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SCIEHGE AND rMCTICE OF SURGERY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.* 


EXCISIONAL SURGERY OF THE JOINTS AND BONES. 

The Joints, for Disease. 

The Operations of Snrf^ory arc generally of two kinds : tlioso which 
consist in the removal of some part of tlio hody, whether by Excision 
or Amputation ; and tlioso which effect the restoration of parts de- 
stroyed by disease or injury, or wanting by congenital defect, consti- 
tuting Plastic Surgery. The latter class of Surgical Operations is 
responsive to the guiding principle of restoring the body to its healthy 
integrity of structure and function. So also, in the removal of any 
portion of the organism, similar considerations — anatomical and 
physiological — should ever be observed, with a view to the maintenance 
of that integrity as far as possible. But the removal of any part 
will bo a resource in the hands of the true Surgeon only unden 'pUtlw^ i 
logical conditions justifying such interference, lest a surgical operatioii 
of unavoidable sacrifice become another name for reckless lautilation. 

Taking the conditions, local and constitutional, which may bo 
appropriate for the operations of Excision, in connection with their 
performances and after-treatment, we comprehend the full import of 
the expression “ Excisional Surgery,” as distinguished from a descrip- 
tion merely of the operative procedures. Viewed iu the latter sense only, 
Excision or^Ee-section, as it sometimes less properly named, signifies 
the removal of any part of the body, by a cutting-out operation of extir- 
pation. This kind of operation relates chiefly to the joints and bones, 
although it may bo practised also for the removal of tumours, as 
adventitious growths produced in connection with the natural or- 
ganism. With regard to the osseous system, comprising the joints 
and bones, excision may 6e practised either for disease or for injury 
of these parts. ^ 

* Enlarged the author’s Lettsomian Lectures. Med, Soc., Londou^ 

1870 - 71 . 
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In approaching this subject we may just take a retrospective glance 
at its history and time-honoured associations, Hippocratesf in whose, 
writings 2400 years ago so many other surgical aspects of the present 
age arc reflected, distinctly notices the re-section of bones at the joint^* 
— as of tiie leg, the ankle, the forearm, the wrist. Then, again, we 
find Celsus and.Paulus w^gineta both as explicitly directing the 
excision of the ^mds of bone, — the one in compound dislocations, the 
other in compound fractures with protrusion. But the latter writer 
refers also to the practice of excision for disease of the joints or of the 
bones:* “When,’’ says ho, “the extremity of a bone near a joint is 
diseased it is to be sawn off : and often, if the whole of a bone, such as 
the ulna, radius, tibia, or the like, be diseased, it is to be taken out 
entire.” Thus, then, Exeisional Surgery had its orrgiii irr thht fertile 
period of the world’s history when arts and literature flourished. 
Subsequently, in the course of those dark and dreary middle t ages* 
when the human miiuT lay dormant, as in a death, it is scaj'cely pos- 
sible to trace a vestige, of that which was destined to become a leading 
feature of modern surgery. Not until towards the close ofc the last 
century were the operations of joint-excision fully recognized. In 
1781 Park, of the Liverpool Hos]3ital, excised the knee-joint, and with 
a successful result. This was followed by a second successful operation 
on the knee, in 1789. Contemporaneously, in France, the Morcaus, 
Bonior and junior, practised excision of this joint, between the years 
] 78G and 1789 ; and then of the elbow- joint, the one Surgeon in 1794, 
the other in 1797. The efforts of Park and Moreau failed to make 
any, the slightest, impression on the profession or the public. In 
September, 1782, Park wrote to Pcrcival Pott, of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, “a few sheets, in which,” said ho, “1 hope to show that in 
some of the affections of the knee and elbow in which amputation has 
hitherte been deemed indispensably necessary, Surgery has yet another 
resource, wliich, as far as my reading and experience enable me to 
judge, has not yet been atteuq)ted by any other practitioner — I mean, 
the total extlrpalion of (he ariic^dat lie emphasized his suggestifen 
by underscoring it, as if printed in italics. This annouiiccmqnt, how- 
ever, seemed in no way to have moved the original mind of the famous 
< meti'opolitan Surgeon. On the Continent, the memoirs offered by the 
Moreauc to the French Academy provoked violent opposition, and 
were rejected with disdain by the surgical savans of France. Thus it 
was that towards the close of their labours the pioneers of Excisional 
Surgery experienced the mortification of knowing that they had 
attracted no followers — no successors. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this general historical sketch further ; 
those who revived the operations of excision, and subsequent contribu- 
tors, will be amply noticed in connection .with the considerg^tion of the 
several joints. 

JoinUExcision in relation to the General Treatynent of Joint-Disease , — 
In the pathological history or course of inflammatory joint-affections, 
certain genei*al indications of Treatment may be recognized, which, in 
the order of their conservative or preservative character, admit of the 
following ari'angcmeiit ; and whereby the relative bearing of Excision 
will become apparent. 

The Ae/i-oporative indications comprise : — 

(1.) Preservation of the Joint, functionally, by restoration of its 
mobility. 
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(2.) IJreserTation of the Joint, with loss of its mobility, by An- 
chylosis.* 

• The Operat !vc indications arc : — 

(3.) Preservation of the Limb, and Life, by sacriffco of tlio Joint, 
with Anchylosis, bore more properly named Synostosis — IU.ccisinn, 

(4.) Preservation of the Life alone, by sacrifice ol^tho Limb — Am- 
putation. 

^ The question •of operative interference, it will tlius bo seen, can 
arise ^nly wfceirthe joint-disease is already past the control cfE first 
indication of trdlitmcnt — rcjstoration of the mobility and functio*ial use 
of the joint ; and when it luis become subject to the second indication 
— preservation by^ anchylosis. But this result is also the object of 

Excision. • The true coiujiarison, therefore, of joint-excision for disease, 
is wijih the prcpbability of natural euro by anchylosis. Such com- 
parison should have reference, (1) to the joint, in respect to five 
essential •particulars — the appropriate nature of the anchylosis or 
UTimn, and the proper position of the limb for •its functional use, the 
average ^duration of the periods of recovery, and the permanent 
character of that issue, with its average proportionate frequency ; (2) 
the liability to life, or the comparative mortality of the natural cure by 
anchylosis and that resulting from excision, must also bo considered. 
It may seem strange to sjieak of the mortality of the natural enre^ for 
it might be said that, failing to ol)tain that issue in due time, the 
Surgeon would interfere by an operation, either of excision or amputa- 
tion, before death ensues. But the period of natural cure is very 
protracted, extending often to five years or more, and oven to ten 
years. Cases of this duration respectively — not, it must be confessed, 
of a very inviting and encouraging character — are recorded by Mr. T. 
Bryant and Mr. Hilton, as having occurred in their practice jpr tho 
mechanical cure of knee-joint disease. But oven a more important 
consideration is this — that such protracted recovery is attended with 
a proportionate reduction of constitutional vigour. Hence, with refer- 
ence to the question of mortality, operative interference may be too 
late, or fnterciirrent disease, consequent on delay,* may carry off the 
patient; fti either case, death ensues from the prolonged atteippt to 
bring about a natural aricbylasis, ' 

Statistical results, bearing on all these questions, and -which shall * 
be sulRcieiitly accurate and comprehensive, are yet wanting to doter- 
niine the relative value of the two modes of cure — nature versus 
excision. Meanwhile, the fair and reasonable course to take surgical! yr, 
in any advancing case of inflammatory joint-disease, is this : to try to 
induce natural anchylosis by absolute rest and other proper treatment ; 
and failing to obtain that issue, thuely excision ofl‘ers itself as a sub- 
sequent resotree, under the conditions which arc most favourable for 
a successful result to this operative procedure. What are they ? 

By an analysis of twenty carefully recorded typical cases, pub- 
lished in the “ Medico-Chirurgical Transactions,’' 1870, 1 endeavoured 
to establish three propositions, representing the conditions of disease 
appropriate for excision of •the joints in general ; and certain supple- 
mentary propositions relating to particular joints. Tho experience 
of twenty-five ddditional cases enables me to confirm and enlarcre 
these conclusions ; and, so far as they may stand the test of yet further 
teperience, they may be taken as principles or rules for the guidance of 
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the Surgeon m his selection of this operation. I may hero state that 
this seri’es of eases is crm.^^pculi dc — it comprises all th% cases iit 
Mhieh T have had reconrse to tlie operation of joint-excision. No 
adefjnale basis ‘for nfoiieralization can be afforded by any limited seri<5a^ 
of cas(is ;^hut my own have the advantage of preconsidcred observation 
and analysis, spfViaUy with a view to the purpose proposed ; and the 
conchisions at whitdi I arrived are verified, for the mejst part, and Bup- 
])ortod by largfe mn.ss('s of evidence carefully gatheA’ed from recorded 
8ourc(\;^ of trustworthy results. 

C/OM)TTJ()NS OF IJeSKASED JOINT’S AIWOPIUCXTE FOR EXCISION. 
— Fimrluyndl hndilHy oi a doint is the re^nUa/id conditidii for which the 
ojieration of Exedsion is ap])ro})riatc ; but as this may ensue cither from 
j)(!rsistent disease, or from failure of the natural cure, cif»a two-fold 
chara(‘ter, it includes three general conditions, proper for the operation 

Firstiif ^ — as the result of persistent disease — destruction of thh arti- 
cular cartilages, with ]>crhaps dislocation, without the supeiwontion of 
n-ncliylosis; hut whilsf the constitutional condition has not advanced to 
hectic and emaciation. 

Hrcfnidly ^ — as one resnlt of the natural cure — Anchylosis, of a nature 
inappropriate to the functional use of the limb; being ligamentous 
wh(u*e osseous union is required, namely, in the knee; or osseous 
•where ligamentous connection is necessary, as in the hip or elbow, or 
any other joint except the knee. 

Thrnlly ^ — as another result of the natural cure — Anchylosis, with 
malposition of the limb. In the event of Jihrous anchylosis, with mal- 
position, mechanical extension of the limb, tenotomy, or both these 
reflources may be tricid ])rior to excision of the joint. Osseous anchylosis 
also, with malposition, may be subjected to certain operations of sub- 
cutaneous osteotomy ; c,y., in relation to the hip and knee joints. 

Certain suhc.rdinafe conditions, relative to the proj)riety of Joint- 
Excision for persistent disease, are less clearly established by an analysis 
of cases. 

(1.) The comparative eligibility of chronic synovitis or of scrofulous 
caries would appeal' to be in favour of the former disease. »TJins, in 
jny kpee-joint excisions, of 12 cases, the 3 which required ^'^econdary 
amputation were cases of scrofulous caries ; of the remaining 9 cases, 

* G were synovitis, and 3 scrofulous caries. 

Profc'ssor Humphry’s experience is somewhat different — at least 
with regard to the knee-joint — prolonged scrofulous suppuration of the 
tliickoiK'd synovial membrane having been the most frequent cause of 
failure after excision, in his cases. Mcdico-Chirurgical Trans.,” 18G9.) 

(2.) A limited extent of osseous disease would seem to be propor- 
tionately favourable for excision ; but one or both articular surfaces, 
or vvds of bone, may be diseased. The disease must not eiltcnd beyond 
the limits necessary for the formation of sufiicicntly wide osseous sur- 
faces for an adequately secure union, osseous or ligamentous according 
to the functional use of the limb. Or the limits of diseased bone, 
with relation to excision, may have to be restricted for the prcscrvatioii 
of a sufficient length of limb ; and, consequently, for the preservation 
of the epiphyses or epiidiysial cartilages, as affecting the subsequent 
growth of long bones, and thence of the limb. The epiphyses of the 
tibia and femur, in the knee-joint, for example, in relation to the growth 
in length of the lower limb, after excision of this joint. 
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(3.) IJisoase of tho soft parts around the joint diseased is not, in 
itself, unfavourable to the result of excision ; even although tho integu- 
ments be much undermined by sinuses, and thickened by gelatinous 
infiltration, or soddenod by puriform discharge. This surrounding 
condition of disease will subside, and tho integuments rogaiif a healthy 
state, when tho central source of irritation, the diseased joint, is 
extirpated ; provided only sufficient sound integument be left to cover 
tlje exposed ends of bone. But any considerable disorganization of 
the integunfen^y is generally connected with advanced constitutional 
disturbance and^hoctic exhaustion, — the most unfavourable ccftidition 
for joint-excision. 

(4.) A chronic state of disease, in tho joint and surrounding soft 
parts, is a^onditi(?Ji of far more favourable clianicter for excision, than 
one of acute inflammation. 

(t?.) In all doubtful cases, as to the discasejJ condition of tho joint, 
a good practical rule is, to lay the articulation open, by an incision 
as for the operation, and examine its condition, •before having recourse 
to amputation, which can then bo performed at once. 

(G.) Certain co-existing constitutional dis(‘asos, as phthisis, seem to 
have an unfavourable iniluence, and in proportion to the progress of 
such disease. 

(7.) Ago has no special constitutional reflation to tho propriety of 
joint-excision. Either extreme pc^riod of life seems nn favourable ft)r 
this kind of operation, owing to tho long period of recovery; averaging 
three mouths at least for the knee or hip joint, and six weeks •for tho 
el bow- joint. As to extremes of ago ; taking tho knee-joint as tho host 
example of a large joint; according to l)r. 11. Hodges, excision has 
been performed as early as three years, and as late as sixty-eight years. 
Tho former case recovered, with what state of aftcr-lirnb is not re- 
corded ; the latter died. The average age of tlio fatal «ases was*fWenty- 
five years ; of recoveries, nineteen years. Of my own cases, tho first, 
ai^l one of the most successful, was tliirty-tlireo years old, and another, 
0(iually successful, was twenty-seven. But tho constitutional power of 
recovery from severe compound fracture, after either of these periods 
of life, \fould suggest the propriety of trying excision of tho knee- 
joint at a more advanced age. Thus, in one case, I performed this* 
operation at fifty-tliree years of age, — the most advanced period of life,* 

I })elieve, at which this joint has over been excised ; and complete 
osseous anchylosis I’csulted. Yoiiih may be unfavourable for the 
operation of^joint-cxcision, as being subject to an arrested grcAvth of 
tlie liirib, from removal of the epiphyses ur epiphysial cartilages. But 
this objection refers only to excision of tho' knee-joint, the longtli of 
the arm, after*operation at tho elbow-joint, having a comparatively un- 
important Illation to its functional utility; and even with regard to tho 
lower limb, the line of epiphysial cartilage may generally be left, thus 
providing to some extent for tho subsequent growth of the limb in length. 

Operation of Excision. — Certain general directions are common to 
all these operations. 

Instruments , — The requisite Instruments, and Apparatus for after- 
treatment, are few and of simple construction. They comprise scalpels, 
thin and stout-ltladed, curved copper retractors, saws — a broad-bladod 
and straight-backed amputating saw, a long narrf)vv-bladed saw, and 
Butcher’s saw, the chaiu-saw ; gouges, and cutting- pliers, the liun- 
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forceps for grasping bone, torsion-forceps, Butnre-needles, and silk or 
silver wire ; splints and bandages, or other retentive apparat^. 

This list of armamentaria might be extended, and many and compli- 
cated instrumoats are described, particnlarly by French authors. It 
would, hoveyer, appear doubtful whether some such appliances can 
possibly be used * in accordance with the design of Excision. Some, 
indeed, of the above-mentioned instruments are of restricted applica- 
bility, and come into use only occasionally. Thus, for the elbow-joint, 
the saw devised by Mr. Butcher has a narrow blade, and being mov- 
able, it can be adjusted at any angle ; an advantage^for running the 
saw easily, and in any direction, to finish off the excision. But, for 
the removal of an accessible slice of bone in the knee, tlie firip bearing 
of a broad-bladed amputating saw is preferable, 'x’he clmiu-saw also 
will be requisite only under quite exceptional circumstances; as to get 
round an imbedded bone, and which cannot be exposed and turned out 
as usual, as in some cases of hip-joint excision. Here, however, the 
long narrow-bladed saw is very handy, for removing the portion of 
bone in tiliu, I have seen the chain-saw used in excision of the nij), 
but not with any apparent advantage; and once the instrument broke. 
The “lion-forceps,” devised by Sir William Fergiisson, enables the 
operator to gain a firm grip of the off-portion of hone, in oi*dor to steady 
it for the efficient and free working 6f the saw. This instrument thus 
proves serviceable in completing the excision of any partially severed 
portion of bone. 

Ligatures are scarcely ever necessary for the arrest of hoDmorrhage; 
torsion will generally prove sulUcient. I have never found it necessary 
to apply a single ligature in any joint-cxeision ; nor subsequently, but 
once, on account of secondary hmmoiThago. Silver wire is, porhaj)S, 
j)referab1o to silk for sutures; tlic latter material being, apparently, 
more 'apt to induce suppuration at the points of insertion along the 
lino of incision. 

(1.) The itwltiions should bo formed so as to fairly expose Jhe 
articular ends of bone. Hence, they vary in shape according to the 
particular joint; a, ^single linear incision, |, as freqiicutly practised for 
exposure of the eibow-joint or the shoulder-joint, or two sucli»iiieisioiis, 
one oit either side, for the wrist; a double rectangular incision, -H, as 
•also applicable to the elbow- joint; or, as a T“shaped incision, to the 
liip- joint; a curvilinear or elliptical incision, (J> perhaps for the 
shoulder or the wrist, and certainly for the knee ; or an H -shaped 
incision, as some Surgcjons prtifer for the latter joint ; and modifica- 
tions of these incisions for the ankle-joint. The incisions are so placed 
as to avoid important parts — tendons, blood-vessels, and nerves ; and, 
therefore, not in the flexure of joints. The linos of incision which I 
am accustomed to practise, in the various operations off excision, as 
relating to the joints in both the upper and lower limbs, are hero 
represented. (Fig. 478.) 

(2.) The ends of bone should not bo denuded of their integument or 
of their j)erk)8ieiim^ to any extent beyond the line necessary for the 
osseous excision ; the detachment of their etrascular connection predis- 
posing to necrosis. 

(o.) The extent of hone to be removed must be determined by ob- 
serving the appearances of disease, compared with healthy bone, as 
discovered during the operation of excision. Hence, this kind of 
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operation may be a piecemeal proceeding ; as, not unfrcq^nently,. in the 
*elbow- joint. But the results of reparation, in the production of osseous 
thickening, spiculated or nodular enlargement, must not be confounded 
*^ith the results of disease. In gro'iinng long bones — i.«., in young per- 
sons, joint-excision should not extend beyond the epiphyses, mr at least 
the epiphysial cartilages, in the ends of bone, on which the further 
longitudinal growth of bone, and thence of the limB, depends. The 
secAion>8 of bone should bo parallel, so that the opposed ©sscoiis surfaces 
may be adjusted in apposition ; a rule particularly important when 
osseous union is*required, as in the knee. • 

(4.) Skin atd subjacent integument, ex- *1:78.’*' • 

elusive gf thickened synovial membrane, 
rarely need* be rfmoved ; the soft parts 
recovering a healtliy stnte, and protecting 
the ends of bone from exposure. Professor 
Spence lays stress on the necessity for 
removing all the diseased synovial mem- 
brfSVie, ot* of destroying any inaccessible 
portion by cauterization, as with a solution 
of chloride of zinc (one part to thirty), 
perchloride of iron, or strong tincture of 
iodine. 1 have not yet had occasion to use 
any such application in any joint-excision. 

(5.) ILvnwrrhagG may bo arrested by 
torsion of the arterial vessels; ligature is 
rarely if ever requisite. Sponging with 
cold water will arrest any oozing ha3mor- 
rhago, and wash away any adherent particles 
of bone or clots. 

(6.) The ends of hone must bo placed in 
apposition, but not absolute contact; par- 
ticularly when ligamentous union is re- 
quired, as in the hip or elbow. 

(7f) The attliude of the limb must have 
regard tet its functional uses, after excision 
of the joint. Thus, in the lower extremity, 
the hip-joint and the knee should be 
straight, for support of tlie trunk and for* 

2>rogression, In the upper extremity, the 
elbow-joint ^hould bo semiflexed, to pre- 
vent osseous union, and to provide for 
the relative movements of the forearm and 
hand. • 

(8) JRethMtive appliances should have regard to the necessity, or 
otherwise, for a ft, iced position of the limb, as the union required may 
be osseous or ligamentous. A suitable splint or splints and bandaging 
must be apyjlied, so as to prevent the liability of movement in the 
directions of displacement peculiar to the joint, after excision ; leaving 
the operation- wound acceasible for dressing. This principle of treat- 
ment will be fully illustrated by the retentive appliances proper for 
each particular ^'oint. 

* Figure showing Lines of Incision for Excision:—!. Of the Knee: 2. Hin: 
3. Ankle ; 4, Elbow ; 5. {Shoulder ; G. Wrist. 
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Finally, the line of incUion is brought together and closed by 
Bntures of silk or silver wij*e; care having been previously ^taken, at 
the very last, to see that any clot bo washed out, and that the ends of 
bone arc in ap|y)sition. Strips of lint soaked in water or weak carbolib 
lotion ar(\^pplied to the wound, and overlaid by a large piece of oil- 
silk ; a bandage being applied over all, to further exclude tjio air, and 
maintain Some compression for a time, to prevent oozing secondary 
hfiemorrhage. ^ 

The After-treatment of Joint-Excision is locals as , relating to the 
process oi* union, integumentary, and between the ciifls of bond ; and 
constitiitional treatment, principally hygienic, as relating to the main- 
tenance of reparative power; both aspects of the treatment having 
regard also to occasional complications. c , ^ 

(1.) Local after-treatment may be reduced to certain rules: — TI iq 
integumentary wound undergoes more or less tumefaction, but it 
generally heals by the first intention — primary union taking place 
along thd line of incision ; except at its fingles, which continue to dis- 
charge, slightly perhaps, a puriform matter or lymph, when the ends 
of bone have long since united. The first dressimj need not be re- 
moved, usually for forty-eight hours; then the wound is to be cleansed, 
and similar dressing reapplied, the bandage being omitted, or applied 
liglitly as inflammatory swelling supervenes. Tlie s'litures^ some or all, 
may bo allowed to remain for a week or ten days. The retentive 
apparatus sliould not bo removed and reapplied for the first month or 
six wetks after excision, unless absolutely necessary to correct some 
important displacement of the ends of bone. If osseons union bo 
re(|uired, this rule is the more imperative. The splints are reapplied at 
the end of another month, and so on ; about tlireo ro-applications only 
being permitted in tlic course of osseous union, as of the knee-joint; 
while the sj)lint may be al}andoned at a more early pcu'iod, and passive 
motion commenced, when ligamentous union is recpiired, as in the 
elbow. A starched bandage may bo substituted for splints, whgn 
osseous union has become suilieicutly firm ; and thus enable the patient 
to get about Jind regain his general Ijealtli. t^ccondarij luvmor^'luKjCj 
a rare complication after joint-excision, can generally bo ar¥csted by 
the ico^b«ag, or irrigation, aided by the compression of a bandage ; and 
i have only once hud occasion to reopen the wound to secure a bleed- 
ing vcv^iscl — and that in the knee- joint. 

lle-e:rcision and a/mpiitatiun will severally be considered in speaking 
of the different joints. 

(2.) Constitutional after-treatment should be equally free from the 
imputation of unnecessary interference. Guided by ordinary prin- 
ciples, little medicine-giving will be needed ; the face gradually acquires 
a remarkable pallidity or sallowness, more than can be ac^jounted for 
by the comparatively slight loss of blood in the operation ; but this 
appearance wears off under the influence of quinine and iron, with a 
nourishing diet ; the patient, supposing an excision in the lower limb, 
can often recline on a back-support in bed, so as to be enabled to read 
or write, or, if a female, amuse herself with nqedlework ; and eventually, 
before leaving the bed, our patient has become the picture of health. 

On the other hand, certain constitutional cotnpUcatUms are apt to 
arise after excision, which are of an adverse, or even fatal, character. 
Prolo)hjed sicjcnessy from the influence of chloroform, may be subdued 
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by tbo hypodermic injection of morphia, in one- sixth of a fjrain doses, 
while lifo^ supported by nutritive enemala. Painful jerldmjs of the 
limb, especially in young hysterical subjects, or in consequence of the 
attrition of the osseous surfaces, is another untoward ev^nt, which may 
be subdued in like manner. Acute mflammatory fever may arijgc, almost 
immediately after excision, especially in young subjects ; but this sub- 
sides gr yields to ordinary treatment. Pyaimia I ^lavo •never yet 
known to occur afjer joint-excision. Severe rigors anck acceleration of 
pulse I have |ce\^ arise from attrition of the ends of bone, and in con- 
sequenfce of reaeijusting the splints, a month after excision of tli# knee- 
jc)int. But thiif paroxysm usually passes off. Tetanus* has cnsfied in 
oidy one of my cases — a knee-joint excision in a young girl of sixteen, 
and with a*fg.tal rofeult ; one of three deaths only I have yet had after 
any joint-excisioq. Pj.vhaitsfion^ in consequence of pi'olonged suppura- 
tive cHscliarge, is apt to ensue in scrofulous patients; and this com- 
plication will probably load to re-excision, or imputation instead, or 
afer tlie former resource has failed. Such casos.of secondary amputa- 
tiorr are <^ften remarkably successful in saving life, albeit the limb is 
sacrificed. 

liepair after P.rclsion, — Joint-Excision may not bo followed by any 
process of reparation, the ends of bone remaining ununi ted, as in un- 
united fracture. Reparation takes place more commonly, however; 
and the process consists in th() production of a substitute- tissue Vietwcen 
the ends of bone, forming an intermediate union ; whicli may be cither 
fibrous and flexible — as a ligamentous connection, or an ossooiis and 
immovable union. Llyanicnkuis union is accoiufianiod with an adapta- 
tion of the ends of bone to each other, forming a new joint; as after 
successful excision of the elbow, an in^stanco of wliich will be dcscjribed 
subse(iuently, from a case recorded by Mr. Syrno. Oaseous union would 
appear to result from a transformation of the fibrous tissue by a»i*[)ocies 
of ossification; but associated with the [)roduetion of Irue cartilage, in 
th^form of nodules, which, as centres of development, also undergo ossi- 
fication. How far the union may become, properly sy)eaking, osseous, 
attaining to the minute structure of time bone, ubservaiioiis aro 
wanting to determine. Any remaining portion of t*lic original articular 
cartilage, after a partial excision, is not continuous with, bui? quite • 
distinct from, the newly produced ossifying cartilage ; and tha former, 
undergoes fatty and filjrous degeneration, tlAis losing its Cartilaginous 
a[)pcaraucc. The muscular attachments, which had been severed by 
the osseous excision, probably regain new connections around tlm#uiiitod 
ends of bon^; the tendon of the quadriceps extensor muscle, for in- 
stance, acquires an insertion into the head of tho tibia; while the soft 
parts around fjie joint become more or less thickened and induratctl. 
Thus, then, <the union is fortified, and the limb adapted to resume its 
functional use. 

This description of the process of osseous union accords with what 
was found to have taken place after excision of the knee-joint, in one of 
my cases, which was, however, subjected to amputation in St. George’s 
Hospital, ten months aftqp the operation on tho joint. Tho result 
is described as “ repair after excision,” in the Catalogue of the Hos- 
pital Museum; end also, in the “Path. Soc. Trans.,” vol. xii. But tho 
oj>portunitics for such examination are necessarily few ; in most cases, 
amputation of the limb is resorted to only when no appreciable repara- 
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tion has commoRced. The chief source of reparation is uncertain. 
Ollier's observations, with those of Maisonneuve, show the iigiportanc6 
of the periosteum, as the most active organ in the formation of callus^ 
after fracture, rather thaix the bone-tissue or even the medullary meni- 
brane, an^l as being far more productive than the surrounding texture. 
The same relative importance, therefore, may be attributed to the peri- 
osteum iri'the jffocess of repair after excision. Accordingly, 1 always 
carefully avoid* detaching this membrane, and its vascular continuity 
with tho^texturcs around the ends of bone, which shouH be left im- 
bedded up to tbc surface of section, ^ 

H^liij-])Gri(jsteaL HJxcision . — This method of excisioiJ has attracted 
attention by the investigations of Ollier respecting the ossific repro- 
ductive power of the periosteum. The ope ration ^essentially consists 
in detaching and rc^flectiiig the , periosteal membrajrie, by means qf 
variously contrived jiaring- elevators or other instruments ; then the 
denuded portion of Wnc is sawn off; and, lastly, the membrane is 
replaced, that by its preservation the bone may be reproduced. This 
cousorvative procedure is applicable alike to the removal (ff the* ar- 
ticular ends of bone in the excision of joints, and of the shafts of bones, 
partially or entirely. Tlio periostenm is more or less readily detached ; 
from healthy bouc, and at an early })eriod of life, this membrane can 
bo separated easily, often being observed to curl back from a section 
of the bone in amputation ; and in diseased conditions, as caries and 
necrosis, the membrane may be stripped off cleanly, or it slides off, 
havingr become detached; but in conse(|ucnce of inflammation it may 
be found adherent, so as to bo separated only with such injury as 
would destroy its vitality. The tendinous insertions of muscles are to 
be detached with the periosteum. 

Two advantarjes result from this modification of excision, when suc- 
cessful Firstly, the reproduction of substitutc-boiie, which may be 
required after removal of the ariicuLar ends of bone to an unusual 
extent in joint-excision, and which must be nccessaiy after the excision 
of a more considerable portion in the shaft of a bone ; thus, in either 
case, to regain as ipuch as possible the original length of the limb. 
Hence the greater importance of sub-periosteal excision with Regard to 
the knee or liip joint, than relative to the elbow or shoulder, the length 
of the arm being of less consequence to the functional utility of the limb, 
A second advantage of thc'ojieration is that any tendons detached with 
the periosteum may regain a better attachment than after ordinary 
excision. On the other hand, as affecting the joints alone, the sub- 
periosteal procedure would be disadvautayeons where fibrous union and 
a movable joint are desired, as in the case of all the articulations, 
excepting the knee ; unless, in other excisions, such an unusual length 
of bone be removed as would impair the use of the limb. 

The remits of sub-periostcal excision have not generally been suc- 
cessful, although there are notable instances of considerable reproduc- 
tion of bone. This mode of operation has been practised chiefly by 
Ollier, Langenbeck, Dr. Sayre, and some other Surgeons in the excision 
of joints ; principally the hip, shoulder, clbcw, and knee. In nineteen 
cases of the elbow, collected by Ollier, there were four deaths, all, how- 
ever, in adults ; whereas in eleven cases under thirty ^ears of age, all 
survived. As regards the mortality, therefore, no advantage can be 
claimed for this method, on behalf of the elbow- joint, compared with 
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the ordinary mode of excision. Looking at the nltimate state of tho 
jbiiit, evic^nce is wanting to show any superiority ; that the articular 
ends of the bone arc reproduced, or greater range of motion obtained. 
jTor, as I have said, would the reproduction of bone in length add pro- 
portionately to the usefulness of the upper extremity; wliile ossitic 
anchylosis • would bo positively disadvantageous. •Respecting the 
shouldf>r-joint, in one remarkable case by Ollier, more than four inches 
of the shaft was removed with the head of the humerus ; yet tho ulti- 
mate shortcnirig*was only half an inch. . 

In the shafts toi 13onos, very successful results have been obtained ; 
after sub-perio^eal excision of tho femoral shaft, to a largo extdVit, by 
Mr. Joseph Boll, of Edinbiirgli ; and in similar operation on the tibia, 
tlio whole dmpliysJS has been successfully removed by Dr. Choever, of 
IJoston, and by Letcnnoiir, Larghi, and Crus y Manso. 

Excision compared with AmpidaiUm. — The merits of excision in tho 
treatment* of diseases ot* the joints, are generally estimated by com- 
parison with amputation of the limb, as if th# two were alternative 
ope?*ationfi. Now, the incurability of joint- disease by non-oporativo 
treatment is indeed tho condition eligible either for excision or for 
ampuhitioii. But in what does sucli incurability consist ? Tlic whole 
diversity of opinion and exporienco among Sui*geons in regard to tho 
])ropriety of excision versas amputation springs from a twofold view 
of tlio nature of ilie state in question. Thus, scrofulous disease of tho 
knee-joint may Ix) considered incurable, without operative intcrforenco, 
when the disease lias advanced only to destruction of tho articular 
cartilaginous surincos of the tibia and femur without tho supervention 
of ancJiylosis, so that the joint has become functionally useless; or, 
tho same disease may not bo regarded as incurable until it has ad- 
vanced to a further and even to an extreino state of disorganization — 
dislocation (partial or complete), abscess, sinuses, pijpfuso long- 
continued discharge, with the constitutional disturbance of hectic 
ai^l exhaustion. The turning-point of distinction between ^hese two 
opposite states of the same disease is this: in the one case the joint 
has become functionally useless ; in tho other, ^o this condition is 
generallysuperadded a constitutional state of exhaustion which leaves 
no period of time nor vital reserve-power sufficient for any prolonged « 
process of reparation after operation — averaging at least three* months^ 
for the knee and hip, and six weeks for the elbow. 

But this measure of time and of reserve-power are the essential 
elements of ^hat reparative process which will inevitably be necessary 
to effect osseous or ligamentous union, as the case may be, and thence 
a successful result after excision. Consequently, compared with ampU’- 
taiion^ tho operation of excision, under the adverse circumstances of 
advanced dfecase, will be singularly unsuccessful ; whilst, at an early 
periody recourse to amputation is unnecessary and unjustifiable. 

Lxcision and amputation for joint-disease are, therefore, not alterna- 
tive operations for tho Surgeon’s choice of one or the other. Tho com- 
paratively early period for excision is too early for amputation, and 

comparatively Late’ pesiod for amputation is too late for excision. 
When either operation becomes justifiable for joint-disease, the other 
should not be entertained. 


The Natucal Cure by Anchylosis is the true standard of comparison 
for Joint- Excision, which, when successful, also results in Anchylosis ; 
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and such comparison must have reference to the five essential par-* 
ticulars already mentioned (p. eJ), and to the mortality. • 

The following gmeral results of excision and their relation to con- 
ditions of disease of the joints, as illustrated by ray own series of casdtf, 
may bo hvre noted : — 

(1.) E. crAsiun*'pvoYoA successful by one operation, in 21 out of 25 
cases of tKo knefe, hip, and elbow joints. ^ 

(2.) Of thoi4 unsuccessful cases by one operation, 3 were cases of 
scrofalDits disease, and of the knee-joint in a total qf 12 cases; the 
rornaiTring 1 being chronic synovitis, and of the elbow- joint in*a total 
of 5 cases. 

(3.) was resorted to in 2 of the 4 cases; 1 knee-joint, 

and 1 elbow-joint, the latter with a successful resulk • • 

(4.) Secftndary amputation in 3 of the 4 cases. All^ were knee-joint 
cases, and subjects of scrofulous disease; 1 had been subjected* to re- 
excision, The 3 amputations made rapid recoveries, Thoiso results 
tend to show that if ilic attempt to preserve a limb by previous ex- 
cision, and even by re-excision of a large joint as the knee, should Tail, 
the operation is not prejudicial to secondary amputation for the preser- 
vation of life. 

(5.) One death only in the 25 cases, of the knee, hip, or elbow joints, 
whatever had been tlie condition of disease, subject to the principles 
of selection laid down; or whatever the operation — excision, re-excision, 
or secondary amputation. The fatal case was after excision of the 
knee-joint; and the cause of death — acute tetanus. 


Fig. 47U.» Fiq. 480.t 



Special Exctsional Scrgert of the Joints for Disease. — The 

Koyal Free Hospital. Capc 1 2 in my scries. ^ 

t Cast; 13, not inchulcd in the scries. In iliese, and all the cases before and 
after excision of tlic knoe-joiiit, the wood eii^jravings were drawn by Mr. C. 
D’Alton. phoiotjrajdts . . 
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Fig. 482.t 


Knke-joint . — The Cmditions of Disease appropriate for Excisio^i.—Tho 
knce-joini^ considered in relation to tlie operation of excision, illus- 
trates tlio three general rules as to the conditions proper for opera- 
tion : — Dest ruction of the articular cartil^es, and porlMips dislocation 
(Fig. 470), with^^ut the supervcntioii of ailchjlosis, hut wHTIsl^ie oon- 
stitutipijal •condition has not advanced to Kectic and emaciation ; 
anchylosis„ of .a. ;iaturc inappropriate to the functionalise of* thojimb 
— namely, here, lifiamonious union ; or^su^jji ‘ anchylosisf^ coiTpIeijr.wilh 
ina*l position ol tlie limb (Fig. 4R()) by retraction and dislocation. 

iTIirr there art also certain pecaZm?^conditIbns as pertaining^o the 
knee-joint whicH more especially deterinino the propriety of excision. 

(r.7^Compared with otlior joints, a c ertain Imut^ to the eu’te^tt of 
d isea ge is e s^ntial to success. Tho^diseaso mu^.t .not extend in either 
, ^ ^he femur or the tibia beyond the liniiis requisite for 

Fio^ 481.* f(?^nif^tion of sufficiently wide-based osseous ^ 

Q * faces tp.pcrmahontly support the weight of £^0 t)ody, 

and for the preservation of a si>iffieient length of limb 
/ really useful. (Fig. 4R1.) The should 

always be removed, as being diseased in some cases, 
inyl always useless as a remnant after excision of tho 

■ (2.) subjects FiG.482.t 

^ about ten or twelve ^ 

j enrs — it is,„of importance that tho 4 

disease should not extend beyond |I 

the limits necessary for the presor- || 

vation of tho epiphyses or of the epiphysial cartilag(JS 
(Fig. 4S2); the integi*ity of the latter, at leastj being ^ 

requisit^Hbr the^^^^ growth of the bone, and * 

theaco of the limb, in lengtli. The observations 
which 1 (mI to this rule were originally made by Pro- |(M|V I 
fcf^or Humj)]iry, of Cambridge. 

Opcr(U!o}i . — Excision of tho knee-joint for disease, 
origimJly introduced by Filkin, of Northwick, yi W 
] 7()2, was*fol lowed by F^irk, of Liverpool, as an indo- 
pendent originator, in 1781 ; but the operation, per- '5 f 

forrri(?d by Syrnc in 1829, and on the continent by jW I 

Ilcyfelder in 1811), was revived by Sir “William 
Fergusson in 1850, and followed immediately by 
Jon(‘S, of Jer.^y, and Mackenzie, of Edinburgh. • 

Tlio patient lying recumbent, and under the influence of chloro- 
form, the limb, already bent by retraction of the leg consequent on tho 
joint disease, isi firmly held by an assistant so as to present the km^o 
vertically ; Bis one hand grasping the thigh, the otlier liand tlie leg, 
the foot of which rests on the table. Tlie knee- joint is most conve- 
niently laid open for excision by a curved horst shoe-shaped incision 
(U)? extending from the side of one condyle downwfirds across the 
of the tibia, just below its articular surface, to the same point on 
tnb side of the opposite coi^lyle. Thus both ends of bono are exposed. 
A second sweep of the knife, dividing the ligamentum patelte, will 

• Koyal Free Hospital. (Author.) 

t* Diagram, section of knee-joint in young 8ulj>joct; transverse lines showing the 
Imuts excision through epiphysis of femur and of tibia. 


^ i' I 
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fairly outer the joint from side to side, when a touch or two over 
the remains of the crucial and lateral ligaments completely lays It 
ijpen ; the joint being at the same time forcibly flexed by the assistant. 
(Fig. 483.) If young subjects, with fibrous anchylosis, care must be 

taken to sever any such union 
Fkj. '1 83. with the knife, lest by forcible 



flexion either epiphy#jis be- 
come detached — an accidgnt, 
in regard to ilio tibial epi- 
physis, whfch happened in 
one of my own cases, and 
which my friend Mr. liloxam, 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, has seen occur in two 
more. The joint having l^een 
laid open, 1 raise 4he flap of 
integument w^ith my left hand, 
hooking my fingers^under the 
paiella, and, taking particular 
care not to detach the inte- 
gument from the femur, I 
draw tlie knife across just 
above the articular end of 
bone, so as to define it for 
excision. The saw, a small, 


broad-bladed one, is applied 
in this lino, at a right angle to the bone, both vertically and trans- 
versely — observing to make allowance for the projecting direction of 
the articular end— upwards and forwards, in the fl(»xcd position of the 
limb, aS held by the assistant. Unless this direction be observed, the 
section of bone will bo oblique to the shaft. A few strokes with the saw 
brings its edge out just behind the condyles of the femur, and corre- 
sponding to the posterior margin of the articular surface of the tibia ; 

when a slight jerk outwards of the blade detaches the 
Fic. '184. section, exposing a broad, flat, osseous surface to the end 
of tlic femur, llie popliteal vessels and nerves are quite 
out of the way in making this section, the saw iiudining 
forwards towards the articular surface of the tibia, and 
the ligamontum posticnm intervening. To make the tibial 
section, 1 apply the saw similarly in front of the head 
of the tibia, on tlie margin of the line of incision about 
half an inch below the articular surface, no detachment 
of the integument being necessary for this purpose, 
and carry the blade, at a right angle to the bone, or 
parallel to the articular surface, so as to bring the 
edge out about half an inch below it posteriorly ; when 
a jerk upwards with the blade will detach the articu- 
lar end without touching the ligamentum posticum, or 
endangering the popliteal vessels and nerves, and a 
broad, flat, osseous surface is exposed. Sometimes the 
“ lion-forceps ” (Fig. 484), is a useful ‘ instrument for 
the purpose of grasping firmly and holding steadily 
either articular section of the bone, when nearly detached by the 
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saw. And this instrument may be equally serviceable in other joint- 
Qxcisions, •!£ the tibial section were made from behind the articular 
surface, and the femoral section also, as some Surgeons practise the 
operation, the popliteal parts would indeed be quite ovA of the way ; 
but the ends of bone are thus apt to be detached from their vas- 
cular connections, and the femoral section, as made •from the front, 
is perfectly free from any risk, while the tibial soctiofl can*be safely 
made with the liUlc precaution already observed in #ising the saw 
tov^rds the jj^ostcrior ligament. But the liability of wounding the 
popliteal artery, mtlicr with the knife or the saw, should not h(f over- 
looked, that acoiaent having happened in at least two instances, one 
of which was, however, a re-excision wherein the adjacent parts 
were somevjljat afi^cied by adhesion ; yet, still to inculcate caution, 
this accident happened in the hands of a most skilful and practised 
operator. In the event of such a mishap, amputation must be per- 
formed forj^hwith. Excision of the joint may bd performed in a blocks 
instead of by separate section, when the articuJar ends of bone are 
firmly ancliyloscd ; the piece of bone cut out having a V shape, owing 
to the projection of the knee forward from constant retraction of the 
leg. 

The parallel surfaces of bone, thus made in either way, lie in 
parallel apposition when the limb is extended. This is the most 
imj)ortant operative consideration with relation to the formation of 
firm osseous union. An oblique direction of either surface is most 
unfavourable to this result ; too much space intervening at one part 
for the formation of an intermediate plate of bone, and the remainder 
of the surfaces being tightly locked, the limb cannot bo flatly ex- 
tended; painful startings of the limb ensue from attrition of tho 
surfaces in contact, and no intermediate plate of bone can bo pro- 
duced. Thus, the union would be in part imperfect §r liagm<?iftous, 
and in part incomplete or wanting. A s(?cond section must be made 
from either end of bone, if necessary, to reach a healthy surface, or 
gouging may bo requisite ; but the extent of bone excised should bo 
limited by the considerations already explained, and^ the surfaces must 
always te finished off j^KiraMd, The patella is theii*removed, avoiding 
the making of a button-hole in the integumeut. Any thickened Tsyno- 
vial membrane, often slate-coloured, may be dissected out. I do not 
approve of its destruction by any caustic solution, as some Surgeons 
recommend. Hcemorrhage is easily arrested by torsion of the articular 
arteries, or any other small bleeding vessels. In scrofulous ijaries 
little difficulty^ is experienced. In chronic synovitis the bleeding is 
sometimes profuse, owing to the vascular and thickened state of the 
synovial membijane, and tho bone remaining healthy and florid. But 
torsion, sponging with cold water, and exposure, will still prove suffi- 
cient to stop the haemorrhage. It will be found injudicious to apply 
even a single ligature, which would thus leave a foreign body in the 
wound. I then extend the limb, and having seen tliat the ends of 
bone lie in even apposition — not absolute contact — a flat piece of 
sponge is held in the woynd while the splints are applied. The 
extended limb is laid on a padded back-splint covered with oil-silk 
nnder the knee, this splint reaching from the fold of the nates to just 
above the heel, 485.) The foot-piece forms part of the lateral 

splint, as thus the heel escapes pressure and a consequent tendency to 
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fllou 5 ]^hing. McIntyre's splint I have lonp^ disused; it not only 
causes some pressure on the heel, and precludes access to tfi^t part for 



drossini^, if requisite, but ilic trough in which the 4imb lies induces 
more wasting of the rnuac^les than would otherwise ensue, and thence 
also a loosening of the splint at an earlier period than wlicti it may be 
fijibily removed for cleansing, and reapplied. Ilroad strips of adhesive 
])Ia.ster are drawn round tlie limb and splint, immediately above and 
bcilow the knee, another hroad strip high up on the thigh, and a 
narrow stri]) around the ankle. (Fig. 48(5.) A roller bandage is applied 
from the ankle upwards, and another high up from the thigh down- 



wards, leaving the knee uncovered. An outside interrupted splint, 
well ])Jidd(^d, and covered with oil-silk above and below tlic iritcrrup- 
tion at the knee,'' and provided with a vertical foot-pioce,*is now 
a)>])licd ; this splijit reaching from above tbo great trochantc^r down- 
wards, and the cud of the thigli-picco well supporting the very end of 
the femur e.vternally, at tbo seat of cxcisiou, w^hile the perpendicular 
foot-piece maintnins the log in position, and the upper end of the tibia 
in stwaily a])])osition with the femoral end of bone. Elevation of the 
whole limb live or six inches will bo found to further %aid the latter 
purpose. A short ])added femoral splint may also be placed in front 
of the thigh, terminating just iibovc the femoral end of tlie bone ; but 
if the external thigh-piece be not too widt\ this anterior splint will 
scarcely be necessary, and 1 rarely nso it. The external splint is 
scenrod by a roller bandage from the foot to below the knee, and by 
another Ixiiidage from above the knee, up the thigh, and over the end 
of the splint, with two or three turns around the pelvis. The use of 
the external splint is to counteract the tendency to displacement of 
the lower end of the femur, in three directions, after excision of the 
knee-joint — projection outwards by abduction, rotation outwards, and 
projection forwards. 


♦ Royal Free Hospital. (Author.) 
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The first tw^o displacements give the characteristic bow-legged and 
t^Msted aji 4 >carancc whicli, in a greater or less degree, is so common iii 
tlie course of union after knee-joint excision, and both of which proceed 
apparently from rnuscnlar action; while the tendency* to projection 
forwards seems to bo produced by a constant sinking of the bifttock in 
bod, thus tiliing the lower end of the femur forwards. • The sjdc-splint 
specially counteracts all three displacements; the thigli-piecc corri'- 
sponding in length itxnd breadth with the femur, any tendtmey outwards 
is presented ; #vhilc eversion ami forward projectitm are rostriwned by 
the banclage, and 4ho latter displacement by the support of a fini/mat- 
tross, or at leasts, pillow under the buttock. I have had occasion to 
lengthen this sido-S})lint up to the axilla, so as to counteract a tendency 
to an angult»i>twist. f>f the trunk to the o])posito side in bed; wlioreby 
tl:^p lower end of tjio thigh is abducted, with an angular pi-ojcction out- 
wards at the knee. Ibit tliore is no tondeiiffy to abutment inwaj’ds, 
and no oecftsion for tluj appl legation of an internal splint, as pra(.*tis(jd 
by some Surgeons, Such a retentive aj)}>liance afto’ knee-joint c^xiasion 
is thS procflaitiou of a blind timidity, not that which a duo knowledge 
of the possible displacements would suggest. 

Other forms of splint or rc^tentive apparatus might bo di^scrlbed, as 
that devised by the late Mr. JVice, or the more reecait one designed by 
Or. P. If. Watson, of Edinburgh ; but, without saying one word ad- 
verse to the employimait of these or other sjdints, I havd obtairje<l 
results, by the use cm| my own splint, so entirely successful, and in so 
considcralde a number of consecutive cases, as to leave nothing fflrthor 
to bcj de^sired. 

Lastly, the sponge is removed from the excision wound, any clot 
wiped out, the ends of bone finally seen to be in apposition, and then 
the flap of integument closed down evenly by points of suture. Strips 
of lint soaked in carbolic acid lotion (one part, to forty} arc laifl^over 
the line of incision, and a broad piece of oil-silk over the wliole knee ; 
ove^ all a roller l)andage is ap]>lied to further exclude the air, and 
maintain some compression to prcv'cnt oozing and secondary ha)mor- 
rhage. The patient is removed to a bed close at bamj, the limb ehivaied 
on yiillowsH^o a height of about six inches, and a cradle placed over the 
excision. 

After-troritmmt should bo conducted in accordfince with the gtiueral 
principles common to all joint-excisions. But 1 would urge the import- 
ance, with reference to tlio after-treatment of knee-joint excision in 
particular, of one rule: not to reapply the splints before the end* of a 
month or six weeks, unless absolutely necessary to correct some im- 
portant displacement. At that time, having removed the splints and 
gently raised th® limb, I sponge it with a spirit- wash, or with oil of tur- 
pentine, which both cleanses and fortifies the skin against the tendency 
to abrasion from pressure. This must bo guarded against in reap[) ly- 
ing the apparatus. And now the strips of plaster, if still necessary, 
may be applied over the bandage, around the back-splint; thereby ])rc- 
venting the irritation consequent on prolonged adhesion to the skin, 
and the pain caused in removing the plaster from the sensitive skin. 
At the end of another month’s interval — the second motith — on re- 
moving the splinte, I gently test the progress of osseous union (P'ig. 
487), by placing my finger over the line of junction, and slightly moving 
the lower eixd of the leg up and down ; the Ipng leverage rendering 
VOL. II. *0 
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any degree of movement at the union perceptible to thg finger so 
placed, And even to the (ye as a sort of hinge-motion. This#tcst is faX* 

mor e dedicate and painless than by grasping 
Fj(i. tin; limb above and below the knee, and moving 

it backwards and forwards ; however gently 
tliat manipulation may bo performed. At the 
end of the third montli, on removing the 
splints, the trial of union* may bo made, ^ by 
seeing whether the patient can#himsclf raise 
the limb a little from the bc(^, by its own mus- 
cular action. If so, a starclied bandage may 
be applied, provided with a back-splint and an 
external splint of pasteboard; aftfd the limb 
being slung from the neck by a long loop pf 
, roller bandage, tlie patient may bo allowed to 
get about on crutches to complekdy regain 
* his general health. Apertures slioiild be left 
in tlio starched bandage, opposite 8ither*end 
of the incision at the knee, where a small 
sinus-opening, at both points, often exists; and wliich may continue to 
W(3(jp for a considerabki time. Utm’t probe these little openings. Any 
necrosed spiculum of bone will work its way out. Any subscejuent 
displacement can bo rectified before nnion is maturely consolidated ; 
aiul the limb should bo very gradually brought into use, for support 
and progression. The best mode of testing the weight-bearing 
strengtli of the nnion is that which I originally suggested. Let the 
Surgeon place his band undcu* the sole of tlie foot, while the patient, 
standing, gradually leans on the limh ; a feeling of weight is thus 
comniunieu-tcxl, wln'ch affords a far more aecuirato estimate tlian as 
indicated by the j>ressure apparently borne on tlie limb, when the 
patient is mer(jly looked at in tlie same aiiifude. 

A Iiigli-liceled shoe or boot may be worn, to compensate for any 
shortening of the limb. I generally find it advisable to employ tbis 
substitute ; at least, for some time after the operation, and wlBcro any 
considerable tliickiicss of bone has been excised. J Jut, in the cases of 
knee-joint excision by Professor Spence — eighteen cases (1871). — some 
obliquity of the pelvis wfis observed to compensate for the shortened 
state of the limb ; wliilst the movements of the hip and ankle joints 
supplied the loss of motion in the knee. An ordinary boot, therefore, 
was worn, similar to that on the healthy side; the patients thus walk- 
ing betfer tlian with a liigli-hoelod boot. 

JieatfUs of ij.rcnsion (f ihe Ktive-’jvlni in relation to Natural Anchylosis. 
— The true comparison of joint-oxcision is with tlie natural cure by 
anchylosis. Such comparison would involve several essential particu- 
lars : the ap])ropriate nature of the ancliylosis, and with a pi’oper posi- 
tion of the limb for its functional use ; the duration of the period of 
recovery; the permanency of that result, and its frequency, as result- 
ing from excision or from tlie natural cure ; and their liability to life, 
or comparative mortality. Statistical results bearing on those ques- 

* 8i. ThoiiuiH’s lL>pp. Muh,, P. IW. An oxoellont Ryu'oiinoTi of syuostosiFt, with 
tin* frnioral and tibia! tads uf Imiu* in suH'iiraU* a))]K»sili<>n, afkT (‘Xcision of tbo 
kn(*<‘-iMiiu. patella, 1ia\ ing U:vii retuiuud in tlib cubu, lius uho boceino lirmly 

wnik'd to llie ('jid of the iVuiur. 
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t\or\s, and which shall bo sufficiently accurate and comprehensive for 
comparisoR, are wanting with regard to the knee-joint, no less than in 
r4<gpect to other joints. 

Six valuable cases of knee-joint anchylosis, resulting frorn disease, 
without suppuration, have been recorded by Mr, T. ]lryant.* They 
do not, however, ^entirely meet the questions which I have suggested, 
and thb limited number of cases do not supply sulfigient data for 
comparison. * 

The period^of natural cure would seem to bo very protradte^, ex- 
tending often to»5vo years or more, and oven to ton years. Ca»cs of 
this duration, respectively — not, it must bo confessed, of a very inviting 
and encouraging c^jaracter — are recorded by Mr. T. Bryant and by 
Mr. Hilton as having occurred in their pmctice for the meclianical euro 
ofr knee-joint dise<l3e. But even a more important consideration is this, 
that such protracted recovery is attended with a proportionate reduction 
of conatitulional vigour. Hence, with reference to the question of 
mortality, operative interference may be too late, or intercurront dis- 
ease, consequent on delay, may carry off the patient. In either case, 
death ensues from the prolonged attempt to bring about a natural 
anchylosis. The patient is killed in the curing. 

But this inquiry must be pursued. Its importance cannot bo over- 
estimated, since, even in the advanced state of suppuration, free in- 
cisions into the joint may prove successful in terminating the disease, 
with a movable joint, or at least with anchylosis — a mode of .treat- 
ment in aid of the natural euro for which Surgery is indebted to 
Mr. Gay. 

In a few instances which have come to my knowledge, fihrom 
anchylosis has occurred, as the result of excision of the knee-joint; and 
a false-joint having formed, instead of synostosis, the limb has lup^jome 
proportionately useful. One such case is related by Mf. Barwcll,t the 
patient having been operated on bv Mr. Cowell, at the Victoria Hospital. 

fJxcisicm in relation to Life, or the Mortality after Operation, — Taking 
the results of largo collections of cases, and those also in different 
Hospitals as smaller collections, three general coiicl lihions may bo esta- 
blished respecting the rate of mortality from knee-joint excision for 
disease 1. A diminished mortality as the operation has continjied. to 
be practised. 2. Since the revival of the ope»ation, and more recently, 
an average death-rate of ono in four or five eases. 3. Very different 
death-rates in the hands of individual Surgeons, varying from oyc in 
two or three, 4o one in ten and ono in nineteen, or even less. The 
conditions of disease, both local and constitutional, in the cases selected 
for operation, have doubUess mainly determined this different resulting 
mortality, anc^ not uninfluential has boon the mode of performing the 
operation, and more significant the after-treatment. But the operation 
and after-treatment in the particulars essential to success have, per- 
haps, chiefly affected the resulting state of the limb. The general 
results respecting the mortality oJf knee-joint excision for disease in 
large collections of cases, and those of different Hospitals in the United 
Kingdom during a period of five years, are exhibited in the following 
collections of ca^es, which illustrate the three general conclusions 
already referred to. 

* Medical Times and (hizcitct 1870-! f “ Trails, Clin, Soc.” 1S70. 
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Fl>r, tho special returns relating to Hospitals (and to, individual 
Surgeons), I am indebted to those whoso names are stated b*low. . * 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that, of the lai^e total numbet of 
cases, soipo are necessarily included in more than one collection. 

t 

f 

1. Collected by 'Mr. Butcher. Period, 1850-54. — Number of cases, SPl : recoveries, 
• 25 ; deaths, 0 (mortality, 1 in 5). Period, 1854-5G. — Number of cases, 50 : recoveries, 

41 ; deaths, 0 (mortality, 1 in 5 or 6). 

2. CoPected by Mr. Price. Period, 1700-1860, extended by Mr. p. Smith to 1805. 
— NunSber of cases, 310 : recoveries, 210; deaths, 70 (mortality per cent./ 24*05, or 
1 in 4J. Amputations after excision, 30 : recoveries, 30 ; deatlrs, 0. 

3. Collected by Dr. MaoCormao. — Number of cases, 74 ; recoveries, 49 ; deaths, 
25. Amputations after excision, 1 1 : recoveries, 7 ; deaths, 4. 

4. Collected by Mr. W, P. Swain. — Number of cases, 82 :c recove^f qs, 07 ; deaths, 
15. Amputations after excision, 4 : recoveries, 4 ; deaths, 0. 

5. Collected by Dr. It. IJodges. — Number of cases, 208: recJbvcries, 100; deaths, 

60 (mortality per cent., 28*84, or 1 in 3 or 4). Amimtatious after excision, 42 : 
recoveries, 7 (?) ; deaths, 9. «• 

6. Collected by Hey feld or,— Number of cases, 213 : recoveries, 149 ; deaths, CA. 

7. Collected by M. L. Peniere (British and foreign). Period, 1702-1809. — ^Num- 
ber of cases, 431; recoveries, 300; deaths, 131, including 47 amputations and C 
re-excisions. 


Author*8 Chllection, 

1. King’s College Hospital ; period, 1850-70. (Per Mr. 11. Smith.) — Number of 
cases, 80 : recoveries, 57 ; deaths, 23. Amputations after excision, 8 ; recoveries, 4 ; 
dcathsf 4. 

2. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; period, 1800-70. (Per Mr. Callender.) — Num- 
ber of cases, 37 : recoveries, 28 ; deaths, 9. Amputations after excision, 3 : re- 
coveries, 2 ; 1 death. 

I 3. Koyal Infirmary, Edinburgh ; period, 1805^09, (Per Mr. P. H. Watson.) — 
Number of cases, 32 ; recoveries, 18 ; deaths, 14. 

4. aSt. Thomas’s Hospital ; .period, 1800-70. (Per Mr. F. Churchill.) — Number 
of cases, 22 : recoveries, 14 ; deaths, 4. TJiere was one ami>utation after excision, 
which resulted iu death. (Four easels under treatment.) 

5. Koyal Free Hospital, 1870. — Number of cases, 20; recoveries, 18 ; deathjs, 2. 
Amputations after excision, 0, of which 3 were re-excisions : recoveries, 6. 

6. Chalmers’ Hospital, Edinburgh ; period, six years, 1870. (Per Mr. P. II. 

Watson.) — Number of cases, 18: recoveries, 10; deaths, 2. ** 

7. 4^oyal Sea-Bathing Infirmary, Margate ; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. 
J. K. Clouting.) — Number of cases, 13; recoveries, 10; deaths, 2; re-excisions, 2, 
no implovement. In 1 case, result not stated, 

8. Charing Cross HospitaJl; period, 1870. (Per Mr. Hancock.) — Number of 
cases, 11: recoveries, 11 (?). 

9. ^ Koyal Infirmary, Liverpool ; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. W. J. 
Cleaver.) — Number of cases, 11 : recoveries, 10; 1 death. Amputations after ex- 
cision, 3 ; recoveries, 3. 

10. Westminster Hospital; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. F. Mason.) — 
Number of cases, 10 : recoveries, 8 ; deaths, 2. There was one amputation after 
excision, which recovered, 

11. London Hospital; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. M‘CdSrthy.) — Number 
of oases, 8 : recoveries, 5 ; deaths, 2 ; 1 progressing favourably. 

12. Koyal Albert Hospital, Devon port; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. W. 
P. Swain.) — Number of cases, 6 ; recoveries, 6. One amputation after excision, 
ending fatally. 

13. Great Northern Hospital; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. J* Willis) — 

Number of cases, 4 : recoveries, 2; deaths, 2. «, 

14. St. Mary’s Hospital; period, five years, 1870. ^IPer Mr. Gascoyen.) — ^Neun* 
ber of cases, 2 : 1 recovery ; 1 death. 

15. Guy’s Hospital; period, 1804-09, or live years. (Per Mr. T. B^ant» 
from Dr. Steel, Superintendent.) ^Amputations after excision^ 4: teco^eA^ 3 ; 
1 death. 
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Comparative Mortality of Excisiofiy and Amputation in the Thigh . — 
The results of thigh-amputation for disease, as noted in University 
College Hospital, are thus stated by Mr. Erichsen : of 34 cases of such 
ahiputation, 7 died ; or say 1 in 5 — a mortality of 20^ ^er cent. Mal- 
gaigne’s statistics from the Parisian Hospitals show a far higher mor- 
tality : in 153 cases of thigh-amputation for disease, i)2 died, being a 
mortality of 60 per cent. Mr. Syme represents the mortaltty as yet 
higher — from 70 Jso 80 per cent., taking amputationg^ of the thigh 
generally. Approaching larger masses of results, we find that in Mr- 
T. Bry&nt’s collection of 1168 cases of thigh-amputation, 254 died, or 
21*7 per cent. ;*and in Carrick^s still larger collection of 1413 ^ases, 
434 died — a mortality of 30-71 per cent., or 9 per cent, higher mor- 
tality than iJH the firmer scries. These large collections of cases, how- 
ej/er, arc indiscriminate. They include excisions for injury as well as 
for disease, and the latter not exclusively such as might be eligible for 
excision. J3ut Mr. Bryant lias supplied 188 casds of amputation of the 
thigh for chronic disease of the knee-joint ; and of these there were 41 
deaths — > death in between 4 and 5 cases, or a mortality of 21*8 per 
cent. This nearly corresponds to the death-rate first stated; and it 
about equals the death-rate after excision. But if the mortality of 
thigh-amputation, and of excision of the knee-joint, both for disease 
of the joint, be thus about equal, the patients who survive either opera- 
tion have a very different advantage ; the one being without a limb, 
the other with the limb preserved ! 

Slate of the Linib. — The functional result of excision, whether of 
the knee-joint or other joints, is generally expressed in rather vague 
terms — e.gf., useful limb, without specifying the kind of union, or the 
position of the limb, as straight or bent. This indefinite mode of 
record omits much satisfactory information respecting the state of 
the limb after operation. As a specimen of the average record dof re- 
sults under this head, I may cite from Mr. Butcher’s collection of cases 
re^rred to in considering the relation of knee-joint excision to the 
mortality after operation. Of the 25 recoveries, out of 31 cases, 17 
were enabled to walk about with ‘‘ perfect use ” of the limb. Of the 
41 recoveries, out of 50 cases, 33 had “ useful limfe,” the remaining 7 
being subjected to amputation. 

Compared with the stump after amputation. Sir William Fergus- 
son justly observes : — “A well-healed sturajf never in reality improves’, 
unless, possibly, it'gets more callous, whilst often it gets more tender 
and irritable : but the seeming perfect, result of excision at the ^nd of 
six or twelve months, just when stumps arc generally at the best, is no 
criterion of true perfection. If the limb is properly managed after- 
wards, it goes on improving for months — ay, for years. The thigh, log, 
and foot enlltrge in bulk ; and in particular, with this change, the leg 
and foot improve in muscular energy.” But why draw any further 
comparison between a stump — a truncated limb, and a slightly short- 
ened limb, even although the stump be fitted and set off with an 
artificial leg ? 

The average duration qjt the progress of l*ecovery is considerable. 
A^feo^ding to Dr. Hodges’ tables, the duration of treatment, when the 

S 'la had .beem removed, in 48 cases, was 225 days ; and when that 
is b^eved to have been left, in 38 cases, this period extended to 
jltys The average duration, therefore, was about eight months. 
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But in eight successful cases, all of them children, at St. Thomas’s Hos« 
pital,* the average duration of treatment, as reported by Mr. ^llingham, 
was only 20G days, or about seven months. Many cases also progress 
more rapidly than this ; and in my first case of excision of the knGo 
the peripd of osseous union was only sixty days, or two months, the knee 
then supporting the weight of the trunk. This patient ^was thirty- 
three years old <at the time of operation, with previous synovial disease 
of six years’ d miration ; and the union has stood the test of nineteen 
years’ free use of the limb (1878). The average period for recover/, in 
my oyjn cases, has been, for the production of firm qr perhaps osseous 
union, three months ; and to regain a thoroughly useful limb, three 
months more, in a starched bandage, with gentle use of the limb 
gradually, for support and progression. Subseqi^ntly jtjhe limb will 
regain bulk and strength by increasing muscular development. 

The permanent character of a successful result after excision, aifd 
the average freque^icy^oi such result, are questions severally omitted 
from statistical records. Both these important elements are noted in 
the results of my own cases. (See Analysis^ p. 29.) ^ 

The growth of the limb in length, after excision of the knee-joint, is 
a question respecting which the results arc conflicting. The question 
can only affect the propriety of this operation in youth or childhood. It 
was originally suggested and investigated by Professor Humphry, of 
Cambridge, in an admirable paper on the Growth of Bones in their 
Long Axis at their Epiphysial Cartilages. The two epiphyses — ^upper 
and iogvor — in a long bone are not equally productive of its longitu- 
dinal growth; one is a more active organ of growth than the other. In 
the tibia and humerus the upper epiphysis is thus more important ; in 
the femur and radius, the lower epiphysis. But the lower femoral epi- 
physis would appear to bo relatively more important to the longitudinal 
growth of the femur than the upper tibial epiphysis is to the elonga- 
tion of the tibia*^ Hence, with reference to excision of the knee-joint, 
removal of the femoral epiphysis will more especially arrest the subse- 
quent growth of the limb in length. The growth of the foot also is 
arrested, so that it may become insufficient to sustain the weight of 
the body. All this'arrest of development may bo reduced still further 
by the imperfect growth from previous disease. 

The practical deduction, therefore, seemed to be, that if, by excision 
of the knee in a growing- subject, the epiphyses and epiphysial carti- 
lages of the tibia and femur be removed, this operation will invariably 
tend to arrest the growth of the limb subsequently. Mr. Pemberton, 
of Birmingham, followed in 1 859 with a case in which, a youth having 
been operated on in 1854, the limb in 1859 was nine inches shorter 
than its fellow. Another case, from the practice of Dr. Keith, of 
Aberdeen, showed a deficiency in length of five inchesu during six 
years’ growth. Counter-evidence on this question is adduced by Mr. 
Butcher. Dr. Keith himself wrote to the latter eminent Surgeon, in 
185G, that “ J. Hay’s limb, operated on November, 1853, is plump, and 
growing in length as fast as his sound limb. So also is J. Keith’s, 
operated on May, 1854.” Corroborative cases are cited from reports 
by Mr. Pago, of Carlisle, and Mr. Brotherston. In a case where the 
entire epiphyses were removed by Mr. C. Heath fromjbho knee-joint of 
a boy aged eleven years and a half, subsequent measurements showed 
that the loa^ of growth in length of the limb, was only two inches in 
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five years and a half. This case also illustrated the fact that such 
arrest of gtowth depends more on the removal of the lower epiphysis 
of the femur than the upper epiphysis of the tibia, the one bono 
g%*owing in length less than the other after removal of its epiphysis 
at the knee-joint. Thus, the femur, as compared with ^ts fellow, had 
lost four inches ; the tibia, compared with its fellow, liad lost only half 
an inch, — making an absolute difference in the wliohi lengith of the 
limb of four inches and a half. ^ 

•The pern^anenl utility of the limb thus shortened by arrested 
growth^ may not jbe impaired. After an excision of the knee-j(jint by 
Mr. Holmes, eight years previously, and where the whole epipliyisis of 
the femur was removed, progressive shortening had taken place to the 
extent of and ^ half inches, by twenty-two years of ago ; yet a 
compensatory drojiping of the pelvis on that side to the amount of twa 
inches? and a hi§h-hoelcd boot of four inches, enabled the patient to 
walk with/i slight limp to any distance, at the mto of over four miles 
an hour ; and ho can walk twenty-fivc miles a day without fatigue. 
Thetmusdes of the thigh are much wasted. 

Still, allowing for these and other exceptional cases, the rule already 
laid down as to excision of the knee-joint in young subjects, under the 
age of about ton or twelve years, should bo observed. 

Ite-excision, — This proceeding is particularly advocated by Sir 
William Fergusson. In his “ Lectures on the Progress of Surgery 
he urges re-excision after a fair trial of the result of the original opera- 
tion. Then ho observes : ‘‘ 1 believe dealing freely with the wound, 
opening sinuses, clearing away strumous ciTote material, picking away 
loose necrosed pieces of bone, gouging away bare material of the kind 
— ay, even opening up the whole surfaces, and sawing off fresh pieces 
of bone, to be better than amputation.^’ My own experience of re- 
excision, as tp the knee-joint, has been favourable. Thus, in 12^ eases 
of knee-joint excision, 1 was followed by re-excisioTi, and then by 
secondary amputation, but with a recovery so rapid as seemed to 
indicate that neither of the previous operations, excision or re-excision, 
was pi;ejndicial to secondary amputation for the preservation of life. 

Secondary Ampntiiilon, — In exceptional cases, the course of an ex- 
cision of the knee-joint may look very unpromising, so that the Sur- 
geon may be tempted to despair of a successful result, and cxcl^angc a 
watchful after-treatment by resorting at once to amputation. It would 
bo impossible to give directions which should supersede judgment in 
all the contingencies which may arise. So long as any failure of 
osseous unich may bo referable to a limited amount of caries or 
necrosis and suppuration, at the scat of operation, the case will bo one 
for topical interference, or, at the most, timely re-excision. Even 
under the most unfavourable circumstances apparently, experience has 
justified me in not hastily dooming a limb to (secondary) amputation. 
Thus, in one case, where in addition to excision for unusually extensive 
scrofulous caries of both articular ends of bone in the knee-joint, it 
was also necessary to remove the whole of a thickened, pulpy synovial 
membrane, nothing but a very thin skin flap was left. This sloughed 
entirely, exposing the cncts of bone ; extensive necrosis scorned very 
probable, or osteo-myelitis, under these circumstances. Yet healthy 
gt*anulations sprung up between the section-surfaces of the femur and 
tibia,, in apposition, and the granulations coah'seing, the breach of con- 
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tinuity was restored by fibrous union ; at the same time cicatrization 
dippifag down from the surrounding skin, completely closed^ the large 
opening. Eventually, the cicatrix became level, and movable; while 
ossific union slpwly took place. The result was one of the best-lookiif^ 
and most successful excisions that could be desired. ^ 

The prohahility of amputation becoming necessary afte|; knee-joint 
excision w a question that may bo gathered from the collections of 
results which I, have brought forward, and which sjiow also the mor- 
tality, in addition to the proportion of deaths arising fr<^ the opAa- 
tion Off excision. Of the 7 cases alluded to in Mr.^ButchorV report 
as having been subjected to amputation after excision«had apparently 
failed, G. recovered rapidly, and only 1 died. In my own cases, of 12 
knee-joint excisions, 3, including the 1 i*e-cxcision case, wqpp submitted 
to amputation, and all made rapid recoveries. Compared vfith primaTij 
amputation of the thigh for disease of the knee-joint, these results as 
to the mortality are most gratifying, and without at once sacrificing 
the limb, which might yet be preserved by excision. Tims, in addition 
to the statistics already quoted, the mortality of primary amputation 
formerly at St. George’s Hospital, as practised for ‘‘ abscess ” and 
“ ulceration of the articular cartilages,” was most melancholy. Of 1 1 
such amputations of the thigh at that Hospital, as reported in the 
Medical Times and Gazette (1850), 5, or nearly 50 per cent., of the 
fiaticnts died, while 1 of the remaining 6 was convalescent only on 
the sixty-second day. 

Ttijical Cases op Knee-Joint Excision. — In proceeding to record 
the essential particulars of some of my own knee-joint eases, it seems 
desirable to take them separately fi*om the records of previous experi- 
ence, in order to represent them from two points of view; — firstly, as 
supplying tf/pical illustrations of the conditions of disease, local and 
constitutional, which are appropriate for excision, and the results, 
proximate and permanent, of operation in each case, together with any 
peculiarities ; secondly, the cases arc submitted to analysis with re- 
ference to these and other questions of importanoe pertaining to ex- 
cision of the knee-joint for disease. ^ 

Two of the cases were partly narnited in the Hosjntal Reports of 
the Lamcet of 1800 ; the remaining ten cases I have abridged 
from clinical notes carefully taken by Mr. T. C. Murphy, formerly 
senior housd-surgeon at the Iloyal Free Hospital. 

The first four cases especially illustmte the conditions of disease 
whichaaro most suitable for excision of the knee-joint, during the 
course of disease ; in three other cases, 7, 8, and 9, as fiDm failure of 
the natuiul euro, botli in regard to the kind of anchylosis and by 
malposition of the limb. The remaining five cases — belonging either 
to the former or to the latter class — are interesting more particularly 
as cxhihitiiig peculiarities or complications : in one case, albuminuria ; 
in another case, a very early period of life; in another, pregnancy at 
tlic time of excision, but safe parturition at the full period, with a 
living, healthy child, and the mother’s limb having undergone firm 
osseous union ; in another, accidental detachment of the tibial epi- 
])liysis in tlie operation ; in another, acute tetanus and death. 

Case 1. — Elizabeth D — — , mt. 33; admitted into^the Royal Free 
Hospital on the 12th of September, 1859. Chronic synovitis of the 
right knee-joint, of traumatic origin (Fig. 488); duration of disease^ six 
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years; treatment occasionally. Ulceration of the articular cartilages, 
and oxten^ve caries of the ends of the femur and tibia. Constitutional 



Fig. 488. 



coTidition, nervous cxlianstion. E.ttelsinn,. llecovrrij^ with fii’in osseous 
union and a tliorouglily useful limb, in two nmntlis. Itcsnlt known to 
be permanent after nineteen years (lb'7H). (Sec Mg. 48H.) 

Case 2. — William A — — , oct. 27; admitted into the Hospital July, 
18G9. Chronic sunovitls of the left knee, apparently q^. constitutional 
origin; five years’ duration; four months’ treatment. Pulpy thickening 
of synovial membrane. Ulceraiion of the articular cartilages, and 
suporticial caries of the ends of the femur and tibia. Health good. 
Excisimi. Reamery^ with firm osseous union and a lisefiil limb, in three 
months. Subsequently, limb slightly bowed. Fc^oianent result known, 
one and a half year. 

Case 8. — John P , cet. 18; admitted into the Hospital October 

19th, 1859. Scrofulous caries of the ends of the femur and the tibia in 
the right knee-joint, of traumatic origin ; five and a half years’ dura- 
tion; two years’ treatment, in five Metropolitan Hospitals. IStrtiaL 
ulceration of the articular cartilages. Hectic and emaciation ; this con- 
stitutional condition improved by medicine and diet before operation. 
Excision, Recf^ery, with union, in three months. At St. George’s 
Hospital, apparent recurrence of the disease after ten months. Am- 
putation ; rapid recovery. 

Case 4. — Emily R — ; — , aet. 20; admitted into the Hospital April, 
1869. Scrofulous caries of the ends of the femur and the tibia in the 
left knee, of traumatic origin ; one year’s duration ; nine months’ treat- 
racait. Ulceration of the articular cartilages. Health irregular. Ex- 
cision^ Recovery^ with partly firm union, in three months. Formation 
of abscesses and* sinuses around the callus, and prolonged discharge. 
Amputation^ and recovery in a month. 

Case 6. — Sarah A. H , aet. 18 ; admitted into the Hospital 
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February 2nd, 18G9. Scrofulous caries of the ends of the femur and 
tibia* in the right knee-joint, of traumatic origin ; twelve ^pars* dura- 
tion, with occasional treatment. Ulceration of the articular cartilages. 
Marked anaui^ia. Excision. Secondary haemorrhage next day, suj>- 
pressed J)y ice-bag. Displacement and projection of the end of the 
femur on the ijfth day. Jte-excision of its extremity. Albuminous 
urine suporvenfrd in a few days, with marked cachexia and prostration ; 
and sloughing the integument of the calf. An^miation in middle 
third of the thigh. Rapid disappearance of albumen injihe urine, &nd 
restoration of strength. JRecovery by primary unio% with a pfferfcctly 
sound stump, in one month. About six months afterwards, the stump 
was still sound, but the patient was affected with scrofulous conjunc- 
tivitis and opacity of the cornea, also complete deafcioss. # • 

Case 6. — Elizabeth A. G , oot. 5 ; admitted into the Hospital 

July, 1809. Scrofulous caries of the ends of the femur and tibiflT, espe- 
cially the latter, in the loft knee-joint of a child, of supposed trau- 
matic origin ; three and a half years’ duration, and occasional treat- 
ment. Ulceration of the articular cartilages. Health good.* Ex^isum 
thrmigh the epiphyses. Recovery^ with firm osseous union and a useful 
limb, in four mouths. Permanent result known, one and a quarter year. 

Case 7. — Henry G , set. 20; admitted into the Hospital October 

28th, 1809. Chronic synovitis of the loft knee-joint, of traumatic 
origin ; one year’s duration ; ten months’ treatment. Partial ulcera- 
tion of the articular cartilages of the femur and tibia, followed by 
partial fibrous anchylosis and retraction of the leg, with partial disloca^ 
tion of the femur forwards. Health good. Useless tenotomy of the 
hamstring muscles. Excision. Ilecovcry^ with a thoroughly firm 
osseous union and useful limb, in two months and a half. Vermanent 
result known, one year. (Fig. 489.) 

Caj^e 8. — Henry H , cet. 17 ; admitted into the Hospital Novem- 

Fig. 489. 27th, 18G9. Scrofulous caries of the 

right knee-joint, of traumatic origin ; four- 
teen years’ duration, with occasional treat- 
ment. Partial ulceration of the ajrticular 
cartilages of the femur and tibia, followed 
by partial fibrous anchyosis and retraction 
of the leg, with partial dislocation of the 
femur forwards. Health good. Useless 
tenotomy of the hamstring muscles. ExcU 
sion. Recovery^ with osseous union and a 
useful limb, in two months.‘ This patient 
sat up out of bed daily at the end of five 
weeks. Permanent result,. Nino months 
after operation (December, 1870) ho could 
stand on the one leg unsupported, and 
hop on it ; just before Christmas ho 
walked from near Gray’s Inn Road to 
Harrow and back — a distance of twenty- 
four miles — for a day’s bird-snaring ; «,nd 
on Boxing-day he was sliding on the ice 
all day. Continued result, one and a quar- 
ter year after operation. (Fig. 490.) 

Case 9. — Thomas W > 10; admitted into the Hospital 
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October, 1869. Scrofulous caries of the loft knee-joint, of traTimatic 
origin ; scjjfen years’ duration and. equally prolonged treatment, latterly 
by extension of the limb. Partial ulceration of the articular cartilages 
of the femur and tibia, followed by partial fibrous ^mchylosis and 


Fig. 400. 



Fig 401. 



retraction of the leg, with partial dislocation of the femur forwards. 
Health delicate, with constant cough. Excision through the epiphyses. 
Recovery y with osseous union and a useful limb, in twp monthsp and a 
half. Permanent result known, one and a quarter year, (Pig. 491.) 

^Case 10. — Sarah S , oot. 20. Chronic synovitis of the right 

knee-joint, of traumatic origin, by a fall off a form. Duration of dis- 
ease, fpurteen years. Treatment in two Metropolitan Hospitals at 
different periods up to fifteen years of age. ’ At both these institutions 
amputation of the thigh was declared imperative. Extensive ulceration 
of the articular cartilages of the femur and tibia ; limited •fibrous 
anchylosis, with retraction of the leg to ah angle of sixly degrees ; 
anchylosis of the patella to the condyles of the femur. Health re- 
duced ; pregnancy of one month. Excision, The night of opcmtioii, 
« sickness from* chloroform. For two days, painful startings and jump- 
ings in the leg of spasmodic character, affecting the knee. Fourth 
day, an hysterical fit, and the startings were renewed. The usual 
apparatus — a long back-splint, and an external iiitcrrui)tcd splint 
with foot-piece — holds firmly, and no displacement of the ends of bone. 
Spasms subdued, and sleep induced by the hypodermic injection of 
morphia — one-sixth of a grain dose occasionally. Two months and one 
week after operation, “quickening” was first felt. The incision had 
firmly healed by primary union, and firm anchylosis between the ends 
of bone progressing. P'nffy swelling around the knee ; reduced by 
moderate and gradual compression with a many-tailed bandage. On 
removing the splints, a small ulcer was found on the heel^ and another 
OTi the sharp edge of the tibia. Apparatus reapplied, leaving the hec4 
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more tinoovcred, and an opening opposite the tibial ulcer. TTndet 
zinc-wash dressings, both sores healed. General health v^^ry good*; 
the patient fast regaining flesh and colour, with a bright eye aaid 
cheerful aspect — looking, indeed, the picture of health. liecover^, 
with firm fibrous anchylosis, in three months ; limb put up in a 
starched bandage, and the patient allowed to get about on crutches. 
Shortly After, Nvas discharged from the Hospital. A tendency to 
bowing outwards of the knee was soon evinced ; rectified by gradual 
manipulation, the imperfectly ossified callus admitting of such rc- 
a<lj fist i lent ^ and the starched bandage was re-applied. Farturition at 
the fiill period ; the mother and child both having dbne well. Firm 
osseous union. Fermanent result known, six: months. 

Case 11. — Harriet M , rot. 16. Chranic sl^novitir toi the left 

knee-joint, of traumatic origin, — by a fall, and many jrcars afterwarc^s, 
by a puncture-wound with a crotchet-needle two inches in 'depth, 
penetrating the joint! Duration of disease, thirteen years from first 
injury, six months from the second. Treatment commenced three years 
ago, continued for one year in a Metropolitan Hospital, theU for Some 
time in a special Hos])ital — where extension was long used without any 
permanent benefit. Fartial ulceration of the articular cartilages of the 
femur and tibia ; limited fibrous anchylosis, with retraction of the leg 
— the toes just touching the ground, and partial dislocation of the 
femur forwards. Excision. Sickness after chloroform. Acute injlam^ 
rnatory feoer in twenty-four hours. Slight rigors on each of the two 
days following the operation. Third day, copious pink lithates deposit 
in urine, and subsidence of the fever. Sixth day, slight i^eturn of 

feverishness, and in the evening erythematous 
Fig. 492. ]f)atcltes appeared on the arms, front of chest, 

and neck ; face flushed. This subsided in 
twenty-four hours, under treatment by bicar- 
bonate of potash and tincture of hyoscyamus. 
Eleventh day, a gangrenous patch of sldn^ aljput 
the size of half a crown, in the middle lino of 
tlic incision, which sloughed away in tvio days, 
exposing a portion of the femoral end of bone. 
All the sutures were now removed. Wound 
otherwise healthy, primary union taking place 
except in middle, and, as usual, at the angles. 
Ends of bone in perfect apposition. Sixteenth 
day, trismus, followed by full development of 
tetanus in twenty-four hours. At the end of 
thirty-six hours, death. Hydrate of chloral had 
been tried in ten-grain doses every hour. P.-M. 
examination of the joint — UnioA by tags of 
lymph, puriform fluid around ends of bone. 

Case 12. — William B , rot. 9. Chro7iic 

synovitis of the loft knee-joint, of traumatic 
origin, by a sligld blow with a hoop. Duration 
of disease, ten months. Treatment in two Metro- 
politan Hospitals ; and then in the Hoyal Free 
llospital — by strapping, etc. ^ Discharged; re- 
admitted in a month ; extension by a back-splint and screw, continued 
for five weeks without any effect. Fartial tdceratkm of the articular 
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cartilages of the femur and tibia ; fibrous anchylosis, with retraction 
erf the — the toes touching the ground, and partial dislocation of 

the femur forwards and outwards. ^Excision, Accidental detachment 
of tibial epiphffsis^ its removal, with the articular end* of the femur 
through its epiphysis; also the patella. Recovery withoift a bad 
symptom. ^Result — Period since operation, seven years. (F 492.) 

Analysis of this Cases. — (1.) Omdttio'iis of Diseane, — Caries in all cases, with 
tho*destruction of the* articular cartilages of both the femur and tibia. In Case 1 
tlie femur was okiefly afiected, in Case G the tibia, and dn the other ten isases both 
bones were about ecj^ially affectefl. The jjatella was healthy in nearly all cfftees. 

(2.) Commencement of the Disease, — Synovitis in six cases — 1, 2, 7, 10, XI, 12 ; 
scrofulous caries in the other six cases. Cause : traumatic in eleven cases ; consti- 
tutional in Case 2. 

(Jb) DuraM&a of Difease^ and of Treatment previous to Operation. — Case 1 : disease 
6 years; treatment occasionally. Case 2: disease 5 years; 4 months’ treatment. 
Cfase 3* disease 5i years; 2 y(;ars’ treatment. Case 4: disease 1 year; 9 months’ 
treatment. Case 5 : disease 12 years ; occasional treatiTient. Case 0 : disease 3.} 
years ; occasional treatment. Case 7 : disease 1 year; 10 months’ treatment. Case 8 : 
disease 14 years ; treatment occasionally. Case 9 : disease 7 years ; and equally 
prolonged freatment. Case 10: dise4ise 14 years; treatment in two Metropolitan 
Hospitals. Case 11: disease 13 years; treatment 1 year in a Metropolitan Hos- 
pital, then in a special Hr^spital. Case 12 : disease 10 months ; treatment in two 
Metropolitan Hospitals, tlien in the Iloyal Free Hospital. 

(4.) The constitutional disorder had not advanced to hectic and emaciation in 
any of the twelve cases except in Case 3. In Case 1, nervous exhaustion ; 2, health 
good; 4, health irregular, digestion impaired; 5, marked anmmia; 0, health good ; 
7, health good; 8, health good; 9, health delicate, with constant cough; 10, health 
reduced; 11, health good; 12, health good. ^ 

Pregnancy, without miscarriage, at the time of excision ; parturition at tho full 
period, mother and child well ; in Case 10. 

(5.) Age and JSex.—Ago: 33, 27, 18, 20, 18, 5, 20, 17, 10, 20, IG, and 9 years. 
Sex : six males and six females. 

(G.) Operation. — Tho mcision was semilunar downwards from condyle to condylo 
in all the cases. The portions of hone excised were the articular end's of the femur 
and tibia in all the cases, with additional portions of cancellated bone in^Oases 1 
and G. TJic patella was removed in all cases. The synovial memhrarie was also 
removed as much as possible in Cases 2 and 7 of chronic synovitis. Hsemorrhage 
wa? inconsiderable during the operation in all tho cases ; no ligatures were requi red, 
the articular vessels being securtjd by torsion and exposure. Sutures — metallic in 
Case 1, fiilk in tho subscjqueiit eight cases. DreSkings — wate*r dressings in Cases 1 
and 3, weak carbolic lotion in the other ten cases. Splints — a back-splint and 
an outside interrupted splint, with foot- piece, in all cases, except 1 and 3. 

(7.) Frimary IJnion. — Complete, except just at angles of the incision, in.Cascs 2, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, or in seven cases ; partial in Cases t, 3, 4, 5, 11, or iir five cases. 

Secondary luemorrhage in Cases 3, 5, and 8 ; arrested by ice in the first case, by 
ligature in tho latter two. Sloughing or ulceration from pressure in two cases 5 
and 10. » ’ 

(8.) Interval of Removal of Splints. — Average period one month after operation, 
and at similar periods subsequently ; making only throe or four rcapplications of 
tho retentive apparatus in each case. 

(9.) Results,— OsBoows or firm union, and a straight limb, in all the cases ; except 
Case 3, where ft was incomplete; Cases 4 and 5, which were subjected to amputa- 
tion; and Case 11, the only death,, and from acute tetanus in thirty-six hours, seven- 
teen days after operation. Period of union, average three months. Afterwards the 
limb became slightly bowed in two cases — 2 and G ; the latter a child aged five. 

(10.) Re^excision in Case 5 — a scrofulous case, 

(11.) Secondary Amputation in Cases 4 and 5 — both scrofulous cases ; also in tho 
questionable Case 3 — a scrofulous case. 

(12.) Permanent Result. — Ifltimate known period: (1) 19 years ; (2) 11 year • (6) 
14 year; (7) 1 year^; (8) IJ year; (9) li year; (10) G months; (12) 7 years. 

In this series of typical cases for excision of the knee-joint, it 
should be observed that all of them relate either to scrofulous caries 
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of the articular ends of bone, or to chronic synovitis, but not of a 
rheumatic character. The following case illustrates the condition ot 
“ chronic rheumatic arthritis/^ in which I had recourse to the opera- 
tion ; and at the most adv^anced period of life that excision has hitherto 
been practised, — Jifty-threG ynars of age. As being the only case of its 
kind, I h()bVO transcribed it almost in extenso from my original com- 
municatioTi, and which is recorded in the “ Medico- Chirurgical Trans- 
actions,’^ vol, IH. • • 

Sarah A , set. 53, residing at Dunstable, was admitted ip.to the 

Royal Free Hospital, July 25th, 1872. The histor;f^of her present 
state, as taken from the report of Dr. M’Kellar, senior resident 
medical officer, is briefly as follows : 

Twenty-three years ago she had an attack of Aieumrftfism, which, 
having affected various joints, finally settled in the Jeft knee, giving 
rise to severe pain and, considerable swelling, which confined her to bed 
for ten weeks. Recurring arthritic disease lasted up to December, 
1871, a protracted period of twenty years. Then she had a fall ffom 
some height downstairs, the leg on the affected side being twisted 
under her. This injury immediately superinduced a worse attack in 
the knee-joint, and she remained in bed again for nine weeks. Treat- 
ment was adopted without affording relief, and at length she came to 
bo under my care at the hospital. 

On admission the left knee-joint was much enlarged, measuring in 
circumference two inches more than its fellow ; it had a globular form, 
but prbsenting some irregular nodosities, apparently of an osseous 
character around the articular ends of bone ; the joint had undergone 
partial dislocation backwards, the head of the tibia projecting behind 
the condyles of the femur, and false or fibrous anchylosis had taken 
place, giving some degree of immobility to the articulation, although 
this def^ended partly on a generally thickened state of the ligamentous 
and aponeurotic structures, and on the ossific deposit around the joint. 
Thence the subluxation became more conspicuous when the patient; a 
very corpulent woman, attempted to stand on the limb, whereby the 
condyles of the femur abuttbd more prominently forward, showing 
that the anchylosis was loose and flexible. The patella w&s firmly 
anchylosed to the femur just above the outer condyle. 

Considering this useless state of the limb, excision of the joint 
seemed justifiable, with the view of inducing osseous union, and restor- 
ing a useful member. But the continued recurrence of severe attacks 
of pafli, affecting the patient’s general health, and the 4>therwise in- 
curable character of the disease, more immediately determined the 
propriety of operation ; while the prolonged duration of the joint- 
condition, the necessity for interference ere the patient’^ constitutional 
reserve-power might prove insufficient for recovery after operation, 
and the relatively advanced period of life, admitted of no further 
delay. 

Accordingly I had recourse to excision, notwithstanding the patient’s 
age. 

After the operation no unfavourable symptoih occurred of conse- 
quence. Primary union, went on, except, as usual, at the. angles of the 
wound, which gave issue to a moderate amount of oo*zing serous dis- 
charge ; and in three weeks the line of incision had become soundly 
united. In the course of a week or two the patient was allowed, by 
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ber own rcgacst, to sit np in bed, reclining on a back support. Seven 
weeks afteg* operation the splints wore removed; firm union of the 
bones was found to be established, with the limb in a perfectly straight 
pSsition. But the patient could not yet raise her leg •from the bed. 
Apparatus reapplied. • 

Octoboiw^th. — The patient was carried from bed, 3nd permitted to 
sit up*^pr some hours, the limb in splints resting on two chairs. Sho 
was suddenly attacked with erysipelas, which, commoncfhg in the foot 
an<J lo^, spread np the thigh — sparing the front of the knee — and 
extended above the buttock to the loins, and round to the lower^part 
of the abdomen* Eventually the limb remained in a state of great 
oedema. 

During the coui^o of this attack, the splints having been necessarily 
rqmoved, the limjj gradually became slightly bowed outwards at the 
knee, ^ot the union remained firm, and the incisipn never reopened or 
gave issnc«to any discharge. Oxide of zinc was powdered over the 
whole surface, forming a kind of casement which absorbed the moisture, 
and •seem M to stimulate its internal absorption. The oedema subse- 
quently yielded to bandaging, aided by the horizontal position of the 
limb. At length a starched bandage was applied, and about four 
months after operation the patient went homo to Dunstable, with 
instructions to return for examination in about a month. 

Slate of the limb five and a half months after operation. — Union 
firm and immovable. The bowed appearance at the knee is corrected. 
Measurements of the limb are as follows : — Length 32^ inches, ^ound 
limb 35| inches, or 3 inches shortening as the result of excision ; cir~ 
cumferoioe of knee 15^ inches, of sound knee 14| inches, or 1 inch 
more after excision ; the calf 12^ inches, and at the same level of the 
calf in sound limb 13 inches, or only | inch less after operation ; tho 
thigh 19| inches, and at tho same level of the thigh in the sound limb, 
12 inches, or 1^ inch less after operation. The functional use and power 
of ^ic limb may bo thus estimated at the period referred to : tho use of 
tho limb for support in progression is not yet perfect ; but the patient 
can bear her heavy weight upon it, and can walk, with the aid of a 
stick ; the* power of the hmb, according to its muscular development 
compared with that of the other limb, is indicated by the circumfer- 
ential measurements of the calf and thigh. As the limb js brought 
into more active use there cannot be a doubt’ that it will become even 
more nearly equal in respect to its size and strength. 

Proceeding to comment upon the particulars of this case, sofbo of 
them seem to oe more especially suggestive. 

First, tho kind of disease submitted to excision was, I believe, 
almost entirely exceptional to previous experience. In the histories of 
a hundred cdSes collected by Mr. W. P. Swain, and which represent 
the majority of tho cases operated on by Sir William Fergusson and 
some other Surgeons of experience, no allusion whatever is made to 
rheumatic affections, except in two instances. Of one of these cases 
(No. 84) the briefest d<‘Scription is given — that it was “rheumatic 
disease of tho knee-joint,” of no specified character ; aivd that the result 
was recovery, but that of this case “no notes were taken.” In tho 
other case (No. 93) tho patient had been attacked with “ acute rheuma- 
tism” twenty years prfiviously, but “she used the limb until eighteen 
months ago, when she fell, sprained and struck tho knee, amT since 
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that jbhc limb has boon nsolcFis.” Tlic result of operation was recovery 
with a useful limb. In a scries of thirty-nine cases of knon-joint ex- 
cision by Professor Humphry, recorded in the “Transactions’* of this 
Society (1801)'), in no instance was the “nature of the disease,” as 
described, in any way connected with rheumatism. A similar exclusion 
prevails in twdv^o cases l)y Mr. H. Lee, as recorded in the same volume of 
“ Transftetions f ” and also in the histories of thirty-one cases cpHected 
by Mr. ButcliCr, and in a second collection of fifty-one cases (“ Opei’a- 
tive and Conservative Surgery”). o 

One case only of excision of the knee-joint has c mio to my know- 
ledge, wherein the operation has been performed for chronic rheumatic 
arthrit is ; it was in the practice of Mr. Curling at the London Hospital, 
and the result was successful {Lancet, 1HG9). e r 

Secondly, the age of the patient in my case is, believe, the most 
advan(‘ed period of life at whi(;h excision of the knee-joint has hitherto 
beem performed. In Mr. Cnrling’s case tho patient’s age was only 
twenty-three years. From tho various scries of cases already referred 
to, 1 have gathered the most advanced ag()S at which the opcTatioii has 
been performed for other conditions of (liseaso and tho results. 

It apjiears that excision of the knee-joint for disease, as performed 
in 13 cases between the ages of thirty-two and forty-seven years, has 
yielded 7 successful results; and that between tho ages of forty-one and 
forty -seven years there wore 11 cases, with C successful results. If 
then iny own ease, at the most advanced period of life, be snperadded, 
wo have a total of 12 cases, with 7 successful results, between the ages 
of forty-one and fifty-three years. With regard to the question of 
mortality : in one of tho unsuccessful cases of excision, amputation 
afterwards wuis followed by recovery, thus making a gross total of 8 
cases out of 12, or an average of 2 recoveries in every 3 cases ; and 
if the 'aecidentfj deaths by embolism on tho eightie^th day, and phthisis, 
be omitted, tlio recoveries rise to 8 in 10 cases, or 4 out of 5 — a pro- 
portion fully ecpial to the successful results of amputation of tho tlygh 
for chronic disease of the knee-joint; with the advantage in favour of 
excision, that the limb is preserved. • 

Looking at all these cases of knee-joint excision for diweaso, two 
concilusioiis may be drawn ; the one as to the extreme rarity of this 
operation for clironic rheumatic arthritis; the other, that the operation 
may possibly be pc'rforincd with safety and advantage at a much later 
period of life than it has hitherto been commonly practised. Tlio 
result of the case 1 have brought forward would more espocinlly sug- 
gest an oc^casional extension of the operation, both in respect to the 
kind of disease and the period of life which may be appropriate, thus 
erribracuig a larger class of cases beyond those hitherto recognized as 
suitable for excision. ^ 

IIir-joiNT, — The natural cure of hip- joint disease has not yet been 
investigated in a series of cases, sufficiently accurate and comprehen- 
sive, for comparison with the results of excision. Such an inquiry 
should have regard, (1) to the joint, in respect to five essential par- 
ticulars — the approjiriato nature of the anchylosis, and the proper 
position of the limb for its functional use, the average duration of the 
period of recovery, and the permanent character of that issue, with its 
average frequency; (2) the liability to life or the mortality of the 
natural cure. It would bo from these points of view, as to limb and 
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life, that the results of excision must bo compared and its relative 
V8.1ue estira&ted. Pendinof this clinical inquiry, we may approach the 
question from our present knowledge of pathology. 

• What, then, are the changes which the joint and constitution 
undergo in the course of natural cure by anchylosis ? In the joint 
there is a twofold process of destruction and reparatioif,^ A piecemeal 
or molecular excision, so to speak, is constantly progressing, apparently 
by absorption and certainly by the draining away of drifris of bone in 
the •discharge, yin til two healthy opposed surfaces are reached, *80 that 
union rftay at Icr^tli bo efFectod. . This natural cure of joint-di^easo 
entails a protracted period of recovery, extending even to many years, 
as compared with that of weeks or months required for recovery after 
excision. ]^g.ring this ordeal the constitutional vigour is reduced, 
subsequently leaving the patient stamped with the aspect of suffering 
in former years. \)ccurring also, as it often doofj, during the growing 
period of Ij^e, the reserve-power, which should have been gained to 
meet the exigencies of after-life, is used up prematurely by incessant 
demrwid ia the long process of reparative anchylosis. Persons who 
have undergone the natural cure of diseased hip- joint, for example, 
may be seen hobbling about the streets, being easily recognized by the 
characteristic gait of old-standing hip divsoasc,* and by their sallow and 
prematurely aged appearance. This constitutional decrepitude may 
possibly be averted by a remarkable acceleration of the exeisional part 
of the process. In a case represented by specimen No. 7 of the hip- 
joint series, an eminent Surgeon differed with mjvself and ftthers 
respecting its diagnosis ; nature subsequently undertook the operation 
of excision en masse^ for she severed and discharged the greater portion 
of the head of the femur through one of the fistulous tracks. This 
natural excision of a joint will be singularly suggestive to operative 
excisionists, and it should be equally admonitory to those Surgeons 
who blindly oppose the operation. Twenty-one cases have been col- 
lected by Dr. Hodges, in which spontaneous separation of the head of 
the femur having taken place, it was removed by operation, and with 
five fatal results. • 

The Goiiditums of Si^foint Disease appropriate for — It 

was formeriylieTd, and may still be mamtamedb^ some Surgeons, that 
Excision of the hip-joint for disease should be resorted to gnly In the 
following conditions — constitutional and local*: — 

(1.) Only in the last stage of the disease, or of constitg.tiQBal 
endurance. * 

(2.) Only jfhen the extent of disQSipo is limited, the acetabulum 
being free from disease, and the amount of pelvic disease trivial. 

• (3.) Only when the head of the fem^ is d^^ 

The reverse of these rules or nearly so may bo partly gathered from 
my cases, and can, I believe, be justified by accumulated experience, 
drawn from the results of a large but varying number of cases, with 
regard to each such rule in question. 

Of the three conditions laid down respecting Excision of the Joints 
in general, the first only applies to the hip-joint. 

(1.) Des truct ion of the^ articular cartilages,* without the super- 
vention of anchylosis, will always justify dperative interference by 
excision. The constitutional condition will probably not then have 
advanced to hectic and emaciation. But the state of the general health 
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should primarily determine the necessity for excision in all cases, and 
not any arbitrary consideration of the period of the diseage and the 
condition of the joint. WJienovcr, therefore, the general health is 
manifestly failing, whatever may be the stage of the hip-joint disease, 
excision should bo resorted to and without further delay. This guiding 
rule was, stronii^ly urged and clearly illustrated by Mr. tHancock in 
his lectures at the lii)yal College of Surgeons. On the othep. hand, 
the most extreme state of constitutional exhaustion, previous to the 
opcratit)n of excision, may be followed by recovery a^er removal of 
the diseased bone; as the successful results in my<i 9 wn serie# of hip- 
joint cases, 1, 2, 4, and 6, clearly show. - 

(2.) Osse ous anc hylosis with malposition of the l imb will not 
justify the peril of attempted excision. Subcutaneotisrf^ection of the 
ncjck of the femur — the operation first proposed and practised by 
Mr. W. Adams — -may bo eligible; or my own operation (1872), •of sub- 
cutaneous section below both trochanters. The limb cjan thus be 
brought down to a straight position. 

(•1.) The Cii’/euf of hone diseased may bo considerabl e, sm .d irPs^olvo 
both dhe femur and acetabulum. In the femur thc^Iiseased portion 
may inclado the head, neck, great trochanter, and 
Fir,. 10.3.* shaft, entering even into the medullary canal. 

(Fig. 403.) In the acctahulmn the diseased portion 
may include the whole floor of this cavity, and even 
extend to adjoining portions of the ilium, pubis, 
and ischium. Neither of these conditions of ex- 
tensive osseous disease actually prohibits excision ; 
but the acetabulum not unfrequently recovers it- 
self when the diseased head of the femur has been 
removed from further contact and attrition, 

(4.) Dislocation is unfavourable for excision, as iinplying ,aii.-ad- 
vaiKH'd stage oT TTie disease constitutionally. The significance of tliis 
local condition will, therefore, diminish in proportion to the abseiye of 
marked hectic and emaciation. 

The emdence in support of these principles or rules for Jiip- joint 
excision is important, seeing that they are at variance, as I have said, 
with the results of former experience. 

h^irstly, respecting the comUiutional condition. Advanced hectic, 
consequent on prolonged irritation and suppurative discharge in the 
last stage of the disease, will evidently have so reduced or exhausted 
the" patient’s reserve-power, as to peril the prospect of recovery, 
although the diseased bone be then removed by excision. The de- 
liberate postponement of the operation until that period when consti- 
tutional exhaustion with emaciation is verging on dissolution, would 
be almost equivalent to operating on a corpse. By analogy, I would 
liken it to the postponement of operation for the relief of strangulated 
hernia until the patient is sinking in consequence; the Surgeon de- 
liberately allowing the expenditure of the reserve-power requisite for 
recovery, without which operative interference must necessarily be a 
failure and the patient doomed. Hey’s maxim respecting strangulated 
hernia is at least suggestive with regard to excision : — I have often had 
occasion to regret operating too late, I have never regretted operating 
too early.” It is no answer to this argument for timely operation as 
*, Royal Free Hospital. (Author.) 
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the rule, to^ point to exceptional cases of successful results at a ‘later 
period, in the obviously adverse condition of constitutional exhaustion. 

Osseous anchylosis of the hip-joint, with useless malposition of the 
limb, would seem to invito excision, to restore a straight limb ^nd with 
a movable joint ; but the difficulty of detaching the ^firmly soldered 
femoral hesfd from the acetabulum, or the damage dojie by*this pro- 
cedure, % would be such as to render the operation impracticable or 
fat^. Section of the femur helow the trochanters, hetween the tro- 
chanterg, or iti the nech^ has been proposed and practised instead ; 
operative procedufes of which I shall have to speak in due time. * 

Respecting ^lie cMe^it of hone which may bo excised successfully, 
this element in the operation of hip- joint excision docs not appear 
among the tabulated particulars of the majority of cases recorded. 
The portions of bone removed in each of my own cases are stated in 
the analysis of the series. As to the femur ^ in one case, I excised four 
and a half hiches of the bone, — namely, head, neck, great trochanter, 
and two inches of the shaft, with about one inch more of the cancellated 
bone^belov^, thence entering the medullary canal. That is, I believe, 
the largest femoral portion of bone which lias hitherto been removed in 
any case of hip-joint excision on record. The patient recovered, with a 
thoroughly useful limb, and permanent result at the end of five years. 
Sir W. Fergusson removed four inches of the femur in one case. 

The arMabidum is very rarely the scat of origin in hip- joint dis- 
ease, yet that portion of the articulation rarely remains unafEpoted. 
Of ninety-two cases referred to byJdr. Hancock, in only eighteen the 
acetabulum was healthy. But the head of the femur is mostly diseased 
in a greater degree, it having been entirely absorbed in ten cases out of 
143. In these 143 cases, also, the acetabulum was found more or less 
diseased in 119. In ten cases, an opening in the floor of the acetalji^l u m 
communicated with the interior of the pelvis. In four*cases, perfora- 
tion had taken place, and abscess within the pelvis. In three cases, 
the §.cetabulum was trephined for the evacuation of pelvic abscess. 
Reparation may ensue in the diseased acetabulum, when the head of the 
femur is* removed from contact and attrition ; as attested by the resuli s 
of cases of dislocation consequent on disease, which in so advanced a 
condition must have involved the acetabulum. Or, tlie disease, may 
progress to perforation, followed by pelvic abscess, and a fatal termi- 
nation. The fair inference is, that excision will be rendered more safe 
by removing any diseased portion, or even the whole floor, of the cayity. 
Thus, the acetsjbular, and even the jjehdc portions of bone removed, 
with success, have varied considerably in size. In one case, Sir W. Fer- 
gusson removed nearly the whole of the acetabular cavity. In another 
case, Mr. Hancodk removed the whole of the floor of the acetabulum, 
and the head^of the femur. The patient recovered. In one case, 
Sayre, of New York, removed the acetabular cavity, with the spine 
and anterior crest of the ilium, as well as the head of the femur. The 
patient recovered. In another case, Mr. Bowman gouged the aceta- 
bulum, and the horizontal rAmus of the pubes. The patient recovered. 
Lastly, Mr. Erichsen removed not only the whole floor of the aceta- 
bulum, but also the rami of the pubis and ischium, with part of tho 
tuberosity of the •ischium, and a portion of the dorsum ilii. The 
patient recovered. In my own cases, I have never had occasion, but 
once, to remove more than small portions of th^ acetabulum, which 
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•were scooped ojit in each case ; the adjoining portion of thg horizontal 
ramus of the pubes was denuded in one case, but it was left un- 
touched and underwent repair. An exceptional case is now (1878) 
under treatment, where, in addition to an ordinary excision, ‘about 
half the thickness of the ramus of the ischium was gouged out. As a 
rule, I find tlmt superficial caries of any adjoining portion of pelvic 
bone is best l(jft alone ; rather than by groping about in the dark*with a 
gouge, the v*ascular continuity of the integuments should be detached, 
and <perha])s a portion of the carious surface may still be left un- 
scrarped. Nature, subsequently, completes the excisioft by molecular, dis- 
integration and discharge from the pelvic surface ; wifh some prolonga- 
tion only of the period of recovery, but with greater sft-fety to the patient. 

Lastly, dislocation is unfavourable, as implyiftg an*aimost neces- 
sarily advanced stage of the disease constitutionally. Of 123 cases, 
more or less advanced to exhaustion, in forty-four only the head of 
the femur yet remained in the acetabulum. • 

Operation , — Excision of the hip-joint was originally proposed by 
White, of Manchester, in 1769, but the operation was firsf performed 
by Schmalz, of Pirnie, Saxony, in 1816; and first performed in this 
country, and for the second time in Europe, by Anthony White, of the 
Westminster Hospital, in 1821 ; it was repeated by Hewson, of Dublin, 
1823 ; after which period the operation fell into disuse, until its 
revival by Sir William Eergusson, in 1845. Since that period it has 
been^performed by many Surgeons, and in a large number of cases. 

The hip- joint deeply placed, owing to the neck of the femur, is 
reached most conveniently by a T -shaped incision ; the vertical lino 
being made from just above the great trochanter downwards on the 
shaft to about three inches or less in extent, and the transverse line, 
pei^J^ips slightly curved, about half that extent bn the summit of the 
longitudinal tncision. The very limited extent of this latter incision 
avoids the femoral vessels anteriorly, and the crural nerve posteriorly. 
In disease of the joint, with consequent dislocation backwards o^i tlio 
dortfim ilii, and wasting as the result of long-standing disease, these 
incisioiV^ seem tt> bo almost invited, so prominently does •the tro- 
chanteric portion of the femur abut under the integumcht. By de- 
taching thd integument on either side of the vertical incision, keeping 
the knife tui'i^cd towai:ds the femur, especially on its inner side, the 
subjacent poftion of femoral shaft is exposed ; then, sinking the knife 
vertically in the transverse incision, just above the trochanter, the 
attachment oi muscles thereto is divided ; so that tlje finger can be 
readily passed^’^own to the joint and its state ascertained. The 
capsular ligament will generally have given way or entirely disap- 
peared. To tuj’u out the remnant head of the femur for excision, it 
may be necessary to adduct and evert the limb, whefl, with a touch 
of the knife otif tbn bone, the round ligament yields and the heaVl 
starts from its pocket. Or this ligament also may have disappeared, 
and the head arid neck of the femur be so reduced, and the aceta- 
bulum so patulou^j from more advanced disease, that the bone can be 
readily dislodged; nnd hooked out with the finger. In a third class 
of cases, dislocatic^n backwards has taken place. In any case, however, 
adduction of the linib across the opposite thigh presents the bone for 
application of tb e saw ; and then the diseased portion is removed by 
one or more su ccessive slices with a small saw, the integument on 
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either side^ being protected by a curved retractor. (Fig. 494.) . The 
dhain-saw* may be used by those who prefer it. (Fig. 495.) A gouge 

Fig. 494. Fig. 495. 


may be used to finish off the fembral ex- 
cision ; instead of unnecessarily removing 
any healthy portion of the trochanter, if 
that be left, or of the adjoining shaft. 
Instead of dislodging the portion of bone 
to be removed, 1 now more often excise 
in by passing a long, narrow-bladed 
saw down to the line of section ; the advantage being the much 
smaller wound requisite, and with less disturbance of the soft parts. 
The acetabulum should be scraped rather than gouged, to remove any 
carious or denuded portion ; or more extensive pelvic excision may be 
necessary, and has,, proved successful. But superficial caries* aceta- 
bular or pelvic, will often recover itself, the former having been main- 
tained by constant attrition of the femoral head. Any haemorrhage is 
easily arrested by torsion. I have never had occasion to apply a single 
ligature in any hip-joint excision. 

Excision of the trochanter major may ocasionally prove suffibient ; 
caries of this portion of the femur existing, without disease of the 
hip- joint. I have had one such case, and with a successful result. 

The after-treatment of excision, whether of the hip-joint or of the 
great 1?rochanter alone, is very simple. The limb may be laid straight 
in bed, and retained in position only by small side pillows or roller 
sand-bags, without absolutely fixing the thigh ; but weight-extension 
being used just to separate the section end pf the femur fjrom bontact 
with the acetabulum. Or a long interrupted splint may be applied 
simply to fix the limb, without extension (Fig. 496) ; or, if extension 
be applied, it,is best effected by a weight from the foot, rather tBan by 



means of a band attached to a broad thigh-belt on the opposite limb, 
the band crossing the pelvis to be tied through the two holes at the 
♦ Eoyal Free Hofipiial. (Aut}u)r.) 
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top of the splint, according to the method recommended by Sir W. 
b'crgusson. Of these two modes of after-treatment I prefer the former, 
especially for the joint-operation. The section end of tlie femnr is dravy^n 

Fjg. 4J)7.* Fig. 498.* 




lip by muscular action, and hiichos 
just above the acetabulum, wliich 
luivinf,^ bo6n, generally, more or less 
superficially carious, is thus left to re- 
cover itself, undisturbed by any attri- 
tion of the femoral end of bone ; while 
a now, and firmly fibrous, movable 
joint forms, where the end of bone 
rests above the acetabulum. (Fig. 497.) 

In the case from which this specimen 
was iq^ken, I had operated ten months 
previously, and although the patient died from pelvic abscess, with 

caries on the inner surface of the iliac bone, a 
•perfect ball-and-socket joint liad formed, with 
capsule, above the acetabulum, wliich^ was be- 
coming obliterated. The anterior portion of 
the capsule is removed to show the new articu- 
lation of the bones. There is little or no ten- 
dency to displacement after hip- joint excision, 
and the slight extra shortening which rcsulis 
fi\)m thus leaving the limb to itself (Fig. 498) 
is unimportant compared with the advantages 
in regard to the acetabulum, and the formation 
of the best kind of new-joint ^requisite for the 
functional use of the limb, in progression, as 
well as for support. The annexed figure, 
drawn from one of my cases, represents this 
result; and which has now been of several 
years’ duration, the little girl liaving grown 
to a young woman. (Fig. 499.) 

Suh-periosteal Excision of Hip- joint. — The 
operation of excising a joint sub-pcriosteally, 
with the object of preserving the periosteum 

Royal Free Hospital. CAutbor.) 
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for tho reproduction of bone, to obtain an increased length of limb, 
has been practised in the hip- joint more particularly. As I • have 
already stated, in considering the general question of sub-p’eriosioal 
excision, the results of this method have not seemed to warrant its 
alleged advantage with regard to the operation on joints ; jv^hatevor 
may be th^ occasionally successful results of the same method after 
thus removing portions of the shafts of various bones. • • 

In excision of the hij^ifoinf Professor Sayre lays jauch stress on 
preserving tl^ periosteum ; and, as he has practised this mode of ptu*- 
formiri^ that operation more frequently, 1 believe, than any, other 
Surgeon, I shflll hero follow the description ho has given of the 
requisite details, in his recent “ Tjectures on Orthopedic Surgery,” etc., 
p. 288. . . m ^ 

Plaving placed the patient on the sound side, under an anmsthetic, 
“select .a strong Icnife, and drive it home to tho bone at a point mid- 
way bctwQcn the anterior inferior spinous process of the ilium and tho 
top of the great trochanter ; then drawing it in a curved lino over tho 
iliufri, keeping it firmly in contact with tho bone, make an incision 
across to the top of the great trochanter, extending it not directly over 
the centre of that process, but midway between the centre and its 
posterior border, and complete it by carrying the knife forward and 
inward, making the whole length of the incision from four to six or 
eight inches, according to tho size of the thigh. Thus, a curved in- 
cision is made through all tho soft parts down to the bone and through 
the periosteum. Then, an assistant, by means of retractors, drjyvs the 
soft parts aside, and you como at once upon the great trochanter. 
With a narrow, thick knife, make a second incision through the i)crU 
osteum only^ at right angles with the first, at a point an inch or an inch 
and a half below the top of tho great trochanter, just opposite the 
lesser trochanter, or a little above it, and extend it as far as possible 
around the bone. Here, again, make sure that tho pertosteum freely 
divided. Very often a thick involucrum will be present, and great 
care will bo necessary to make tho incision through the periosteum 
compigte. Now, we have first a curved incision through the soft parts ; 
and second, a T -shaped incision through the pcribstcum, at the point 
indicated on the outside of the femur, just above the lesser trochanter. 
At the junction of the two incisions through tho periosteum, injiradiice 
the blade of the periosteal elevator, and gradually peel up the peri- 
osteum from either side, together with its membranous attachments, 
until the digital fossa is reached. At this point the rotators pf tho 
thigh are inserted, and the attachments are so firm that you will not 
be able to peel them off, but will be obliged to divide them with tho 
knife. In doipg this, the knife should be kept close to the bone, to 
avoid a branch of tho internal circumflex artery. Having divided tho 
tendons, continue to elevate the periosteum upon either side as far as 
can be safely done without breaking it ; thus to leave an entire peri- 
osteal sheath after the bone has been removed, in order to prevent any 
infiltration into the surrounding tissues, and to retain the muscular 
attachments for the future mobility of the joint* Slightly adduct tho 
limb, so as to lift the head of the femur out of the acetabulum ; in this 
way, the portion of periosteum that cannot bo reached with the elevator 
is removed from tho bone. But observe to turn tho bone out only just 
enough to get the finger behind it for guiding the saw in its removal ; 
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il* too free a luxation be made, you will displace the peri^ostetim too 
extofisiyely, and the portion of bone thus uncovered will subsequently 
exfoliate. In excising the bone, always use a saw, a chain or a fingpr 
saw being mogt convenient, and make the section just above the tro- 
chanter ^nii nor ; never through the neck, leaving the trochanter major, 
which would p^irf^vont a free discharge of purulent matter from the 
wound. The muscular attachments of the trochanter are preserved in 
elevating the periosteum. In some cases, as when the involucrnin is 
so firm that the head of the bone cannot be lifted from itw bed, luxation 
cannot easily bo effected ; then saw the bone in and extract the 
portion with forceps or the elevator. If, after making the section, the 
Jiving bone has not been reached, the periosteum must be further de- 
tached, by luxating the femur a little more, and slipping the bone 
tlirough it, until* living bone is reached — whether this requires one, 
two, three, or five inches of bone to be removed. If the periosteal in- 
volucrum possesses sufilcient vitality, it may remain ; but if it appears 
like carious bone, it must be removed. Next, examine the acetabulum; 
and, if diseased, all the dead bone must be carefully removed. If the 
acetabular cavity be perforated, the greatest care should be taken lest 
the internal layer of periosteum be injured. The internal periosteum 
will be found peeled off, or lifted away, forming a kind of cavity behind 
the acetabulum ; and an exceedingly important point is to chip off all 
the edges around the perforation down to the point where the internal 
periosteum is reflected from the sound bone (!). This is one of the 
most delicate stops in the operation ; to be able to remove all dead bone 
from the wall formed by the internal periosteum without injuring or 
wounding it (!). In some cases, when the operation is completed, 
there will be nothing intervening between the finge^r of the operator 
and the rectum of the patient, except this internal layer of periosteum. 
Lastly, thoroughly clean the original sinuses, carefully removing any 
bits of carious bone which may have lodged in their course during the 
progress of the disease, as well as the false membraj^o which lines 
them. Then, wash out the wound, fill it full of Peruvian balsam, and 
stuff it with oakum; never with cotton or lint, for they will not permit 
a free discharge from the bottom.” 

In following Professor Sayre’s description of this sub-periosteal 
excision, it will be noted that he never contemplates anything approach- 
ing to prim&ry union of tlio wound — such as often takes place to somo 
extent after ordinary excision — without any attempt to save the peri- 
osteum. The periods of recovery, and the pei’il to the life of the 
patient, will bo proportionately different after either mode of operation. 
And I have taken the liberty of interposing a sign of exclamation ( !) 
lioro and there, where the points urged are simply impracticable, 
however much they may seem to be accomplished by tlie directions 
given. 

Ites'illts. — (1.) In relation to life or mortality. In 111 cases, col- 
lected by Dr. Hodges, of nurecorded amditions of operation, 56 
recovered, 53 died from the combined effects of the operation and the 
previous disease; and in the remaining 2 cases, amputation was 
res(u*ted to. Thus about 1 in 2 died — a very high mortality. But 
Mr. Hancock presents the following very interesting ^results as to the 
moi'tjility with reference to certain guidivg condiUons of disease for 
operation : — The acetahiduniy in a healthy state, gave a mortality of 6 
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in 18 cases, or 33 per cent. On tlie other hand, acetabular disease has 
liad more layourable results of operation. Of the 10 cases ifi which 
perforation had taken place, 6, or 60 per cent., recovered ; 2 only, or 
2ft per cent., died. Of the 4 in which not only perforation existed, 
but abscess also within the pelvis, 2 recovered, 2 died — 50 per cent, 
either way.® Of the 3 in which the acetabulum was tr^phingd for the 
evacuation of matter from the pelvis, 2, or 66 per cent., recovered ; 1, 
or 33 per cent., died. Therefore, in the whole 20 of these apparently 
most uufavouBable cases for excision, the mortality was only 5—1^ in 4, 
or 25 per cent. The relation of j^elvic disease to mortality after op^era- 
tion has alread^f been noticed. Dislocation of the head of the femur 
having taken place, the percentage of recoveries was actually 46, 
against 23 where itf had remained in its socket ; the total number of 
cases compared being 143. Of my own first 8 cases of hip-joint ex- 
cision, •in 4 there was dislocation, and they all rtjcovered equally with 
the 4 in which dislocation had not occurred. 

Another equally large series of cases — 112, British and foreign — 
has Been c^llected by Ur. R. R. Good, late Surgeon in the Confederate 
American Army. This series is the more complete, as it embraces the 
most essential particulars respecting excision of the hip-joint for disease, 
both in regard to its mortality and the state of tlie limb. We are thus 
enabled to take a commanding view of the whole subject ; and in order 
to observe the results and their relationship more clearly, I have tabu- 
lated them. 


Tabular view of 112 cases of Hip-joint Excision, British and Foreign ; Period, 
18G0-G8. 


Mortality. 


Collectio7i of Canes hij Dr, B, B. Good, 

(1.) Number of cases, 112. 

(2.) Recoveries, 52, or 4G*43 per cent. 

Deaths, GO, or 53*57 „ 

Causes. — Exhaustion, 22. Phthisis, and progress of the disease, 10. 

Pymmia, 5. Caries of the pelvis and purulent discharge, 4. 
Diarrhoea, 3. Exhaustion, with rapid pulmonary congestion, 2, 
Tubercular meningitis, tetanus, dijdithefia, amyloid degenera- 
tion of the organs, diffuse phlebitis of the limb, osteo-myelitis, 
heemorrhage, acute necrosis of the femur, nervous collapse and 
pneumonia; each 1. 

(3.) Disease, recorded in 20 cases. 

Scrofula, 3 ; 2 deaths, or G6*G7. Cold, 4 ; 1 death, or 25*00. Injury, 20 ; 
4 deatlis, or 20*00. (2 cases not included.) 

(4.) Duration previous to operation, recorded in 58 cases. 

Avera§o duration, 2 years 3 months. In aeute cases, or before 7 months; 
of 0 cases, 7 deaths, or 77*77. In chronic cases, or 2 years and more ; of 
30 cases, 10 deaths, or 33*33; a balance in favour of chronic disease, 
44*45. * 

(5.) Age, in The 52 recoveries ; average, 11 years ; extremes, wore 2 years and 
58 years. 

„ in the GO deaths ; average, 14 years ; extremes, were 3 years and 40 
yoiirs. 

„ from 2 to 12 years, 50 cases; 24 deaths, or 40*G7. 

„ 12 to 20 years, 25 cases; 15 deaths, or GO OO. 

„ 20 to 58 years, 17 cases; 13 deaths, or 7G17, 

(G,) Sex. 70 males. 

30 femrjlcs. 

(3 sex unrecorded.) 

(7.) Bone excised, recorded in 105 cases. . 

a. FemUr; section above great trochanter in 40^^ases, 30 deaths, or Cl 23. 
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Section below great trochanter in 56 cases, 27 deaths, or 48*21. A 
balance in favour of section below, — 13*01. ^ 

6. Acetabulum — Dineasad in 72 cases, or 64*28. Deaths, 39, or 54*16. 
Abscess of pelvis, recorded in 6 cases ; 2 deaths. 

Perforation in 11 cases (of the 72); 6 deaths, or 54*55, 

Perforated surgically in 5 cases (of the 72); 1 death, or 80 00. 

Cloiigod in 33 cases; 15 deaths, or 45*45. ^ 

No interference in 6 cases; 5 deaths, or 83*33. 

, — Healthy in J4 cases. Deaths 7, or 50 00. As compni'ed with 
the mortality of diseased condition, 54*16 ; a balance of only 4*y> in 
favour of a healthy condition. 

Dislocation, recorded in 17 cases ; 6 deaths, or 35*2^ 

As compared with nea-dislocation in 93 cases; 52 tieaths, or 55*92. A 
halance of 20*63 in favour of Dislocation. 


Countries, 

Cases. 



Deaths. 

(h)rnmny 

34 

... 

... 

22? or 61*7' 

England 

... ... 32 ... 

... 

... 

11, or 34*37 

America 

29 

... 

... 

13, or 44«83 

France 

... 14 

... 

... 

12, or 85*71 

Russia 

!!! 3 

112 

. . . 

... 

2^ 


Autltor^s Collodion. 

(1.) Charing Cross Hospital ; period, 1862-70. (Per Mr. Hancock.) Number of 
cases, 15 : recoveries, 13 ; deaths, 2. 

(2.) ^toyal Free Hospital ; period, 1863-70. Number of cases, 11 : recoveries, 10 ; 
deaths, 1. 

(3.) King’s College Hospital; period, five years, 1870. (Per house surgeon.) 
Number of cases, 10: recoveries, 9 ; deaths, 1, six months after operation from 
tubercular meningitis. 

(4 ) London Hospital; i)oriod, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. J. McCarthy.) Num- 
ber of cases, 10 : recoveries, 4 ; deaths, 5 ; 1 ])rogressing favourably. 

(5.) St. Thomas’s Hospital; period, 1866 70. (Per Mr. F. Churchill.) Num- 
ber of casiis, 8 ; recoveries, 1 ; deaths, 5 ; 2 under treatment. 

(6.) Westminster Hospital ; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. F. Mason.) 
Number of cases,' 6 : recoveries, 6. 

(7.) Guy’s Hospital; period, 1861-69. fPer Mr. T. Bryant, from Dr. Stocl, 
superintendent.) Number of cases, 6 : recoveries, 5; deaths,!. e 

(8.) Liverpool Royal Infirmary; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. W. J. Cleaver.) 
Number of cases, 4 : Recover ios, 3 ; deaths, 1. 

(9.) Great Northern Hospital; period, five years, 1870. (l^er Mjp, J. Willis.) 
Nuniber of cases, 3 : recoveries, 3. 

(10.) Chalmers’ Hospital, Edinburgh ; period, six years, 1870. (Per Mr. P. II. 
Watson.) Number of cases, 3: recoveries, 1 ; deaths, 2. 

(11.) St. Mary’s Hospital ; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. Gascoyen.) Num- 
ber of cases, 2 : recoveries, 2. 

(12.) Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport ; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. W. P. 
Swain.) Number of cases, 2: deaths, 2. ^ 

(13.) Royal Sea-Bathing Infirmary, Margate; period, five years, 1870. (Per 
Mr. J. R. Clouting.) Number of cases, 1 : deaths, 1. 

(14.) Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh ; period, 1865-69. (Per^Mr. P. H. Watson.) 
Nunibor of cases, 1 ; deaths, 1. t . 

(15.) St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; period, 1866-70. (Per Mr. Callender.) No 
cases. 

Taking tlie results of the preceding collections of cases, three 
fjeneral conclusions may be esbiblishod respecting the rate of mortality 
from hip- joint excision, for disease: — (1.) In different countries, a 
very different mortality, being highest in France and lowest in Eng- 
land. (2.) An average death-rate of 1 in 4 or 5 (about the same as 
that of knee-joint excision, for disease). (3.) Very different death- 
rates in the hands of individual SurgeonS;^ British and foreign — vary- 
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ing from up mortality, to 1 in 2 or 3, 1 in 5, 2 in 3, 4 in 5, or .even 
total mortality ; thus differing far more extremely than the mortality 
knee-joint excision for disease. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
conditions of disease, both local and constitutional, in thef cases selected 
for excision, have mainly determined this different resulting m&rtality ; 
although the mode of performing the operation, and the*!jjfter- treatment, 
have also been infl 4 ential. 

Jiforiality coiujyarfid with ITip-joint Amputatioii , — In ft)rty-two cases 
of amputatioif at the hip-joint for chronic disease, t\vonty-#our re- 
covered and eighit^cn died, — a mortality nearly as high as 1 in ^ It 
will be observed that the total number of cases here referred to is 
small in proportion to the number of hip-joint excisions for disease. 
But the whoh) nunf(:)er of hip-joint amputations hitherto published is 
only about 126, iiy3luding the cases of injury and disease. 

(2./ State of the Limh . — In Dr. Hodges’ collccljon of 111 cases, fifty- 
six recovor(?d “ with more or less useful limbs.” In Dr. Good’s collec- 
tion of 112 cases, of the fifty-two recoveries, forty-two patients could 
use tile linfb, and in the remaining ten cases this result was not noted. 
The forty-two cases are divided as follow : — 

19 could walk without support. 

9 ,, with the help of a stick. 

1 5 , ,, two sticks. 

1 „ ,, a splint. 

1 ,, ,, a crutch. 

2 „ „ two crutches. 

9 the manner of walking is not specified. 

In forty of the fifty-two itjcoverlcs, it was specially noted that the limb 
supported the weight of the body. In one case 
crutches were necessary for this purpose, and in the • 
remaining eleven cases this particular was not noted. 

The# movements in the new joint were reproduced 
in twenty-eiglit cases, and in only one immovablo 
anchylosis was the result. The ultimate period when 
the patients were seen after operation, varied from 
throe months to five years. Their cure was ascer- 
tained, in most cases, after two or three yeang. Of 
the fifty-two cured, the average period of known 
permanent result was nineteen months and four 
days. In my pwn eight cases, the shortest period 
of known permanent cure was two and a half years, 
and the longest ascertained result five years. 

Atrophy of the shaft of the femur has been known 
to occur in consequence of excision of the head and 
groat trochanter (Fig. 500) ; tho cancellous tissue 
having disappeared, and the walls of tho shaft being 
reduced to a shell of compact bone, fracture would 
be apt to take place in the act of standing or walk- 
ing, But this contingency after excision is very rare, 
the bone generally retaining its former strength. 

Tho average fluration of the period of recovery 
has not generally been noted in the records of cases. 

* Hoy. Coll. Surgeons Mua., Olix 
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In Dr. Hodges’ collection of forty-nine cases wherein thi^ particular 
was observed, the average was 230 days. In my own cases, the average 
period of union was three months. ^ 

In extreme cases of hip-joint excision — extreme as to the extent of 
bone removed — the resulting state of the limb may yet be successful. 
It was so in jnf own two such cases, after removal of the upper end of 
the femur, to iour inches and four and a half in length, with one inch 
more of cancellated bone, and entering the medullary canal, in both 
cases; and also in both the cases of acetabular and pelvic bone^- disease, 
after removal of the affected portions of bone by •Mr. Hancock and 
Mr. Erichsen respectively, — the patients recovering, and with useful 
limbs. 

The following is a summary of some of my o^n hip'juint cases, as 
iypical illustrations of the conditions of disease whiph are appropriate 
for excision, and the results, proximate and permanent, in eac^ case ; 
an analysis being appended, with reference to the several* questions of 
importance pertaining to excision of the hip- joint for disease. 

I have drawn up these cases from clinical notes carefiflly taken — 
in the first two by Mr. John B. Foster, in the second two by Mr. 
Marriott, formerly house surgeons ; and in the remaining four, by 
Mr. T. C. Murphy, formerly senior house surgeon, at the Koyal Free 
Hospital. 

Typical Cases of Hu’-joint Excision. — Case 1. — William M , 

mt. 20 ; admitted into the Royal Free Hospital March, 1864. 
ticrofalous caries of the left femur ; the head and the articular car- 
tilage entirely destroyed, the neck, great trochanter, and one inch of 
shaft involved, with one inch more of cancellated structure ; similar 
disease of acetabulum, and horizontal ramus of pubes ; dislocation on 
dorsum ilii with abscess; constitutional condition, advanced hectic; 
dis^a'fec of traumatic origin ; duration of disease, four years ; treat- 
ment, three years. Excision of four inches of femur, and one inch of 
cancellated structure, liecovery^ with a freely movable joint acid a 
useful limb, in three months. Per^nanent result known after two years 
and a half. j • 

Case 2. — John R , mt. 16; admitted into the Hdfepital July 

22nd, 1863. Caries of left femur; its neck and great trochanter, the 
head' invQlved, with circumferential destruction of the articular car- 
tilage, and disease in the shaft to two inches in extent, with one inch 
more of cancellated structure ; similar disease of acetabulum ; disloca- 
tion on dorsum ilii with abscess ; constitutional condition, advanced 
hectic; immediate cause, cold; duration of disease, one year. Excision 
of four inches and a half of femur, and the one inch of cancellated 
structure, liecovery^ with a freely movable joint, and a useful limb, in 
two months and a half. Result known to be permanent {Jfter five years. 

Case 3. — George C , set. 15 ; admitted into the Hospital Juno 

9th, 1864. Cafies of right femur ; its head and neck entirely de- 
stroyed, great trochanter and a small piece of the shaft involved ; 
similar disease of acetabulum ; dislocation and abscess on dorsum ilii ; 
health good ; disease of traumatic origin ; duration of disease, two 
years. Excision of one inch and three-quarters of femur. Recovery^ 
with a freely movable joint and a useful limb, in thifee months. 

Case 4. — Edward M , set, 8; admitted into the Hospital June 

loth, 1864. Caries of left femui’, its head and neck destroyed ; similar 
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disease of acetabulum ; advanced hectic ; immediate cause, cold ; dura- 
tion of disease, five years. Excision of two inches of femur. Eceboery^ 
with a movable joint and useful limb, in two months. 

Case 6. — Jane L , mt. 5 ; admitted into the Hospital March 

4th, 1867. Caries of right femur, its head and neck destroyed^ similar 
disease of acetabulum ; health good ; diseaj^ of traumatic origin ; three 
years* juration, two and a half years’ treatment. Excision bdlow groat 
trochanter. Eecovery^ with a movable joint and usefui limb, in four 
months^. Ees^lt known to ho permanent after throe years. « 

Case 6. — Catfierine R , mt. 5 ; admitted into the Hospital 

October 31st, 1866. Sernftiluns caries of left femur, its head and*nock 
destroyed ; similar disease of acetabulum ; dislocation and abscess on 
dorsum ilii f advan#ed hec^tic ; disease apparently of traumatic origin ; 
one year and eight months’ duration, and treatment. Excision below 
great trochanter.* llecooertj^ with a movable joint and useful limb, in 
three mon^s. * 

For the particulars of this case I am indebted to my late colleague, 
Mr.*Jolin»D. Hill, then senior house surgf‘on in tlie Hospital. 

In two other cases, the essential particulars were similar to one or 
other of the above scries, 

Analysis or the Cases. — T he following fiicts respecting the foregoing cases 
of hip-joint disease and excision seem H[>ecia]ly wortliy ot notice. 

(1.) Conditions of Disease. — Caries in all cases, with destruction of the 
femoral articular cartilage, entirely in 1, 3, 4,5, 6, or intivo cases; circumferentially 
only in Case 2. Extent of bone diseased was tlie lieml and neck in each ; with 
the great trochanter and f)ortion of the shaft in Cast‘s 1, 2. 3 ; and an extra portion 
of cancellated structure of the shaft in Cases 1 and 2 ; caries of the acetabulum to 
some extent in all cases, and of ramus of pubes in Case 1 ; dislocation on dorsum 
ilii in Cases 1, 2, 3, 6, or in four out of the six cases. 

(2.) hmnediaie Can^se. — Injury in Cases 1, 3, 5, 0; cold in 2, 4. 

(3.) Constitutional Condition. — Advanced hectic in Cases 1, 2, 4, 6, or in /our of 
Jthe six cases ; health good in Cases 3 and 5. • 

C^*) previous Duration of Disease. — Four years, one year, two years, five years, 
thi;^e years, one year and eight months. Previous Duration of Treatment.— 1, 
throe years ; Case 5, two and a Jialt years ; Case tJ, one year and eight months. 

(5.) Age and Sex. — Ago : 20, 10, 5, 8, 5, 5 years. Sex : four males and two 
females. • 

(C.) Operation. — Incision T-shaped in all cases. Portions of hone excised: (1) 
Four inches of femur, and one inch of cancellated structure scooped out ; (2) Four 
inches and a half of femur, and one inch of cancellated structure scooped»out. In 
both these cases the medullary canal was entered. («) One inch and Threo-riuarters 
of femur; (4) Two inches of femur; (5) Section just below great troclianter; (0) 
Section just below great trochanter. Small portion’s of the acetabulum were sc()oj>ed 
out in each cage. Ummorrhage inconsiderable in all the cases. No ligatures 
required. Silk sutures and water-dressing applied in all the cases. No splint was 
used in any of the cases, tlio section of the femur being left free to form a fibrous 
anchylosis. 

(7.) Prima^ Anion ensued in all the cases, except the first, wherein the wound 
healed by granulation. 

(8.) Results. — -Firm fibrous anchylosis, with a movable joint and useful limb in 
all the cases. Period of union, average three months. 

(9.) Result known to be permanent; in Case 1, after two and a half years; in 
Case 2, after five years ; in (;)ase 5, after three years. 

Section, instead of Excision, of the upper end of the femur, is a 
procedure which has been devised and practised for failure of tho 
natural cure, — ssseous, instead of ligamentous anchylosis of tho joint, 
with useless malposition of the limb, as by flexure on the thigh and 
adduction. 
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The femur has boon divided, either between the trochanters, or 
in the neck, or just below both trochanters ; and with successful re- 
sults. In the first-named situation, section was originally proposed 
and performed by Dr. Rhea Barton, of Philadelphia, in 1826. A 
crucial incision was made over tlie great trochanter, seven inches 
in longtli and fv/a inches irf the horizontal direction; a fine saw was 
introduced, the femur divided transversely between the trochanters, 
and the limb brought down. The result was successful; an artificial 
movable joint formed ; but seven years afterwards, anefeylosis ensued, 
and two years subsequently the man died of phthisisij' nine years after 
the operation. A similar operation in situation — ^between the tro- 
chanters, but an excision of a transverse plate of bone, of an elliptical 
form upwards, by means of the chain-saw, was performed^ljy Dr. Lewis 
A. Sayre, of New York, in two cases, both in the year 1862. The 
object of this procedure was to form a false joint, of a ball-and-«'socket 
character. The first case was completely successful at the end of six 
months, the patient, aged twenty-six, being able to stand on either 
leg without crutch or cane ; and upwards of five years afterwards the 
result was permanent, the man could move and walk with practical 
agility. In the second case, the operation was followed by abscess and 
necrosis ; but the patient, a female aged twenty-four, died, apparently 
of tubercular pneumonia. Post-mortem examination showed that an 
artificial joint had formed ; the articular surfaces were tipped with 
cartilage and provided with a synovial membrane, and there was a 
complete capsular ligament. 

and higher up, in the nock of the femur, was 
first propose<l and practised by Mr. William Adams, in December, 
1869. The object of this procedure was to procure an artificial mov- 
able joint; that result having fa iled, 
Fia. 591 . osseous anchylosis, but with the limb in 

a straight position, was sought to bo es- 
tablished, and obtained. A long tejiuo- 
tomy knife was entered a little above 
the great trochanter, and passed down 
to the neck ; the capsular fragment was 
opened freely, and the neck of hone 
divided by a narrow saw, applied from 
before backwards. (Pig. 501.) The ten- 
dons of the long head of the rectus, the 
adductor longus, and tensor vaginin 
femoris muscles, were then divided ; the 
limb was brought down straight, and 
fixed by a long interrupted Liston’s 
splint. Five months afte!/^ this opera- 
tion, and subsequent treatment, the man, 
aged twenty-four, was exhibited at the 
Medical Society of London, where he 
walked about the room without any as- 
sistance — a successful result which has 
since become permanently secured. The annexed figures represent the 
appearances of the limb, before and after operation ; in the latter, 
the patient standing on the limb, to show the restored usefulness 
of the member. ^ (Figs. 502, 503.) 
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This operative procedure has since been practised in twenty-one 
cases, colldbted by Mr. Adams;* Mr. T. R. Jcssop, of Leeds, having 
had the second case ; followed by Mr. Furneaux Jordan, of 13ir- 


Fig. 502. 



Fig: 503. 



mingham ; Mr. F. W. Jowcrs, of Brighton; Dr. Sands, of New 
York; Mr. Lund, of Manchester; Mr. T. Bryant, andpthcr Surgeons. 
In this series of cases, eighteen were successful, which, with Mr. 
Adgms’s first case, makes a total of nineteen, out of the whole number, 
twenty-two ; leaving a proportion of three deaths. Of the successful 
cases, i^ two, both hips were submitted to operatiop. It is important 
also to n#tc that only one case was fatal from pyujinia ; in the other 
two, subcutaneous section was followed by sup- 
puration and necrosis, for which exarticulation 
of the hip proved fatal, or death ensued flom 
prolonged suppuration and kidney disease at the 
end of eight months. 

The merits of Mr. Adams’s operation are now 
sufficiently verified by accumulated experience in 
the hands of different Surgeons, as to leave no 
doubt of its •future success, when properly per- 
formed — by the subcutaneous method — and in 
properly selected cases of hip-joint disease, result- 
ing in osseous anchylosis, with useless malp#si- 
tion of the limb. (Fig. 504.) But there are two 
classes of cases to which subcutaneous section 
of the nech of the femur is inapplicable ; the resulting anchylosis and 
malposition of the limb being the same. 

Firstly, scrofulous disease of the hip-joint, in an advanced stage ; 

■“ *‘Mcd. Chir, Traus.,’' lx., 1877. t heyal Free Hospital Mub. 
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with destruction of the head, and of tho neck of the femur so'^ar 
as t(5 Iqave only a nodule of bone above tho great trochlnter. Aji 
approach to this condition is represented in the figure. In such case, 
Adams’s oper;^tion must be ineligible, there being no femoral neck to 
divide. The amount of shortening, as determined by accurate measure- 
ment of the liri\b, coupled with the duration of the disease^ will afford 
the only indications as to the probable extent of destruction in the neck 
of tho femur. ^ Assuming that, under these circumstances, the requisite 
conditions of ancliylosis and malposition have taken plf^e, some otfher 
operative procedure, than in the small remnant nodule of tile neck, 
mnsu be resorted to. It was in such a case as this ’Condition of the 
joint, that it seemed to me absolutely necessary to remove the seat 
of subcutaneous section to another part of the fe:nur; ©^vd two con- 
siderations induced me to select a line of section just below the troclian- 
iars^ rather than through tlie great trochanter — as in the opoi'a.tion’s 
of Rhea Barton and Sayre, and neither of which proced^iros were 
performed by the subcutaneous method. The new site of tho operation 
1 proposed, was indicated by the pathological fact that ihe sedition 
would not be made in any presumably diseased portion of the femur, 
but in sound bone ; and another consideration was the anatomical or 
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physiological fact that, the section being below the small trochanter, 
the resisting psoas and iliacus muscles would be set free, in order tho 
more effectually to overcome malposition of the limb. To these reasons 
in favour of this infra-trochanteric operiition, may bo added tho absence 

of any risk of atrophy or necrosis of the 
remnant head or neck of bone, by cutting 
off its vascular supply ; and that, in youvg 
subjects, separation of the epiphysial bead 
of the femur might be followed by shorten- 
ing of the limb ; both these contingencies 
having special relation to Adams’s operation 
in the neck of the femur. 

Secondly, another class of cases inappro- 
priate for the latter operation is when the 
resultant anchylosis is attended with an exu- 
berant deposit of new, nodular, and hard 
bone around the neck of tho femur, pro- 
ducing considerable thickening and indura- 
tion of the bone in that situation ; as in 
chronic rheumatic arthritis. (T^ig. 505.) 
Accordingly, in such case also, I would 
transfer the site of section to below the 
trochanters. 

Suhciduncotis Section of the Femur, below the Trochanters. — Tho 
Infra-Trochayiteric Operation. — I first performed this operation on 
December 10th, 1872, as reported in the Lancet^ December 2 1st. The. 
patient lying down, the thigh about to be operated on is directed 
across that of the opposite side, owing to the angle of mialposition/ I 
grasp the front of the thigh with the left hand, below the trochanters, 
and turn the mass of muscle somewhat outwards, planting my thumb 
rather below the outer side of the femur, to mark tb a point of incision. 
A stout tenotomy knife, set in a long handle, is entered at that point, 



* St, Bartholomew’s Hosp. Mus., B. 4. 
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and passed^ down, to and over the femur, so as to make a transverse 
line across the bone; then the knife is withdrawn, and still keeping 
tl^e thumb in position, not to lose tlie track of the narrow subcu- 
taneous incision, a tliin, narrow-bladed saw, set in a l(5ng handle, is 
entered at the same point, and passed along the track of the* wound, 
over the femur (Fig, oOd), which is then readily sawn tiirougfei observ- 
ing not to work the instrument beyond the length of the serrat(?d 
portion, about two iriches in extent, thus to avoid lacerating the soft 
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textures on either side of the shaft. Only a few drops of blood escape 
from the puncture- wound, without any perceptible debris of bone. On 
feeling that the thigh is suddenly loose and movable at the seat of 
section, the thumb of the left hand is slid over the puncture, followed 
by a similar application of a lint compress as the thumfciis withdrawn, 
in order to preclude the admission of air ; thus making this sub- 
cutaneous osteotomy exactly similar to a subcutaneous tenotomy. The 
compress is secured by cross strips of adhesive plaster, and further by 
the turns of a rolled bandage, pretty firmly applied firound the thigli. 
This having been done, the limb is brought down in a straight position 
from below the seat of section, making a more or less perceptible 
angle with the trochanteric portion above. ^ In bringing, the limb 
down, some resistance may be felt, owing to long-continued con- 
traction of the muscles in the direction which the tliigh has assumed. 
This will be overcome by proper manipulation. The limb having thus 
been straightened as nearly as possible, a long, straight, interrupted 
splint is applied, as for excision of the hip- joint, and bandaged in the 
usual manner. In the event of muscular contraction, it may be de- 
sirable to use height- extension from the ankle, as in fracture of the 
thigh. 

This simple operation of infra-trochanteric, subcutaneous section 
can bq easily performed in the course of two minutes. The thin, 
narrow blade of my saw is well fitted for this purpose; and the ser- 
rated edge ig made thicker than the back of the blade, so as to clear 
the way for the easy passage of the instrument, — this adaptation pre- 
venting any locking of the blade in the shaft of the femur, which 
■would be otherwise apt to occur, especially when the whole thickness 
of the sha.ft is nearly divided. The compress should not be removed 
VOL. II. * • L 
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from the puncture for a week or ten days ; unless pain apd swellincj 
should indicate the probable supervention of some suppuration. On 
removing the compress, the puncture may bo quite closed^ and 
with a little circle of redness around. And this primary union may be 
permanent, as in ray first case of infra-trochanteric section, in a boy 
six years! old. r*'In the second case, a scrofulous boy, aged fourteen, 
some oozing jjnsued. Therefore, in any case, however favourable its 
progress, the compress should be reapplied, and continued, as a safe- 
guard, during the course of reparation. 

Osseous union takes place in six weeks or two ^Months, according 
to the ago of the patient ; and the formation of an intermediate callus 
is unaccompanied by any notable inflammatory symptoms. In the 
event of discharge from the puncture-wound, th’c compibss must bo 
removed, in order to give free vent to the serous or purulent fluid ; and 
the case is then to be treated as one of compound fiacture, Without 
however being complicated by comminution of the bone, Or laceration 
of the surrounding muscles. 

Dr. John Ashhurst, of Philadelphia, has performed subcutaneous 
section of the femur on both hips, in the same patient ; on the left side, 
Adams’s operation” — through the neck, and on the right side, “Gant’s 
operation ” — just below the trochanters. In this case a child, nine 
years old, had anchylosis of both hip-joints, consequent on “ strumous 
disease;” in the right hip, the neck of the femur seemed to have 
entirely disappeared, and hence the preference, or rather the possibility 
only, of my operation. The result, at the date of communication to 
Mr, Adams, was satisfactory ; the limbs being parallel, and of nearly 
the same length. (See Lancet^ Nov. 25th, 1876.) 

In the most recent case, with the particulars of which I am 
sic(pi(iintcd, I witnessed the operation as performed at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital by Mr. Croft ; the puncture-wound having been made, and 
the bone sawn partly through, under the influence of the antiseptic 
spmy, at tlio “ posterior fifth of the shaft, the bone was broken cby a 
movement of extension and rotation inwards. The limb was easily 
placed in a satisfjlctory position. A little blood oozed from tlio wouml 
for a few seconds after the operation, the sawing having oefeupied four 
minu,tes. As soon as the oozing appeared to have ceased, the w^ound 
was covered by a compress of lint saturated with oil and carbolic acid 
(one to twenty), and a layer of antiseptic gauze was Imndaged on. A 
lirackoted long outside splint was then applied.” Thus, in this case, 
the operation was departed from in certain particulars, which I deem 
essential to success. The bone was partly fractured^ and perhaps, 
therefore, splintered ; and air was allowed to enter through the 
jmneture- wound, after dividing the bone. The procedure was not sub- 
cutaneous, from first to last, under command of tlie thumb and 
c‘ompres8. The operation was also performed antisepUcally. Primary 
union did not take place; the wound discharged copiously, a blood- 
stained serum, odourless, but afterwards purulent and offensive. In a 
month the antiseptic dressings were discontinued, yet soon an abscess 
was found, burrowing towards the anterior superior spine of the ilium ; 
this was opened, and the patient became very weak from constant 
suppurative discharge. At length, however, after ffix months, he was 
uble to walk witli a stick, and soon “he could move about with ease, 
go up and down stairs quickly, and walk a considerable distance with- 
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out fatigue;. Ho said that he wdnld willingly go through a similar 
illness again for an equally good result.” (See “ Trans. Clin. Soc., 
Lj;)nd./’ vpl. x., January 26th, 1877.) 

I am indebted to Mr. W. Adams for the particulars bf the^ follow- 
ing case, in which he performed this operation, and with an entirely 
successful rtjsult : — \ • 

“ 0HL the 24th October, 1877, Mr. Wm. Adams, at the Great Northern 
Hogpital, performed Mr. Gant’s operation of subcutaneously dividing 
the sha/t of the femur with a small saw, just below the smay tro- 
chanter. 

The case was that of a woman, eot. 32 years, who had been unable 
to stand for three years, in consequence of severe contraction of both 
hip-joints, aS •well Ss knee and ankle joints. The contraction took 
place a month afi^ir a miscarriage, followed by very severe heemorrhage, 
and exlrcme prostration. No history of pyaemia or rheumatism. Three 
months aftt?r the miscarriage, she was admitted into one of the Metro- 
politan Hospitals, in consequence of the contraction of the legs ; and 
dislocation* of the right hip- joint, with the head of the femur on the 
dorsum ilii, was observed. This was supposed to have occurred 
spontaneously during the extreme exhaustion, when the contraction 
occurred. 

“ Forcible extension was twice employed, and she remained eight 
months in the hospital. The skin gave way in several places at the 
ti rne of extension, in a very remarkable manner, and the wounds inter- 
fered with the subse<iuont treatment. 

‘‘ Mr. Adams preferred Mr. Gant’s operation in consequence of the 
thickening and displacement of parts, which obscured the^ relations of 
tlio head and neck of the femur. The division of the bone was 
accomplished in one minute, and the limb was at once brought ii^io a 
straight position, and a long interrupted straight splint <ippliod. 

“ The wound united by the first intention, not a drop of pus being 
seei^ and altogether the union of the bone proceeded as in a case of 
simple fracture. 

‘‘January 3rd, 1878. — The union is now firm and the limb straight.” 

Since the introduction of this operation, which, having regard to 
the conditions appropriate for the procedure, essentially consists in the 
situation of subcutaneous section — just belpw the trochanters — Mr. 
Maunder has practised the same “ subcutaneous ostestomy ” by means 
of Volckraann’s chisel, instead of the small saw I originally used ; the 
operation as tlyis performed by Mr. Maunder differing only in the kind 
of instrument which ho prefers. His first operation was in 1875, 
July 7th. 

Mr. Maundy has supplied me with the following particulars 
relative to afl the cases wherein he has performed subcutaneous 
osteotomy of the femur ; although it does not appear that in all the 
section was made just below the trochanter, as the alternative pro- 
cedure to division of the neck of the femur by Adams’s operation. He 
writes, “I have divided the femur twelve times. In the four first 
cases with three chisels, as recommended by Volckmann; and of these 
two suppurated slightly, but from remedial causes, one of the chisels 
being improperly*tempered. For section of the remaining eight (ex- 
cluding other bones) I have used one chisel, selected by myself from the 
workshop of an amateur carpenter, of peculiar sli^pe and temper. Thus, 
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out of twelve sections of the femur, It wo suppurated superficiprlly ; while 
in ten primary union occurred. Many Surgeons have used my pattern 
of chisel without a drop of suppuration; and even in Mr. Bryant’s 
wretched patfent, the wounds healed primarily.” (See Lancet of 
December 22 nd, 1877.) 

In the case 7 ’feferred to, the patient was a ‘‘ cachectic-looking boy, 
aged seventeen ; ” and disease of both hip- joints having advancyed to 
destruction of the neck of either femur, Mr. Bryant resorted to pay 
operaj^id\i below the trochanters, — using, however, Volckmann’s chisel. 
The ^incisions healed by primary union ; but deep-seuted .suppuration 
ensued over the sacrum, followed by pya 3 mic infection, of which the 
boy died. 

Ankle-joint. — The operation of excision with regard the ankle- 
joint has been confusedly described in Surgical works as signifying the 
removal of any portiem of the foot, whether pertaining to the ankle- 
joint or not ; in the operations originated by Liston, Wakley,*and Teale. 
Jlut, by excision of the ankle-joint, I mean the removal of the articular 
surfaces of the bones which enter into the formation of this joint — 
namely, the lower articular ends of the tibia and fibula, and the upper 
portion of the astragalus. 

Tin’s operation, first performed for injury by Hippocrates, and re- 
vived by Hey, of Leeds, in 1766, was first performed for disease by 
Moreau, senior, in 1792; then by Moreau, junior, in 1796; next by 
Mulder, in 1810; and probably by Champion, in 1813. But the credit 
of introducing the operation into British Surgery is due to Mr. Han- 
cock, who excised the ankle-joint for disease in February, 1851. Tho 
operation has since been resorted to by Professor Humphry, of Cam- 
bridge, in four cases, and by other Surgeons, including myself. 

The Gonditums of Ankle-joint Disease appropriate for Excision, — Dis- 
ease of tho ankle-joint, according to Mr. Hancock, frequently com- 
mences in tho synovial mombmiie, and extends to the articular sur- 
faces ; thus, secondarily, involving the bones. But it may also com- 
mence, as scrofulous disease, in the cancellous tissue of the long bones 
— tibia and fibula, ‘or of the astragalus, or of all three bones. • In tho 
former condition, the affected portion of the articular surfadbs may bo 
removed with safety and advantage. In the latter condition, excision 
is not inappropriate. 

Other and different opinions are held by some Surgeons of repute, 
as by Mr. Furneaux Jordan, of Birmingham, both with regard to the 
origin of disease of the ankle-joint, and the propriety of pxcision. That 
disease rarely extends from the synovial membrane, but begins in the 
cancellous tissue, either of the extremities of the tibia and fibula, or in 
that of the astragalus ; and, it is said, necessarily affects the whole of 
that bone. In the one condition, excision of the extremities of the long 
bones, as the local source of the disease, is said to be inadmissible ; 
while, in the other condition, the whole bone — ^astragalus — ^must be 
excised. The former contra-injunction is plainly at variance with the 
established practice of excision in disease of the knee-joint, under 
strictly analogous circumstances — when the end of the femur, or head 
of the tibia, is the seat of disease. Excision of the extremity of either 
of these long bones is not inadmissible, but only, perhaps, less favour’^ 
able in scrofulous disease of the cancellous tissue. 

Tho fair inferences from this diversity of opinion respecting the 
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diseased copditions of the ankle-joint for which excision is appropriate, 
would appear to be : — 

, (1.) W hen disea se, commencing in the synovial membrane, has ex- 
tended, tp..&^ destroyed thp ajiimul^r'j.d^ tifeia_and fibpla, 

that of the asfragalus, or of l^th opposed, surfaces. • 

(2.) Wh en to yiing,. same , artic^ consejgi^uei^ceSjjpom- 

menegi in the cancellated tissue^ of or of the 

ostragalns, provided it be limited to parF of tliis bofle, — its upper 

articular portfWir""" - .v-,. 

(3.) Whether®tho disease originated in the synovial membrai^jg or 
in the articular cancellated tissue, resulting in destruction of the carti- 
1 ages ," yy i thdut^ "ahcli y losi excision should Be resorted to hefore the 
superventioA constitutional exhaustion. 

Operation. — Hjincock’s description of excision of the Ankle-joint, as 
first performed by him in England (1851), is UiP follows; — “T com- 
menced an •incision behind, and about two inches above, the external 
malleolus, carrying it forwards beneath that process across the front 
of tSe joiAt, and terminating about two 
inches above and behind the inner malleo- 
lus. (Eig. 507.) This incision included 
the skin, without implicating the tendons 
or their sheaths. The ILap thus formed was 
dissected up, and the peroiiei tendons were 
detached from the groove behind the fibula 
and cut through, as were the external 
lateral ligaments close to the fibula, with a 
pair of bone-nippers. I next divided the 
fibula about an inch and a half above its 
inferior extremity, and cutting through 
the inferior tibio-libular ligaments, detached the external malleolus. 
Turning the leg on to its outer side, I cut tlirough the internal lateral 
ligaiuent, carefully keeping the knife close to the end of the tibia, to 
a\^oid the posterior tibial artery. The tendons of the tibialis posticus 
and flexor communis were then detached from the groove behind the 
internal nAiIleolus, and taking the foot in both hands, Mr. Avery hold- 
ing the leg, I dislocated the foot outwards, thus bringing the end of 
the tibia, with the internal malleolus, j)rominently through ^ho Tvound. 
These were removed by a common amputating saw, applied half an 
inch above the horizontal articulating surface of the tibia, the soft 
parts being pr(jtected by a spatula ; the upper articulating surface of 
the astragalus was also removed by a metacarpal saw, held horizon- 
tally. The foot was then restored to its proper position, the cut sur- 
face of the astragalus being adapted to the cut surface of the tibia ; 
and the woufld having been closed by sutures, except on the outer 
side, left open for the free escape of discharge, the leg was placed on 
an external splint, having an opening corresponding to the wound.” 

The parts divided by this operation were — the skin, peronei tendons, 
internal and external, lateral and infeidor tibio-fibular ligaments, and 
the articular surfaces of the bones. In subsequent operations, the 
' tendons were preserved entire. In no instance have the tibial arteries, 
antmor or posterior, been wounded, and never has it been necessary ta 
- apply a single ligature. 
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Lateral incisions alone, withont the anterior communication, liav0 
since sufficed. This was my mode of operation in two cases. 

The After-treairnejit of ankle-joint excision should bo conducted ^n 
accordance with the principles laid down re- 
specting the excision of other joints; regard 
being had to the kind of anchylosis necessary 
for the use of the limb. The fixed position of 
the foot must be maintained during the period 
requisite to secure a firm fibrous union of the 
osseous surfaces made by excision — the lower 
ends of the tibia and fibula, aiid the upper sur- 
face, of the astragalus; thus to adapt the foot 
for support and progressiofi. (Fig. 508.) The 
wounds, one on either side of the ankle, are 
dressed from day to day ; but the splint 'should 
be removed and reapplied very seldom. In my 
own excisions of the ankle-joint, I have fixed 
the leg on a flat back-splint, provided with a 
foot-piece ; thus secured, disi^Iacomcnt can 
scarcely occur, and the side wounds are freely 
accessible for cleansing and dressing. JSventu- 
ally, a starched bandage may bo aj>plied ; and 
the foot being slung from tlio neck, the patient 
gets about on crutches, as the foot is gradually brought into use. 

litsuLls . — Excision of the Ankle-joint, for disease, presents some 
most interesting restilts, both in relation to the mortality of this 
operation, and the state of the foot, with the probability of secondary 
amputation ; both those fispects of the openition being considered also 
as compared with amputation of the leg, and with Syrne’s and Piro- 
goJT'sV>peratioi 3 s of amputation at the Ankle-joint, for disease. 

For ceiiiain valuable statistics bearing on these important questions, 
I am indebted to Mr. Hancock, who liberally placed at my disposal the 
manuscript of his Lectures at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

(1.) In relation to Mortality. — The results of 32 cases of excision 
of the ankle- joint for disease have been collected by Mr. Ibriicock ; all 
that he could find recorded in the priictico of British Surgeons. Of 
these ‘32 cases, 7 died — about 1 in 6, or a fraction alx)ve 21 per cent. 
Rut of the 7 deaths, 4 are reported to have died of consumption, 1 
suffering from that disease at the time of operation ; while another 
died of secondary syj)hilis. This reduces the average mortality to 1 in 
16, or about G per cent. Of my own two cases, both lived. 

Author's CoUeetion. 

(1.) Charing Cross Hospital ; jwriocl, 1858-05. (Per Mr. IlarKJock.) Number 
of cases, 0; recoveries, 0; aiiipuiaiion after excision, 1 ; recoveries, 1. 

(2.) Royal Free Hospital ; i)erio(i, iive years, 1870. Number of cases, 4 : re- 
coveries, 4 ; ampiiiatioiiB after excision — Synui’s amputation, 1 ; recoveries, 1. 

(3.) Chalmers* Hosjdtal, Edinburgh; jHiriod, six years, 1870. (Per Mr. P. H. 
W’atson.) Number of cases, 4 : recoveries, 4. 

(1.) Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh; ]>eri<Kl, 18G5-09. (Per Mr. P. H. Watson.) 
N umber of oases, 3 ; recoveries, 2 ; deaths, 1 . 

(5.) St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; period, 18G6-70. (Per Mr. Callender.) Num- 
ber of cases, 1 : recoveries, 1. ^ ! 


* Roy. Med. Chir. Trans., vol. Ivii. Mr. H. Lee’s case of excision of ankle-joint, 
for injury. 


Fig. 508.* 
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(6.) St. Thomas’s Hospital; period, 1866-70. (Per Mr, F. Churchill.) Number 
,of cases, 1 : deaths, 1. 

* (7.) London Hospital; period, five years, 1870. (T^^jr Mr. J. McCarthy..) Nuin- 
liqr of cases, 1: recoveries, 1 ; am4)utatione after excision, 1; roco verms, 1. 

Guy’s, King^s College, Westminster,. St. Mary’s, and Great Nortlmrn Hospitals ; 
lavorpool Royal Infirmary; Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport; and Royal Soa- 
liathing Infijrtjaary, Mai*gatc ; period,, each five years,. 1870* No cases. • 

• • 

Co^'irpared unth the Mortality of A:in/putation. — (a), in tho lc§ ; (&) at 
tlic«ankle-joint — Syme’s and Pirogoff’s amputations of the foot.. 

{a,) Jlnhqmiftition of the for disease, in Civil Surgery, lias*a mor- 
tality of 2G j)er ^fsnt. ; whereas, in the rcsailts of ankle-joint oxftision 
for disease, the mortality, as already quoted, haa been only G per cent. 
20 per cent* difFerence in favour of excision. 

(/.;.) Ampi2batioih\it Ankle-joint — Hymens Amputation . — Qf the whole 
number of Ankle-joint amputations — 219, as collected by Mr. Hancock, 
in 144* amputation was performed for disease — pai'iea.* Of these, 10 
only were fatal, or somewhat less than 1 in 14 ; and as 3 died of 
plitlysis, 1 of diarrheoa, and 1 a year after operation, 5 doatlis only 
remain, or a reduced mortality of 1 in 28. J*ir(Hj,qf*s Amj.mtaiion. — 
Fifty-eight cases of this amputation represent the wh)le number, i)er- 
forrned by British Surgeons, of which Mr. Hancock has been able to 
gather the particulars. Nearly 100 cases, reported by Pirogoff as 
luiving been performed in Russia, are not available for statistical com- 
parison. Of the 58 cases, 5 were fatal, or about 9t'o. per cent. Of the 
itimainiug 53 recoveries, in 29 the oj)eration. laid boon resorted to for 
caries. • 

(2.) State of the Foot, — Of the 32 casea operated on by excision of 
the ankle-joint, 21 recovered with good useful limbs. 

Secondary Amjmtation^ after Ankle-joint FLccision. — Of the 32 cases, 
2 only underwent secondary amputation, and both recovered. 

Compared arith Secondary AmpntatumSy after Amputaj^ions oi I\)6t. — 
(n..) After Symons operation ; of the 144 cases submitted for caries, 9 
umterwent secondary amputation ; but of these, 1 was a contiriiied 
drunkard, 1 had Ixsen primarily operated oii for traumatic gangrene, 1 
two years previously for an accident, and in th^ remaining 2 the 
disease is not stated. (6.) After Pi rogoff’s operation : of the 58 

(for disease and injury), 5 only suffered secondary amputation, but in 
4 of these the primary operation had been performed for caries. • 

Comparing these two amputatiom of the foot, Mr. Hancock ob- 
serves, as regards the occurrence of suppuration, the percentage of 
deaths, of rccgvcrics and periods of recovery, and secondary amputa- 
tions, the evidence of British Surgery is in favour of Symo’s operation; 
whilst as regards sloughing of the flap, it is decidedly in favour of Piro- 
goff’s proceodirJfg. Syme’s amputation appears to bo unquestionably 
the best for diseasGj and Pirogoff’s for the accidents of civil life, since 
by it we preserve an increased length of limb. 

Tarsal Bones. — Excision of the Tarsal Bones comprises certain 
recognized operative procedures, which correspond to the lines of the 
osseous articulations ; as removal of the astragalus, or of the os calcis. 
But the plan and pcrfoiTuance of excisional operations on the foot 
should not be restricted by these anatomical limitations. The modi- 
fication of these* operations on the foot, according to the kind and 
extent of the disease, well illustrates the guiding principle of excisional 
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Surgery; and this application of the general principle I have laid 
dowir, is specially advocated by Mr. Hancock, in the Lectures already 
referred to. 

The condiiipyis of disease for which excisional operations on the foot 
may bec^ome appropriate, are similar to those which affect other bones 
aiiid their articuljitions ; namely, the destructive results of inflammation, 
and especially in the form of caries. According to the extent of, such 
disease, partial or complete excision of any one, or more, tarsal bones 
may be ^necessary. I proceed to describe the various opejations, andf to 
estimate their value by their results. * 

( 4 .) dJxcision of Asiragal as. — Partial excision of th^ astragalus, for 
disease, was fii'st attempted by Severm in 1040, and in England by 
Ramsay in 1792. Since that time it has been perforui^d by other 
Surgeons, but in a comparatively few authentic cases. 

Cornjilele Excision. — This operation, as for disease, was first per- 
formed l)y Mr. Jiusk in 1850. Four other cases only have, since been 
recorded in England ; one each by Mr. Erichsen and the late Mr. 
Statham, and two by Mr. Holmes. An incision along the outer^and 
anterior aspect of the ankle, will expose the bone; its lu^ck should then 
be severed with sti'ong cutting-pliers ; and, some space having been 
thus made, the bone may bo drawn out of its bed by the lion-forceps, 
the knife being used to detach its ligamentous connections, but applied 
cautiously towards the inner side of tlie joint, in proximity to the 
plantar arteries. Jt may bo necessary to extirpate the bone piecemeal, 
when (ts substance breaks down in a. carious state ; it must then be 
gouged out. 

Some of the anterior tarsal bones may have to be removed with the 
astragalus. Jjiston^s Operation on the foot — as the excision thus ex- 
tended, in a noted case, might be named — consisted in the removal 
of th('3, astrngalus, scaphoid, and two cuneiform bones. The case is 
ri‘})orted in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal ’’ of January, 
1821. 

Results. — Oi paHial excision of the astragalus, in 27 cases recorded, 
8 were operations for diseasti — caries; 5 terminated well, 1 ended in 
anchylosis, and in 2 the rCvSult was not stated. Complete Excision. — Tu 
109 cases of complete excision of the astragalus, 14 were operations for 
disease; 13 being for caries, and 1 for necrosis. Of the 13 cases, 1 
died, 8 recovered with good and useful limbs, 2 underwent secondary 
amputation two years after excision, and both recovered; in 2 the 
results were doubtful. The case of excision for necrosis did well. 

(2.) Excision of Os Calcis. — Partial exersion seems 'to haye been 
first performed for injury, in the removal of a musket-ball from the os 
calcis, by Formius, as long since as tbe year 1GG9. 

Gomplete excision was first performed, and for disease — «iecrosis- — by 
M. Robert, of Prague, in 1837. The second operation, and the first in " 
this country, \v^as by Mr. Hancock, in May, 1848. The first successful 
(;ase in England was by Mr. Groenhow, of Newcastle, in the same year 
— 1848; and two equally successful cases of complete excision, iu the 
hands of that Surgeon, followed also in that year. Since then, the 
operation has been pracjtised, with varying success, by other Surgeons; 
principally, by Sir William Fergusson, Tcale of Leeds, Hiimphry of: 
Cambridge, Cann of Hereford, Pemberton of Birmingham, Potter of' 
Newcastle, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Erichsen, and myself. 
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The operation is thus performed : — The patient lying on his face, 
with the sole of the foot uppermost, an incision, with a stout bistoury, 
may bo commenced at the calcaneo-cuboid articulation, just above the^ 
sole of the foot, and carried backwards round the heel, forwards, to an 
equal point on the inner side. The sole-Jlap of integument h raised 
forwards from the under surface of the os calcis, and in its whole 
thicknegs down to the bone, so as to form a good cuShion ^ a slight 
perpendicular incision is made, opposite the tendo-AchilUs, into this 
horizontal incision, and with a little reflection of the integument to 
either side, the tendon is severed from its insertion. The knife iS then 
entered posterio?‘ly, over the upper surface of the os calcis, andT the 
strong interosseous ligament connecting it with the astragalus is 
divided, sonfewhat site an oyster is opened; the bone can then be raised, 
and its lateral attachments being cleared by a gentle application of the 
knife, liho calcaneo-cuboid articulation is opened, and the bone com- 
pletely deta<;hed. 

Or, an incision may be made, as for Syme’s amputation at the 
anklfi-joint* and a heel-flap having been formed, the os calcis is exposed; 
lateral incisions are continued, on cither side, along the solo of the foot 
to the line of the calcaneo-cuboid articulation, whereby a short jyoZe-flap 
is reflected forwards ; and the ox)eration completed as before. The 
objection to this plan of excision is the liability to sloughing of the 
heel-flap, in disease of the os calcis ; fistulous openings frequently 
having formed posteriorly, where the flap is attached. The advantage 
of a heel-flap is that the excision can be readily converted into Syme’s 
arapiitatioii, in the event of the astragalus being found to be extensively 
involved. This method, therefore, was recommended by Mr. Teale, 
and practised by Mr. Page, as a precautionary proceeding in excision 
of the os calcis. 

Apart from the contingency of sloughing, I prcfqjr the sole- flap 
method of excision, as affording a more free access to the os calcis. 

^3.) Excision of the Os Oalcis and Astra<jalus — W iikle\fs Operation — 
is performed much in the same manner as the second method of ex- 
cision oi^ the os calcis alone. The only differences ^re : an additional 
incision between the malleoli posteriorly, curving down to the insertion 
of the tendo-Achillis, so as to expose the astragalus, on raising this 
flap of integument; and that the integument of the heel betwedii this 
incision and the incision across the heel, from malleolus to malleolus, 
forming the heel-flap in the other operation, is here removed. The 
bones are excised through the gap thus made posteriorly, by dividing 
the tendon an3 lateral ligaments ; lateral incisions being continued 
along the foot to the line of the calcaneo-cuboid and astragalo-scaphoid 
articulations, so as to give access to these articulations. The malleoli 
are removed With bone-nippers. The posterior tibial artery must bo 
ligatured, but the anterior tibial is avoided by very cautiously using 
the knife, in removing the astragalus in front of the tibia. 

This excision would probably meet the difficulty of disease extend- 
ing* up to the ankle-joint, and, in such case, prove a substitute for 
Syme’s amputation at the ankle-joint. The operation was performed 
bf Mr, Wakley, at the Royal Free Hospital, in December, 1847, and 
tE^ case is reported in the Lancet of July, 1848. But I am not aware 
tilis operation has ever been repeated, 

partial excision of os calcis, in 42 cases collected by 
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Mr. Hancock, 38 were operations ior disease; 25 for caries, 12 for 
necrosis with sequestra, and 1 necrosis. Of the 25, 1 died tBc day after 
operation of diarrhena, 14 recovered at periods varying from six weeks 
to six months-, 2 required a second operation but recovered, and^ 1 
undcrwftnt secondary amputation ; while of the remaining 7 the result 
is not given. Of the 12 cases, 3 recovered, 1 required a second opera- 
tion, 1 sefcondaPy amputation, and of 7 the result is not stated. . 

Complete Excision. — Of 18 cases — the particulars of which are 
authenticated — in 14 the disease was scrofulous ; and ^ 11 of thfeso, 
this Condition was entirely constitutional, in 1 it^is said fo have 
origniated from a nail having been run into the heel, tind in 2 to liave 
followed sprains. Of the 11 cases, 1 died of diphtheria, 7 recovered 
and with perfect use of the limb, while 3 sufferedt' sccondaiy amputa- 
tion — 2 from recurrence of disease in the remaining tarsal bones, and 1 
owing to erysipelas. Of the 3 cases induced by injury, 2 recovered 
completely, and the result of the third was doubtful. , 

The (jeueral results of complete excision of the os calcis arc thus re- 
presented in 34 authenticated cases: 1 died of diphtheria, 25 recovered 
completely, 4 underwent secondary amputation, and of 4 the results are 
not given. 

In one case of excision of the os calcis, for caries, I removed also 
the cuboid bone and a small portion of the external cuneiform l)ono, 
both of which wore involved in the disease. The patient recovered, 
and with a thoroughly sound and permanently serviceable foot ; this 
rosultdiaving bccui established by two years’ duration, when the weight 
of the body could still be supi)orted by the foot, and the ankle-joint had 
free motion. Ho walked without the aid of a crutch or stick. The 
particulars of this case are reported in the Lancet of July 23, 1804. 

Compared with Suh’^Asinujaloid A'mqmiation. — This operation has 
bcenMIttlo practised in England, but chiefly in Prance. It appears to 
have been performed altogether in 22 cases, as collected by Mr. Han- 
cock. The results of some are not stated. Of the whole number, 0 
wore operated on by Malgaigne, 1 by Maisonneuve, and 1 by Nela?;on ; 
in y collected by ^Vacquer, all terminated favourably; 1 by Dr. John 
Trailc, of Arbroath, was successful ; in 2 by Mr. Simon, one was suc- 
cessful, the other patient died of tetanus at the end of a fortnight ; in 
1 by darner, of Stokc-upon-Trent, the report was unfavourable, and 1 
by Mr. Hancock was successful. 

The Cnhoid^ Scaphoid, and three Cmieiform Iio7ies, may severally re- 
quire Excision ; and preferably to removal by Chopart’s amputation — 
in the articular line between the os calcis and astragalus behind and 
the cuboid and scaphoid in front — whereby the two latter tarsal bones, 
and throe cuneiform bones, with the whole of the met^jitarsus and toes, 
are sacrificed. But the conditions of disease suitablo for excision, 
rather tlian amputation, are not determinable by any precise rules ; and 
cither operation must bo selected according to the judgment of the 
Surgeon in each particular case. 

For the operations of excision, no particular directions can be laid 
down ; the lines of incision must be guided by the state of the integu- 
ment, and the facility for gaining access to the bone and its articu- 
lations. • 

The Metatarsal Bo?ies may also be excised, either at their articular 
ends, or by removal of the whole bones. These partial operations are 
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more desirable than the sweeping amputation of the metatarsal portion 
of the foot, including the toes, by Hey’s operation — in the line of the 
ttifso-metatarsal articulations. The choice of operation must here, 
jxgain, be determined in each particular case by the kiaad and extent 
of disease. ^ 

The Toe§ are not eligible for excision; except at their articulations 
occasionally, or of the ungual phalangeal bones. Rembval (ff the in- 
termediate phalanges will scarcely leave a useful toe. With regard to 
the great toe^ rtts motatarso-phalangeal articulation may occasionally 
be excised, or the® last phalangeal bone removed; thus prefer vilify tlio 
ball of the toe for the support of the arch of the foot. 

But the results of those excisions of the metatarsal bones and 
phalanges o? the toc%, or of their articulations, are less successful than 
in the corresponding bones of the hand ; the toes or their contracted 
portions remaining comparatively useless or inconvenient. 

hiLnow-JOJNT. — This joint appears to bo, and certainly in my own 
experience has been, not unfrequently amenable to treatment without 
operative hiterforence — in the destructive stage of inflammatory dis- 
ease, from ulceration of the articular cartilages. 

The natural enre by anchylosis supervenes more readily, apparently, 
than in other joints; and lil>roiis union usually occurring, a movabUj 
Joint and useful limb is tlie result. 

^JMio following case, which came under my care, is so good an ex- 
ample of this mode of cure, that its history seems worthy of notice. 

Mrs. P , aged forty, states (1857) that in 1840, seventoon*years 

ago, a heavy door slamming, struck her left elbow on the outer side. 
Some pain and swelling followed, which gradually subsided. Pain, how- 
ever, was felt occasionally after using the arm, during the next six years. 
Then the forearm gradually became bent on the arm, but the limb 
could bo forcibly straightened. In 1855 she had rheumatic foVer ; 
the injured joint was first affected with acute pain and swelling, and 
other joints subsequently. The swelling of the elbow proceeded to 
abscess, which broke and discharged matter; leaving seven sinus- 
openings of which two in front, and three behind IJio joint, remained 
open for the next two years. During ton months of this period, she 
could not lift her arm to her head, nor feed herself with it. In 1857 
the sinuses had all closed, except one which discharged slightly, a 
little below the head of the radius, — a not* uncommon situation of 
opening in disease of the elbow-joint. The patient’s general health 
remained good^ at least, there was no approach to exhaustion. Having 
regard to the quiescent state of the joint, and the satisfactory state of 
the constitutional condition, it appeared probable that if sufficient 
power of nutrition could be evoked, anchylosis would ensue. The 
result more tllh*n fulfilled my anticipation. After three months’ treat- 
ment, by rest, strapping with the eraplastrum ammoniaci cum hydrar- 
gyro, tonics and diet — my usual course of treatment for curable joint- 
disease — ^fibrous anchylosis had taken place effectually, and there was 
limited motion in the joint. Improvement gradually continued, and 
^he range of motion increased. In 1861 the patient could roll paste 
without pain or inconvenience ; she could lift a nine-gallon barrel of 
beer and set it to ‘Hhrall,” and she could make a bed, shaking the 
mattress or feather-bed without affecting the elbow. Weather, or the 
©ast wind, sometimes gave her slight rheumatic twinges in the joint. 
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In April, 1866, the joint was neither painful nor swollen; all the 
sinusea had firmly and permanently closed, leaving the bony outline 'of 
the natural articulation only somewhat enlarged and irregular 4 »in 
shape. She tould flex the forearm to an acute angle with the arm, and 
both pl'onation and supination were perfect. The action of the hand 
and fingers completed the perfect use of the arm. • 

The yjonditions af Elho'w-joint Disease <^]>pi^o]pricUe Jor Exei^ion . — 
The three conditions which severally deitermino the propriety of 
cxcisicTn with regard to the joints in general, are applicable to the 
elbow-joint. 

( 1 .) Functional inutility of the limb, depending on disease of the 
joint, having resulted in destruction Of" the ar- 



ticular cartilages, withouf^the shperventioh of 
anchylosis, will always justify excision (iBhg. 
509) ; care being taken that the constitutional 
condition shall if possible, ha vd approached 

to exhaustion. But the degree of reserve- 
power requisite for recovery is mufih less than 
after excision of the knee or hip, owing to 
the average period of reparation being less by 
one-half, or about six weeks instead of at least 


three months. 


(2.) Osseous anchj^losis, and particularly in connection with a use- 
less position of the limb, will also justify excision. 

(3:) The structural conditions of disease pertaining to the elbow- 
joint, which specially affect the propriety of its excision, relate to ilio 
extent of hone destroyed by disease. The limits of excision of the 
elbow- joint are not restricted by two of the three considerations re- 
specting the knee-joint. Thus, the length of the portions of bone 
remh^ed from, the elbow is comparatively unimportant, the cdfrC- 
sponding loss of length in the arm not much impairing the use of this 
member eventually ; nor is it of consequence, therefore, to observe the 
epiphyseal lines as affecting the subsequent growth 
of the bones. But it is equally requisite in the 
elbow, as in the knee, to preserve sufficiently wide 
surfaces for the formation of an adequately secure 
union : in the one case, with ligamentous mobility ; 
in the other, with osseous consolidation. 

The removal of only a thin superficial section 
of the articular ends of the boneg in the elbow- 
joint, leaving the section ends too nearly JuJ, con- 
tact, is^apt fo be followed by osseous union and an 
unsuccessful result of the operation. On the other 
hand, any new bone which may not unfirequently 
have been produced in the form of a spiculated 
enlargement of the articular ends above their dis- 
eased portions, and thereby limiting the disease, 
should not bo included in the excision. (Fig. 510.) 
The importance of observing this limitation of the 
operation is particularly urged by Mr. Butcl^er in 
his work on Operative and Conservative Surgery.”*' 



* Royal Free Hospital. (Author.) 

+ St. Bartholomew’s Hosp. Mus., 2, 30. 
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Operation * — Excision of the elbow-joint, for disease, was originally 
performed l?y Justamond, of the Westminster Hospital, in 1775> — as a 
partial operation, in Which the olecranon and two inches of the nlna 
were removed ; complete excision was first performed by Moreau^ 
senior, in 1794, and by Moreau, junior, in 1797; but the operation 
attracted little attention until it was revived by Stansfield, Chorley, 
and Hej;, of Leeds, in 1818-19; and especially by Syme In 188T) ; since 
which period it has been more generally practised than the excision of 
any*other joint^or disease. 

The operation is thus performed: — a single linear incision |, l6ngi- 
tiidinally over thS centre of the joint, and of sufficient length to turn 
out the bones, is preferable to any other, in relation to a speedy re- 
covery after •operatiiftn. Other forms of incision offer certain special 
operative advantages. An H shape exposes 
the bones more readily, on reflecting the 
flaps, thus marked out, upwards and down- 
wards. (Fig. 511.) A -H"Shapcd incision, 
with® the vertical line parallel to and a 
little outside the ulnar nerve, allows of its 
being more surely guarded or drawn in- 
wards, by a curved retractor in the hands of 
an assistant. Jn either case, the transverse 
lines of these incisions should bo made across 
the end of the olecranon from condyle to 
condyle; or nearly to the inner condyle, in 
the latter form of incision ; and thus the 
joint is laid open. But the single longitu- 
dinal incision is now, I believe, generally 
practised, and I rarely find any other more 
convenient. With a little detachment of the 
integument on either side, the knife is entered 
tmnjjvorsely above the olecranon, dividing the 
tendon of the triceps, — the ulnar nerve be- 
ing protected ; the olecranon process must 
then be sawn off transversely, and by forcibly flexing the arm and, 
perhaps, dividing the lateral ligaments with a light touch of the knife, 
the articular surfaces of the three bones are fully protruded and 
exposed. Mr. Maunder has shown the importance of preserving the 
structures between the external condyle and the olecranon, consisting 
of the outer portion of the triceps with its tendinous prolongation, the 
fascia, and the Sneoneus muscle, forming a continuous band ; whereby 
active extension of the forearm may be secured. The articular sur- 
face of the hunu^rus, between the condyles, is excised by means of 
Butcher’s saw* (see Fig. 511) ; and the sigmoid surface of the ulna 
and head of the radius, in like manner, or removed with pliers, or 
simply gouged. The latter two bones should not be removed below 
the insertions of the brachialis anticus and biceps muscles; for thus 
the brachial artery will be protected by the intervening brachialis 
Ttiuscle from any fair risk of injury, in removing these portions of 
bone ; , and, by preserving the insertions of both muscles, the volun- 
tary flexion of th® elbow, eventually, is rendered far more complete. 
When requisite, a more extensive excision may be made, by applying 
the saw above the condyles of the humerus across the olecranon 
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fossa ; and below, jnst boneatli tlin lessor sigmoid (;avity of tlic ulna, 
including ilie bead of ibe radius at that line. Any surrounding ont- 
ffroivth of bone, resulting from exuberant reparative action, mijst 
not bo mistaken for disease; it should not be included in the excision. 
Hut aii“y tlnckened synovial membrane may be dissected out. The 
line of iiKusion* having been (dosed with sutures, the arm is plac(?d 
seniinex(*d on an angular splint (Fig. ^*>12); or it may be simpty laid 
upon a pillovtr, witli a sand-bag on eitlicr side of the forearm, pist 

to st(*ady the part. Thk plan of al*ter- 
treatment, without miy splint, was, T 
believe, first tried in my own pmetiee. 
It offc^rs the advantage (jf Ixdng at- 
tended with less towelling and tension 
around tlio elbow, than when a splint 
is used, with an interrupted' liand- 
age ; and union, therefore, progresses 
more favourably. To insure the 
formation of fibrous or flotvibic fin ion 
only, passive motion should bo gradu- 
ally commenced wlicri such repa.mtion 
is established; say, in three or four 
weeks. 

Itiisnll.s of Excision of Elbow-joint. 
— (1.) In redation to Jjifo, or the 
MorlaUly . — Three general concliisioiis 
may be drawn from the results of 
one largo collecddon of cases ; tliose in tlio Hospitals of the United 
Kingdom, and the practic^o of individual Surgeons. (1.) A loss mor- 
tality than that of any joint-excision in the lower extremity ; and in 
tJi(^ upper extremity also, so far as siaiisti(^s hitherto colkudicd su]>ply 
the data for comyiarison. (2.) An av(^ragc mortality of 1 in 8, or 12 
[Ku* cent.; or even much lower, — about 1 in 15, or about 7 per (*eut. 
(U.) A very different mortality in the hands of individual Surgeons. 

The eolIcctioTitof cases, by Dr. Hodges, amounts to 111); ,pf these, 
!.'> died, 1 in 8, or 12 per cent. ‘ 

A ufhor^H Collection. 

« 

(1.) Royal Tufiriuary, Edinlnir^^h ; period. 18C5-G9. (Per Mr. P. II. Watson.) 
Ninnber of east^s, (>2 ; recoveries, r>0 ; deaths, 12. 

(2.) biver])ool Royal Intinnary ; period, live years, 1870. (IVr Mr W. J. 
't leaver.) Nniuher of eases, 30; recoveries, 2l>; deaths, 1; amputations after ex- 
<‘ision, 1 ; recoveries, 1. * 

(;>.) St. Part holonu'w’s Hospital ; period, 1 800 70. (Per Mr. OalUmder.) Ninn- 
lier of cases, ID: recoveric'S, 17; deatlis, 2; amputations after excision, 2; re- 
coveries, 1 ; deaths, 1. * 

<i.) Guy’s Hospital ; period, 1801 09. (Per Mr. T. Cry ant, from Dr, Stcfd, super- 
inUaidtad.) Number, of cases, 19: rtxjoviiries, 1 7 ; deatlis, 2. 

(.5.) Chalmers’ Hospital, Edinburgli ; period, six years, 1870. (Per Mr. P. IF. 
WatH>n.) Number of cases, 15: recoveries, 11; deatlis, 1; re-excisions, 1; re- 
eoviTU^s, 1. 

(0.) Tvondon Hos])iial ; p(»riod, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. McCarthy.) Number 
ofcawiH, 14: recov<*ries, 12; ileaths, 2. 

(7.) King’s Col hij^e Hospital ; period, five years, 1870. (Per the house surgeon.) 
N umber of cases, J2 : recoveries, II ; deaths, I. 

(S.) Westminster Hospital ; ix^riod, five years, 1870. (Ter Mr. F. Mason.) 
Numlier of cu,ses, 12: recovoru s, 12. 

* Riiyiil'Froe Hospital. I’aticuit convalescent. 
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(1>.) Obarip^ Gross Hospital ; porio<l, 1800-G5. (IW Mr. Hancock.) Number ol 
casrs, S: recoveries, S. ^ 

(10.) St. Mary’s Hospital : period, five years, 1870, (Per Mr. Gascoycn.) Nniu- 

bef of ease's, 8 : recover it‘s, 8, 

(Jl.) Koyal Free Hospital; period, seven years, 1870. Number of^cases, 7: 
recoveries, (>; deaths, 1. 



of cases, 4 : recoveries, 4. ^ w 

(14.) Uoyal .ABberi Hospital, Dovonport; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. 
\V^ P. Swain.) Niinllier of cases, 2: recoveries, 2. 

(!.').) Gn'at Noil, he.ru Hospital; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr, J. WiHls.) 
NuiulKjr of cases, J ; recoveries, 1. 


ComixireH.yvith ^TorfaUfii of Anipufatimi of the Arm . — By Malgaigno^s 
Btatistics From tlig Parisian Hospitals wo find, of sixty-oiic cases For 
disease* four deaths resultirn^, or (>‘5 per cent ; — a lowrr mortality tlum 
that after e^^eision of tlic elbow-joint. 13at the statistical results From 
University Collcpfo Hospital, Furnished by Mr. Urichsen, show a fir 
hifjluvr mortality aFtcr amputation. Of eifi^hteen cases of amputation of 
tiie shi>fddr.r and arm for dis(^aso, five died, or 27*7 per cent. 

(2.) Hfdfr of the Jjinth. — OF the 104 recoveries out of 111) cases, the 
majority fifteen jim|)utation cases) had useful limbs, as proved 

l)y tlie patient beiiij^ able to rc^siime bis ortlinary avoc^ations ; but the 
tletails given respeetiug the kind and extent of motions left are not 
exact. 

Tlui avcnifje duration of the process of recovery cannot bo gatliored 
fr*om recorded cases. In throe or four weeks generally, passive motion 
may be eommonced, and librous union be eompUited in about six weeks ; 
a nunx) ra.pid progress by half tlio average period requisite for ossetms 
union, after excision of the corresponding joint in the lower limb — 
the knee. , * * 

4'lie resulting state of the jeri/nt is commonly fibrous and flexible 
uni(m, j'arely osseous and fixed anchylosis; the former, of course, being 
(lie r(^sult desired. In an interesting case, which Mr. Symo had the 
t)[iportuuity of dissecting nine years afttir the operation of excision of 
the eIlH)w,*for injury, the ulna was found united to the humerus by 
ligament, while the end of the radius was polished oIT, and playcxl on 
the humerus and ulna, a material like cartilage being interpgsod.* The 
t'uds of the bones of the forearm were locked in by two processes j>ro- 
jecting downwards from the hnmerns, and strong latcjral, and still 
stronger antorigr and posterior ligaments, also bound them to the latter 
bone. Dissections of several cases, after siiceossfnl excision of the 
elbow, may be found in Wagner on “Repair after Re-section ; ” and it 
would seem tliat the general result is, — union by more or loss exten- 
sible ligament. Flexion, according to M. Robert, is composed of two 
movements; the forearm being first drawn up to the humerus by tlio 
triceps, and then flexed by the action of the biceps. The joint becomes 
nearly as useful a,s the original .articulation. Tims, in Mr. Symo’s c.ase, 
the man — a railway guard — could swing himself from one carriage to 
another while the train was in motion, with the in jured arm, quite as 
easily and securely as with the other; and in one of Mr. Butcher’s 
cases, the man cx)ftld lift .a bucket of water, holding four gallons, and 
carry it to and fro, or lift it on to a table throe feet high. Then again, 
the freedom of the anchylosis for the more delicate movements of the 
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forearm and Land, was well exhibited in one of my own cas^s (Case 1); 
a milliner and dressmaker wlio could work with her needle readily and 
untiringly, — a seven years’ permanent result of excision. ^ 

In jury of the ulnar nerve — an occasional accident during the opera- 
tion — ^i*^ followed by loss of sensation in the little finger and adjoining 
side of the ring finger, with perhaps loss of motion and waisting of the 
finger ; ihit the sense of touch may return, and the other con- 
s(M|uences cease, apparently by reunion of the wounded nerve. This 
n(!eident, judging from the digital paralysis, happened^in on§ of my 
own cases, — that of the milliner just mentioned; hiit the symptoms 
passed off entirely, as the functional use of the finger flowed. 

Re-excision may be prju'tiscd — as in the knee — when necessary, 
rather than resort to amputation ; and even a thii^l sucl? tittempt has, 
it is said, been made with good results. In my table of Hospitals, 219 
eases; of the 197 recoveries from the primary excision, three oftly are 
noted as having undergone re-excision, but with no death. •Of my own 
c*ases, in the first five I had to re-cxeise one, and with a thoroughly suc- 
<^essful result, — the patient resuming his occupation as a po^manf 

Hr.co}uhx/nj Am'imtatUm . — Of the 104 recoveries after excision, in 
Hodges’ collection of 119 eases, fifteen of tliat number underwent 
amputation subsequently. From the collection of Hospitals, wo learn 
that, of the 197 recoveries, three only were subjected to amputation, 
with one fatal issue. 

The following cases in which T excised the elbow-joint, for disease, 
are hdro grouped together, as exhibiting the most essential particulars 
relating to the question of this o]>(^ration ; and the permanent results 
are also stated. The notes from wliieh J have drawn up these abstratits 
were carefully taken, excepting in the first case, by Mr. T. C. Murphy, 
formerly senior house surgeon at the Royal Free Hospital. 

Tii*TCA.L Cases of Elh()\v-.toint Fkctston. — Case 1. — Margaret 

R , oot. 25. Chro7iic syif^nvifL'^, of traumatic origin, one and a half 

year’s duration, one year and two months’ treatment. Pariial 
iion of tlic articular cartilages of the humerus, ulna, and radius; with 
semiflexed ])osition of the limb, l^xcisiou. Recovery^ with a .movable 
joint and useful limb, in six weeks. Res^dt hnown io he ferntane/rd after 
seven years. 

For the particulars of this case I am indebted to my late colleague, 
Mr. John 1). Hill, then senior house surgeon in the Hospital. 

Case 2. — Thomas H. Ji , set. 29. Chronic synovitis^ of traumatic 

origin, one year’s duration and treatment. Vlceraiion of the articula^r 
cartilages of the humerus, ulna, and radius; with semiflexed position 
of the limb. Rxeision. Recovery^ with a partially movable joint. 
Subsequent formation of abscess and sinuses. Ite-excKsion. Recovery^ 
with a movable joint and a limb useful, in flexion, e!xtension, pro- 
nation, and supination. Result known to he permanent after one year 
and four months. 

Case 3. — Mary M , w.t. 28. Acute synovitis j of traumatic origin, 

one month’s duration. Fartial ulceration of the articular cartila,ges of 
the humerus, ulna, and radius, with subjacent caries; a semiflexed 
])osition of the limb ; excessive and paroxysmal pain, Sjxcision, 
R^r(tvery^ with a movable joint by passive motidn, in six weseks. 
Result Ini mm to he permanent after one year. 

Case 4. — Jane T , opt. 31. Scrofulous caries of the ends of the 
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humerus an<i ulna in the elbow- joint. Ulceration of the articular carti- 
lagf^Sy with semiflexed position of the limb. Excisioyi, Recovery^ with 
a partially movable joint by passive motion, in two months. Perma- 
nent result, at the end of six months, uncertain. ^ 

Case 5. — Lewis P , oet. 50. Caries of the olecranon, of idio- 

pathic origin* ten months’ duration and treatment ; idiopathie abscess 
opposite •the outer condyle of the humerus, six year^ previously. 
Carious bone gouged out of the olecranon. The joint opened in this 
procedure. Excision of the olecranon and of the end of hum^ms. 
Recovery^ witli a ijpL^)vable joint. ^ 

Shoulder-joint. — Disease of the shoulder-joint occurs so much less 
frequently than that of other joints, as to considerably restrict the 
opportunities lP5r clinfeal observation respecting its seat of origin, tlio 
probability of natuiial anchylosis ensuing, or the necessity for operative 
interference by excision to bring about that issue. ' The synovial mem- 
brane, in sonfe cases, would a])pcar to be the seat of the disease ; and 
then, suppuration being a rnre event, fibrpus anchylosis usually results. 
Put caries, in other castes, is the mode of origin, — affecting the head of 
•the huTueriis, l(\ss conimf)nly the glenoid cavity, or only secondarily 
and partially ; and tlien natural anchylosis rarely takes place. Caries, 
external to the j(.)irit, as of the coracoid process, the acromion, or spine 
of the scapula, must not bo coufoanded with disease of the shoulder- 
joint. 

Thlis may bo recognized as indications for op('ration the fonov\f,ing. 
Coyiditifms of t^houlder-joinf Disease appropriate for Decision : — 

(1.) When disease, commciKu’ng either in the synovial membrane, 
or as caries, has extended to and destroyed the a.rtieiilar (;artilages of 
the head of the humerus, or of tlio glenoid cavity of tlie scapula, or 
of botli surfaces ; without tlio supervention of anchylosis. ,Xho 
constitutional condition should not have advanced to* exhaustion ; 
although, in even an extreme state of hectic and 
emaciation, recovery after excision of the shoul- Pig. 513.* 

der-joint is more probable than after such opera- 
tion on any other large joint. 

Necrosis or caries of the head of the humerns 
generally necessitates excision of this portion of 
^jone (Pig. 513) ; but sometimes, in central no^ 
crosis, the sequestrum can be extracted, without 
excision. Caries or necrosis of the coracoid pro- 
cess, or of the li^cromion, is, of course, a con- 
dition of disease not requiring excision of the 
joint. 

(2.x Osseous jfrichylosis, a rare condition, 
with perhaps malposition of the limb, would 
scarcely ever justify the risk of excision. 

The amount of bone to be removed is rarely 
extensive ; the disease being limited usually to 
the head of the humerus, while the glenoid 
cavity is comparatively seldom affected, and, even then may usually be 
left untouched, or only scraped. 

Operation, — -Excision of the shoulder- joint, for disease, is com- 

Bt. Thomafl’s Hospital Miis. Caries of the bead of the humerns. Excision 
^ f I>r: MftchAllar.) 
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inoiily said to have been originated by Mr. Charles WWte, of Man- 
chester, in April, 17G8. He had previously removed the head of the 
humerus on the dead sxibject ; but the operation in question consisted 
in rei^joving the upper ])art of the humerus for necrosis, leaving the 
head of the bone in the glenoid cavity. Similar excisions were per- 
forniedriby Vigaroux, of Montpellier, in 17G7, and perhaps by David, 
of Kouen. ^Jihlewald, in A])ril, 1770, appears to have first rCmoyed 
the h,f;ad of the humerus, for arthritic disease, the piitient being a pian, 
fifty years old, in a wredched condition of health; sec!\)ndary amputa- 
tioa was rc'sorted to for suppuration and hsBmoTj'hage, and death 
ensued. This o])eratioii was followed in the next year, 1771, by 
another cases Mr. James Bent, of Newcastle, excised the head of the 
humerus for caries, of three years’ statiding, and with entire success. 
In the same year, the ojjcration was performed b}" Leutin ; then, in 
1778, by Mr. l)an‘k‘l Orred, of Clu^ster ; and in 178G, by the elder 
Moreau, — a complete excision of the head of the humerus, the glenoid 
cavity, and a }>orti()n of thc^ acromion ; the result being successful. 
Mr. Syme revived the operation in 

All elliptical incision, U> <‘xpos(‘S the joint most thoroughly for 
examination, and facilitates the apjdieation of instruments; but, by 
severing the deltoid muscle, at the turn of the ineision, the voluntary 
abduction of the arm, subsequently, is mmdi impaired. A single longi- 
tudinal ineision is nearly as eiteetual, and avoids the after-disadvan- 
tage^ referred to; or a ”1 or a T incision maybe preferable; and, in 
truth, the shape of ilio flap must be guided by the state of the integu- 
ment with r(*gard to sinuses or otherwise. Supposing an elliptical to 
bo selected : — A bistoury is (miered at the postc'vior V)order of the 
acromion, and carried dowT\ with a sweep across the insertion of tin* 
dejitoid, upwards to the inner boi’der of the (U)racoid process. The flap, 
( mhracing the d(*ltoid muscle, is raised by a few touclujs with the knife ; 
t hen, the external rotator bujdons fire divided, by running the blade 
across the great tuberosity of the lunuerus; and, by slight adduction 

and rotation of the ai-rn outwards, th(^ 
- tcMidon of the snhscapularis, attached, to 

the small tuberosity, is touched with tlu^ 
knife, atid thus the head of the humerus 
is turned out of the glenoid cavity, — the 
capsular ligainont having disappeared. 
Or, the single linear incision may be 
made on the inner aspect of the joint, 
between the acromion and coracoid pro- 
cesses of the scapula, where the liead of 
the humerus is most' prominent. The 
head of the bone is then exposed, and 
presented in like manner ; the soft parts 
being well retracted by an assistant with 
a curved retractor on either side, while 
just freeing the muscular attachments. 
(Fig. 514.) Then, protecting the soft 
parts and long tendon of the biceps 
with a spatula on the inner aspect of 
ihe bone, tbo saw is applied below the diseased portion. The head, 
neck, and proximate part of the shaft may be thus removed ; avoiding, 
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if possible^ the circumflex arteries. Any carious portion of the glenoid 
cavity may be scraped with a gouge. As a rule, with very rare 
^ceptions, the glenoid cavity should not be excised. The flap is 
replaced, or the linear incision closed, and retained b^ sutures ; and 
the arm, with an axillary pad, may be bound to the chesf, as for 
- fractured Clavicle; or supported on a pillow, extending a splint 
from*tlie axilla. Subsequently, the forearm must be supported in a 
sling, and the arm gradually brought into useful motion. ^ 

h*F,ydts ()f^,ec/sw}i of fktt ShoMltler-joint . — (1.) In relation to I^ife, or 
the MortaMlf/, — j^tatistlc^s are not, at present, sufficiently coinprehejtisive 
to establish more than one general conclusion respecting this question. 
The average mortality appears to be 1 in 5, or 6; 20 per cent., or 
about 10 per-cent,, ^espeetiv(dy. Of 50 eases, collected by i)r. Hodges, 
8 died ; 1 in 0, oj* about 1(> per cent. ; and in 7 of the 8 fatal cases, the 
glenoid cavity liad been interfered with. Of» the 30 cases in the 
Hospital cDllection below, the death-rate was nearly 1 in 4, or 25 per 
cent. 

• Author^s Coiled ion. 

(1.) Royal Infirmary, Kdirihiirgh ; period, (Per Mr. P. II, Watson.) 

Nund)(3r of i-asos, lU : rooovories, 7 ; deatlis, 

(2.) Tiivorpool Roynl luiiruuiry ; period, live years, 1870. (Per Mr. W. J. Cleaver.) 
Number of easc^H, 7 ; reeovevies, G : deaths, 1. 

(2.) London ilospital ; })eriod, live years, 1870. (Per Mr. J. McCarthy.) Num- 
ber of cases, 8: reroveries, I ; div.itbs, 2. 

(4.) Westminster Hospital; i>eriod, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. F. Mason.) 
Number of cases, G: rec<»veries, v». • 

(r>.) St. Rartliolomevv’s Hospital; period, 1800-70. (Per Mr, Callender.) Num- 
ber of cases, 2 ; r(‘Coveries, i ; deaths, 1. 

(0.) Huy's Hospital; p<*riod, 1804-01). (Per Mr. T. Bryant, from Dr. Steel, 
siipcrinteudetit.) Nunil.»cr of cases, 2: recoveries, 2. 

(7.) St. 'rboiuas’s Hospital ; period, 1800-70. (Per Mr. F. Cburclull.) Number 
of cases, 1 : rfjcjoveries, 1 . • • 

(8.) Charing Cross Hospital; period, 1805 70. (Per Mr. Hancock.) Number of 
cases, 1 ; recoveries, 1. 

^#.) Royal Free Hos])ital ; jieriod, 1805 7.0. Number of cases, 1 : recoveries, 1. 

(10.) King’s College Hospital ; St. Mary’s Ilos})ital ; Credit Northern Hospital ; 
Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport ; (Chalmers’ Hos}>ital, Edinbiirgli ; Royal Sea- 
Bathiug Tntjrmary, IMargato; period, each live years, 1870. No cases. 

(2.) Slide oj ihc Limh , — Tn four of the fift}^ eases (collected by 
Hodges, the operation was unsuccessful; leaving a balance pf forty-si.\ 
successful cases. 

The aoe rage par iod of recovenj, with some use of the limb, as caleu 
lated from thi]j|by-one of the eases, was four months ; “ a much longer 
period, however, than this elapsed, before the limb could bo said^^to 
become really serviceable.” 

The resulting state of the joint would seem to be, tliat the limb 
can never beblcvated above the horizontal line, while in many cases 
it hangs down without any power whatever in the deltoid, at a greater 
or less distance from the scapula. Hut the movements of flexion, 
extension, and adduction are usually free; abduction can often be 
effected to the extent of raising the arm considerably from the side ; 
and there is generally sufficient power in the forearm to carry heavy 
weights, and perform many of the ordinary domestic tasks. The arm 
IS, therefore, a yAj useful one, irrespective of the vast importance of 
preserving the havd^ and thus the person is enabled to follow many 
of the ordinary trades. I have succeeded in finding, among the 
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pathological collections in London, one specimen, in which ^ complete 
new articulation having formed after excision of the shoulder- joint, 

this result had stood the test of twenty 
years’ service. (Fig, 515.) 

The following cases well illustrate the 
successful results of shoulder- joint excision, 
for disease. I have narrated the fiisst case 
from careful clinical notes by Mr. T, O. 
Murphy. o 

Casio 1. — John C 21; admitted 

into the Iloyal Free Hospital, July 30th, 
1870. The patient, of naturally good con- 
stitution, had never suffered from rheuma- 
tism ; but for the last two yeai’S he had 
habitually drank hard. At about the com- 
moncomeiit of that period he *was struck 
with a stick on the right shoulder; throe 
months afterwai-ds, a small abscess formed 
at tlio anterior mar«‘in of the axilla. Jt 
was opened, and luas continued to discharge ever siuce. The arm 
gradually became more fixed and drawn to the side, in the course of 
six months, a largo abscess, the size of a fist, formed under the spine 
of the scapula; this was opened at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Other 
abscesses have since formed ; so that, on admission, the shoulder 
presented (jonsiderablc eulargeinent, and seven sinns-openings — three 
posteriorly, two externally through the ddtoid muscle, and two an- 
teriorly in the angle of the axilla. From tlio date of injury up to the 
present time, the joint has been painless, unless the arm was forcibly 
mov^d. Tlio general health is much reduced by the profuse and long- 
continued discharge. 1 tlicrofore endeavoured to restore tlio patient, 
as far as possible, constitutionally and locally, by a sustaining diet and 
rest of the joint ; and, as he retrogressed ot;casioiially, from attacks 
of diarrha'a, I post])oned interL^rcujce, watching the most favourable 
opportunity for op.u’ation. At length, after two months and a half of 
this mauaiuvring, on October 15th, I excised the joint; jJerforming 
the operation by the elliptical incision, so as to embrat^c and raise the 
deltoid muscle, thus to fhorougldy expose the whole joint. The rem- 
nant head of the humerus was sawn through below tlie great tubero- 
sity ; observing my usual precaution, in all joint-excisions, not 
detach the vascuilar connection of the surrounding integument, and 
making tlie section just level with its attachment. The glenoid 
cavity, denuded of cartilage, was slight!}" scraped and freshened with 
a gouge. Toi'sion of one or two small vessels, ami one ligature, 
sufficed to arrest the trifling luemorrliagc. The flap being laid down, 
and closed by a f(^w points of suture, no retentive splint was applied ; 
an axillary pad, and a bandage as for fractured clavicle, kept the 
osseous surfaces in apposition, and the arm on the chest. The wound 
healed throughout by primary union, discharging only from itS angles, 
while the sinus-openings gradually dried up. The result, at the end 
of about six weeks, was a freely movable joint in all directions — cir- 
cumduction and rotation ; with power to perform *thes6 movements, 
but only to a limited extent that of raising the arm by abductioix 

Hoy. Toll. Siirg. Miis., 923i). 
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horizontally. The general health had so far improved that, regaining 
Some flesh and strength, the patient became cheerful, and said “ he 
ielt better than he had done for years.” He left his bed daily. Sub- 
sequently, however, attacks of diarrhoea recurred from tivne^to time, 
and the abdomen became tumid and tympanitic ; enlargement of the 
liver, assutned to arise from amyloid or albuminous d^genei;/iition, was 
diagnosed by my colleague. Dr. Cockle, under whose care tlie patient 
remained. jB[e died from this organic disease on February 4th, three 
and a #half months after the operation, from which ho had entirely 
recovered, and,yfith a freely mo viable joint. P.-M. examination verified 
the diagnosis, and the articulation was a perfect specimen of a new 
ball-and-socket joint ; an entire capsular ligament had formed, and 
the section hnd of the hnraerus moved freely on the glenoid cavity 
of the scapula — in circumdnct-ifni and rotation. 

CTase "2. — E. P , a?t;. 17, a young ladw, the daughter of a 

practitioner* well known in ihis metropolis. 1 was invited by him 
(January, 1871) to witness the re^sult in this case, and I am thus 
enaT>led df my knowledge to speak to its })erf(*ct and permanent 
success ; at the same time, ho communicated the following irnpemtant 
particulars to me respecting its liisiory : — Six years ago, when this 
young lady was between ten and eleven ye^ars of age, she apparently 
took cold, while resting on a seat in Hyde Pat'k. Her previous health 
having been always good, and as she had never received any injury to 
the shoulder, this was the only assignable cause of what took place. 
The right shoulder- joint became very painful, and acute inflammation 
set in, followed by Free suppuration in forty-eight hours. Dr. Sibson 
saw the case, and then, by his recommendation, Mr. Samuel Lane, who 
immediately opened the abscess. It continued to discharge copiously, 
for two months ; so abundantly, indeed, that the father, who measured 
with a half-ounce spoon the quantity of matter disch?n.rged from day 
to day, thus calculated that the patient lost, during this short period, 
thiiee gallons of pus. Her constitutional condition, accordingly, was 
much reduced. Tlien, two months from tlie date of apparent origin, 
Mr. Laije excised the shoulder-joint, assisted by Mr. James Lane and 
Mr. Gasc&yen, Mr. Pollock and the father also being present. A longi- 
tudinal incision was made on the front of the humerus, apparently at 
the inner border of the deltoid muscle, from opposite the coracoid pro- 
cess downwards to about three inches in extent, and a short transverse 
cut superiorly ; forming a T -shaped incision. Two' inches and a half 
of the humcn^^is were removed, and the glenoid cavity, in a deeply 
carious state, was freely gougod. The patient made an uninterrupted 
recovery ; as reparation took place, the appetite became voracious, and 
assimilation equally active. Nourishing food —meat, eggs, milk, with 
port wine, ctampagne, porter, etc., were taken eagerly at frequent 
intervals, by day, and even in the night. Being i/atui*ally intelligent, 
she declined any tonic medicine, as she felt her flesh and strength 
returning; her suggestive remark being — “Which do you think will 
do me the most good, that which 1 like, or wkat I don’t like ? ” The 
voice of Nature, thus proclaimed by Nature’s child, was heeded. She 
made a complete recovery, and the result is — that, although the arm is 
four inches shorter than its fellow, she moves it freely backwards and 
forwards, without, however, the power to raise it horizontally, unless 
aided by the left hand. The motions of the forearm are perfect, so 
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that stie can work readily, write, or play the piano. The is, there- 
fore, a most useful one, and this result has now been permanentlj^ 
established by thirteen years’ service (1878). ^ 

Wrist. — Ex^eision of the wrist comprises, properly speaking, not 
only the removal of the articulatory portions forming the radio-carpal 
articulation or v/rist- joint, but also the carpus, and bases of the 
mctacarpa! bones ; this extent of excision difEering from that pf the 
analogous op(?nttion on the ankle-joint, which is restricted to the re- 
moval of the articulatory portions of the tibia and tibulat with (hat of 
the a^stragalus. 

CondiflovM of Wrist-<l!seafie appropriate for lE.reision. — Partial or 
eomph'ic disease? of the wrist cannot be referred, like that of the larger 
and more siinf)Ie joints, to an independent origin, cither iniRe synovial 
membranes, three in number, or in the bones of the wrist. The lower 
articular end of the radius, and that of the ulna, which in relation to 
excision is associated witli the wrist; the carpus below, consisting of 
cijlit bones, in two ranges of four in each; and the bases of the five 
metacarpal bones; an? all so contiguous, as to obscure tlie prt?ciso Seat 
of origin in (taries affecting tlio wrist. Then aga.in, the thn?e synovial 
mernliranos are as one, in relation to the origin of disease in the form 
of synovitis ; — the membranous investment of the radio-carpal articu- 
lation, which sometimes communicates with that of the radio-ulnar 
articulation through a perlhration in the intervening triangular fibro- 
c’firtilagt? ; the investment beliween tlie two ranges of carpal bones, 
witli ilv^ two prolongaiiions upwai'ds, and sometimes extending into the 
synovial membrane of the radio-carpal articulation, and the three pro- 
longations downwards which always ('xtciid to and invest the four 
jniu?r carpo-metacarpal articulations; and the separate synovial sac for 
this articulation in the thumb. 

Caihes of tluv wrist a])]>cars to bo generally of scrofulous, and tbence 
coristitiit ional, origin — exciteil pc^rliaps by some injury, of apparcuitly 

trifling character, as a sprain ; while synovitis 
se(?ms to liave another constitutional origin, 
probably as chronic rheumatism. 

Tlius, we recognize as conditions of disease 
for excision 

(1.) Scrofulous caries of the wrist; often 
involving the lower articular ends of the radius 
and ulna, the whole of the- carpal bones, and 
the bases of the metacarpal bones, in a state 
of extensive caries. 

(2.) Clironic synovitis, of perhaps more 
limited extent, but leading to* caries and de- 
struction of the aTtioulations. (Fig. 516.) In 
the sjiecimeii here figured, rheumatic arthritis 
had produced the usual ossific deposit around 
the joints affected. 

^ The amount of bone to be removed, as being 
apparently diseased, may vary according to ' 
the character and extent of the disease. Thus, 
excision might include the lower ends of the radius aitd ulna, with the 
adjoining carpal bones, — in the wrist-joint; or the bases of some or al| 

* St. Bartholomew’s Hosp. Mup., 2, 28. 
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of the metacarpal bones. But Professor Lister insists on the complete 
extirpation 8f the wrist, in all cases, — from the lower ends of the radius 
and ulna to the bases of the five metacarpal bones, inclusive ; the 
<bsease, however limited it may appear, being apt to ^’ecur in the 
articulatory 3 )ortions left by a partial operation. • 

Opcrafim ^, — Excision of the wrist was originally performed by the 
youngQr Mcireau, at the close of the last century ; subsequently, by a 
German Snrgoon, Dietz, in 18ol) ; and then again by Hej^f elder, of Er- 
langen, in 1849^; but in tliis country the operation was revived by Sir 
William *Fergussoji, in August, 1851. Since that j)eriod, it has i)eon 
resorted to by IVfr. Simon, Mr. Erichsen, the late Mr. Stanley, i*nd 
Mr. Butcher, of Dublin ; and practised especially by Professor Lister, 
who has demised j)articular method of operation, — for comjilele 
excision of the wrist. 

Panlial excisicfti consists in the removal of only one or two of the 
carpal bone^ or other limited portions of the bone??, forming the wrist, 
'l.'his procedure can be i*oadily olTected by slitting up any fistulous 
fipertfjro loading to the carious bone, and extracting it by bone-nippers 
and foi’ceps. 

Cot](plrie excision may be ]>orformed in either of three ways. The 
choice of method is nuiiiily determined by the consideration of difficulty 
in removing the affected l)ones, witliout di voiding the extensor tendons 
of the fingers and tliiunb; the supinator t(mdon, radial and ulnar ex- 
temsor tendons inserted into the bases of the metacarpal bones, being 
c'ornparatively unimportant, in consequence of the firm fibrous anchy- 
losis of the wrist after operation, if the result be successful. 

Fimt weUioil , — A curvilinear incision is made, (‘xtending from just 
above the styloid process of tlie r*adiiis, downwards across the back of 
tbc wrist, and upwards to fho same level above the styloid process 
of the ulna ; the flap of integument is refi(3ctcd, careffillff avoiding* the 
extensor tendons of the fiiigei's, and those of the thumb, on the ulnar 
lialf and external border of the radius. Then, dividing the su 3 )inator 
tendon, and the two c^xiensor tendons of the carpus, and flexing the wrist,* 
the radio-carpal articulation is opened ; and, while the other extensor 
tendons feXerred to are drawn aside ^itli a curveft retractor by an 
assistant, the articular ends of the r-adius and ulna, the carpal bones, 
and bases of the metacarpus, are successively I'emoved by a smaU saw 
or cutting-pliers introduced transversely. • • 

Second meihod . — Two lateral longitudinal incisions are made, one 
on the ulnar, the other on the radial, side of the wrist; thus readily 
avoiding the cJ^tensor tendons of the fingers, and that of the second 
joint of the thumh. The operation is then continued as hefore, and 
completed by excising the bones in the same manner. 

A single uhiar incision is deemed sufficient by Sir W. Eergusson, 
and as the best mode of oj>eration. But this does not allow of easily 
getting at the large articular end of the radius. 

Professor Lister has particularly pointed out that there are two 
obvious and important objections to the lateral mc^thod, which some- 
what resembles tliat which he has devised. Firstly, the radial in- 
cision is so placed, as probably to sacrifice the extensor tendon of the 
metacarpal bone, that of the second joint, of the thumb. Secondly, 
with regard to the boners, that in dividing tliom, an unnecessarily large 
amount of bone is removed from the radius and ulna, and from the 
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metacarpus,-*— a loss of length and breadth which interrupts the pro- 
cess of consolidation, and results in a more narrow wrist aiid impaired 
strength of the hand. Moreover, that the bones being divided in situ^ 
"some portion of the disease may probably be left behind. 

To^^ obviate these difficulties in performing the excision, and to 
avoid the tendons requisite for the efficient use of the hand and fingers, 
another rmetliod of operation has been proposed and practised by Pro- 
fessor Lister.^ It consists in two essential peculiarities : — the radial 
incisiqn is so placed, on the dorsal aspect of the radius^ as to avoid the 
tendons which are otherwise liable to be implicated— the extensor ossis 
me^acarpi pollicis, and the extensor secundi intei'nodii ; while the 
limited,’ but complete, excision of the bones is accomplished by first 
f-emoving the carpus^ and tlien the articular en^s of the radius and 
ulna, and the bases of the five metacarpal bones. This procedure is 
confessedly complicated in its detail — “ consisting of a series ot opera- 
tions, each one of which must be executed with scrupulous care,’* and 
it demands accurate anatomical knowledge — an objection of no reason- 
able weight ; the operation is also tedious to the Surgcoia in iti. per- 
formance, and protracted for the endurance of the patient even under 
the influence of chloroform. Those apparent objections, as to the 
nature of the operation itself and its performance, would, however, 
seem to be entirely overruled by its more sacccssfal results, as compared 
with the simple procedures already noticed. 

Third' mellwd, nr Lisipys Ojxiratum , — Chloroform having been admi- 
nistered, a tourniquet is placed upon the limb to prevent oozing of 
blood, which would interfere with the careful scrutiny to which the 
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bones must be isubjected. Any ad- 
hesions of the tendons are thoroughly 
broken down by freely moving all 
the articulations of the hand. The 
radial incision is then made. (Tfig- 
517.) It commences above at the 
middle of the dorsal aspect of the 
radius, on a level with the styloid 
process, this being as to the 

angle where tlie tendons of the 
secundi internodii pollicis and indi- 
cator moot, as it is safe to go. At 
first, it is directed towards the inner 
side of the metacarpo - phalangeal 
articulation of the iiiumb, running 
parallel to the tendon of the ex- 
tensor secundi internodii : but, on 
reaching the line of IJie radial bor- 
der of the inetacarpal bone of the 
forefinger, it\ is carried downwards 


longitudinally for half the length of that bone, thus avoiding the radial 
artery, which lies somewhat to the outer side. These directions will be 


* Diagram of parts concerned, and radial incision, in excision of the wrist. — A, 
radial artery ; b, extensor secundii internodii pollicis ; c, indicator ; D, extensor com- 
munis digitorum; k, extensor minimi digiti; p", extensor prmii internodii nolliois ; 
G, extensor ossis inetacarpi pollicis ; h, extensor carpi racMalis longior ; i, extensor 
carpi radialis brevior ; k, extensor carpi ulnaris ; l, l, radial incision. (Lister.) 
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found to gerve, however much the parts may be obscured by inflam- 
matory thickening. Next, the soft parts at the radial side of the 
incision are detached from the bones with tlie knife, guided by the 
thumb-nail ; so as to divide the tendon of the extensor carpi mdialis 
longior at its insertion into the base of the second metacarj?al bone, 
and raise it, along with that of the extensor carpi* ^radialis brevior 
previously cut across, and the extensor sccundi intemodii, while the 
radial artery is thrust somewhat outwards. Then, tfle trapezium is 
detached f rona the rest of the carpus, by means of cutting-pliers 
applied in a lin% with the longitudinal part of the incision, but the 
removal of this%one is postponed until the rest of the carpus has been 
* taken away, when it can bo dissected out without much difficulty ; the 
one procedifiyj alsotiot endangering tlie raduil artery, the other having 
that risk. The soft parts on the tdnar side of the incision are dissected 
up f refill the carjfus as far as may be convenient, tlie remainder being 
raised by the second or ulnar incision. 

This incision, a frciJ one, should commence at least two inches 
abo'^e the* end of the ulna, irninodiai.oly aaferior to the bone ; it is 
carri(»d down between it and the flexor carpi nluaris, and onwards in a 
straight line to the middle of the fifth iiiotacarpal bone at its palmar 
aspect. The dorffal lip of this incision is raised, and the tendon of the 
extensor carpi nlnaris is cut at its insertion into the base of the fifth 
metacarpal boiio, and is dissected up from its groove in the ulna, 
without isolating it from the integuments, which would endanger its 
vitality. Then the extensor tendons of the fingers are readily sepa- 
rated fi*6m the carpus, tlie band being bent back to relax thorn, and 
the doTtial and httenial lateral ligaments of the wrist-joint ai*e divided ; 
leaving the connections of the tendons with the radius undisturbed. 
The anierioT surface of the ulna is cleared, turning the knife towards 
the bone to avoid the artery and nerve, * * 

the articulation of the pisiform bone is 
opened — if not already done in making 
the incision — and the flexor tendons 
are separated from the carpus, the 
liand being depressed to relax them. 

To accomplish this, the process of the 
unciform bone must be clipped off 
with pliers, but the pisiform bone is 
left attached to the tendon of the 
flexor carpi ulnaris. In raising the 
tendons, the knife must not pass below 
the haseB of the matacarpal bones, to 
avoid wounding i;he deep palmar arch. 

The anterior ligament of the wrist- 
joint is now divided. Then, intro- 
ducing the pliers, the junction be- 
tween the carpus and the metacarpus 
is severed, thus completely detaching 
the whole carpus^ which is extracted en 

/^ith sequestrum-forceps, — cleaving the trapezium and pisiform 
bones. (Fig, 5 IS.*) 

^ Biagram showing upper and lower lines, and portions of bone included, for 
excision of the wrist. — a, deep palmar arch ; », trapezium ; c, articular surface of 
hsad of ulna. (Lister.) 
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The ends of the radius and ulna are now made to protrude, from 
the ulnar incision, by everting the hand ; and according to*their statq 
of caries on examination, the articular surfaces only, or a larger portioja 
of tne bones, should bo excised. The head of the ulna may be sawn 
obliquely, removing the articular surface, but leaving the styloid 
process, and the. ulna, therefore, of the same length as th© radius ; a 
provision ^for tlTe subsequent symmetry and steadiness of the hand, as 
the angular interval between the bones becomes filled up by fresh 
ossific ueposit. The end of the radius is then excised, bf' sawing off a 
thin^^lice, parallel to the general direction of the inferior articular 
surface. In doing this, the tendons in their grooves on the dorsal 
aspect of the bone need not be disturbed ; it is sufficient to remove the 
bevelh^d ungroov,ed part of the bone-end, and ♦thus ^he extensor 
sccundi ijiternodii pollicis may never come into view. This may 
seem a refinement; b^it the freedom with which the thumb and fingers 
can be extended, even within a day or two after the operation, when 
tliis point is attended to, shows its importance. The articular facet 
on the ulnar side of the radius is then clipped off with boiie-nip|)ers, 
applied longitudinally. In excising the ends of thf3 nlna and radius 
successively, it is far better to take aw^ay too much bone than too 
little; a useful hand resulting in spite of very extensive excision. The 
bases of the metacarind hones must then be examined and excised, 
saving as mucli bone as possible, but clipping off their articular 
surfaces transversely and laterally ; even, wdien necessary, drilling the 
shaft Into a hollow tube. Tlie second and third bones are most easily 
reached from the radial incision, the fourth and fifth from the ulnar 
side. Next, the trapezium is seized wdth a strong pair of forceps and 
dissected out, carefully avoiding the tendon oF the flexor carpi radialis, 
which lies firmly bound into tlie groove on the palmar aspect of this 
l)on4 *'and turipng the knife close to the bone elsewhere to avoid 
wounding the radial artery. Having removed the trapezium, the base 
of tlie metacarpal bone of the thumb is pushed up and its articplar 
surface clipped off ; thus preventing the risk of recurrent disease, and 
reducing the tliuiub in length to the same extent as the fi^ngers. 
Lastly, the pisiform bone should be examined, and its articular surface 
clipped off; the rest of the bone is left, if sound, as it retains the 
iiisei'tlon of the flexor carpi nlnaris, and gives attachment to the 
anterior annular ligament; if unsound, the bone must be removed 
entirely. 

•In this operation, the extensors of the carpus are the only tendons 
necessarily divided ; the flexor carpi radialis escapes, being connected 
wdth the second metacarpal bone beloiv its base, and the flexor carpi 
nlnaris is left attached to the pisiform bone. All .the flexors and 
extensors of the fingers, and all the extensors of the thutnb, should be 
uninjured, and* uurdistnrbed beyond what is absolutely necessary for 
the operation of excision. 

Om' removing the tourniquet, any haemorrhage can be readily 
arrested by torsion or ligature. The radial incision is closed by 
sutures, and also the ulnar incision at its ends, leaving the middle 
jjortion open for the introduction of lint to allow free exit of the 
purulent discharge which necessarily follow^s. ^ 

The hand is placed on a suitable splint, extending up the forearm, 
and secured by a bandage. The most convenient form is an ordinary 
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wooden splijit, witli an obtuse-angled . piece of thick cork cemented to 
tbcrpalmar portion by means of fused^ gutta-percha, and with a bar of 
cork stuck on transversely to the-iinder surface of the splint so as to 
project at the side. Lister’s splint, thus constructed (F^. 619), pos- 
sesses certain important advantages. The liand lies semiflexcd,'Svhich 
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is its natural position of repose ; the fingers are midway between 
flexion and Extension, into which it is necessary to bring them by daily 
passive movements; while a certain range of voluntary motion is also 
permitted, which the patient sliould be encouraged to exercise fre- 
quently during the day. Then again, tliis position is best adapted for 
allowing the extensors of the carpus to acquire fresh attachments; 
and, the palm resting on the sloping surface of cork, the splint cannot 
slip upwards; nor downwards, secured by turns of the bandage around 
the transverse bar of cork. This appendage do the splint specA'aUy 
keeps the tlturnl) in position ; it is thus allowed to fall below the level 
f>f the rest of the liand, so as to be most serviceable for opposition to the 
fingers; while the tendency to adduction of the thumb towards the 
index finger is prevented by a thick pad of lint placed in the angle 
between the two, under the turns of bandage around transVbJ’se 
bar of cork. The palmar piece of cork should bo hollowed out to 
recei^ the ball of the thumb. 

Afier-treatmeiit , — Two principles must bo kept in view, in order to 
obtain a sjiccessful result. Firstly, to procure firm anchylosis of the 
wrist, by retaining it in a fixed position during the process of consoli- 
dation — for a period averaging six or seven weeks. Setjondly, at the 
same time, to maintain the flexibility of the fingers and thumb dilily; 
commencing flexion on the second day, wliether inflamrnalbion has 
subsided or not. In executing these movemenis, each finger should be 
both flexed and^ extended to the full degree, while the connected 
metacarpal bone is held quite steady, so as not to disturb the wrist. 
Both these principles are provided for by the peculiar construction of 
the splint, and I-rofcssor Lister attaches more importance to their 
fulfilment, in th^ after-treatment, than to his method of operation. 

■ Prouation and supination, also, must not long be* neglected ; and 
as the new wrist acquires firmness, flexion and extension, abduction 
arid adduction should he occasionally encouraged. The period during 
which' passive motion should be practised may be resolved into this 
rule; it must continue until the disposition to contract adhesions finally 
ceases — a few weeks or a few months. 

When the patieflt leaves his bed, and carries his arm in a sling, the 
weight bf the hand will make it gradually droop to the ulnar side ; a 
teiidenoy which is best counteracted by affixing two ledges of gutta- 
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percha to the ulnar side of the splint — one to support the ]porder of the 
hand, and the other to prevent any lateral shifting of the splint, 'As 
the hand acquires strength, more free play for the fingers should* be 
allowed, by chitting away the splint up to the knuckles, leaving only the 
palm Supported. Some support must be continued until the patient 
feels the wrist as strong without it as with it. Earlfcr disuse of 
this sup*port would assuredly undo the work of previous management, 
and lead to'^an unsuccessful result. A year, or even two, of such 
finishing-off support may be required to gain the most«useful.hand. 

^/lies7dts , — Fifteen cases of Wrist-Excision are rec^jd^^d by Mr. Lister, 
as from his own practice. Of these cases, twelve were successful ; 
recovery taking place, and with a hand more or less completely useful 
i n its varied movements of the fingers and thumS>, and •with combined 
strength and flexibility of the wrist. In one case the result was 
doubtful at the time of the report — four months after operatfon. In 
the remaining two cases, death ensued, though not directly from the 
operation ; one patient dying, at the end of seven weeks, from 
advanced phthisis and other complaints ; the other patiefit, af£er re- 
excision about six months subsequent to the original operation, lived 
yet two months longer, when death occurred from phlebitis and 
pyoimia. Secondary hasmorrhage, or any other bad symptom immedi- 
ately referable to the operation, occurred in not a single instance. 

Other and simple methods of operation have hitherto rarely proved 
successful ; the results having been, in the majority of the few 
instances recorded, either a stiff and useless hand, or recurrence of 
the disease and secondary amputation. 

Yet it may fairly bo doubted whether the superior results attained 
by Lister’s method have not been due — as he himself acknowledges — 
more to the principles on which the q/’fer-troatment was conducted, 
than to the plan and performance of the operation. This conclusion 
seems to be established by two significant facts in the history of 
]Mr. Lister’s cases — that the period of recovery and the resulting con- 
dition of the hand were about equal in his earlier and later cases, while 
tiie method of operation was different. 

Professor Spence — by a method of excision apparently similar to 
Lister’s — has operated in eight cases ; two underwent secondary ampu- 
tatibn of the forearm, but in none of the cases was the result fatal. 

Autlutr^s Collection, 

(1.) Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh ; period, 1865-69. (Per IVIr. P. H. Watson.) 
Number of cases, 12 : recoveries, 9 ; deaths, 3. 

(2.) Liverpool Royal Infirmary ; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. W, J. 
C 'leaver.) Number of cases, 6 : recoveries, 6. 

(3.) Chalmers’ Hospital, Edinburgh ; period, six years, lS7(^. (Per, Mr. P. H. 
Watson.) Number of cases, 5 : recoveries, 4 ; deaths, 1. 

(4.) London Hospital ; period, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. J. McCarthy.) Num- 
ber of cases, 3 : recoveries, 2 ; deaths, 1. Amputations after excision, 1 ; recoveries, 1. 

(5.) King’s College Hospital; period, five years, 1870. (Per the house 
surgeon.) Number of cases, 3 : recoveries, 3. 

(6.) St. Thomas’s Hospital ; period, 1866-70. (Per Mr. F. ChurohilL) Number 
of cases, 1 : recoveries, 1. 

(7.) St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; period, 1866-70. (Per Mr. Callender.) 
Number of cases, 1 : deaths, 1. * 

(8.) Royal Free Hospital ; period, five years, 1870. Number of oases, 1 : re- 
coveries, 1, 

(9.) Guy’s Hospital ; Westminster Hospital ; Charing Cross Hospital ; St. Mary^a 
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Hospital; Gre&t Northern Hospital; Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport ; Bpyal 
Seabathing Infirmary, Margate ; period, each five years, 1870. No cases. 

A'hb Hand may often be subjected very advantageously to various 
operations of Excision, both in regard to the Metacarpal JjoneSy apd the 
Phalangeal Bones of the Fingers. 

The conditions of Disease appropriate for Excision\are precisely 
analogcfus with respect to any such operation on theso bones of the 
hand, as in the corresponding bones of the foot. The articular,, ends, 
or the whole, of^several or of single bones, of the metacarpus or of ^the 
fingers, may thus%Be removod ; instead of having recourse to amputn- 
tion of portions of the hand, which would unnecessarily include sound 
portions of tips precious member. But the choice of either operation 
of removal, and the ^an and performance of the procedure, must bo 
determined by the Jcind and extent of disease, in each particular case. 
A very* suggestive case of excision docs much credit to Mr. Royes 
Bell, of King’s College Hospital. He removed the proximal phalanx 
of the right thumb, with an cnchromatous tumour which involved the 
whole of thfs bone. The incision was made along the dorsal aspect of 
the phalanx, but without dividing the tendons ; and the result of this 
operation was so successful, that the girl could use her thumb in sewing 
and writing with perfect freedom. (Seo Lancet^ 1872, vol. ii. p. 846.) 

Excision of the Joints, foe Injury. 

Excision of the Knee-joint, foe Injury. — The operation of 
knee-joint excision, for injury to the joint, can only be suitable in 
certain conditions, intermediate between those which admit of cure 
without any operative interference, and those which should be subjected 
to amputation of the thigh. Such injuries are more frequently too 
extensive, both in regard to the joints and sur- 
rounding soft parts, to admit even of excision, 
and must be submitted to amputation, — whicli 
operation, therefore, for injury^ is an alteruativo 
procedure. But the constitutional condition 
will very •pjrobably be far more favourable in 
extensive injury, than in extensive disease, — 
the former occurring often to persons in high 
health, and not when the constitutional reserve-^ 
power, necessary for the long process of repara- 
tion after excision, has been reduced by long- 
continued pain f)r exhausted by discharge and 
hectic fever. Hence, this primary consideration 
with reference to the operation, as for disease, 
may probably b^ altogether omitted in selecting 
excision rather than amputation for injury to 
the joint. The question of operation arises 
u^ra commonly in Military than in Civil prac- 
tice. 

Condition of Injury appropriate for Excision, 

~(1.) Lacerated wounds of the joint. Punctured wound may allow of 

♦ Bt.. Thomas’s Ho^. Mus., A. 12C®. Bones of a knee-joint. A conical ball has 
p^oKrated the apex of the patella, producing a starred fracture. The ball is lodged 
wtwe^* the condyles of the femur, which it has split apart. Some new bone has 
been formed in the shaft of the femur. Presented by W. MucCormac. 
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closure, and tlie treatment for consequent synovitis. In the event 
of inflammatory disease, thus of traumatic origin, having terminated 
in destructipn of the articular cartilages, without the supervention 
of anehylosis, the propriety of excision must be determined by the 
same consideration as with reference to idiopathic disease of the joint 
— nainoiy, tho measure of constitutional reserve- power^ (2.) Com- 
pound fractui*e involving the joint. (3.) Compound dislocatiofi of the 
joint*. (4.) Gunshot wounds of the knee-joint may comprise one or 
more of these conditions, with perhaps, as a complication, the addition 
of a foreign body in, or near to, the joint. (Fig. 53?.) 

The <t'pcratiim is performed in accordance with the directions already 
given, when the joint is diseased; the incision being modified conform- 
ably to the state of the integument in injury of t?ie joint. 

l’’ho aftcr-trpafmmd also is the same, as to the retentive appliances, 
and their reapplication from time to time, only as occasion may 
absolutely render necessary ; but the more severe inflam tViatlon apt to 
arise after cxca'sion for injury, must be promptly met by more actively 
repressive measures. 

HefiuUfi . — Cases of knee-joint excision for injury have been far less 
numerous tlian for disease ; and insuflicient to establish any general 
conclusions as to mortality or secondary arrqiutation. 

Cases of lacerated wound of the joint, for which the operation has 
been performed, may bo noticcid ; one in the pracnce of Mr. Kompe, of 
Exeter, the patient aged thirty, and the result perfectly successful, at 
the, end of a year the patient being enabled to load a railway van ; and 
in another case excision was resorted to by the late Mr. Price, as a 
secondary operation, — the patient, six years old, having two months 
previously sustained an extensive laceration of the knee-joint by a 
cart-wheel, followed by profuse suppuration and burrowing sinus, — 
yet apparently the result was successful. 

In a case of punctured wound of the knee-joint, hy a needle, result- 
ing in anchylosis with dislocation, at the end of one year and four 
months, Sir William Forgusson excised the joint ; the patient re- 
covering with a Shortened hut perfectly straight limb. 

Cases of conipound fracture of tlie knee-joint, for which ^'excision was 
practised, have yielded some encouraging results. Dr. Watson per- 
formed the operation in a case of compound, comminuted fracture of 
the patella, with impaction of the fragments into the end of the femur ; 
but death ensued. Mr. C^rompton, however, in a case of compound 
fracture of tlie condyle of the femur, had a successful result to the 
operation ; and, in a case of forcible separation of the lower epiphysis 
from the shaft of the femur, the patient being aged fifteen, slooghing 
and protrusion of the end of the femur took place, for which Mr. 
Canton excised the joint, and with a perfectly successful result. In a 
similar case, the same Surgeon having performed this operation, re- 
excision of a further protrusion of the femnr was practised; and fibrous 
anchylosis with a useless limb resulting, Mr. Canton amputated the 
thigh, and the patient recovered. , ^ 

Compound dislocation of the knee-joint will rarely admit of excieidn ; 
owing to the extent of disorganization, amputation may be impersitiv 
(^nsliot injury to the knee-joint has not nnfrequently of 

excision, but the results have been far more frequently suoo^sfnr jin 
Chvil than in Milita^^y practice. Successful cases have occurred ;* dbe . 
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at the London Hospital, under the care of Mr. J. Hutchinson ; another, 
at* the General Hospital, Birmingham, under Mr. Crompton ; an(l 
M/Spillmann has collected the history of thirteen cases of knee-joint 
excision in Civil practice, for gunshot injury, with only three .deaths. 
On the other hand, under, probably, the less favourable circumstances 
of Military*practice, the operation has been deadly. •lOl; twenty-oiio 
such cases, collected by M. Spillmann, nineteen were fata^ During the' 
Crimean War, the returns of excision show only one case of exci^ori of 
the knee-joiiitf and wdth a fatal issue. In the Amejincan Wai% tho 
report from the ^i^geon-Gctierars department presents in a tabultfted 
form 770 terminated cases of gunshot wounds of tho knee-joint; in 
eleven cases of excision, only two recovered, or a mortality of 90 per 
cent. ; whilst •the mortality from amputation was far lower, — 73*43 per 
cent., though stil^ a very melancholy record. Free incisions into the 
joint sSem to have succeeded little better than exefeion. The results of 
the operation, as collected by M. Penicre, are very impressive. In Civil 
practice, of seven cases, there were four recoveries and three deaths, 
or 1 in ? whereas, in Military practice, of twenty cases, three only 
recovered and seventeen died, — an overwhelming mortality. All 
these cases are taken almost exclusively from foreign sources. It 
would appear, therefore, that while excision of tho knee-joint for 
injury may be less suc'cessful than tho average vuuii}iuhi success of the 
operation for disease, the mortality in Military |)ractice is so excessive, 
as to suggest the propriety of there abandoning the operation in liavour 
of amputation of the thigh. 

. . Aiithor^s Colh rtion. 

(1.) Great Northern Hospital; i.>oriod, five years, 1870. (Per Mr. J. Willis.) 
Niirriher of cases, 2 : recoveries, 2. 

(2.) 8t. Thomas’s Hospital ; period, 180(1 70. (l*er Mr. F. (jhurchilL) J^Tiiber 
of east's, 1 : deaths, 1. 

(M.) iloyal Free Hospital; period, five years, 1870. Number of cases, !: re- 
covejjjes, 1. 

(4.) Jloyal Infirmary, Edinburpjli; p(?riod, five years, 1870. (I^er Mr. P. II. 
Watson.) Num))er of (?ases, 1: deaths, 1. ^ 

(5.) Chahuers’ Hospital, Edinburgh; period, six: years, 1870. (Per Mr, P. II. 
Watson.) IVumber of cases, 1 ; deaths, 1, 

(0.) Guy’s Hosi)ital; St. I>arth()lomew*8 Hospital; EotuIou Hos])ital ; ^Wesi- 
minster Hospital; St. Mary’s Hospital ; Oliarinj^ Gross Hospital; (5ollegi^ 

Hosi)ital ; Liverpool Itoyal inliriuary ; Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport; Koyal Sea- 
Bathing lufiriuary, Margate; period, eatdi five years, 1870. Nt> cases. 

Excision of^the Hip-.ioint, foii iNJunv.— This operation, like that 
for the knee-joint on account of injury, relates more to Military than 
to Civil practice. It was first performed, as reported by Oppenheim, 
at the battle of Eski-Arna-Utlar, between the Hussians and Turks, on 
the 6th of May, 1829. The injury was that of a gunshot wound of the 
hip, with fracture of the head and nock of tho femur and of the upper 
edge of the cotyloid cavity ; the soft parts being little injured, and the 
nerves and large vessels untouched. Death took place after the seven- 
teenth day, apparently^ however, from fright. The operation was 
advocated by Guthrie ; and practised during the Crimean War, both 
in the English and French Hospitals. 

Conditio ^Injury appropriate for Excision. — (1.) Compound 
Eiucture of the upper part of the femur, and perhaps involving the 

acetabulum; . 
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(8.) Compound dislocation of the hip- joint — a rare fornj of injury. 

(3.) Gunshot wound of the hip- joint ; comprising either of these 
conditions, and more often fracture. (Fi^. 621.)^ The diagnosis, (as 
to the kind j£nd extent of injury, may be very difficult. Possiblyf 
^ no shortening, eversion, or crepitus, and little 

loss of power to move the limb in flexion 
or extension ; only a small aperture -to be 
seen in the thigh, before or behind, with no 
hcemorrhage, and no pain experienced by the 
patient. 

. The operation of excision for injury is per- 
formed in the same way as for disease, modified 
only by the state of tlie •IntegrAnent. After- 
treatment also requires no special notice. 

Jlefiultn . — In the Crimea, of the fofiirtecn 
cases of this operation in the Iflnglish Hospitals, 
only one recovered ; of the thirteen cases in 
the French Hospitals, all were falihl; and in 
the Schleswig-Holstein campaign, of the seven 
cases, there was only one recovery. 

The successful Crimean case had been ope- 
rated on by Dr. O’Leary. A fragment of shell 
struck the great trochanter of the left femur, 
producing a fracture, which commenced close to the head of the bone, 
and extended downwards and forwards between the two trochanters, 
terminating about an inch and a quarter below the lesser. The external 
wound was small. The head of the femur and the troebahters were 
removed. In three months the man left his bed on crutches. At the 
endjef six months, he had gradually regained the use of his limb, and, 
some time afterwards, was seen in London in excellent health. 

Although an almost invariably fatal operation, the duration of life 
after excision shows that it has no immediate danger. In the oases 
recorded, one of the patients lived five weeks, others from six to 
seventeen days, and only one for so short a period as twenty-two hours. 

On the other hand, natural recovery is almost liopelhss. From 
gunshot wound of the hip-joint, one such result occurred after tlie 
battle of , Solfcrino ; and another was seen at Nantes, in 1830, by 
M. Boinet. 

Compared %vifh Amputation at the ITip-joirit : in Military practice, 
recovery very rarely occurs, death taking place usually, within a day or 
two after this operation. 

In the dilemma from the almost certain mortality of trusting to 
Nature, or performing amputation, . the Surgeon may perhaps judi- 
ciously have recourse to the chance afforded by excision.* 

In the fifteen Hospitals stated in previous tables, respecting Joint- 
Excisions during the five years, 1870, it appears, from the returns 
with which I have been favoured, that there has been no case of exci- 
sion of the Hip-joint, for Injury. 

Excision of the Ankle-joint, foe Injury. — This operation is re- 
ferred to by Faure, as having been performed in a case which oocuirod 
at the battle of Fontenoy ; a wound of the ankle- joifit by a biscaien.’' 
The articular ends of the tibia and fibula, with the astragalus and 

* IJniv. Coll. Mh8., 91. 
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tions of tlig other tarsal bones, were excised ; but amputation wi s 
performed on the forty-seventh day. Subsequently, excision of the 
articular ends of bone was performed by Mr. Cooper, of Bungay, for 
compound 5 the case being referred to, in 1758, by Mr. 

Benjamin Gooch, of Norwich. Cases in which, to the extent of two, 
three, and c^en four inches, the ends of the tibia and l&bula were re- 
moved •for injury, are related by Bilguer in 1781. Moreau, in 179JV" 
performed this operation, with success, for compound disloc^?Cion, 
nineteen >iays after the accident. In 1805, Park alludes to a case of 
excision of the t^bial end for similar injury to the ankle ; and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hey, of Leeds, in the same year, Mr. Taylor, of Wake- 
field, had performed this operation in five cases. Sir Astley Cooper, 
Liston, and Jitillgaigilb have advocated removal of the ends of the tibia 
and fibula, in casc^ of compound dislocation, as being preferable to 
reductibn or amputation. Mr. Jones, of Jersey, performed complete 
excision — removing the articular ends of bone and the surface of the 
astragalus, as a secondary operation, t'wenty-two days after compound 
dislocation Mth fracture of the malleoli, followed by necrosis, profuse 
suppuration, and constitutional disturbance. In about three months, 
the patient, having for ten days previously been able to walk some dis- 
tance without support, ran away from the Hospital, and walked a 
distance of five miles with the aid of a stick and a crutch. A similar 
operation for a similar condition of the parts was performed, five 
months after the injury, by C. W. Klose, in 1854. The patient, gixty 
years of age, at the end of ten weeks was able to Valk out with a 
crutch. 

Conditions of a'ppro'pricbto for Excision, — (1.) Compound 

fracture of the malleoli, with perhaps contusion of the bone, 

(2.) Compound dislocation of the ankle-joint. ^ « 

In either of these conditions, it is presumed that the*ends of bone 
cannot be reduced, or if reduced, kept in position ; and that the integu- 
mcnt% are not so much lacerated or contused as to slough ; unaccom- 
panied also with comminution of the other tarsal bones. 

The opj^ration, and after-treatment^ require no specftil notice. 
Ttesults,— In twenty-nine cases, reported in Jaeger’s tables, only one 
death occurred. Malgaigno records the unexceptional success of .five 
operations by Taylor, six by Josse, and nine by Sir A. Cooper.# 

Compared with Ainimtation of the Leg^ for Injury, the balanqe is 
highly favourable to excision. At Guy’s Hospital, the mortality has 
been G2’5 per cei^t, in primary, and 66’GO per cent, in secondary ampu- 
tations; while in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, Mr. Synie 
records a mortality of eleven, or G5 per cent., out of thirteen amputa- 
tions for compound dislocation of the tibia and fibula. 

As to the State of the Foot, after excision, the resulting condition 
has usually been anchylosis ; but in some cases, reported by Sir A. 
Cooper, motion was preserved. 

Author^ s Collection, 

(1.) London Hospital, 1870. Number of cases, 2: recoveries, 2; secondary am- 
putations, 1 ; deaths, 1. 

^ Infirmary, Edinburgh, 1870. Number of casus, 2: recoveries, 1; 

■ (3.) Liveirpool Boyal Infirmary, 1870. Number of c.ases, 2 : recoveries, 2 ; secon- 

.'amputations, 1 ; recoveries, 1. 
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(4.) Guy’s hospital ; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; St. Tliom^is’s Hospital ; 
King’s College Hospital; Charing Cross Hospital; St. Mary’s Hospital; W-est- 
ininster Hospital; Royal Free Hospital; Great Northern Hospital; Royal Albert 
Hospital, Devopport ; Royal Sea-Bathing Infirmary, Margate ; Chalmers’ Hospital, 
Edinbu'^gh ; period, 1870. No eases. 

In each of those Hospitals, the perio<l is that of five years; and the returns 
were made to uu^tby those Surgeons whose names are severally aflii^ed in the pre- 
vious tables. 4 

r 

ii.;cTSiON OF THE SiioiTL DEE -JOINT, FOR INJURY. — The contingencies of 
warfare render this operation far more common in ]&ilitarj? than in 
Civil prsicticc. It would appear from the Erenclf ‘'•official report in 
the Ci'imca, that in open engagemonts the superior extremity was 
wounded once in every 4*3, and in siege operations oncoi in every 0*2, 
of all wounds reported. Of forty-seven gunshot woun(^s of the upper 
extremity, twenty-eight were of the shoulder and arm. The advanced 
position of the soldier’s shoulder, in the act of firing, exposes that part 
more particularly to bullet-wounds ; while it also shares tfio liability of 
other parts to grape-shot, fragments of shell, and cannon -b^lls. V 

M. Boucher, of Lille, seems to have first performed the operation of 
shoulder- joint excision, after the battle of Fontenoy, in May, 1745. 
Subsequently complete excisions were practised successfully by Percy, 
Sabatier, Larroy, Lauer, Ingalls of Boston, Mann, Guthrie, Baudens, 
Hancock, and other Surgeons. 

Gondiiioni>f of Injury a]y]rr()priatG for — (1.) Comppnnd and 

comminuted fracture of the head and neck of the humerus. 

(2.) Compound dislocation. 

(3.) Gunshot wound, involving the head or neck of 
the humerus; extending down the shaft even into^tho 
medullary canal. Such fissures may bo left, and recovery 
ensue ; or, the shaft to the extent of four or five inches 
has been removed, with the head, and a successful result 
obtained. (Fig. 522.) 

Coini)lications, by fracture pf the glenoid caVity of 
the scapula, tlirough the neck, or extending into the 
body, or involving the coracoid and acroniipE processes, 
may require the removal of such additional fragments, 
or ihey may ho left to exfoliate ; the result proving suc- 
cessful, cdiliough recovery he protracted. Thus, Larrey’s 
case was remarkable for the extent of hone excised, — 
head of the humerus, acromion, and proximate end of 
the clavicle; yet the patient recovered, and with con- 
siderable use of the arm. 

Partial excision of the head of the humerus was 
practised in the Crimea. The after-mobility was more 
restricted than as the result of complete excision. 

A bullet imbedded in the head of the humerus may not tinfre- 
quently ho extracted, without excision. 

The state of the integuments, and of injury to the axillary vessels 
and nerves, will regulate the propriety of excision. 

The operaiion is performed as for disease, modified only by the 
state of the integuments. The shape of the incision will bo chiefly 
directed by the situation of the wound or wounds in the skin. A 

* St. Tliomas’s Hosp. Miis., A. 67b (W. MacCormao.) 
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shattered shoulder from gunshot wound necessitates a sort of ‘ti'ini- 
ming-up excision; by enlarging the wound, and extracting splinters 
of bone, A perpendicular linear incision, from the acromion process 
downwards through the middle of the deltoid muscle, will probably 
suffice to ^pose the cruslied head of the humerus. ^Removal of the 
disintegrated and splinted fragments must then be performed secun- 
dum artem. 

A//er-treatmcnt must be conducted on the same principle. 

Results. — fn ^3 primary excisions of the shoulder-joint for ifijury, 
the mortality wRs 16. In 34 secondary operations, there were 6 dojfths. 
Combining these two series of cases, and adding thereto 6 operations, 
with 3 deaths, by Ejiiudens, and 3 others successful — 1 by Langonbeck, 
and 2 by Textor, of which it is unknown whether they were primary 
or secondary — the total number is 96 cases, with^ 25 deaths, or a mor- 
tality of 26^per cent. 

Secondary excision has a comparatively more favourable mortality 
than^ the primary operation. Thus, in the 53 primary excisions, the 
percentage was 30*1 8; whereas, in the 34 secondary operations, the 
percentage was only 17*64, — a balance of 12*54 in favour of the latter. 
More striking arc the results reported by Esmaj*ch. Of 6 excisions of 
the head of the humerus, performed within twenty-four hours after the 
injury, 2 died ; of 3 during the inflammatory stage, or on the third 
or fourth day, 2 died; whereas of 10 after suppuration was established, 
only the same proportion, 2, died. Of 26 patients in the ambulances 
of M. Baudens, 11 immediate excisions made 10 recoveries, 3 wore 
submitted to secondary excision, and all were successful. In the 
Crimean returns, also, the cases were equally successful. 

The period of recovery after shoulder- joint excision, for in jury, seems 
to bo about two or three months in respect io treatment, the complete 
result as to the usefulness of the arm not being obtained, under twelve 
months, or a longer period. In the Crimea, the Schleswig-Holstein 
campaign, and the last Indian mutiny, many of the soldiers who had 
b(3cn thus operated on, returned to their regiment^ or fo a modified 
duty befoije the end of the war. 

Compared with Natural Cure^ excision has proved most favourable^ 
Thus, of 8 cases suited for excision, but which woi^e left to natnre, 5 
died, and the remaining 3, at the end of six mefnths, were undured. Of 
M. Baudens’ cases, 1 5 were loft to nature ; 8 of these died from purulent 
infection, and 4 suffered long from fistulous openings — the remaining 
3 having undergone secondary excision. 

Compared vdth Amputation at the Shoulder- joint, the results of ex- 
cision are also favourable. In the Crimea, of 60 such amputations, 19 
were fatal, or^ percentage of 31*6; leaving in favour of excision, a 
balance of 6*6 per cent. , 

A curious comparison has been drawn between the results of ex- 
cision on the right and left shoulder-joints, in relation to the mortality 
of operation. According to Esmarch, operation on the right side is 
more successful than on the left side ; of the latter cases, 6 out of 12 
liaviag died, but only 1 out of 7 of right-shoulder excisions. 

« 

Author's Collection. 

(1.) Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, 1870. Number of cases, I : recoveries, 1. 

(2.) Royal Infirmary, Liverpool, 1870, Number of ca«e*;, 1 : recoveries, 1. 
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(S!) Ht. BartholottDBw’s Hospital; St. Thomas’s Hospital; Guy’s Hospital; St. 
Mary’s Hospital; King’s College Hospital; London Hospital; Westminster Hos- 
mtal ; Charing Cross Hospital ; Royal Free Hospital ; Great Northern Hospith.1 ; 
Royal AJhert Hhspital, Do von port: Royal Sea-Bathing Infirmary, Margate ; Chal- 
mers’ Hospital, Edinburgh ; period, 1870. No cases. 

In each of thc; 9 e IIoHi»itals, the period is that of five years; and the returns 
were made to mb by those Surgeons whoso names are severally affixed in the 
P* 'wious tables. ^ ' 

Excision of the Elbow-joint, for Injury, — This operation appears 
to hSve been first performed by Wainman, of Shripton, in ‘1758 or 
17^9 ; the case having been one of compound dislocatfcn, th^ articular 
end of the humerus was removed just above the olecranon fossa. The 
patient recovered, and with a flexible arm, “ as ^‘f notljing had ever 
been amiss.’* This operation is famous in the history of Excisional 
Surgery of the Joint^s, on account of its very early date. Subsequently, 
Tyre, of Gloucester, removed two inches and a half of the lower end of 
the humerus, for a compound dislocation. Larrcy urged this excision 
upon his Surgeons, but, according to Percy, without mpeh effect; 
“timidity, carelessness, routine, and indifference (words to be remem- 
bered) too often led them to prefer amputation, even under the very 
eyes of the old chiefi^ain of Military Surgery.” In 1840, Mr. Alcock 
could find no instance of the complete excision of the elbow-joint, in the 
annals of either British or Ercneh Military Surgery. It was not until 
the Schleswig-Holstein War of 1848-51, that this operation was really 
introduced into Military practice, by B. Langcnbcck, of Berlin, and 
L. Stromeyer, of Erlangen. Excision of the dbow-joint for injury is, 
indeed, more often required in warfare than in Civil practice ; though 
the nature of the injuries, and the circumstances of the patient after 
operation, may, as with regard to other joints, render the prospect of 
recAVery less favourable in the one case than in the other. 

Conditions of Injury appropriate for Excision, — (1.) Compound and 
(jomminuted fracture of the elbow-joint. (2.) Compound dislocation. 
(3.) Gunshot wound, involving the joint. ‘ 

Fissures of thp humerus, just above ibc joint, more commonly ex- 
iend downward than upward. The track of a ball near the^joint often 
induces caries, which would ultimately require excision. 

But the state of the integument, and of the brachial artery and the 
nerves, at* the bend of 'the elbow, will regulate the propriety of this 
operation instead of amputation. ^ 

The o'peration^ and treatment, are analogous to that for disease. 

Ji€s^dts , — In twelve cases of severe injury to the elbow-joint, reported 
by Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, the results were decidedly in favour of 
excision, rather than of either natural cure or primary amputation. 
An elbow-joint apparently preserved by the rcductioi? of compound 
fracture or dislocation, is apt to entail profuse suppuration and con- 
stitutional disturbance, pcrliaps necessitating amputation of the arm ; 
or the motion and consequent use of the arm eventually is less than 
after removal of the ends of bone. Both these conclusions are estab- 
lished by Mr. Hutchinson’s cases ; and the latter, as to the use of the 
arm, is confirmed by Macleod’s report of the Surgery in the Crimean War. 

In Civil Hospitals, the success of operation is v^ry remarkable ; of 
twenty-one cases, authenticated by Dr. R. Hodges, in his excellent 
treatise on Joint-Excisions, a rgipid recovery ensued in all but one, the 
fatal result of which was in no way attributable to the operation. 
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Compared with Anqmiatio^i^ the mortality of excision contrasts very 
favourably. Of 13 amputations of the upper extremity, in Guy’s Hos- 
on account of injury, 1 in 4-33, or 33 per cent., of primary, and 1 
in 5, or 20 per cent., of secondary operations, proved fatal. 

In Military Hospitals, the results have been less successful, but still 
in favour cff excision. Combining the experience of the Crimean War, 
and of the Schleswig-Holstein campaign, we have a total ifumber of 
cases in proof of this position. Of 60 excisions, 11 \^re fataby^-x a 
mortality of 48*33 per cent. Whereas, of 208 amputations j 48 were 
fatal, or a mortality of 23*07 per cent. Thence, a percentage of 4*74 in 
favour of excision. Partial excisions have not been so successful as 
the complete operation. This was shown in Civil practice, by the 
results of 7 of the 21 cases referred to, where the partial operation was 
performed ; 3 made good results, 1 ended in partial anchylosis, in 1 ex- 
teiisidh was imperfect, in 1 failure was imputed tg habits of intemper- 
ance, and of 1 the result is wanting. Military practice, as taught by 
the results of the Crimean War, points to the same conclusions. Partial 
excisions 6f the elbow were more tedious in recovery, more liable to 
fail, and the results, when successful, were less perfect. 

Secondary excision, at the period of suppuration, say at the end of 
a week, if it be not preferable to the primary operation, Would seem not 
to be unfavourable to recovery. This is the opinion of Stromeyor, and 
it is confirmed by Esmarch’s statistics — that of 11 excisions within the 
first twenty-four hours of the injury, 1 died ; of 20 performed during 
the inflammatory stage — from the second to the fourth day, 4 difed ; of 
0 secondary excisions iii the period from the eighth to the thirty-seventh 
day, only 1 died. 

The right elbow-joint, like tho right shoulder, would appear to be 
more favourable for excision, in regard to recovery. On the right side, 
only 2 in 20 operations proved fatal ; whereas, on the Ipft side, ih 10 
wore fatal — a more than double mortality. Indeed, comparing the 
total results of the shoulder and elbow joint excisions, the mortality on 
the left arm to that on tho idght is as 3 to 1. 

In a notable case, Mr. MacCormac performed a dsiible excision ; one 
of the rigfht shoulder-joint, and the other of the right elbow-joint ; in 
consequence of gunshot fracture of the upper end of the humerus, and 
also of the external condyle of tho humerus, with extensive fractlire of 
the ulna in its upper third, including the olecranon, and implicating 
the head of the radius. The patient, Louis St. A.ubm, belonged to a 
French corps d'^elite^ the 3rd Chasseurs d’Afrique. Ho was wounded 
at the battle of Sedan. Having had his horse shot under him in a 
.cavalry charge, while struggling on foot, he received a severe bayonet 
thrufift in tho face ; but, later in the day, having engaged the enemy 
again, he was*completely disabled by a shell-explosion, which severely 
lacerated the bones and soft parts. of his right arm, in the region of the 
shoulder and the elbow joints. This splendid soldier bore excision of the 
shoulder-joint without the influence of chloroform, which he resolutely 
refused ; the original wound was utilized by extending it upward and 
downward, and then four inches of the upper articular end of the 
hnxnerus was removed, at the limit of the fractured portion. Under 
chloroform, the elbow- joint was next submitted to operation, the 
i^l^„gtimental wound being enlarged so as to allow of sub-periosteal 
of the ulnar fragments at the junction of the upper and ^liddle 
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thirds of that bone ; only a tliin slice of the humerus was removed, and 
the articular head of the radius. Thus, in this joint, the tubercle of 

the radius was left with its muscular attach- 
Fio. 52.^, ments, and the periosteum of the ulnar portion 

of bone excised, whereby its regeneration might 
take place. After some suppuratioai, and ap- 
parently pyoemic infection, from which ho 
rallied, the elbow-wound healed, and the shoul- 
der also, except a sinus leading ^o a necrosed 
piece of bone. The annexed figure, from a 
photograph (Fig. 523), shows the result. The 
elbow-joint was re-formed by the reproduction 
of bone so as to leave scaifsely an/ deformity. 
Ho can flex and extend tlie elbow ; pronate and 
supinatc the forearm. The*hand also ds re- 
gaining its power. In the shouldcir, the mo- 
tions backward and forward are freely exe- 
cuted by the pcctoralis and latissimus dforsi 
muscles ; although the power of raising the 
arm from the side is limited, owing chiefly to 
the destruction of the greater portion of the 
deltoid muscle. This case, therefore, presents 
a probably unique illustration of a successful 
result, after excision for gunshot injury of the 
elbow h-nd shoulder joints of the same arm ; and the double operation 
having been performed at the same time. Med.-Chir. Trans.,’' 
vol. Iv.) 

Anlhor^s ColLecf/ion, 

(1.) Boy al Infirmary, Liverpool, 1870. Number of cases, 8: recoveries, 8. 

(2^)*“ IjOiidon Hospital, 1870, Number of cases, G : recoveries, 5 ; deaths, 1. 

(8.) Koyal Free Hospital. Number of <;ases, 2: recoveries, 2. 

(4.) lioyal Infirmary, Eduiburgh, 1870. Number of cases, 2; recoveries, 2; 
secondary amputations, 1 ; deaths, 1. 

(r».) (Ireat Northern Hf>s])ital, 1870. Number of cases, 1 : recoveries, 1. 

(G.) St. Thoums^s Hosjutal ; Guy s Hospital ; St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; West- 
mi uster llosi>ital ; St. Mary's Hospital; Charing Cross Hospital; Kivg?s College 
Hospital; Eoyul Albert Hospital, Dovoiipori; Koyal Sea-liathiug liilirjuary, Mar- 
gate; Chalmers' Ilosjjital, K<liuburgh. 

In each of these Hospitali^^ the period is that of five years, 1870; and the re- 
turns were made to me by those Surgeons whoso names are severally allixed in the 
previous tables. 

Excision of the Wrist, for Injury. — A partial excision of the 
wrist-jfom^ — the radio-carpal articulation — appears to have boon first 
performed, for injury, by Cooper, of Bungay. ‘‘ He sawed off the head 
of the radius, which passed through and made a dismal laceration of 
tho tendons at the wrist, and the patient found little oi no defect in 
the strength or motion of the joint.” Thus reported by Benjamin 
Gooch, in 1758, this operation was practised also 'by that Surgeon, who 
succeeded beyond his expectation in cases of a similar nature. At 
about the same period, M. Bagieu removed the comminuted bones of 
the wrist- joint, crushed by gunshot injury; anchylosis ensued, and 
tho fingers were left so flexible, that the patient, a soldier, aged twenty- 
five, was able to write and draw, and retained to a very considerablo 
extent tho shape of tho hand. About the year 1773, Bilguer excised 
some two or three inches of the wrist-end of the ulna, in a case of ; 
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injury. In 1800, M. St. Hilaire, of Montpellier, removed the ends of 
both radius %nd ulna, for compound dislocation, and with perfect suc- 
cess* In 1828, M. Hublier, of Provins, performed the some operation, 
for similar injury accompanied with rupture of the tpndons ; and 
Huguier apd Rossi repeated it for gunshot wounds of the •wrist. 
Subsequently, excision was performed in the Crimea. 

Conditions of Injury appropriate for Ujxcision, — -The eomparatively 
few cases recorded, with regard to excision for injury, aye insufiiciopt 
to establish any general conclusions. But, so far as oxpcriencu ' lias 
extended* and th(^ analogy suggested by other joints, the following 
forms of injury to the wrist would seem to bo proper for some sueh 
operation : — 

(1.) Com^und OKid comminuted fracture. 

(2.) Compound dislocation. 

(3.) Gunshot Wound, comprising either or both these conditions. 

The comj3lication of injury to the tendons at the wrist docs not 
forbid the operation; but the state of the adjacent vessels and norviJS 
may he moBo important. Preservation of the hand, even in the most 
imperfect result for use, is so great a gain over tlie entire loss of this 
member, that the chance offered by excision will generally bo preferable 
to primary amputation, at the wrist or in the forearm. 

The operation and treatment must bo conducted on the prin- 

ciples laid down as for disease, modified only by the circumstances of 
the injury. 

Results, — Some of the earlier cases have already boon noticed# In 
the Crimea three cases of wrist-injury were submitted to excision, with 
one fatal result. 

Partial excision, for compound dislocation of one or more of the 
carpal bones, has been practised occasionally, and with some success. 
Thus, Sir A. Cooper removed the scaphoid, and Malgaigue the Eietni- 
lunar bone. 

Author^ 6 Collection. 

• 

(i.) London Hospital, 1870. Number of cases, 1 ; recoveries, 1 ; secondary am- 
putations, 1 ; recoveries, 1 . 

(2.) IloyaJ Infirmary, Edinburgh, 1870. Number of cases, f : deaths, 1. 

^ (3.) St. Thomas’s Hospital; Guy’s Hospital; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; 
King’s College Hospibil ; St. Mary’s Hospital ; Westminster Hospital ; Charing 
Cross Hospital ; lioyal Free Ifosinttd; Great Northern Hospital; Liverpool 4 loyal 
Infirmary ; Royal Alb(n*t Hospital, Devon port ; Royal ^5ea-Batbing Iiififiuary, Mar- 
gate; C/haliners^ Hospitid, Edinburgh. No cases. 

In each of these Hospitals, ilxe period is tliat of five years, 1870 ; and the returns 
wore made to me those Surgeons whose names are severally affixed iu the previous 
tables. 


Excision of Bones. 

Excision of Upper Jaw and Lower Jaw. — S ee Diseases of the 
Jaws. 

Excision of tue Scapula. — Complete Excision of this bone was 
originally performed by Camming, in 1808 ; afterwards by Gaetani 
Boy, 1830; and by Larrey, 1838; each of whom amputated the arm, 
oJid then excised the scapula ; and more recently by Syrne, Jones of 
Jersey, Cock, Eergusson, Pollock, and MacCormac, all of whom dis- 
articulated at the shoulder- joint, leaving the arm untouched. The 
with the clavicle, have been removed by American Sunreons ; 
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by Massey, 1837; by McCl(3llan, 1838; and both tlioso bones — or rather 
the outer half of the clavicle — together with the upper extremity, have 
been removed by Gilbert, in two eases ; and by Massey, 1845. Parlial 
excision of the scapula has been practised by Liston, 1819 ; Luke, 1828 ; 
and by Hay man, Janson, Wiitzer, Textor, Gross, and the author. In 
these operations, the glenoid cavity was always left — the «nly portion 
in Gross’s cas(?. 

The of disease for which excision of the scapula may bo 

required, in wliole or in part, arc caries or necrosis, an^tumoijr. 

The rcsififs of operation have been successful i^^the majority of 
caftos, unless from the recurrence of the disease, and the arm has 
become very useful. Even ihe formidable operations of excision in- 
(il tiding the clavicle, and with amputation of the upper extremity, have 
proved successful. 

OlteraLion, — Fartial excision of the scapula, for c&rics or a tumour, 
will require an incision, varying in shape and extent, according to the 
portion of bone, or the size and relative position of tho tumour, to bo 
removed. The hody of the scapula may be excised by a T-sRaped 
incision, so placcnl as to coi^respond to the spine and middle of tbc body 
of the bone. Thci flaps having been well reflected, and the bone or 
tumour thoroughly exposed, the saw is applied below the spine and 
tho neck of the bone, which is then dissected out of its bed. Hsomor- 
rhage may be inconsiderable, unless the subscapular or tho dorsal 
artery bo divided. Tlio spine of the scapula can be readily exposed by 
an incision along its projecting border from tho acromion, or to include 
this process if necessary. The bone is removed by a small saw or 
cutting-pliers, caro being taken to avoid tho joint, if the acromion 
bo removed. Haiinorrhago will probably be inconsiderable, no vessel 
of any consequence having been severed. 1 liavc thus removed this 
portion of the scapula with little difliculty. Tho supraspinous portion 
of the bone might bo reached by a similar procedure. 

Complete excision of the scapula may be accomplished by a sipiilar 
operation to that for the removal of the body of the bone ; a T -shaped 
incision, but extending from the acromial end of the clavicle to the 
posterior border, and vertically downwards to the inferior angle, of the 
scapula. The flaps, thus marked out, arc to bo well reflected ; then, 
the acromio-clavicular articulation must bo divided, or the adjoining 
portion of the clavicle ' or tlie base of the acromion may be sawn 
through, tho muscles attached to the coracoid process must be divided, 
and tile shoulder- joint opened, carefully avoiding the axillary artery 
and plexus of nerves on its inner aspect ; lastly, the muscles attached 
to the superior and posterior borders of the bone are divided, with tho 
supra-scapular and dorsal arteries, and the bone is raised from behind 
forwards to the axilla, there dividing the subscapular artery in com- 
pleting the severa{;ion of the axillary attachments. Or, the bone* may 
be raised from the axilla backwards, dividing the subscapular artery 
in tho first instance ; a less convenient method of procedure, owing to 
the copious hsemorrhage. The vessels must be secured by ligature or 
torsion ; and the amount of hcomorrhage will be perilous, in proportion 
to the vascular character of the tumour. The flaps of integument are 
replaced and retained by points of suture. 

The ap}>earan(3es before, and after, tbis operation, are here shown, 
in a case by Mr. W. MacCormac. (Figs. 524, 525.) In this case the 
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tumour — a myxoma — had been growing slowly for seven years, from 
the iiate when the patient first discovered it, below the spine of the 
scapula, and about the size of a walnut. Within four moiiths't.of 
•' operation, it had attained only to the bulk of a 

‘ Fig. 526. large orange; then it increased rapidly to as big 

as a boy’s head. The patient mad?e a good re- 
covery from the operation, but after six months 
she died from secondary growths in both lungs. 

The usefulness of the arm i^ well exhibited 
by the result of a complet^t^ excision of the 
scapula, by Mr. Syme. (Jfig- 520.) 

Excision of the scapula, with previous ex- 
'Cision of the head of fho hii^ierus^ was performed 
by Dr. S. Logan ; the dis()ase in both bones 
having been caries, consequent on injuiy by a 
severe blow. An excellent result, followed in 
three months; the wound had healed, and the 
cavity left by operation was completely 'occu- 
pied with a firm mass of deposit, while the limb 
had acquired the following uses, in regard to 
strength and power of movement: — the patient 
could lift perpendicularly twenty-six pounds, 
horizontally twenty-six and a half pounds, and 
by simply flexing the forearm he could raise 
fourteen pounds, could place his hand on cither 
car or shoulder, and could pass the hand freely 
over the face and front of the trunk, but could not execute similar 
movements backwards. 

Excision of SoAruiiA, with Amfutatton of the Aim at Sitouldeu- 
JOi^f'f'. — This formidable operation was originally performed, as already 
stated, by Ciimming, 1808 ; afterwards by Gaetani Bey, 1830, and by 
Larrey, 1838; all of whom operated for gunshot injury — involving 
the arm, shoulder- joint, and scapula. A similar operation, for injury 
from machinery,, is recorded by Mr. Patrick Heron Watson in the 
“Edin. Med. Journ.,” 1800.'*^ But this double operation — e:^cisioii and 
amputation — has also been performed separately^ an interval of time 
elapsing between the former and the lattel*. Thus, Rigaud, of Stras- 
burg, removed the scapula and also the outer extremity of the clavicle, 
eight months after amputation at the shoulder- joint. In two months 
the wound healed, and two years afterwards the patient still remained 
well. A similar operation was performed by Sir. W. Eergusson in 
1847, for caries of the scapula ; amputation of the arm at the shoulder 
having been performed three years previously, for similar disease. 
The patient was still alive and well in 1870, twenty-three year^ after 
operation. 

Excision op the Clavicle . — Partial excision of this bone, for 
necrosis, may be accomplished by an incision along the affected por- 
tion of bone, which, lying subcutaneously, can be removed with toler- 
able facility. The sternal end of the clavicle has been excised ou 
account of its pressing on the oesophagus, in a case of permanent dislo- 
cation backwards. 

Complete excision of the clavicle, for an osseous tumour, may be 

* Soo also cases collected by C. S. JcafCrcsou, of Newcastle, Lancet^ 1874. 
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undertaken like manner, by an incision extending along the bone 
from end to end ; but owing to the subjacent parts, the removal of the 
cntirfj bone is a proportionately more formidable operation. 

This bone has been wholly or partially excised by Mott, of New 
York, 1828; Warren; Travers; Davie, of Bungay; Curtis, of Chicago; 
Cooper of San Francisco, and Syme. • 

Excision of the Raotus or Ulna. — The bones of the forearm have 
early been subjected to exci^ion^ particdly or completely. Thu^, Dr. Butts, 
of Virginia, has ^removed the whole radiiis. The result was a useful 
arm. Camochan,^ New York, and the late Mr. Jones, of Jersey, 
excised the whole nlna^ successfully. Sir William Fergasson has also 
performed these excisional operations, and with entirely successful 
results, in the preserv^ion of a useful arm. 

Excision of the Humerus. — A considerable portion of this bone has 
been removed, with a successful result; and a more nemarkablo feature 
was presented* in one case — a regeneration of the shaft of the bone to 
a considerable extent. (Fig. 527.) This case, by Mr. Wilkes, is fully 
reported in the “Trans, l^ath. Soc.,” vol. xxi. As showing the further 
tendency to operations of this kind, I may mention a case in which 
the lower half of tlie ulna was excised for 
myeloid tumour, by Mr. Clement Lucas, the 
result being a useful limb ; * in another 
case, the carpal ends of both radius and 
ulna were removed, for apparently osteo- 
aneiirism, by Mr. Hancock, the hand re- 
maining useful ; and a similar operation of 
excision by Mr. Henry Morris, in the case 
of a myeloid tumour, also resulted in a use- 
ful hand.f Cases such as these were among 
those originally selected, by Sir W. Fer- 
gusson, in illustration of Conservative Sur- 
gcry J 4 — the preservation of the integrity of 
the body as far as possible, in the removal 
of parts. But as exhibiting the guidance 
of the conditions of disease^ or injury, in 
the design and performance of operations, 
c.r/., on the joints and bones, the term Pathologiqal Operative Surgery, 
which some years since I suggested, § would seem to be more appro- 
priate than that of Conservative, — which merely expresses the obviously 
implied object of ^all Surgery. The guiding principle referred to is far 
more important and significant ; for Surgery must, necessarily, bo con- 
servative or preservative, — or, it is nothing. 

Excision OF the Tibia or Fibula. — Partial excision of either of 
these bones, in cftnsequence of disease or injury, can be accomplished 
without much difficulty by simple incisions, varying according to the 
circumstances of the case. In the case here represtmted (Fig. 528), I 
removed a considerable extent of the shaft of the fibula. 

Complete removal of the fibula was readily and successfully per- 
fornied by Erichsen, for necrosis, in a child of six years of age ; tho 

♦ “Trans. Clin. Soc.,” 1877. 

t IbiiL, 1877. 

i Medical Times and Gazette, January, 1852. 

§ Ibid., August and July, 18B5. 


Fio. 527. 
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line of incision corresponding to the whole length of the |)one. After 
such operation, an inner splint must be applied to obviate the tendency 
to varus which will ensue. 


Fig. 528. 



Suh-periosieal excision of the whole shaft of the tibia, for fiecrosis, 
yielded a successful result in the hands of Mr. Christ<5pher Heath ; 
the limb being shortened by only one quarter of an inch, and nearly 
two inches larger in circumference than on the opposite side. The 
patient could walk without support.^ 


ClIAPTEll XL. 

AMPUTA'J'IONS. 

GpijiEUAi. Directions. — Amputation is the removal of any part of the 
body by a cutting operation of severation. This kind of operation 
relates chiefly to the Limbs. It may be practised for Injury or Disease; 
but amputation is performed in a smmd part, more or less remote from 
the seat of the morbid condition ; Pathology only negatively guiding 
the operation iA the selection of that part, yet therebjr^ materially 
affecting the result. 

The conditions of Injury or Disease, which necessitate Amputation, 
I have already considered in previous chapters — especially with re- 
ference to Contused Wounds, Compound Fractures and Dislocations ; 
it remains only to here describe the operations themselves. 

Certain direction are common to all Amputations., 

Instruments . — Few and of simple construction, amputating instru- 
ments and appliances comprise — a tourniquet, Petit’s (Fig. 529), for 
preventing hoBmorrhage by compression of the main artery; Esmarch’s 
bandage and elastic coil ; amputating knives, of varibus lengths and 
shapes (see figui*es of operations) ; a saw (see figure, amputation of 
thigh), and cutting*pliers (see Fig. 315), the latter for removal of 
any spiculum of bone ; artery-forceps (see Fig. 91) or tenaculum, for 
seizing or hooking arterial vessels ; ligatures (see Fig. 91) or acupres- 
sure-needles and wire (see Fig. 92), for tying or compressing them; 
suture-needles and silk or wire (see Fig. 86) ; strips of diachylon or 
isinglass plaster, and roller bandages, sponges and lint, with a supply 


♦ “Trans. Clin. Soc.,” 1877. 
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of cold watgr, are of course included among the requisite stirgical 
appliances. A few minutes’ personal examination of these instruments 
will^ enable the youngest student to 529. 

understand them far better than by any 
lengthened description. Some of the 
instruments ^re not absolutely neces- 
sary, or* comparatively seldom requisite. 

A tourniquet may be dispensed with, 
provided pressure be made on the main 
artery by the thug^fb of a steady assist- 
ant; and pressure can thus be made 
higher up in l^e limb than by means of 
a tourniquet, ^s in iftn nutation at the 
upper third of the^thigh. The advan- 
tages of a tourniquet arc, that it com- 
presses the Smaller arterial vessels as 
well as the main trunk — the band por- 
tion encirelfhg the limb, and that the 
compression of the pad is uniform and 
unfailing ; the disadvantage is, that it 
also arrests the venous circulation, 
thus causing a greater loss of venous 
blood. This may be avoided by not ^crowing up the instrument 
tightly until just before commencing the operation. But Esmarch\s 
bandage and elastic coil are now more commonly used than' the 
tourniquet. The limb having been elevated for two or three minutes, 
thus by gravitation to reduce the quantity of blood in it, the roller 
is applied, with uniform compression, from the foot upwards to 
where the artery is to be compressed ; then, a cork-pad being placed 
upon the artery, the elastic coil is drawn around the limbeOver the fad, 
by one or two turns, as may seem necessary, and the coil secured by a 
woodtin groove-catch. Before applying the coil, the skin may bo pro- 
tected with a layer of lint. Outting-pliers will not be required unless 
the bone be allowed to snap by dropping the distal portion of the limb, 
before the s&w has passed completely through the bone. A tenaculum 
can be needed only where the artery must be ‘‘dipped’’ for; as an 
interosseous artery in the angle of two bones, just below the knee or 
elbow joint, in amputations of the leg or forearm at these parts. Liga- 
tures may be set aside if acupressure-needles be used ; or both dis- 
pensed with, by ^orsion of the vessels. 

The instruments should be arranged on a small table or tray close 
at hand to the operator, or the assistant handing them to him ; and he 
should himself see that everything is prepared before he begins tho 
operation. TMs injunction applies equally to all Surgical Operations. 

Assistants are required, varying in number according to the magni- 
tude of the amputation ; one assistant specially to administer chloro- 
form, another to command the artery, a third to retract the flaps, and 
a fourth to support the limb, and, after its removal, to apply the liga- 
tures, if used, as the arteries are seized by the operator. Thus the 
.operation will be conducted in an orderly manner. In an emergency, 
fewer assistants will suffice, if they be instructed to do double duty. 

' Operation of Amputation , — Two forms of Amputation are practised : 
flap amputation by transfixion and cutting two flaps outwards, or one 
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inwards and the other outwards, as regards the passage of the knife ; 
circular amputation, by cutting from the skin towards the bone J)y a 
circular sweep of the knife, successively applied, with retraction of the 
divided integuments, or by two oval semicircular sweeps, progressing 
in like manner towards the bone. A combination of these two methods 
is sometimes 4 Tractisod ; as by a single long flap on one "aspect of the 
limb, and a transverse incision on the other side — Teale’s amputation, 
or amputation by a long and a short rectangular flap. 

^Tho amputation will bo described so thorougfily in particular 
amputations, as of the thigh, that it would be supcMuous to introduce 
it here. 

The circular amputation may be conveniently noticed once for all. 
The preliminary arrangements having been made as for a flap ampu- 
tation, the Surgeon stands in the relative positiop, necessary to grasp 
tlio tliigh — for exatnple, with his loft hand just below' the part where ho 
is about to amputate; the intogurnonts must then be drkwn iip by an 
assistant, who grasps the limb with both hands. Holding th^> knife 
lightly, but securely, the operator passes it under the tlaigh, bonding 
his hand back until the edge of the knife lies on the inner aiid anterior 
surface of the thigh, (h^ig. 530.) Sinking the edge through the skin, 
ho carries it deliberately round under the limb, and then over it, 
gradually changing the bond of the wrist, until the hand is as much 
inclined forwards as it was in the opposite direction ; and thus com- 

' Fig. 530. Fm. 531. 




pletes a circular incision. Whatever be the extent of retraction pro- 
duced, the integuments should still be drawn upwards, evenly around 
the limb; the knife is again applied as before, at the tine of retradied 
integuments (Fi§. 531), and made to sweep round the limb, passing 
half an inch or more through aponeurosis and superficial muscular 
fibres. The assistant, continuing to draw upwards, presents a fresh 
surface high up, and passes his hands down into the wound to secure 
the surface already gained ; a third time the knife is made to enciiple 
the limb, at the upward line of the second incision, dividing the 
muscles, largo blood-vessels, and nerves, down to the bone. Retraction 
being continued by the assistant, some muscular fibres may be made 
to appear, attached to the bone for an inch or more above the line 
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where the T^iife first touched the periostetim ; those are divided with 
the point, of the knife. The saw must then bo applied at the highest 
pai4 where the bone is exposed, and the bone sawn across transversely ; 
the saw being worked freely from point to heel, and not fiddled y regu- 
larly. In making retraction deep towards the bone, it will generally 
be requisite T)r advantageous to employ a retractor — ^a» broad ^piece of 
linen, with a longitudinal slit in it; this appliance nroying more 
efficient than the fingers. In practising circular amputiation on tho 
dead subject, tlfe flaccid state of the muscles, as contrasted with Jheir 
tonicity during lifts, even under the inflacnce of chloroform, will render 
it unnecessary to employ a retractor or to use the more forcible manual 
retraction, above directed ; but this difference only affords another 
illustration of *the g(fl:ieral distinction between operations on tho dead 
and the living. ^ 

On* allowing the inttJguments and muscles to f^ll down and regain 
their positioti, a conical cavity is formed, sloping gradually from tho 
circular lino to the skin, as tho base, up to the bone, as tho apex of the 
cone; presAiting a loose but fleshy stump. The vessels are secured, 
and the integuments adjusted by sutures, as in the flap amputation. 

A mudijicaiion of the circular mode of amputation was introduced 
by Mr. Symo (184G). It consist of forming tvm semilunar incisions 
through Wxe integuments^ which are dissected and retracted upwards for 
at least two inches ; then cutting tho muscles on a level with the re- 
tracted skin obliquely up towards the bone, the muscles on the^ pos- 
terior aspect being divided at a somewhat lower line. All the soft 
parts are then well retracted, and the bone cleared and sawn at its 
highest point. This is sometimes known as “ the mixed method of 
amputation ’’ — a combination of tho flap with the circular methods ; and 
it may be performed by means of lateral, or of antero-posterior fl%ps. 
It is equally well adapted for amputations in the upper Dr lower fimb, 
and especially in tlio leg or the forearm. 

Ulie relative merits of these two modes of amputation have been 
much discussed; and some Surgeons have practised almost exclusively 
tho one, and some the other, operation. Mr. Liston advocated flap am- 
putation, and Sir W. Fergusson seemed to prefer it, although fully ac- 
knowledging the good results of circular amputation in tho hands of 
many excellent Surgeons. I am a disciple of the former distinguished 
Surgeon, originally as my teacher ; and having performed the flap am- 
putation almost invariably, for many years, with ease, and the pro- 
duction of perq^ancntly good stumps, I am inclined to recommend its 
general adoption. Professor Spence, who has paid groat attention to 
the subject of amputation, gives the preference to tho flap operation, as 
compared with tho circular method, subject to certain modifications of 
*the former method. The two modes of amputation may perhaps bo 
thus estimated : — flap amputation is decidedly more easy of execution ; 
circular amputation has sometimes the advantage of a more successful 
.result in a good stump. Both, however, may prove equally satisfactory 
in this respect, with care during the operation, in the formation of the 
stump, and in the subsequent dressing. Flap amputation is decidedly 
superior at any joint ; and circular amputation in the continuity of a 
bohe,^wh^ the limb is unusually fleshy. I have sometimes overcome 
jkho difiBculty of redundant flaps, by passing the knife above and below 
borih, in making the flaps, so as to leave a vedgo-shaped portion. 
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and. thus reduce their bulk ; or, it may even be allowable ^io slice off a 
port/iori of muscle, after having formed the flap, rather than Ipavo 
a redundancy. But this I have very rarely done, except when tlio 
musclg w«as efVidcntly damaged by contusion, above the part to which 
the in 3 ury had apparently extended, upon external examination of the 
limb. 

Amjmiaiion hy a Long and Short Rectangular Fla/p — Teale^s^ 0])era^ 
Lion (1858).— The object of this method of amputation is twofold — to 
procure a more useful stump, and to diminish the Liortality of the 
operation. Accordingly, the long flap is formed froni that side of the 
15mb which does not contain the principal blood-vessels and nerves, 
and is made long enough to fold easily over the end of , the bone, its 
length and breadth being ecjual to half the circufiifcren6e of the limb ; 
while the short flap is one-fourth its length, and qpntains the vessels 


Fig. 5:32. 



and nerves divided transversely, (Fig. 532.) No dressing is used, 
and the stump should not be lifted for many dfiys. 

Spence’s nwdijication of this operation (1858) consists in making 
the anterior flap only of such length that it shall not double on itself, 
and of such shape, being rounded off, that it shall fit mor^ evenly to 
the curve of the posterior segment of the stump. The posterior in- 
cision is begiin two inches lower down than the base of the anterior 
flap, and the bone is cleared with a circular movement of the point of 
the knife, and sawn through two inches higher up than “the base 
of that flap. 

Garden's Am.]\niaiion at the Knee-joint (1RG3), and through the Con- 
dyles^ is designed on the same principle, the incisions bfeing nearly 
similar, as will be explained more particularly in describing special 
amptitations. 

Relative Merits of these ‘Methods of Amyutation, — The advantages 
of Teale’s amputation are — the prevention of tension by the ample 
size of the long flap ; that, folding over the end of the bone, the 
flap soon acquires organic union therewith, and closes^ up the exposed 
veins ; that, the limb remaining undisturbed by lifting and dressing, 
early closure of the veins is thus also favoured ; that the end of 
the bone is covered by a flap free from large nerves and blood-vessels,' 
and that the cicairix does not adhere to it. The disadvantages con- 
sist in the necessity of sawing the bone at a higher point when ope 
long flap only is made, than when two shorter ones of more equal 
length are fashioned — thus violating the established rule of not re- 
moving a limb at a higher point than is absolutely necessary, and im^ 
pairing also the utility of the stump whenever its length may ]t)p a 
consideration of consequence. In many injuries, with much (linage 
to the soft parts, the operation would be impracticable, and the ilii: 
creased danger of a higher amputation would have fo be enc'oattfei^. 
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In malignant or other recurring disease, the risk of recurrence in the 
long flap wt)uld be far greater than in two shorter ones, the bone being 
sayn at the same level. If primary union fail, the bulging of the large 
anterior flap will be more unmanageable than that of the two smaller 


flaps. 

The appjp-rent advantages of Professor Spence’s modification of this 
operation are — that the anterior flap is less 

liable *to slough, and in after- dressing it Fjo. 533,* 


tends more to lie in position ; while the sec- 
tion of Wie bone being above the lines of 
both incisions, affords a deeper and more 
permanent covering to the bone-end, with 
less exposure/)! cut surface. Moreover, an 
anterior flap of four inches in length will 
suflScc^ where the •limb is twelve inches in 
circumference ; whereas, in Teale’s a.mpnta- 
“tion, the flap in such a part would have to 
be swe incites long ; consequently, Spence’s 
method is eligible in parts of a limb, and 
under circumstances where the other ampu- 
tation could not be performed. In the lower 
third of the thigh, more particularly, this 
modified Tealo’s amputation is specially 
suitable. 

The form of the flaps in the common 
amputations, as performed in both the 
upper and lower limbs, is here delineated. 
(Fig. 638.) 

Stumps. — A good stump comprises cer- 
tain essential requisites : — that the bone be 
provided with ample covering of soft tex- 
tures; and so formed that the bone-end 
shalf not bear directly on the line of union 
in the resulting cicatrix ; that the nerves 
be divide<i sufficiently high up to prevent 
their extremities becoming adherent to the 
bone-end or to the cicatrix, and, being thus 
deeply covered, to protect them from ex- 
ternal pressure, and from atmospheric in- 
fluence. 



Dressing of m Slump , — The general plan of putting up a stump, and 
after-dressing, is as follows : — Supposing, for example, it be a stump of 
the thigh, the flaps or wound should be well cleansed of any blood or 
chance foreign, matter, by gently sluicing the surfaces with cold water 
squeezed from a clean, fresh sponge, a basin catching,the streams under- 
neath the stump. A weak solution of carbolic acid may be used, in 
like manner, as an antiseptic. The surfaces must then be adjusted, so 
that the edges lie evenly and easily in contact when brought together. 


Figure ebowing lineB for the formation of flaps in amputation. — Upper ex- 
tremity : 1, at wrist-joint ; 2, in forearm ; 3, at elbow-joint ; 4, in arm ; 5, at shoulder- 
joint. Lower extremity: 1, Syme’s amputation at ankle-joint; 2, Teale’s amputa- 
tion, lu the leg; 3, amputation of leg; 4, at knee-joint; 5, in thigh, Vermale’s 
ainputatiou by lateral flaps ; G, amputation by antero-posterior flaps ; 7, at hip-joint. 
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Any ligatures, or acupressure wires, when either are used, should be 
drawn out at the nearest angle of the wound, and gently held under Jbhe 
finger of the assistant in charge of the flaps. Sutures or stitche^aro 
employed to iretain the edges in apposition. Commencing most ad- 
vantageously, for equal shaping of the stump, by introducing the first 
suture-needle i^n the middle of the stump, it should transfix either lip 
at about half* an inch from the margin, so as to bring together a 
sufficient thickness of integument to support the flaps and induce 
primary adhesion. The thread is drawn through, and—^as the, assistant 
holds the integument together, tucking in any extru^ng fat or muscle, 
which, if allowed to intervene, would prevent primary union of the 
skin — the suture-thread is tied, without slipping, in a double knot, and 
the ends snipped off close to the wound. Other firatures*are introduced 
in like manner, on either side of the first; and as many as may be 
necessary — no more — to keep the flaps together throughout the- line of 
union. At one or both angles of the wound, as may be convenient, 
the ligatures having been collected are protected from disturbance by 
a small strip of plaster overlaying them. Strips of adhesive plaster 
.are sometimes drawn around the end of the stump, in the intervals of 

the sutures, thus further supporting 
tho flaps, if bulky, and favouring 
adhesion. (I'ig. 534.) The posi- 
tion of the stump for the free 
drainage of discharge, is also shown 
in tho case I have here represented. 
A strip of lint soaked in carbolic 
acid solution, or smeared with 
spermaceti ointment or carbolic oil, 
is laid along the whole length of 
the wound, and cross-strips, eacli 
about two inches wide, are applied, 
from the under to the upper sind'aco of the whole stump, extepding 
about six inches on either surface, and retained in position by a long 
and broad strip parried around their ends; lastly, a roller-bandage is 
applied, so as also to encase the stump, but with a moderate degree of 
pressure. This is done by first carrying the roller, in two or three 
turns, around the stump, over the circjular strip of lint ; then, an 
assistant 'grasping the* stump with both hands, above and beneath, 
the bandage is reflected from the middle of the nj)per surface, and 
carried downwards over the end of the stump to the under surface, 
where it is reflected again, each turn being caught 'irid held in posi- 
tion on cither surface by the fingers of the assistant ; these cross-turns 
are repeated all over the end of stump, in a radiating manner, so as to 
form a complete case, and then the duplicatures on eitJier surface are 
secured by two oj* three circular turns of tho bandage. Sometimes, a 
luemorrhagic tendency is evinced by oozing of blood ; the roller shoxild 
then be applied more tightly for a time, or a compress of lint above and 
below the flaps may be advisable as an additional support and security, 
in putting up the stump. 

On placing the patient recumbent in bed, the stump should be 
supported and elevated on a pillow, covered with a draw-sheet of 
mackintosh cloth, a cradle being used to remove the weiglit of the; 
bed-clothes. If there be no htemorrhage, the stump should be left 
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III the case here figured 


undisturl^pd for some days — two, three, or even four days, ac- 
cording to the degree of tension, the appearance of discharge, and 
atmospheric conditions as to temperature or otherwise. Meanwhile, 
any liability to disturbance by spasmodic jerking of rl.ie limb may bo 
controlled by a roller turned once round the stump and fastened to 
either side of the bed. Opiates ' •• 

may also be administered, if neces- 
sary, for this purpose, and to pro- 
cure steep. Vo more effectually \ 

support the flips of the stain}), ja M \hr 

and to counteract any tendency I A V I ll 

to spasm, a short back-splint is / 'Jijim miwilh Ik 

often used with gfoat advantage I m W 

(Pig. 535) ; and, .indeed, I seldom ^ 

dispmiso with it, particularly after ^ . 1 \ ^ 

amputatiofi below the knee- joint, — _ | \ 

whgre the stump is subject to the i ^ 

action of *the quadriceps extensor i ' i 

muscle inserted into the tubercle of the tibia. In the case here figured 
I had j)erformcd a su})ra- condyloid arnjiutation. 

Iie-drcssunj tlic stump must be done gently. Cy sliding the hand 
beneath tlie stump, it is lifted up, and the draw-sheet and pillow 
removed for the nurse to clean ; then, a flat pan being placed to 
receive any discharge, the roller is slit np with scissors, ajnd the 
strips of plaster are to be removed and replaced one by one, leaving 
those that still retain a good hold, and probably all the sutures. In 
removing each strip, it should first be moistened with a piece of wet 
lint — preferable to sponge, which is apt to be ro-used in another 
dressing, or perhaps from anoiher patient — atid both ends of th^#strip 
should be withdrawn together towards the lips. of the ^ound, so as not 
to disturb the as yet recent union. Care must be taken not to disturb 
the» ligatures. Tlie discharge sliould be gently syringed out with 
weak carbolic acid solution, A fresh si rip of lint dijjpod in water — 
water- di;ossing — is reapplied, or a solution of carboTic acid, as an anti- 
septic, ancl over all, the support of a roller, lightly and evenly applied, 
will still be requisite. Subsequent dressings may be reduced and made 
yet lighter, their reapplication having regard •especially to the counter- 
action of any tendency to haijfjimj by the collection of matter. Ligatures 
should be removed as tliey loosen from time to time ; or acupressure- 
needles may b^ withdrawn in three or four days after amputation. 

Any modifications of these proceedings, or further dtdails, will be 
suggested by a general knowledge of the management of Wounds. 


Morbid Conditions of^ or affectivfj^ the — (1.) Secondary 

Moemorrharfe.—TdsBmorvhii^Q is named secondary when it occurs after 
an interval of a few hours, more or less, subsequent to an. injury. It 
may arise from local or constitutional causes, Lecal causes comprise 
the misapplication of a ligature, as when, not having been applied 
transversely, or when, having included some surrounding texture, it 
shifts its position or loosens ; a collateral branch just above the 
ligature may be the source of hjemorrhage, if wounded, or lead to 
h^DOibrrhage from the ligatured vessel by disturbing the formation of 
In the one case, hoemorrhage occurs soon after ligature; in the 
othfer, when it separates. A diseased state of coats of the artery 
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Hgatiired is also followed by ha3inorrhage. Constitutional <^caTises in- 
clude reaction after the stump has been put up, many vessels not 
bleeding at the time the main trunk was ligatured, and even tftis 
vessel will not TDleed in a state of great collapse ; excessive reaction has 
the same efFect ; an aplastic state of the blood will delay and impair 
the formj^tion clot within the vessel ; and blood-poison & also have 
this effect, or, by inducing erysipelas or sloughing of the wound, the 
result is the same — secondary ba3morrhage. 

The of such haemorrhage are not, as witlrprimary arte- 

rial hoemorrhago, a jetting stream of florid blood; but,Hiftter a while, the 
blood wells up from the wound, and oozes through the dressings, then 
ceasing perhaps, it recurs again in a few hours. A stump should, there- 
fore, always be watched for some time after amjfiitation ; and in the 
event of blood oozing, its continuance should be tested by sponging the 
part dry and overla^^ng it with a piece of dry lint, so as to detect any 
further escape. The period when secondary hromorrhag'e occurs is . 
variable ; separation of the ligature is always a time for vigilance. ^ 

“ Htemorrhage, by reducing the volume of the blood, produces low 
arterial tension, and consequently a more or less dicrotous pulse in 
proportion to its amount. Unless the loss of blood has been very 

great, the volume of the blood expelled 
at each ventricular contraction is not 
much, if at all diminished ; but the 
emptiness of the vessels allows the 
pulse to collapse rapidly : hence the 
characteristic ‘splash pulse’ associated 
with this condition. The pulse re- 
produced in the figure (Fig. 536) had 
this character remarkably developed ; 
the dicrotic beat also was perceptible 
to the finger.” * 

Treatment must have reference to the presumed cause of hoBoor- 
rhage, as mainly determined by the period of its occurrence. Early 
secondary ha^morihage — within a few hours or days — may generally be 
suppressed by elevating the stump, and the application of cold and 
press\iro to the flaps, a compress above and below being used and the 
bandage tightened. This failing, the stump must be opened up, the 
vessels sought for and tied, and the flaps replaced when the bleeding is 
controlled. Later secondary hemorrhage — after ten days or a fort- 
night — proceeds, more probably, from the main artery in the stump ; a 
ring tourniquet applied to that vessel above the stump will perhaps 
arrest the bleeding : this failing, the stump may bo opened up, the 
coagula turned out, and the vessel sought and tied; or a ligature 
applied to the vessel above the stump. The choice between these two 
latter proceedings should be determined by the state of the stump, as 
regards the soundness or the unsoundness of the union. In the one 
case the vessel should be sought in situ ; in the other, above the stump. 
Ligature high up^ as by the Hunterian operation, may even then be 
requisite. In the event of any failure in arresting the hsBmorrhage, 
these different proceedings should be had recourse to successively. If, 
from the probable pre-existence of some causative condition, there be 
a liability to secondary heemorrhage after amputation, or other opera* . 

* ** The Pulse after Severe Hasmorrhage,” note by Dr. Mahomed. 


Fig. 536. 
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tion, it will be a judicious precaution to place a tourniquet arou^d the 
liuib loosely, which can be tightened at any moment by the special 
nurse in attendance ; or, by marking with ink the spot where pressure 
should be made in the course of the main artery, thef 
nurse can be instructed thus to afrest the bleeding. Even 
the patienf may become an assistant, when necessary, 

(S>.) Necrosis , — .Death of the end of the bone, and 
a resulting sequestrum or exfoliation, may take place,* 
either from iifjury to the bone by rough use of the saw, 
or in consequeildb of suppumtion, sloughing, and expo- 
sure of the bone. The dead portion must be removed, 
when loosened. But the whole shaft of the bone may 
become necrosed, Ss happened in a case of a femur, 
after amputation^in the thigh ; and of which the speci- 
men will be found in the Museum of the Royal CWllege 
of Surgeofis. In such a case, re-amputation higher up 
woijld bo the only resource. 

(3.) Oonical Stnm/p, with protrusion of the bone. — 

This morbid condition arises, either from insufficient 
coverings of the bone at the time of amputation, or 
from spasmodic retraction of the muscles subsequently. 

In either way the bone projects, and the stump has, or 
acquires, a conical shape upwards from the bone as its 
apex. Sometimes, the bone threatens to protrude under 
a thin ulcerative cicatrix, which is unable to bear the 
slightest pressure or motion. Growth of the bone, in 
young persons, is apt to give rise to conical stump 
eventually, as specially noticed by Hargrave and Spence. 

But in all the amputations I have had, only three have 
been followed by conical stump, each of which resulted»from spasmodic 
contraction. 

•The protruding or projecting portion 
of bone must be excised, and the stump 
refashioned. An incision on the side 
opposite to the vessels should fairly 
expose the bone, which is then sawn off, 
and the flaps readjusted. In an extreme 
case, amputation of the stump must be 
resorted to. 

(4.) Neuralgia of the stump may arise 
from local or constitutional causes. Com- 
monly, it arises from a more than usually 
bulbous enlargement of the ends of the 
nerves in the stump (Eig. 588), or from 
tbeir adhesion to the cicatrix, or to tlie 
end of bone, whereby also they are subject 
to’ external pressure or to atmospheric 
influence. Excision of any sneb enlarge- 
ment will be necessary, or subcutaneous 
division of an adherent cicatrix. The 
end of the bone should be removed, to 
relieve pressure and tightness arising from that cause. 


Fio. 538. t 
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painful cicatrix after dhopart’s operation, I divided the cicg^trix sub- 
cutaneously without much efEect ; but at a later period, I removed the 
subjacent portion of the astragalus, with a perfectly successful result. 
The tendo-Achlllis had been divided, to overcome retraction of the 
stump and tilting forwards of the astragalus under the cicatrix. An 
hysterical constit^itional condition not unfrequently causes'" neuralgia 
and spasmodic twitchings in the stump, especially in females.'' No 
operative interference will be of the slightest use ; and this condition 
must be treated, as best it may, constitutionally. In mor^ rare oases a 
neuralgic afPcction of the stump, coupled perhaps witb Spasmodic con- 
tractions of the muscles, may depend on the formation of an exof^tasis 
at the end of the bone. This had occurred in a case, after amputation 
in the thigh ; the end of the ftmnir being the seat t/f two osseous out- 
growths, attached near the linea aspera. (Itoy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 2827 ; 
also 2820. G. Langstaff.) 

Healthy Stutn /).- — Certain structural changes ensue in “a healthy 
stump, and whereby it presents ultimately an altered appearance. Tlie 
ends of bone or bones be(*omo rounded and somewhat pointed, or 
occasionally enlarged, at tlieir extromiticjs, and the medullary canal is 
occluded with new bone. The ends of two bones, as in stumps of the 
leg and forearm, are usually approximated and connected by strong 
ligamentous union, or sometunes joined by an osseous arch (Spence). 
The vessels are oblit^eiuted up to the nearest (’•-ollateral branch, and the 
ends of the nerves have undergone some bulbous enlargement, con- 
sisting *of dense flbro-cellular tissue and scattered nervous tibrillaa — 
these terminal ncuiromaiu forming evcni when the ends of nerve are 
deeply covered. The muscular portions of the flaps, however ample at 
iirst, are more or less wasted and tra.nsforined into flbro-cellular tex- 


ture connected witli the skin, which (*hi(‘fly forms the covering to tlie 
bone. *CoramonJy, the end of bone corresponds to the cicatrix, and is 
often firmly united to it ; but both these eouditioiis will depend on the 
mode of forming the covering. The stump is thus reduced in size 


Fig. 539.* 


covering. The stump is thus reduced in size 
and somewhat pointed or conical ; the rounded 
end of bone being plainly felt under the finger. 
(Fig. 539.) Tlie practical inferences from these 


li 


' il' ^ structural results would seem to ho, that bulky 

!T Il f ^ iniiscular flaps are useless, and that the skin 

hI* ^bould bo made of amply sufllcient length to 

form the i ri tegumental covering of the bone; 

4>;j fbe same time, observing to divide the nerves 

high up, to prevent their ends becoming in- 
j volvcd in the in tegumental cicatrix, and to 
afford a deep covering as the muscular texture 
progressively wastes to a greater or less extent. 

« In youjig persons, the bone may continue to 
grow after amputation. Consequently, in per- 
forming the operation, some redundancy of soft parts should be left to 
compensate for the osseous development. 

Artificial Limbs of various kinds have been invented, suitable to the 
use of tlie part removed; and the most useful forms are figured in 
connection with the result of each particular Amputatidn. 

Double Amputation. — Amputation of two limbs, simultaneously pri 


* Roy. 0'*lh Siirg:. Mus., 2811 j\, CPartrulge.) 
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in immodiaie succession, may occasionally be required for severe injury, 
anflk sometimes for disease, as gangrene. The lower extremities are 
more frequently subject to double amputation, as when both thighs 
are crushed by the passage of a railway-truck across thein ; or qne leg 
and one arm may have to be removed ; but both arms seldom require 
amputation.* I have had occasion to amputate both lof^jer extremities, 
below \;he knees or in the thighs, in some instances ; or tTie lower 
extremity, in the tliigh, and the upper at the shoulder-joint ; but I 
cannot &aM to fliiiid having had occasion to amy>utate both arms. ^ 

The choice of simultaneous or sahsoquent amputation must J)e 
determined by the state ot* shock to the nervous system and the circu- 
lation. The object oE simultaneous amputation is to lessen the repeti- 
tion and pcrsistenc(f of sliock, by making it the shock, as it were, of 
one operation. H^it the roserve-pow(u* of the system to sustain this 
single, more severe shock must be judiciously estiiifated ; and if subsc- 
•quent ampulbation be deemed the safer course, tlie period of interval 
betw^^cn the two operations — ^amputation of one limb, and then the 
other — should be regulated by tlio same consideration. In simultaneous 
double amputation of tlie lower limbs, Lister’s tourniquet for compress- 
ing the abdominal aorta offers the advantage of allowing tbo imme- 
diate succession of the second operation, witliout waiting to ligature 
the vessels in the first stump, — procedure which involves no shock to 
the system. 

Resui/ps oe Amputation. — T he 'nutrfdlltii after Amputation may bo 
prinianf ^ — from shock ; or arise from causes ; — principally 

secondary hmmorrhage, exhaustion, tetanus, pyteniia, phlebitis, erysi- 
pelas, and pneumonia, or other visceral affections, and from affections 
of the stump, as sloughing, and hospital gangrene. 

The causative coudit iom which give rise to and induce these ^im- 
mediate causes relate : (1) to the constitutional conditions, an(f age, 
of the individual; (2) to hygienic conditions; (ij) to the operation ; — 
as fdr injury or disease, the kind and extent of cither, the period after 
injury, — representing primary and secondary amputations, the seat of 
arnputaticiq in its proximity to the trunk, and the strficture of the bon© 
sawn through, as involving or not the medullary canal. 

(1.) lihflivldual Co/mHHous. — O oastitational states of liealth, whether 
hereditary or acquired, have a most powerful predisposing iuhii^uco on 
the mortality" after amputation, as after opei’ations in general. A 
naturally weak constitution, whether in regard to the nervous system, 
the quality of tiie blood, as in the scrofulous diathesis, or the vigour of 
the circulation, predisposes to the severity of shock contingent on the 
operation, to passive hiemorrhage, or to exhaustion. An acquired state 
of the general health, of similar character, in consequence of habits of 
intemperance and a hard life, resulting in a broken constitution^ has 
the same unfavourable influence after amputation* Of organic dis- 
eases, the one which has perhaps the most fatal tendency is Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, with albuminuria ; a disease whereby the 
blood becomes drained of its albuminous or reparative plasma, and 
poisoned by the retention of urea or excrcmeiititious matter. Age 
Qfffects the result of amputation ; the probability of success being in 
mvour of an early period of life, and declining as life advances. In 

one case, death occurs more frequently, by the exhaustion conse- 
(iient on acute inflammatory fever, soon after* the operation; in the 
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other case, exhaustion from shock or from blood-poisoningf soon after 
the operation or at a later period. 

(2.) Hygienic condition's relate principally to an impure atmo- 
sphere^t as arising from deficient ventilation, defective drainage, or 
want of personal cleanliness ; and to zymotic influences ; ^ also to the 
food, in ^espoot^to its quality and quantity. It is mainly on account 
of impure atnmspheric conditions that the mortality from amputations 
in large towns contrasts unfavourably with those in the countrj’. And 
the causes of death are different : in towns, exhaustion, tetanus, 
py/emia, erysipelas, and hospital gangrene ; in the country, hcemor- 
rhage and acute inflammation. But there is reason to believe that the 
principle now observed in the best Metropolitan Hospitals, — the segre- 
gation instead of the aggregation of patients, will tend to equalize the 
relative mortality after ojferations in town and country. At the Royal 
Free Hospital, where this principle is rigorously observed, pyeamia, for 
example, is of very rare occurrence. 

(3.) (ft.) The operation itself, as to whether the amputation be 
performed for injury or disease^ is followed by a very different rate of 
mortality, and in favour of disease. Thus, the mortality resulting 
from amputation in the thigh and leg, as performed in the Provincial 
Hospitals, differs considerably under these circumstances ; being, in 
regard to the thigh, 61 per cent, after amputation for injury, and 
only 23*4 per cent, after amputation for disease ; and in respect to the 
leg, 4p per cent., as compared with 25*5. In the Parisian Hospitals, 
Malgaigne’s statistics show less disproportionate results between the 
operation for injury and disease; in the thigh, 74 per cent., and 60 per 
cent. ; in the leg, 63*3, and 41). But, after amputation of the foot, 
the proportionate mortality was 66*6 per cent., and 10*3 per cent. ; and 
afto^; the operation in the arm, 56*6, and 6*5. In University College 
Hospital, the results of 274 cases of amputation in the thigh, leg and 
foot, shoulder and arm, and fort^arm, presented the following total 
proportion of mortality : — For injury, in 02 cases, 36 deaths, or 39’J per 
cent. ; for disease, in 182 cases, 30 deaths, or only 16*5 per cent. 
Professor Spence flias recorded the results of his amputatio^is in 403 
cases, in the lower and upyjer extremities : — For injury, 144 cases, with 
60 deaths, or rather less than 1 in 2 ; for disease, 259 cases, with 60 
deaths, or Jess than 1 im5. These results exclude all amputations of 
less magnitude than those at the wrist and ankle joints. 

The causes of the greater relative mortality after amputation for 
injury would appear to be the greater severity of the shock, the 
tendency to pyeemia, the liability t6 tetanus, or to gangrene of the 
stump ; whereas, exhaustion or pnourijonia would seem to be the chief 
causes of a fatal result from amputation for disease. The Jdnd and the 
extent of the local condition has also an unquestionable influence on 
the result of the operation ; as illustrated by the importance of com- 
pound and comminuted fracture, and of\malignant disease, in rela- 
tion to their mortality after amputation. ^With regard to disease, a 
chronic state of the morbid condition is leasts unfavourable for opera- 
tion ; as is well illustrated by the results of excision of the joints and 
bones. 

(6.) The period after injury least unfavourable for amputation has 
led to the distinction of primary and secondary ^imputations ; the one 
being performed within the first twenty-four h^iurs, or before the 
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superventioft of inflammation ; the other, after that period, when 
inflammation has supervened, or, at a later period, suppuration. The 
results of primary and secondary amputations differ ^in Civil and 
Military practice. In Civil practice, the mortality from primary ampu- 
tations is rather higher than from secondary amputations ; but in a 
variable prol)ortion according to whether it be the louf^ or the upper 
extremtty. In the 403 cases by Spence, of the 144 submitted to 
amputation for injury, th63re was an equal proportion of 72 in each 
extremity. In^the lower limb, 58 primary amputations were followed 
by 33 deaths, an(J*i4 secondary by 8 deaths* Utit in the upper limb, 
of 60 primary amputations, 16 only were fatal; and of 12 secondary, 
only 3. In the lower extremity, therefore, both primary and secondary 
amputations arc mosf fatal. Of 46 cases recorded by Malgaigne, 34 
died. Of 24 cases^recorded by South, Laurie,' and peacock, as having 
occurrdH in old St. Thomas’s Hospital, the Glasgow and Edinburgh 
Infirmaries, all were fatal. The total results of amputations in the 
thigh^ leg and foot, shoulder, arm, and forearm, as performed at 
University College Hospital, may be thus compared : — Of primary am- 
putations, in 48 cases, there were 18 deaths ; of secondary amputa- 
tions, in 43 cases, 19 deaths. In Military practice, the mortality is 
reversed; secondary amputations, excepting those of the hip-joint, 
being far more fatal than primaiy operations. Of 300 secondary 
amj)utations by Fauro, only 30 recovered ; whilst three-fourths of 
Larrey’s primary amputations recovered. With regard to whether the 
operation be performed in the upper or the lower extremity ; during 
the Peninsular War, the mortality after secondary amputation in the 
one case was twelve times, and in the other only three times, as great 
as after primary amputation of these parts ; a difference more adverse to 
secondary amputation in the upper limb. The seat of operation in*the 
upper and lower limbs affects the mortality, as shown by the results in 
the British army during the Crimean War. The relative rate of 
mortality per cent, was as follows : — From primary amputations : at 
the shoulder, 27 ; of the arm, 17 ; of the forearm, 3 ; of the thigh, 62 ; 
of the leg, 30 ; and of the foot, 17. Then again, frorTi secondary am- 
putations, tlie death-rate per cent., in different parts, was — at the 
shoulder, 66 ; of the arm, 31 ; of the forearm, 28 ; of the thigh, ,80 ; 
and of the leg, 76. • • 

The caiises of death, as well as the rate of mortality, differ after 
jyrimary and secondary amputations. The former are more, often fatal 
from shock, hmmprrhage, exhaustion, and perhaps tetanus, or pyoemia ; 
the latter period of operation is especially prone to a fatal issue from 
exhaustion, tetanus, pysemia, erysipelas, pneumonia, or other visceral 
affections, and gangrene of the stump. Statistical results are wanting 
to accurately determine the relative frequency of these causes of 
death, with reference to the period of amputation. * 

(c.) The seat of amputation, in relation to the mortality of this 
operation, is very important. The danger and the death-rate are 
greater in proportion to the proximity of amputation to the trunk ; 
and ill an increasingly ascending ratio, the higher the line of operation, 
and the larger the size of the part amputated. Common surgical 
experience shows that the removal of a toe or finger is less hazardous 
than amputation of the thigh or arm. But statistical results have 
fihown the. regularly ascending mortality according to the line of 
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amputation. Thus, in the American War, the percentage of mortality- 
rose as follows : — Fingers and hands, 1*5 ; wrist, 5*5 ; forearm, 15*5 ; 
arm, 21 ; shpulder, 39 ; partial of foot, 9 ; ankle-joint, 13 ; leg, 26 ; 
knee, ‘55; thigh, 64; and hip, 85. Some relation subsists between 
the proximity to the trunk and the causes of death from amputation. 
Thus, the renfcfval of a limb high up is more fatal from shock, or from 
ha)morrhage„ primary or secondary. 

(d.) The structure of the bone sawn through, when the medullary 
canal is opened, seems to have some degree of unffiyourable or even 
fatal influence ; owing to the liability of consecutive suppurative in- 
flammation of the medullary membrane, — osteo-myolitis, and py 80 mia. 
But the importance of this condition relatively to the mortality after 
amputation, is veiy undetermined. 

Par'I’k.^ ul ar Amputations. 

Amputations of the Upper Extremity. — The Hand. (Fig. 540.)- • 
The Jb'irKjcrs^ at their J*Juilangcal Articulations^ not uiifreiyiciitly 
require amputation for injury or disease, as caries resulting from 
whitlow. This oj)oi*ation is very simple. Tlie hand being held prone. 

Fig. 510.* Fig. 511. 



and the Angel'S on eitlier side of the laffccted one drawn towards the 
palm by an assistant, the operator lays hold of the end of the finger, 
and bending it slightly, he applies a narrow-bladed bistoury or scalpel 
to one side of the joint, opposite the articulation (Fig. 541), and carry- 
ing it over to the opposite side, makes a slightly convex incision, 
directed downwards ; then, running the knife across and through 
the joint, bending it as needs be, the blade is turned flat under the 
phalanx, and a semilunar flap made of sufiicient length to cover the 
extremity of the'^bone and unite with the dorsal incision. Another and 
reverse mode of doing this operation is — by \placing the hand in the 
supine position, and with the finger extended, to transfix on the palmar 
aspect of the joint, and carrying the blade 0at on the bone, jcut a 
semilunar flap of sufficient length ; then, passing the knife across and 
through the joint, to divide the skin almost transversely in bringing it 
to the surface. \ 

* Diagram showing lines of incision from points of bon^, in— 1, amputation of 
phulaux of linger; 2, linger; *S, thumb; 1, iitile finger; 5, ut \wriBt-jpint. ; 
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Amputatian through any of the Phalanges may be performed in like 
mauDC^r. And, instead of amputating at the articulation of the middle 
and metacarpal phalanx, it is better, having made a shori^ dorsal and 
longer palmar flap^to cut through the middle phalanx with pliers; ^hus 
to leave the insertion of the flexor tendon to move the first phalanx, 
which would remain a stiff spike if the amputation were *perf ormed at 
the artici^lation. 

Amputation of the entire Fmger, at the Metacarpo^j>halangeal Articu- 
lation , — ^Hiving jfl^ced the hand in the prone position with the fingers, 
on either side of tHe affected one, drawn towards the palm by an* 
assistant, the Surgeon lays hold of the finger, and entering the point of 
a long narrow bjstonry or scalpel on the dorsal aspect of the meta- 
carpal bone, about half an inch above the head of this bone or knuckle, 
an incision is carried forward to the intordigital wclv and round the 
palmar aspect of the finger; the knife is then turned obliquely back- 
wards along tlio interdigital web of this side also, to join the dorsal 
incision, A kind of looped incision is thusk formed, embracing the 
root of the finger from above the joint, and there including an angular 
portion of integument. The oval flap is easily drawn 
back, the extensor tendon divided across, and the 
finger disarticulated, 542.) This, the oral 

method of amputation, may bo converted into a V 
incision, by depressing the knife slightly into the 
palm, converging towards the middle line, then 
diverging again towards the wdb on the opposite 
side, and thence upwards into the dorsal incision. 

The resulting linear cicatrix is hiss puckered than 
by the oval method. A third method consists in 
directing the edge of the knife on the web, close 
to the finger, and by an incision backwards towards 
the middle line, on the dorsum and into the palm, 
the joint is reached ; the blade is then passed round 
the head of the phalangeal bone, and brought out- 
wards througj;^ the web on the opposite side. This 
method, though simple and rapid, requires practice. In either way, 
disarticulation is aided by nsing the finger as a lover. The bulky 
head of the metacarpal bone had better then bo • • 

removed with bone-pliers, introduced from tlie Fic. 5VJ. 

dorsal surface (Fig. 543), and by nipping the bone 
cleanly across ; unk)ss it be the index or littlo 
finger, in regard to both of w hich the bone should 
be nipped across obliquely from without inwards, 
so as to conform to the outline of the hand. After 
tying or twisting the digital arteries, the edges 
of the incision readily fall together into a lino, 
and the fingers being brought together, the gap 
is scarcely perceptible. A palmar splint is ap- 
plied, and simple dressing as usual. 

The Metacarpal bone may bo included by 
carrying the incision further back; but it is better to leave the base 
of the bone, — not to open the wrist- joint, and care should bo taken not 
to!, wound the palmar arch in removing the bone from its b(^d. 

Several fingers, with perhaps their metacarpal* hones, requiring 
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removal for disease or injury, the operation can be fashioned in a 
similar manner, leaving a very useful forceps-hand. 

AmputatJ^on of the Thumbs at its Metacarpo-phalangeal Articulation^ 
is performed in precisely the same manner as for the removal of a 
finger at the same articulation ; but, if possible, the head of the meta- 
carpal rbone ^lould always be preserved, any remnant portion of the 
thumb being specially serviceable. Hence, the incision from the dorsal 
aspect must be carried forward on the radial side beyond the base of 
the phalanx, to obtain sufficient flap-covering for the bulky head of 
the metacarpal bone. The result of this amputhtion will often be 
vezy satisfactory ; the ball of the thumb acquiring a considerable range 

of motion, and equal strength as an op- 
Fig. 541. ponent to the :6ngers ; both of which 

functions are shown in the use of the 
hand of a patient upon whom I had 
thus operated for injury'* to the thumb. 
(Fig. 544.) 

Amputation of the Thumbs at its 
Carpo-metacarpal Articulation^ is the 
only amputation peculiar to the thumb. 
Liston^ s method. — Commencing an in- 
cision just above the articulation of the 
base of the metacarpal bone with the trapezium on the palmar aspect, 
and continuing it down the dorsal aspect of the bone, inclining slightly 
to the radial side, the knife is 



Fia. 545. sunk into the fold of iniegu- 

J] j ment between the thumb 

Jr ^ and forefinger (Pi f?. 545) ; 

> / i \ then, introducing the knife 

/ jJj at this extremity of tlie in- 

/ Ijf cision, and thrusting it up 

h/Tm f palmar aspect of 

^ I I bone, its point is made 

to emerge at the commence- 
Kj ment of the incision, and the 

m a palmar integument divided 

outwards (Fig. 546) ; observ- 
ing to carry the blade for- 
wards to opposite the dorsal incision, at the 
root of the thumb, that the palmar flap shall 
entirely cover the exposed surface of the web. 


Fig. 546. 



The bone is twisted 


out, and disarticulated with a few touches of the knife ; the lips of the 
oval wound form a single incision, and eventually a linear cicatrix. 
In operating on the right thumb, it will be necessary for the Surgeon 
to cross his hands in an awkward manner, unless he is ambidextrous. 
Th© order of amputation may, therefore, be reversed ; first, by trans- 
fixion, the palmar flap is made, and then the dorsal incision. Another 


method consists in carrying the dorsal incision downwards to within 
half an inch of the metacarpo-phalangeal articulation, and then in an 
oval form around the joint, up to the dorsal incision. When the flap 
is brought together there will still be only a single line of cicatrix. 

Amputation of the Little Finger^ a.t its Carpo-metacarpal Articulation^ 
may be performed in a similar manner. 
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AMPUTATKiN AT THE Wrist- JOINT. — T he radio-carpal articulation is as 
easily^ opened as any of the joints in the hand. An assistant holding 
the forearm, the operator lays hold of the hand on its palmar aspect, 
with his forefinger and thumb on the styloid processes of the rfSdius 
and ulna ; thus spanning the wrist, as the lirnits of the incision. A 
short narrow-bladed amputating knife is ‘ • 

used instead of a bistoury, and an incision Fig.,547. 

made from one styloid process to the other, \ 

across the ‘back of jthe joint, slightly curving ^ 

towards the hand. ^Fig. 547.) Passing the 

knife across the joint, clear of the arched- ^ 1 

shaped surface of the carpal bones, the lateral / > i 

ligaments are divided, ^nd the knife carried f X I 

forward on the paln^ar surface of the mota- w / 

carpal bones, so as* to make a rounded flap 

of* sufficient Idngth to cover the ends of the / 

radius ^nd ulna, and unite with the dorsal / 1 j|W 

incision. In* turning the knife round the f 

joint, care must be taken not to hitch against ^ y-pfr 

the pisiform bone, which projects forward on ^ 

the palmar aspect, beyond the other bones of 

the carpus. The radial and ulnar arteries ^ 

will require ligature or torsion, and perhaps some interosseous carpal 

branch. 

This amputation, not often requisite, is intended to preserve the 
movements of pronation and 

supination. Inappropriate, Fig. 548. 

therefore, for disease of the 
wrist, where the lower radio- 

ulnar articulation is involved, \ 

the operation is suitable for ll||il||^ 

injury •where no portion of ^ 

the hand can be saved, but 

with sufficieoj^ sound integu- 549! 

ment to form the palmar flap. 

An artificial hand may 
eventually be adapted to the 
stump ; one of the most use- 
ful forms is here represented 
(Fig. 548), and one^pf its most 
important uses. (Pig. 549.) 

Amputation of the Fore- 

ARM. — The middle of the fore- \ 

arm is the part to be preferred 

for amputation, as affording 

the most convenient coverings 

to the stump, and a tolerably 

suitable length of stump for 

the application of an artificial hand. The brachial artery must be 
^mmanded by an assistant, and the forearm held by another assistant, 
lu a state of extension and semi-pronation, — the radius looking up- 
wards. The margins of the bones should be felt by the operator with 
one hand ; a posterior flap is then made by a curved incision down- 
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wards ; commeiicing on .fclie palmar margin of the radium — on the left 
side — and continued a little way down along the bone, arching across 
the back of the forearm, and up along the ulna to a point on its 
palmar aspect opposite to the other horn of the incision, it thus ex- 
tends forward sufficiently 
Fig. r>50. on either side for easy trans- 

fixion in front of the bones. 

550.) This flap is re- 

^ 'l fleeted j|);f a stroke or two 

I ! I with iflie knife ; and the 

\ jj ^ I point being entered at one 

* K I J y Jjy ^^ 5:5 horn of the incision, in front 

\ \ ^ of flie bones, and made to 

emerge at the other, an 
anterior flap of correspond- 
ing shape find length is 
formed, by carrying the knife from within outwards along the^ surface 
of the bones, lloth flaps are retracted by an jissistant. Sweeping the 
knife around tlie bones to divide any remaining muscular fibres, and 
cutting across the interosseous membrane with the point of the instru- 
ment, the bones are tlicn sawn together. Tlie radial, ulnar, and inter- 
osseous arteries in tlie anterior flap must be ligatured or twisted, and 
the flaj)S adjusted with sutures. 

, This metliod of performing amputation of the forearm provides 
for (jasy transfixion, and is the most dexterous ; but in a similar posi- 
tion of the forearm — semi -pronation, both flaps may be made by 
transfixion. 

Amputation by a long anterior^ and a short posterior^ rectangular flap, 
Qi;i Tcale’s principle, will also form a good stump. 

' Au artijiriitl forearm maybe fitted thus. 

Fig. 551. 551.) It is a modification, by Mr. 

of Ileaufort’s arm. The hr.nd may 
I be adapted for a variety of important move- 

ments — as in writing or driving. 

||Kr AuqnUation at the Elhirw-joint may be 

JT^ performed by transfixion in front of the 

joint, just below the condyles, and forming 
^ sufluiiontly long anterior rounded flap ; 

then, dividing the lateral ligaments with 

a touch of the knife on either side, the 
\ joint is opened, and the blade being carried 
round tlie olecranon, dividing the attach- 
ment of the triceps tendon, a short semi- 
circular skin-flap is formed posteriorly, 
^ II Ml The condyloid surface of the humerus 

^ 1 1 Iw should then be sawn off. 

\ I ||| amputation is seldom eligible, 

' \r I or necessary. When removal of the limb 
I is requisite for injury, there is seldom 
sufficient sound integument for the an- 
terior flap ; and in the case of injury or disease of the ^Ibow-joint, 
excision may generally be performed. 

Amputation of. the Asm, — A n assistant compressing the brachial 


Fig. 551. 
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artery, the Surgeon makes a couple of equal flaps, an anterior and a 
pos^rior; simply by transfixing the arm in front of the humerus, and 
cutttng a well-rounded flap, and then enter- 
ing the knife behind the bone and making 
another such flap. (Fig. 552.) These are 
retracted b^an assistant. A sweep of the 
knife clears the bone, which is then sawn 
through ; care having been taken that the 
musculoispiral j^rve was divided at the 
back of the bone^if the amputation be at 
that part of the arm where this nerve winds 
round behind the humerus. The artery 
and any bleeding ' bmnehes of magnitude 
are secured, and the flaps brought together 
with su^mres. 

Circular •amputation, as in the thigh, 
will be preferable, if the limb bo very 
fleshy? 

Amputation by a long external, and a 
short inter7ial, reefangaJar flap, on Teale’s principle, may be practi.sed 
with advantage occasionally. This method is suitable where sufUeient 
flaps cannot otherwise be obtained, more often from wasting or con- 
densation of the musch'S, in disease of the forearm. 

lies'idts , — Amputations of the forearm, or of the arm, arc ♦very 

Fjg. 55,^. Fjo. 554. 


successful. For disease, as of the 
joints cr bones, amputation is ‘espe- 
cially successful ; but far less so for 
malignant disease. For injury, tbe 
operation in either part is generally 
more fataL The death-rate per cent, rises, as usual, relatively to ampu- 
tation; nearest the trunk. During the American War, the proportion 
waa, after amputation of the forearm, 16*5; the arm, 21. In the 
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lations. — These operations are performed in a manner precisely similar 
to the analogous operations on the Fingers. In amputations at the 


Fig. 557.* 



Fio. 558.t 



last-named articulations, the incision must be 
commenced proportionately farther back than 
in the Hand, these articulations being situated 
at some distance above the web of the Toes ; 
and it is undesirable to remove the head of 
the metatarsal bone, which would diminish the 
breadth and support of the foot. 

Ampiftalion of the Great Toe, at its Tarso- 
'metatarsal Artir/ulatum, — With a stout bis- 


toury, commence an inc;ision on the dorsum of the foot, at the posterior 
extremity of the interspace between the metatarsal bones of the first 
and second toes ; carry the incision forward to the ball of the great toe, 
and curve it inw^ards upon the ball to the sole of the foot,, at a part 
opposite to the web between the toes ; thence draw the knife back- 
wards along^the sole of the foot, parallel with the outer margin of the 
metatarsal bone of the gi'eat too to a f)oint opposite to the commence- 
ment of the dorsal incision. Dissect the flap back, close to thj; bone ; 

divide the web between the first two toes. 


Fig. 55$. 



avoiding the sesamoid bone here situated, 
and isolate the metatarsal bonff*; then, twist- 
ing the great toe inwards, pass the knife 
deeply into the angle of the wound and open 
the articulation with the internal cuneiform 
bone, detaching its ligamentous connections 
— but avoiding the termination of the dorsal 
artery by directing the tnife towards tho 
joint, and thus complete the amputation. 
(Fig. 559.) 

The metatarsal hone alone can be removed 


by the first part of this operation ; the flap being made without then 
dividing the web of tho toes. 

AniptUation of the Ltiile Toe, at its Tarso-inetatarsal Articulation . — 


* Diagram showing linos of incision from points of bone, in — 1, ampnt&tion of 
great toe ; 2, little toe ; 3, all tho toes ; 4, or at their tarso-metatarsal articulations ; 
5, through the tarsus, or niedio-tar^al ; 6, at ankle-joint. - 

t Diagram showing lines of disarticulation, or section of bone, in — amputa- 
tion of all the toes ; 2, at their tarso-metatarsal articulations ; 3, through the 
tarsus, or medio- tarsal ; 4, at the ankle-joint; and with tuberosity of the os 
caleis. 
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This operation is analogous to that for the removal of the great toe ; 
but Abe line of incision is here single. The knife is entered just behind 
the prominent tubercle of the metatarsal bone of the little too, and 
carried inwards and forwards in the oblique line of iti articiiiation 
with the cuboid ; thence into the fourth metatarsal interspace forward 
to the web oT the toe, and around under the toe, back irkU) thc^ incision 
on the ’dorsum of the foot. The integument is dissected off, exposing 
the metatarsal bone, and the bone isolated ; then, the toe iJeing forcibly 
drawn ofitward^^^the joint is opemed in the angle of the wound, ^nd 
the operation completed. • 

Ani 2 yfitaiion of all the Toes^ at their Metatar so-plialangeal Articula- 
tions . — This is accomplished by making a slightly curved skin-flap on 
the dorsal aspect, aAl a corresponding but lurger plantar flap. In 
disarticulation the Jine of the joint oilers no difficulty. Torsion will 
arrest the haunoriffinge fj’om the digital arteries. 

• Aminitatifni of the frhnle of the Tors, at their Tarso- metaiarsal Articu- 
lations, — Ifp.'ifs Operaiuoi ; — This amputation is performed by a dorsal 
incision, sliijhtly curved downwards, and a plantar flap, the limits of 
which transversely are the tubercle of the metatarsal bone of the little 
toe and the base of the first or the tubercle of the scaphoid bone in 
preference ; the flap extending forward sufficiently to cover the end of 
the tarsal after disarticulation of the meiatarsal bones. The leg is 
placed with the foot downwards, and steadied by an assistant ; the 
Surgeon grasping the fore-part of the foot and feeling with his linger 


Fig. 5G0. 


Fig. 5G1. 



and thumb the points of bone above mentioned, 
he makes a semilunar incision from the one to 
the other across the back of the foot, cutting down 
to the bone and^reflecting this short flap of in- 
tegument. (Fig. 560.) Passing the knife under 
the bases of the metatarsal bones from one horn 



of the incision to the other, and transfixing the foot, a longer flap is 
made from the sole, extending up to the roots of the toes. (Pig. 561, 2). 
The irregular line of articulations is then opened with the point of tho 
knife, while the fore-part of the foot should be forcibly depressed to 
facilitate disarticulation. The plantar flap is adjusted with sutures, 
and a single cicatrix remains on the dorsal aspect of the stump. 
(Fig. 562.) 

This amputation — by complete disarticulation — is, more correctly, 
Lisjranc^s operation; Hey’s modification consists in sawing off the 
projectibn of the internal cuneiform bone, and thus forming a more 
regular surface. The Surgeon should always epdeavour to preserve 
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as much of the foot as may be consistent with the renjoval of the 
diseased or injured portion beyond recovery, and the formation of 
sound covering ; and among many illustrations of 





this principle I can give no better example than 
the useful foot remaining after 1 had removed all 
the toes between the great and little* too, at their 
tarsal articulations, in a case of crushing violence. 
(Fig. 508 ) 

Ainpntation through the Tarfivs^'^wediu-farsal — 
in the line of articulation between the astragalus 
and os calcis, posteriorly, and the scaphoid and 
cuboid bones, anteriorly. — Chopart's Oprrat io7i , — 
The guides to this operatiefn are the tubercle of 


the scaphoid bone on the inner side of the foot,^and a point about 
half an inch behind the tubercle of the iifth metatarsal bone on the 


Fig. 503. 


Fig. 504. 




outer side of the foot, or about midway between this projection and 
the froid of the outer nialleolus. The operation is simihir to Hey’s, 
only that the incisions are commcmced further back ; the dorsal curved 

incision is made between the points of 
bone above named ; the tarsal bones must 
then be disarticulated, and the plantar 
flap formed, keeping tlie knife well turned 
towards the under conerve surftace of the 
metatarsal bones, and extending this flap 
forwards to the root of the toes, where it 
should be rounded off across the sole of 
the foot. (Fig. 564.) The vessels are 
thus left uninjured, and an ample cushion 
formed. The head of the astralagus had 
better be sawn off ; and the tendo- 
Achillis, which is apt to tilt this bone 
forward, may be divided by subcutaneous section at the time of the 
operation, or subsequently. The stump, as compared with that made 
by Hey^s amputation, is here represented in section. (Fig. 565.) 

* Roy. Doll. Sur". Mns., 2817c. Stump after Chopart’s amputation — medio- 
tiirsul. Section. (Tartiiitge.) 
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Amputation at the Ankle-joint. — Syme's Operation , — This ampu- 
taticfa consists in making a posterior heel-flap, and an^ anterior incision 
across the joint ; disarticulating the foot, and taking a slice off the end 
of the tibia. The foot projecting over the end of a table, and^at a 
right angle to the log, a stout bistoury is entered at the centre of one 
malleolus, and drawn downwards and slightly backwards, uijder the 
promineiice of the heel (see Fig. 561,) upwards and foj’wards to a 
corresponding point at the other malleolus. (Fig. 566.) Or, the heel- 
incision may be* married slightly forwards. The flap, marked out 
by this incision, i^ dissected back to the tendo-Achillis ; the opera*- 
tor placing his fingers upon the heel, while his thumb rests upon 

Fib. 5GG. Fig. 567. 


the edge of the flap, he cuts between the nail of 
the thumb and the tuberosity of tlio os calcis, 
pressing back steadily at the same time. In reflect- 
ing the integument round the tuberosity, the risk 
of making a button-hole will thus be avoided ; and 
by still keeping the knife close to the bone on the 
inner side of the os calcis, the plantar arteries arc 
not injured. (Fig. 567.) An incision is next 
made drorn one upper extremity of the heel-flap, across the dorsum of 
the foot, to the other extremity; then, depressing the foot, the joint is 
opened and Jihe lateral ligaments divided by the poiiPt of the knife ; 

Fig. 568. Fig. 509. 






the astragalus is disarticulated and the tendo-Achillis divided, as also 
any slight connection of the os calcis, and the foot Btunoved. (Fig. 568.) 
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A thin slice is sawn off the end of the tibia, including the two malleoH. 
(Pig. 569.) The plantar arteries are secured, also the anterior Mbial 
or dorsal artery of the foot, and the heel-flap is brought forward to 
the anterior incision and retained by sutures. To 
prevent dropping and bagging of the flap, with a 
tendency to sloughing, especially it the . plantar 
arteries have been cut off short, a broad strip of 
adhesive strapping should be drawn over the end 
of the stump, from the back tr ^he front of the 
leg. An exccdlent stump oftd?i results, with only 
a transverse line of cicatrix. (Pig. 570.) In this 
case, retraction of the heel occurred, from the 
action of the gastrocnemii^s and solcus muscles, 
producing an intractable ulcer in the most pro- 
minent part of the line of union ; but \his was 
remedied 
Achillis. 

Professor Pirrie makes a slight* modification 
of this amputation, by sawing off the ends of the 
bones, without previous disarticulation of tlie foot ; thereby shortening 
the operation. 

Pirogoff's openition is a modification of Syme’s. It consists in pre- 
serving the posterior portion of the os calcis, which is retained in the 
heel.-flap. This flaj) is reflected back about two lines ; the anterior in- 
cdsion is made, the astragalus disarticulated, and the malleoli sawn off 
with a tliin slice of the tibia ; then the saw is entered behind the 
astragalus on the upper and back part of the os calcis, which is sawn 
obliquely downw^ards and forwards. (Pig. 571.) The posterior portion 
of, the calcaneiim, thus loft, is brought up into contact with the tibia 


by tenotomy — division of the tendo- 


Fig. 570.* 




(Fig. 572); leaving the tendo-Achillis undivided, and forming a longer 
5^3*^^ support. The osseous surfaces may readily unite. (Pig. 

The chief advantages of this operation are the increased length of 

* Royal Free Hosp, Stump after Syme’s amputation at ankle-joint. (Author.) 
t Roy. Coll. Sur^. Mus., 2817 a. Stump after PirogolTs amputation- — ankle- 
and calcaneum. ^Section (Partridge-) 
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stump, and^the less liability to sloughing of the heel-flap — the plantar 
arteries always being cut long and the general vascular communica- 
tions remaining undisturbed. The disadvantages are the greater 
liability to osteo-phlebifcis, owing to the section of twcf osseoug sur- 
faces ; and the recurrence of disease in the portion of calcaneum left 
in the hcchflap. This latter objection, however, docs npt apply to the 
amputation when performed ‘for injury. * 

Professor Pirrie has devised a simplification of this cfperation also, 
and one* which •ijiclndes his modification of Symo’s amputation. ^The 
os calcis is sawnrfrom — upwards and backwards; and then — 

having made the anterior incision — the tibia and fibula are sawn 
through just above the malleoli, without previous disarticulation of 
the foot. Buf the downward section has always seemed to me more 
handy. 

Aniputation by a large infernal JlajK — According to the directions 
^iven by PiDfessor Spence, the foot is he\d resting on its outer side. 
The knife is entered over the tondo-Aehillis, and an incision carried 
obliquely a<?ross towards the outer and plantar aspect of the heel, then 
curving inwards across the solo of the foot, and upwards in front of 
the inner malleolus to a point beyond the tendon of the tibialis anticua 
muscle ; thence the incision is continued ovtn* the dorsum of the foot, 
about an inch below the ankle-joint, and torminates at the point of 
commencement. The large flap is raised, avoiding the posterior tibial 
artery. IJisarticulation at the ankle-joint is then effected, and a thin 
section of the tibia and fibula removed, just above the malleoli* as in 
Syme’s amputation. The advantages of this inodific'-ation, in the 
formation of the flap, are said to be the easy rctenti(m of the flap 
in position, by the tendency of its own weight, and the facility for 
discharge from the dependent angle of the 

wound. 571.* •• 

Sitb^astragalold Anijndatlon . — Removal 
of the foot below the astragalus is analo- 
gous to 8yme\s amputation ; that bone 
being left and the operation performed be- 
tween it and the calcaneum, at the articu- 
lation of these bones. A heel-flap having 
been made, as in Syme’s amputation, an 
anterior incision lays open the articulation 
between the astragalus and scaphoid bone, 
as in Chopart’i:^ amputation j the knife is 
then pa.ssed backward between the astra- 
galus and calcaneum, dividing the inter- 
osseous and other ligamentous connections, 
and the foot is removed. A longer, and so far more useful, sturap 
(Fig. 674) remains than after Syme^s amputation ^it the ankle-joint; 
but sub-astragaloid amputation is comparatively rarely eligible, — only 
when the astragalus is not involved. 

Hancoclvs Operation consists in amputation of the feet below the 
astragalus, leaving the posterior third of the os calcis, which is turned up 
against £he under surface of the astragalus (Fig. 674), prepared for its 

* Diagram of stump after sub-astragaloid amputation — 1, astragalus. 

Hancock’s modiiicaiion of this amputation — 1, astragalus: 2, upturned portion 
of OB calcis. 
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adaptation and union therewith by also removing the undei;,surface and 
liead of this bone. This operation, therefore, bears the same relation 
to sub-astragal Old amputation, that Pirogoff’s operation does to Syme’s 
amputation at the ankle-joint. As an improvement on sub-astragaloid 
amputation, Hancock’s amputation provides a more advantageous 
stnmj), in two^ essential points ; namely, the length of the lirnb, and 
the amount o/'leverage afforded by the astragalus for the artificial foot, 
and the consequent effects upon the movements of the ankle-joint. 
M’liis operation would seem to be suitable for disease injury involv- 
ifig the tarsal bones, excepting the astragalus, and wiien limited to the 
anterior portion of the os calcis. It was originally pei'fornied by 
Air. Hancock in the winter of 18(>4 -6/>, and in the only case, so far as 1 
know, in this or any other country ; the case was'one of scrofnlons dis- 
ease, which presented the requisite conditions for this amputation. 
HMio result was perfectly succiossfnl ; complete union taking place 
between the section of tlie os calcis and astragalus, and the patient- 
having a most useful stump. He was exhibited at the Royal College 
of Surgeons, in June, 3 8(>(), one year and a half after the* operation; 
when, among many other observers, I had the opportunity of examin- 
ing the permanency of this result. 

The particulars, therefore, of the original operation possess some 
historical interest; and as iliusHating the plan and performance of an 
amputation not hitherto described in Surgical works, 1 shall here 
introduce Air. Hancock’s description : — “ I commenced an incision 
beneath and at the posterior angle of the external mallerdus, and 
carried it forwards along the outer border of the foot to a point about 
half an inch anterior to the projecting base of the fifth metatarsal bone. 
I then made a second incision along the inner border of the foot, 
commencing j)Osteriorly about ilie centre and beneath the internal 
mail coins, and terminating anteriorly at a spot corresponding to the 
termination of the external incision; and then united the two by 
a third and semilunar incision, carried with its convexity directed 
towards the toc's, across the front of ilie sole of the foot well down to 
the bones, Rctl'^cting this flap back as far as the projections on 
the under surface, and in front of the tuberosity of the os calcis, 
1 carried a fourth incision across the dorsum of the foot, immediately 
behirrti the head of the astragalus. Then, applying a saw upon the 
under surface of the os calcis as far back as 1 could, 1 cut through 
the bone obliquely from below upw^ards and backwards. Next, 
resuming the knife, 1 entered the medio-tarsal articulation, and, pass- 
ing* the iiistrument under the head of the astragalus, and cutting from 
before back\vards, in the direction of the anterior articulating surface 
on the os calcis, divided the interosseous ligament, and detached the 
frpnt of the foot. I then sawed off the head of the astragalus, and 
with a pair of bone-cutters, curved on the flat, removed the two 
articular cartilages on the under surface of this bone, and securing 
the two plantar arteries, thus completed the operation. 'The flaps were 
brought together by three wire sutures in front, the lower angles of the 
Wound being left open. No suppuration ensued in the course of the 
tendons, no secondary ha&morrhage, nor any constitutional disturbance.'' 

Results . — Amputation at the ankle-joint admits of the usual com- 
parison as performed for disease or injury. Thus, for disease, in 
seventy-six cases, the mortality was only five; whereas, for injury, in 
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six cases, oije death ensued. Respecting the comparative mortality of 
Syoie’s and Pirogoft’^s methods of amputation, and the results of sub- 

astragaloid amputation, see Excisions. ^ ^ i* i i i 

After any of these amputations at or immediately below the j^nklc- 
joint, an artificial foot may be adapted. A common and cheap form is 


' Fig. 575. 

ft 



a leathern hood, not unlike an elephant’s foot (Fig. 575); or liigg’s 
artilicial foot will be a complete apparatus. (Fig- 57b.) 

Ampupaiton op the Leo. — An assistant commands the femoral 
artery by digital pressure or compression with a tourniquet, and the 
leg, projecting beyond the edge of a table, should be held horizontally 
by another assistant seated on a low chair or stool. Ihe Siirgg^n, 
standing as usual so as to grasp the limb below the s^at of ampu- 
tation, enters the point of the knife at the posterior edge of the tibia — 
on th» left leg — carries it downwards on the bone for about an inch and 
a half, curves the incision across the anterior aspect of the leg to the 
posterior margin of the 
fibula, and up that bone 
to the point opposite its 
commencement on the 
tibial side. (Fig. 577.) 

The flap is reflected by 
a fftw touches wi^h the 
point of the knife, which 
is then made to transfix 
the limb behind the 
bones from one horn of the anterior flap to the other — care being taken 
not to lock the instrument between the bones — and by-cutting obliquely 
downwards and backwards, a long posterior flap is formed. The inter- 
osseous membrane is divided transversely, with the point of the knife, 
S/iid. a sweep round tlic bones clea.rs a line for the saw. In applying the 
saw, the fibula should be divided first; otherwise, as a slender long 
bone, it will be splintered ; an 1 the tibia had better be sawn obliquely 
from before backwards, to make the anterior flap lay more easily than 
it would on the sharp ridge of a trarisvcrse section of the bone. Any 
projecting spiculous portion of bone must be clipped off with entting- 


Fio. 577. 
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pliers. The arteries req airing ligature or torsion vary with the situa- 
tion of the amputation ; in the middle third of the leg, the antwier 
and posterior tibials between the bones of the stump must be tied ; in 
the upper third just below the knee, the popliteal trunk may not have 
bifurcated, and one artery alone may have to be ligatured. 

Another made of performing this amputation is by transfixipn and 
the formation of a posterior flap first, and then the anterior semilunar 
flap. 

The stump, in either case, is apt to bag and di«)f>, owing to the 
bulk and weight of the posterior flap ; which is dbt less than three 
inches in length, and bulky in proportion to the muscular development 
of the calf. 

Teale's Amputation^ by a long anterior and a^short posterior rect- 
angular flap. — Tlds operation obviates the difiBculty last referred to ; 
but its comparative merits in other I'cspects, as a mode of amputation, 
Ijave been already considered. . * • 

Artificial legs are here represented ; the common form, a wooden or 
“ box-leg’’ (Fig. 578) ; the more complete leg (Fig. 579). * 


Fig. 578. 


Fig. 579. 




Results , — Amputation of the 
leg is, on thoi whole, a succ^s- 
ful operation ; but, like other 
amputations, the mortality 
differs according to whether 
the operation be performed 


for disease or injury, and the 
nature and the situation of either. For disease, in 22 eases, there was 
only 1 death ; whereas, for injury, in 31 cases, there were 15 deaths, 
or say 1 in 2 (Spence). So also, for disease, the average death-rate 
per cent, is 25 5 ; whilst, for injury, it rises to 26, as in the American 
War ; 37, as in the Crimea ; or even 40 per cent., as^in the London and 
Provincial Hospitals during a period of three years. Primary ampu- 
tation is generally more fatal than secondary; but Mr. Bryant’s 
statistics of cases in *0 ay’s Hospital seem to reverse J:.his rule; at' the 
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one periocUof operation the mortality being 62 per cent., and at. the 
other or secondary period amounting to 66 per. cent- Proximity to 
the knee-joint increases the risk of amputation. 

Amputation at the Knee-joint. — Two methods of performing this 
operation are occasionally practised ; by a short anterior and long pos- 
terior^ flap, or by a long anterior and short posterior flafs. 

Opasration by a short anterior arid long poster ior flap, — A transverse 
or slightly curved incision is made across the knee-joint, above the 
patella, 'from cf)|^dyle to condyle of the femur; the extensor tendon, 
lateral ligamentsf and crucial ligaments are successively divided, ajfid 
the joint fairly opened ; the knife is inserted behind the tibia, a long 
posterior flap cut down- 
wards and backvv?irds 
from the upper part of 
the calf of the leg, and 
• the leg renfoved. (Pig. 

580.^ The articular sur- 
face of the*femur is then 
sawn ofE, the popliteal 
artery tied or twisted 
securely, and the flaps 
brought together with 
sutures. The stump 
made by this amputation 
may be most excellent, 
and as a permanent re- 
sult. It was so in a case, after this mode of operation, by Sir W. 
Pergusson, in 1845. Since that time, the man has repeatedly walked 
forty miles a day, with a very indifferently made artificial leg ; and 
cm one occasion, a hundred and twenty miles in three* days, wimout 
the slightest damage to the stump. 

©peration by a long anterior and short posterior flap, — An incision 
is made from tlie lower margin of one condyle to the other, extending 
below the^ patella to a length of five inches across the tibia. The 
ligamentum patella) must then be divided, and the flap of integument, 
including the patella, reflected ; the lateral and crucial ligaments 
having been divided, the knife is passed behiud the tibia, apd a* short 
nbrupt flap cut outwards. The operation is then completed as before. 
The patella had better be left, for protection of the stump ; but the 
cartilaginous sivface of the condyles may be advantageously sawn off. 
This mode of amputation at the knee-joint is now generally preferred 
to that by the short anterior flap. 

Amputation at the knee-joint was originally advocated by Petit, 
Brasdor, and Houi, and revived by Velpeau in 1830, but subsequently 
it attracted little attention. In 1857 Mr. Samuel* Lane successfully 
amputated at the knee-joint, and has since repeated the operation in 
several cases; Mr. George Pollock also has operated in eight cases, 
and I have performed this amputation on six occasions. 

SUPEA-OONDYLOID Amputation may be performed in like manner as 
the operation at the knee-joint, only the incisions are placed propor- 
tionately higher up. The cartilaginous surface of the patella may be 
Temoved, and the bone brought down into contact with the end of the 
femur. 


Fig. 580. 
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This amputation above, or at least through, the condyles, seems 
to have been first performed by Mr. Syme, 1845 ; but it was brought 
more prominently into notice by Mr. Carden, in 1864; and Gritti 
introdiiced tb6 additional section of the patella. 

The artijirAal leg constructed by Blaise is specially suitable to the 
stump formecioby amputation, whether at the knee-joint or pupra- 
condyloid. . 

Certain conditions are relatively appropriate for these two amputa- 
tiongj, whicjh, from Mr. Pollock’s analysis of ninety-thu(?e cases in this 
country and America, may be thus “stsrted : — 1st. If tfeero be no disease 
of the knee-joint, but, from disease or accident, amputation of the leg 
be requisite, it may be performed at the joint, without interference 
with the articular surfaces of the femur or patella. 2n(i. If there be 
disease of the joint, resulting in ulceration of the ^^artilages, amputa- 
tion should be completed by removal of the condyles of the femur, and 
the articular surface of the patella, or the whole of that boiie. 

The advantages of both these amputations at or just abov^, tho 
knee-joint, as compared with removal of tho limb higher up, are three. 
They relate to the results of operation, both in regard to the mortality 
and the kind of stump. 

JiesuUs . — Of 49 cases of amputation at tho knee-joint, collected by 
Or. Markoc, 17 were fatal ; being a mortality of 37 per cent., or about 
half tho percentage, 04, of amputation in the thigh, during the 
American War. But in that war the death-rate was 55 per cent, 
after amputation at the knee-joint. Of the 93 cases in the series by 
Mr. Pollock, 48 were collected by special returns from the Metropolitan 
Hospitals, of which 13 were fatal ; and tho remaining 45 cases, all of 
which occurred in America, and were gathered by Dr. Brinton, of 
Philadelphia, gave an equal mortality — 13. Thus, the total mortality 
in 9'3 cases was 20, or a death-rate of 27*97. In the series of GO cases 
collected by Mr. James Lane, 21 were fatal, showing a death-rate of 
35*0. As compared with amputation in the thigh, in a total of il.346 
cases, 500 were fatal, or a death-rate of 41*60. 

The results ofr supra-condyloid amputation, in relation to its mor- 
tality, have not yet been indicated by statistics sufficiently extensive. 
Of 31 cases of Carden’s amputation through the condyles, only 5 were 
fatal.* Like the operation at the joint, it may fairly be inferred that 
this operation also is far less fatal than amputation in the thigh, there 
being less shock, less liability to suppuration, less risk of necrosis, and 
of osteo-myelitis ; the medullary canal of the femur not being opened, 
in the two former amputations. The results with regard to the stump 
are certainly very advantageous ; a long stump is provided for the 
adaptation, and more convenient use, of an artificial limb ; and after 
the operation with a long anterior flap, the end of the stump is well 
covered by integument, and thus protected from the risk of excori- 
ation from pressure, as the cicatrix lies altogether behind the surface. 

AMruTATiON OF THE Thigh. — An assistant compresses the femoral 
artery, and another, sitting on a stool, holds the leg so that the thigh, 
shall be horizontal, and project from the buttock over the edge of a 
table. The Surgeon with his left hand lays hold of the fleshy part 
of the thigh in front of the bone, and raises it a little ; then, introducing 
a long-bladed amputating knife just in front of the femur and tjrans- 
fixing the thigh, an aijterior flap is made by cutting downwards and 
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outwards tathe surface. (Fig^. 581.) Entering the knife again, about 
an inch lower than the upper limit of the former iiieision, and passing 
it behind the bone to the 
same point on the other 
side of the thigh, a pos- 
terior ^ap is made of cor- 
responding length and 
shape. The advantage of 
re-entering th8 f knife as 
directed, is not t& jag the 
integument by the altera- 
tion of level necessary to 
transfix the thigfl, in 
lowering it under the bone. 

Both naps should be now 
retracted b/ an assistant, 

the kjiife swept round the bone at the highest point, and the bone sawn 
transversely across by a light vertical action of the saw. 582.) 

The leg assistant must ob- 
serve to evenly support the 
limb, as the bone is divided ; 
not to lock the saw by 
elevating the limb, nor to 
snap and splinter the bone 
by allowing the limb to 
drop. The artery and any 
muscular branches must 
then be seized with artery- 
forceps (Eig. 6So), and 
secured by ligature ; or by 
acupressure, or torsion ; 
anti !ihc flaps evenly ad- 
justed with sutures. 

Listo')i*s ^method of am- 
putation by antero-pos- 
terior flaps consisted in tlie 
peculiarity of making the 
posterior flap longer than the anterior, so as to allow for the greater 
retraction of the flexor muscles, and thus balance the flaps. 

8pe7ice's method consists in the con- 
verse peculiarity of making tlie an- 
terior flap the longer of the two ; and 
the additional difterence of transfixing 
the limb quite two inches below the 
line where the bone is to be sawn. 

The flaps have a tendency to retract 
gradually to the point of transfixion ; 
and thus, after Liston’s operation, the 
greater retraction of the posterior flap 
will tend to draw the line of cicatrix 
towards the centre of the end of the 
stamp, and thus make it correspond to 
the end of the bone; whereas, after Spence’s operation, by the same 



Fig. 58a. 
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retraction, the longer anterior flap will fold over the end oi bone, and 
the cicatrix becomes posterior to the centre of the stump. Moreover, 
the higher section of the bone insures a deeper covering, as the flaps 
canncfb retrac£ beyond the line of their bases. 

The circular mode of amputation may be preferred, especially in a 
very muscular ^6high (see p. 94). 

Amputation of the Thigh^ by Lateral Flapis, — Vermale^s Operation . — 
In the lower third of the thigh, amputation is best performed by 
lateral, instead of antero-postcrior flaps ; the sides ♦rff the thigh, in 
this part, being more fleshy, and better fitted for the formation of a 
stump. The Surgeon grasping the soft parts, on the outer side of the 
thigh, with his left hand, and drawing them outwards from the side of 
the femur, the knife is entered perpendicularly ‘in the '’middle of the 
thigh, about threp inches above the upper border .of the patella, and 

thrust downwards close round 
the bone, and brohght out in 
the centre of the ham fFig. 
584) ; the flap then being cut 
downwards and outwards. The 
knife is again entered, at the 
upper angle of the incision, the 
thigh transfixed close to the side 
of the bone, and the point being 
brought out at the lower angle 
of the incision, a corresponding 
inner flap is made in like 
manner. Unless the blade be 
passed around the bone on this 
aspect of the thigh, the femoral 
artery is very* apt to be split. The flaps arc retracted, the bone cleared 



Fig. 5Kr». Fig. 58G. 



by a sweep of the knife, and the saw applied about four inches abo^ 
the condyles. 

Forms of Artificial. Leg. — (1.) Buclcf-leg (Fig. 585) — A, a hollow 
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sheath or Ijjucket^ accurately conformed to the shape of the thick 
stump ; B, the pin for support ; c, strap. The leg, as well as the one 
already noticed for amputation below the knee, is in common use by 
soldiers and sailors, or others of the working classes. (2.) BucheUleg^ 
with substitute mechanism for leg below the knee (i^ig. 586) — a, 
bucket; B, Ifuee-bolt; c, d , e, situation of springs, for.jnock muscles, 
governing the action of the ankle and toe joints. (3.) s leg^ of 
Rochester, New York (Fig. 587) — B, ball of polished iv8ry, for move- 
ments of ankle^yint ; c, cords having the position and functioijs of 
the natural tendons ; s, indicates three of the five india-rubber springp, 


Fio. 587. 


Fio. 588. 




as muscles ; n, positjon of the nuts, for 
regulating tension of cords and springs ; 
E, spring, acting on knee-joint. * 2 repre- 
sents ankle-joint flexed diagonally, as 
often occurs, when one side of the foot 
happens to rest on a stone or other 
obstacle in walking. (4.) Bigg's leg^ a 
modification of Ely's and Mark’s logs. 
(Pig. 688.) This is, perhaps, the simplest, strongest, lightest, and 
cheapest artificial leg or limb ever constructed. A gentleman, who 
had for years used limbs of other construction, wrote to Mr. Bigg, 
saying, “ I never knew what comfort was with an artificial leg, until I 
adopted yours ; it enabled me to walk to the Boat Race, and stand six 
hours about upon it.” 

Other forms of artificial leg are the old Anglesea leg, as used by 
tW Marquis of Anglesea, after the battle of Waterloo ; the Palmer 
p; ^d mark’s leg, an American invention. 

-Amputation of the thigh is more ^ fatal than any such 
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operation, except that at the Hip- joint ; yet with a decide^ difference 
in favour of disease, as compared with injury. As performed •for 
disease, in 106 cases, 26 were fatal, or say 1 in 4 cases ; but, for in- 
jury, <in 29 cases, 20 proved fatal, or say 2 in 3, or f of the whole 
number (Spence). In the American War, the percentage of mortality 
was 64, after amputation for injury. But the period of the operation, 
as primaiy or secondary, makes some difference in the mortality, und 
in favour of primary amputation, unless when performed for compound 
fracture of tbo femur, instead of for injury to the kne<j -joint or the leg. 

, Amputation at the Hip-Jotnt. — This operatioif, so fatal in its 
results, is less formidable in its performance. The patient lying with 
his buttock on the edge of the table, an assistant supports and governs 
the limb ; another assistant, standing at the jSelvis on the side of 
oj)oration, compresses the artery above the brim ,of the pelvis, and 
is ready to take charge of the vessel when divided in the first incision. 

Or, the risk of haemorrhage 
Fig. 589. may be guarded against, by 

means ot‘ the aortic? tourni- 
quet invented (1 860) by Pro- 
fessor Pancoast, of Phila- 
delphia, and which is some- 
times erroneously named 
Lister’s compressor of the 
abdominal aorta. (Fig- 
589.) The Surgeon, stand- 
ing as usual with his left 
hand towards the distal part 
of the limb, selects the 
longest-bladed amputating 
knife ; introducing it — in 
the loft liml:) — about mid- 
way between the anterior 
superior spinous process of the ilium and the great trochanter, he 
thrusts it directly across the joint, so that its point shall emerge just 

above the tuberosity of the 
Fi^. 590. ischium (Fig. 590), the 

scrotum benng drawn 
away and protected by an 
assistant. The knife, thus 
transfixiT\g the root of the 
thigh, is carried rapidly 
downwards and forwards 
to the surface, cutting an 
anterior and inner flap, 
about five or six inches in 
length, and the breadth of 
the thigh. The assistant, 
at the pelvis, closing his 
hands into the wound from 
either side, catches the 
femoral artery in the under surface of this flap, between his fingers 
beneath and thumbs over the flap. (Fig- 591.) The limb should now 
be forcibly abducted- and everted by the leg assistant; the capsule 
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opened fronPthe inner side by drawing tlio. knife firmly across, when, 
with* a touch on the round ligament, the assistant depressing the limb, 
the bone starts from its 


socket. The blade is then 
laid on, about its middle, 
behind -the head of the fe- 
mur, the remainder of the 
capsule ^ivide<^^ and by 


Fig. 591. 


drawing 

wards 

through 

shorter 


the kniSg down- 



Fig. 592.’" 


and backwards 
the muscles, a 
posterior flq^p is 
fashioned to meet the an- 
terior orie. The artery and 
any muscular branches hav- 
ing been secured, and the 
large ^savity^well sponged 
with cold water, the two 
flaps are brought together 
with sutures, and a large 

compress applied. On the right limb, the operation is the same, only 
that the knife is entered in the reverse directions ; namely, just above 
the tuberosity of the ischium. 

(Fig. 592.) 

This method of amputation 
at the hip-joint, by anterior and 
posterior flaps, is substantially 
the same as that recommended 
by Liston. 

By the same mode of opera- 
tion, also, the femur can be sawn 
through below the trochanters^ in 
fracture of the shaft high up, or 
disease affecting the sliaft be- 
low ; thus leaving the head and 
neck of the bone, with ample 
flaps to cover. I have ampu- 
tated just below the hip-joint 
for disease of the femur, consequent on typhoid fever, and with an 
excellent stump reciting. 

The above- described amputation will have to be modified by various 
conditions of injury necessitating the operation, but which require its 
adaptation to the state of the integuments, as affected by the extent of 
couttLsion and the situation of wounds. The flaps mugt be contrived 
so as to meet these difficulties. 

In a case of ‘‘severe compound comminuted fracture of the right 
. femur, for which I had to perform amputation at the hip-joint, the 
operation was modified by the state of the integuments. The particu- 
lars of this operation were well reported, in the “ British Medical 
Journal,*' by Mr. C. S. Jeafferson, then senior house surgeon to the 
Hospital. The margin of the wounded integuments was obliged to be 

* The knife is represented as transfixing the thigh in the posterior, instead of 
the anterW, line of &p. • 

VOL. n. K 
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taken as the line of incision, otherwise no skin could have been 
obtained to cover the stump, and a kind of oval amputation was "per- 
fornoti^d as follows : — Entering the knife just below the middle of 
Poupart’s ligament, it was then drawn obliquely downwards and in- 
wards, crossing the back of the thigh, and prolonged , upwards and 
inwardfcs to the point of its departure; in this way an oval flap was 
made from ^the integuments of the back of the thigh and 'buttock. 
Thp muscles were then divided, the femoral artery secured, and the 
head of the femur turned out of the socket. AltWugh little hemor- 
rhage resulted from the operation, the patient towards its end showed 
symptoms of severe collapse. On being placed in bed, he recovered 
from chloroform, but ex])ired within three hours^of the. operation. 

llcsiiUs . — Amputation at the hip- joint is an operation of fatal result 
in the great majority of cases ; in 12() cases, 76 having died. . But the 
moriality differs considerably according to wheiher the operation be 
performed for disease or injury. Thus, in 9 cases by Mr. Spence, of 
^ for disease, 2 died ; but of the f> for injury, 4 died. In 42 hip-joint 
amputations for chronic disease of tlie femur, 18 died ; whereas, in 47 
for injuiy, 35 were fatal ; and the death-rate percentage was 85 during 
the American War. Primary amputation for injury is the most fatal ; 
in 30 cases, collected by Legouest, all died ; and in another 12, during 
the Crimean War, all died. In the American War, however, of 19 
cases, 2 recovered. Secondary amputation for severe injury to the 
femur has been far more successful ; of 9 cases in America, 2 re- 
covered ; and in 4 cases, by J. Roux, during the French campaign of 
1859 in Italy, all recovered. Re-amputation at the hip-joint, for 
diseased thigh-stumps, has proved successful in 4 out of 7 American 
cases. 


(.CHAPTER XLI: 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

Tue skin illustrates in a pre-eminent degree the pathology of the body 
in general. It is liable to disturbances of circulation, of innervation, 
and of nutrition, and to aberrations of its secreting functions. Dis- 
turbance of circulation may present itself as simple excess of blood in 
the blood-vessels, tbat is, hypera^mia or congestion, or it may be ac- 
companied with consecutive phenomena, and constitute inflammation. 
Disturbance of innervation may be evinced by excess of sensibility and 
pain, or by absence of sensation more or less complete. Disorder of 
nutrition may ‘present itself as simple excess of growth or hyper- 
trophy, as aiTest of growth or atrophy, or in the form of perverted 
growth. Finally, the secretions may be altered and impaired, changed 
in quantity and likewise in quality. 

Hypersemia, or congestion of the skin, is a state of simple disten- 
sion of its vessels with blood, and, according to the nature of the 
cause, may be active or passive, acute or chronic. Acute hyperssiMa 
is marked by its brightness of colour and speedy disappearance; chvonio 

* Ky rrofe!:^t}or Erasmus Wilson, F.R.C.S., F.R.S. 
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hyperfiomia, by its crimson and purple hue, and by its permanence — in 
other vrord^ by the rapid flow of arterial blood through the dilated 
vessels, in the one case ; or* by the slower current, which gives time, 
through its sluggishness, for the venous change of its oolour — ip. the 
other. 

Hyperasmia is the essence of that congested state of the blood-- 
vessels of the skin, which is termed erythema ; and eryfflema •presents 
a simito series of forms : it may be acute and evanescentf or it may be 
more or less encjuring. Erythema is a hypereemia of the skin, but the 
term is rather suoiective than objective, and relates to the appearance 
of the skin more than to its pathological condition. Erythema, hoT^ 
ever, advances a step beyond simple hypereemia, and is capable of 
assuming certain consecutive changes which give it the character of an 
inflammation. One of the commonest forms of erythema is urticaria, 
or nettle-rash ; thefe is redness, betokening congestion of the blood- 
vessels, and the redness rapidly subsides and in a few hours vanishes 
Completely, leaving no trace of its existence behind, and reminding us 
of the operation of a blush, which may be intense for a brief period, 
but which disappears completely in a short space of time. There is a 
form of erythema which is identical in character with a blush, but the 
cause is different; it is pathological instead of being physiological, and, 
although slight in its nature, betokens an operation which is not 
simply emotional, like a blush, but obeys some deeper cause, implying 
disturbance of function. 

The simplest idea which can be given of erythema is that of retlness 
of the skin consequent upon a pathological cause, and in proportion to 
the power of that cause the redness will be transient or permanent, cir- 
cumscribed or diffused, or even migratory. The redness may be ac- 
companied with heat in a greater or less degree, with itching, and with 
swelling. As an illustration of an erythema of a trar^ient naififre, 
dependent on a trivial and temporary cause, let us take the so-called 
flushing after meals, excited by undue stimulation of the nerves of the 
stomach, operating by reflex action on the vaso-motor nerves of the face 
and head. The erythema being extra-physiological, myst necessarily bo 
pathological, and, when repeated day after day, will lay the foundation 
of a fixed and permanent erythema. In its evanescent form, this cuta- 
neous hyper80mia has been termed erythemu fiujax ; while its permament 
character would constitute chronic erythema. *In the above Instance, 
the cause is simple and evident ; but it is clear that a similar effect 
would be produced by a hidden cause ; and then, for want of a better 
expression, we sltould call the affection idtojjathic erijthema, 

A still more obvious illustration of erythema may be observed in 
the effects of a local cause — for example, undue friction and pressure, 
a form which has received the name of intertrigo; the action of heat, as 
in burn, and especially sunburn; and cold, as in the^ instance of chil- 
blain; and of external irritants in general, such as mustard and cantha- 
rides, strong acids and alkalies, bites and stings of insects; together 
with cuts, scratches, punctures, and bruises. Ifliis group differs from 
the former only in the ratio of the directness or indirectness of the 
injury. 

It is impossible to advance a step in the study of pathology without 
xecognizing the mutual dependency and reaction of the three principal 
factors of disease, the nerves, the vessels, and the tissues; and although 
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appearances liave given the blood-vessels a prominent place in patho- 
logical operations, the vessels are but passive agents under*the control 
of the nerves, and the tissues are subservient to both. Already* we 
have geen thair an irritated pncumogastric nerve stimulates morbidly 
the trifacial nerve ; and, in the local examples already cited, the 
incident nerve equally transfers its irritation to a reflex nerve, although 
by a shoi»ter curve. W e shall, at a later period, have to consider that 
dependent independent life which belongs to the cell-elements* of the 
tissues, and which, under the influence of hypercemia, plays a not 
inconspicuous part. ^ • 

Ihit we have said enough to demonstrate that erythema may be 
const iidUtnuil or it may bo local ; it may be transient or permanent ; 
it may be fixed or it may be diffused^ and it mgy also* be migratory. 
One of the most obvious of the phenomena of pathology is that of 
degree, and this •is well illustrated by erythema.* Erythemaf in its 
normal form presents redness, heat or itching, and slight swelling 
from simple turgescence of blood-vessels. But each of these symptomsT 
is liable to modification. The redness may be bright, ,or dutl, or 
purple, or almost black, according to the speed of circulation through 
the blood-vessels. For example, note the vividness of hue of scarla- 
tina, which, so far as the skin is concerned, is an erythema; the deep 
crimson of roseola and rubeola, from which they derive their names ; 
the lividity of a chilblain, the blueness of morbus cseruleus, and the 
deep tones of purple of congestion resulting from obstruction of the 
venoiis circulation. The heat may convey the sensation of a pleasant 
glow, or be an insufferable burning; the itching may be trifling or 
intense, as we see exemplified in urticaria; and the swelling may be 
scarcely perceptible, or it may give rise to prominences which one 
while resemble pimples, another while tubercles and even tumours or 
tunref actions , of considerable size and extent. 

These differences of character of erythema have suggested the terms 
jEj> papulosum^ 1^. iuherosum^ nodosmn^^jid E. tuviescens. Erythema 
papulosum and tuberosum are commonly met with around the joints, 
as a consequenpe of gastric irritation and rheumatism ; erythema 
nodosum is usually seen on the lower extremities, and hm gjiined its 
name from a resemblance in figure to a node of the shin ; while ery- 
thema tumescens is generally single, and forms a massive swelling 
as large* as the hemisphere of an orange or melon. It not unfre- 
quently attacks the eyelids and face, and sometimes the interior of 
the mouth or the tongue. The tumescent form somewhat resembles 
urticaria in the suddenness of disappearance of the sVelling ; and the 
latter symptom, which is due to a temporary infiltration or exudation, 
reminds us of the widespread intumescence and infiltration of ery- 
sipelas. 

Erythema is generally diffusive in a greater or less degree ; some- 
times it simply spreads in breadth, but more frequently it subsides in 
the centre whilst it spreads by the circumference, in this manner 
giving rise to circles or rings (JE?. circhiatuni) of various extent ; the 
rings may be small, and confined to a limited region, or they may 
spread over the whole of the trunk of the body, intersecting each other 
in their course, and producing a confusion of curved figures, which 
have been called E. gyraium. One very interesting form of centri- 
fugal erythema has received the name of E. iris^ in consequence of its 
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throiying out a succession of circular rings around its centre ; tho 
rings acquiring a difference of colour from age, and being likened to a 
rainbow. This kind of eruption is commonly met with on the extAmi- 
ties, and especially on tho back of the hands. 

Our revieV of erythema up to this point assumes to bo :^ounded 
on a healthy state of the blood-vessels and of their conteijts ; but in a 
state of dvRcrasia of the blood and of the capillaries, the blood is apt to 
escape into the iiffkdrvascular spaces in the form of puncta or blotches, 
and to constitute pm*pura — tho spots and blotches being variously named* 
stigmata, potecViio), vi bices, and ecchyraosos. 

We have commenced our review of the pathology of the skin with 
the consideration of ePythema, because it represents the slightest form 
of aberration from ^the standard of health, blending in its mildest 
degrees Vith simple physiological disturbance ; although stretching 
onwards front that point to very grave forms of disease, such as 
inveterate urticaria and erysipelas. One of the most conspicuous 
symptoms of* erysipelas is infiltration of serous fluid into the tissues 
of the skin, and tho escape of that fluid beneath the epidermis, wliere 
it forms bullsa or l)Hstcrs. This phenomenon has suggested the term 
eryfivpelas hulUmun^ and it calls our attention to another circumstance, 
namely, that such an effusion is more common in certain constitutions 
than it is in others. 

The skin is liable to serous effusion beneath the epidermis from a 
base of simple erythema, often so slight that the bulla itself is the first 
evidence of cutaneous disorder ; and this ballons effusion has received 
tho name of pemphigus. Sometimes the bulla is solitary (P. solitarins)^ 
in which case it may assume the magnitude of a hen’s egg ; at other 
times it makes its appearance in clusters of irregular form and si^g, 
and with bulla) equally irregular in point of bulk. Other n&,mcs which 
have been assigned to its different fornas, such as ‘‘ benignus ” and 
“gangi^nosus,” demonstnite that, while in general the affection may 
be trivial, it may sometimes be attended with a state of atony nearly 
approaching to gangrene. As a rule it may be assuflied that pem- 
phigus implies debility of constitution and debility of tissue, and, 
where it exists extensively, is sometimes fatal. A spreading form 
which is apt to occur on the trunk of the bexly, and shows itsejf as a 
stratum of collapsed blisters resembling dried leaves (hence P.folia^ 
ceu.H), is apt to exert the baneful influence of an extensive burn, and be 
fatal in its opera|jion ; whilst another form, with smaller bullro, is 
acompanied with intense pruritus, and is very serious. Occasionally, the 
centrifugal growth already referred to in conne^ciion with erythema 
is evinced as a pemphigus ciroinatus ; and in a similar manner 
erythema iris, by the development of a blister in the centre, becomes 
converted into a pemphigus iris. • 

Hyperaemia of the skin, with an exhausted state of the cutaneous 
tissues, such as occurs in some fevers, particularly those accompanied 
with profuse sweating, where heat and moisture contribute to the 
result, sometimes gives rise to a diminutive form of pemphigus — an 
eruption, in fact, of small vesicles, which from their minuteness of 
size are called miliaria^ and occasionally, from their association with 
sweating, sTidamina. 

Pemphigus and mHiaria have been denominata4 bullous or vesi- 
culous affections, and one of the forms of eczema has been included 
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in the same group ; together with another afPection, herpes^ which is 
marked by a^ vesicle intermediate in bulk between that of miliaria and 
pemphigus. Herpes is essentially a crop of vesicles developed on an 
erythematous base ; but it possesses two additional features which 
render *its saparate consideration necessary. For example, , unlike 
pemphigus jj-nd miliaria, it has a definite course ; and scconjlly, it is 
associated with more decided neurotic phenomena, sometimes running 
on to neuralgia of a very painful character. This uTjf:?isguise& neurotic 
-dependency of herpes has suggested its consideration as a neurosis, 
and as such it has been associated with urticaria— an erythematous 
neurosis. And it may be as well to mention that in a case of pure 
prurigo we have seen developed concurrently^' at tlie height of its 
exacerbation, the tubercles of urticaria and the JbuHm of pemphigus. 
Moreover, so close is the alliance between herpes and neurosis that 
ii.s forms admit of being designated by the names of the nervps 
whose territories the eruption invades ; for example, herpes zoster is 
termed IL intercoHalis^ and in like manner we have herjies cervicalis, 
cervico-humoralis, lumbo-cruralis, frontalis, maxillaris, occipitalis, and 
so on ; while certain minor herpetes are named from their locality, 
although equally due to neurotic origin, herpes labialis and herpes 
preputialis. 

The commonest of all the affections of the skin is an inflammation 
of its entire structure, which evinces itself not merely by redness, 
heat, swelling, and pain, but by modifications of the typical symptoms 
due to the special nature of the organ itself ; for example, redness, 
papulation, vesiculation, exudation, and desquamation, with certain 
secondary and conseqiKsnt plicnomena, su(.*h as suppuration, incrusta- 
tion, thickening, and condonsation. Sucli, indeed, is eczema. If tlio 
redness were to rcunain stationary at the hyporieniic stage, the rash 
would very properly be named erythema ; but if it proceeded a step 
bej’^ond, it is then an eczema, which may be distinguished by thr super- 
added title of erythcmaioHfinu Kczema not unfreqiKmtly occurs as a 
sudden exanthema of the entire skin, and may then subside with simple 
exfoliation of the cuticle, like any other form of rash. If, however, 
the cause persist, the follicles may become congested and raised above 
the surrounding level in tlie shape of papula? ; this is J?. papvlosum. 
When the turgid vessels relieve themselves by effusion beneath the 
epidermis in vesicular papules in lieu of solid papules, the case is one 
of JEj, vesiculosum ; or. the exudation may be so excessive that the cuticle 
is lifted up from the cutis in a stratum of considerable extent, and 
the secretion, one while simply a plastic serum, and another while 
purulent, becomes converted into a profuse defluxion (JE, ichorosuTn)^ 
perhaps soaking through all the coverings which surround it (JE?. madi<~ 
dans). In a moderately severe case of eczema, the whole of these forms 
will be present together : in the focus of the disease, there may be an 
aqueous and puriform exudation ; farther outwards, vesicles serous and 
pustular, intermingled with papules rising from an erythematous base ; 
while in the circumference the erythematous congestion will be found 
alone. At a later period of the disease, when the skin is returning to 
a healthy state, the secretions dry up into the form of crusts of divers 
thickness, colour, and texture; the swelling subsides ; but for a long 
time an epidermip desquamation of small dry, horny scales continues, 
before the skin regains its normal condition. 
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Eczema implies not only an intense form of hypersemia, but likewise 
a certain aifioant of serous transudation through the bio o*d -vessels, 
causmg swelling and thickening, often to a considerable degree. The 
quantity of transudation constitutes the difference between dry eczema 
and moist eczema ; and this difference is quite irrespective of the 
disease, and merely relates to the more or less lymphatic or humid con- 
stitutidn of the individual. A large accumulation of* fluid in the 
tissues, ^uch as we frequently meet with in the lower exiyemities, and 
particularly wh^e the venous circulation is languid or obstructed, not 
only gives rise to*^ humid eczema, but causes a passive nutrition of the 
connective tissue and a state of hypertrophy of the skin and subcuta^ 
neous substance which approaches in appearance to the elephant-leg 
of the Arabians, E, ligpertrophiaim, Tn a less degree, thickening and 
condensation of the integument after eczema is a common sequela, 
and in fhese cases the hypertrophic tendency is evinced by a copious 
formation of. epidermic scales, or by an indurated wart-like surface. 

* - The most conspicuous of the subjective symptoms of eczema are 
burntng heat and pruritus, the pruritus being often of the intensest 
possible description. This symptom was expressed by the Fathers of 
Medicine by the word “ psora, which is the Greek designation of 
eczema ; while its dry clironic S(juamous and pruriginous sequela was 
denominated “psoriasis.” It is worthy of remark that the dry forms 
of eczema are often more intensely pruriginous than the moist forms ; 
so are the moist forms in their dry stage, and severe scratching of the 
surface, or other means which induce exudation, is the most efiicient 
mode of relief. As a simple inflammation of the skin infinitely vari- 
able in degree, eczema is found to attack every region of the body, and 
to present a corresponding variety in extent; but it is incapable of 
breaking through the bounds which are allotted to it by the regular 
pathology of trhe skin. It may present few or many of its patJiDg- 
nomonic symptoms, in greater or less degree, but tliere are none 
whicjji we are not thoroughly prepared to expect, and which are 
necessarily included in the opemtions of inflammation ; and sorr\e- 
times, especially in chronic cases, manifestations are evinced of a 
decidedly iTourotic character. 

We have already seen that the special signs of eczema may and do 
occasionally make tlieir aj)pearance in an independent form. Thus, a 
fixed eczematous hyperosmia of the skin might easily be set -down for 
an erythema until the concurrent symptoms are investigated ; so also 
a crop of papula) might bo regarded as a lichen; and there is one 
vesiculo-pustulofis affection in pai*ticular which is more nearly allied 
with eczema than with any other pathological form of dermatosis, 
namely, impetigo. Impetigo is a vesico-pustule developed on an 
erythematous base, sometimes in patches and sometimes scattered over 
the surface of the body. It is peculiar to a delicate skin, and espe- 
cially that of children, and is apt to give rise to^emsts around the 
mouth, which might easily be mistaken for eczema but for the absence 
of eczema on other regions of the frame. 

The idiosyncrasies of the skin evinced under the influence of a 
local irritant are curiously exhibited in the instance of the acarus 
scabiei. In a lymphatic and sanguineous temperament, as in children, 
an exudation will appear in the form of vesicles and ichorous excoria- 
tions j while in the adult, and in a dry and nervous temperament tjie 
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manifestation will be erythema and dry pimples. Or it might be that 
while vesicles, vesico-pustules, and excoriations may be present together 
on the hands, the lesion on the rest of the body will be one of papules 
only. The cftuse is identical in each instance ; the difference of lesion 
is trhceable to the constitution of the individual. And the same may be 
said of eczema and its causes — one while a dry, and another while a 
moist erupticTft ; one while simply ichorous, another while semi-puru- 
lent ; and ir\ different constitutions, an erythema, a papular eruption 
resembling lichen, a vesicular eruption, or a squamoUjg^, eruption. 

It is customary to denominate an eruption of d^y pimples — ^lichen, 
d misapplication of a classical term, but one in common use. It be- 
comes necessary, therefore, to distinguish between the papules of eczema 
and that form of papule which merits the distinction. A papule which 
is a part of eczema clearly belongs to that disease, hence the term 
eczema papulosum : but there are certain pimples Resulting frv>m folli- 
culitis which cannot at any stage be regarded as appertaining to 
eczema. Such are, a pale papule described by Willan under the name of 
strophulus ; an itchy papule allied with nettle-rash, lichen urticatus ; 
a papule which would appear to be the product of scratching in pru- 
rigo ; a papule which embraces the shaft of a hair, lichen pilaris ; and 
notably a pimple of quadrate figure and smooth flattened summit, the 
lichen planus. 

Lichen, as just intimated, is a papular prominence of the skin 
caused by hyporaQiiiia of a follicle ; that is to say, folliculitis. But as the 
folliole is an integral part of the skin, we must explain under what 
circumstances a congested follicle becomes entitled to a separate 
designation. To realize this occurrence we are bound to recognize an 
inflammation of the skin which is simply superficial, such as an 
erythema, and another, albeit differing in degree alone, which sinks 
mQne deeply into the skin, and implicates the vascular lining of the 
follicle as well as the interfollicular papillary stratum. It is this im- 
plication which gives rise to a punctated erythema, and, in a more 
advanced stage of progress, to a prominence or papule ranging in 
height from the merest roughness to a distinct conical pimple, suscep- 
tible of running on to further developmental changes. Lot us, for 
example, take the piincta of measles, which on the face very frequently 
became minute papules, which are distinct papules in scarlatina, and 
which become vesicles and pustules in the case of variola. Papules 
may in this way become a complication of every form of inflammation 
of the skin. 

But, besides being a complication of other forms 6£ cutaneous con- 
gestion, inflammation of the follicles may also assume an independent 
rank. Thus, in a languid condition of the skin, such as is frequently 
present at puberty, a state of congestion of the follicles of the face, 
chest, and back constitutes acne ; a similar but more transient inflam- 
mation of the follicles may be induced artificially by the internal 
administration of the iodides or bromides, or the external use of tar. 
A prolonged use of poultices will give rise to a pustular folliculitis, as 
also will frictions with tartarized antimony. Hence we are led to a con- 
sideration of the follicle of the skin as an independent organ, and are 
enabled to note its pathological phenomena. The pustules of the 
skin take their origin in the walls of the follicles ; and excess! ves con- 
gestion of the follicles, with want of vital energy, gives rise to an 
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inflammation accompanied with gangrene and sloughing. Such, in fact, 
in a ^ minor 'degree, is furunculus and, in a more exasperated form, 
carbuncle. 

The normal course of inflammation, wherever it o’cdur, is neces- 
sarily modified by the constitution of the individual, and ii^flammation 
of the skin forms no exception to this general rule. Th^^hief sources 
of modification are — blood-poison, as in the instance of the exanthema- 
tous fevSrs, rubeola, scarlatina and variola, syphilis and elephantiasis ; 
together fv^ith d<»^ctive nutritive, power and cachexia in the case of 
lepra vulgaris and#struma, the latter comprehending lupus vulgaris.^ 
The essential modification presented by the exanthemata is regularity 
of course ; the course of syphilis is equally precise, but less definite ; 
and the same tnay b^ said o£ elephantiasis. All these examples are 
mere repetitions of one primary type ; that is to say, they present 
erythem*, papulation, vcsiculation, and pustulation ; but they differ 
among themselves in that the’ exanthemata are acute, syphilis and 
elephantiasis chronic, and lepra and struma more chronic still. The 
acute forms «nd with pustulation and sometimes gangrene ; the chronic 
forms, with the exception of lepra vulgaris, run into ulceration. This 
concatenation of pathological lesions is strikingly evinced by dermato- 
syphilis, in which the first outbreak is an erythema, the second a 
papule or tubercle, and the third an ulcer. 

The constitutional and cachectic nature of struma, which embraces 
lupus, is universally recognized ; and it is to an inherent constitutipnal 
debility of tissue that we must attribute lepra vulgaris. In the latter 
instance, chronic congestion of the skin, by inducing a fuller state of 
its capillaries and detaining in its tissues a larger quantity of the prime 
agent of nutrition, namely blood, gives rise to hypernutrition or 
hypertrophy; there is more or loss fulness or prominence of tho 
morbid patches, the papilhe cutis are increased in bulk, but most con- 
spicuously there is an increment from hypertrophy of the substance of 
the epidermis, in the form of lamina? or scales, which are white and 
glistening, porous and spongy. The lepra vulgaris thereby becomes 
identified as the type of squamous affections of tho skin, and the 
whiteness of the scales is conveyed in its subjective synonyms — 
rjphos and alphoides. 

Aberration of nutrition of the skin is evinced in its simplegt form 
by defect of growth ; the skin may be too small for its contents, or it 
may be thin and, as it were, starved. Pathology affox’ds evidence that 
the quantity of nerves, vessehs, and succulent elements is reduced ; 
whereas the mere* vegetative constituents of the epidermis, although 
altered in quality, may appear in excess, partly from suspension of 
elimination, and partly because the formation of epidermis makes a 
less demand on the constitution than the more highly vitalized tissues. 
The condition of the skin under these circumstances may be easily 
predicted : it will be dry, dermato^xerasia ; the accumulated epidermis 
will assume the appearance of the scales of tho fish or of the serpent, 
and so the state termed icMliyosis will be established; while in other 
cases the superaddition of tenacious sebaceous matter to the epidermic 
plates increases their bulk, and constitutes the so-called ichthyosis 
spinosa or hystrix. Ichthyosis has been defined as an hypertrophy of 
epidermis, but such a definition is wholly inadmissible ; as well might 
wa define eczema as an hypertrophy of incrustation^ The term hyper- 
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trophy is wrongly applied when it is used to signify excess in quantity ; 
excess of growth from hypernutrition is its more correct signification. 

Instead of a starved condition of the skin, such as occurs in 
ichthyosis, aii actual hypernutrition or hypertrophy of tissues is met 
with, ill warts ; and likewise in angioma or vascular neevus, where a 
congeries of pjipillaries forms a stratum or tumour of variable extent. 
Anothef form of aberration of nutrition is illustrated by the increment 
of connective tissue and condensed fibrous tissue in the skirf — in the 
former instance giving rise to soft connective-tissi:^ tumodrs, called 
jnollnsciini ; and in the latter to cheloides and scleroderma. In the 
former of these cases the tendency is to the accumulation of fibrous 
tissue in mass, and in the latter to the substitution of white fibrous 
tissue for the more highly organized structuresh, inducting, in fact, an 
atrophy, and giving the affected part the appearance and character of 
a cicatrix. 

Aberration of nutrition is also shown in those smafll pigmentary 
masses, termed xanthoma; in those masses in which black pigmeift 
prevails, melanoma ; in substitutions of epitheloid fon the fformal 
tissues, epithelioma ; and in accumulations within the substance of 
the skin of, lymph-cells, constituting lynvphadeno7na. 

The innervation of the skin, represented by the nervous system, 
presents us with aberration of function, in* the form of excess and 
diminution and of perverted sensation. A highly wrought sensitiveness 
not unfrequcntly comes before us; more commonly it is the opposite 
condition that occurs. Both of these states are present in elephantiasis. 
And then we have perverted sensation in prurigo and pruritus ; the 
former indicating a confirmed disturbance of the whole nervous 
system, the latter a temporary irritation — sometimes reflex, as in 
urticaria ; and sometimes local, as in eczema. 

Convenience has suggested the consideration of the appendages of 
the skin under a separate head, in ordet to avoid disturbing the 
consecutive character of the patliological phenomena of the slyin in a 
state of disease. But even in the case of the appendages we shall 
have to revert to our previous arrangement. One wliilo the disorders 
of the appendages will be found to be referable to ordinary inflamma- 
tion, another while to modified inflammation, and thirdly to aberration 
of nutritive function. This will bo obvious when enumerating the 
cutaneous appendages ; for example, the cuticle and nails, the hair 
and hair follicles, and the glandular system of the skin, sebaceous and 
sudoriparous. 

The diseases of the epidermis, besides variations in quantity and 
quality of horny material, are manifested by changes of colour and 
texture ; pigmentary alterations of the skin are due to aberration 
of function of the rete mucosum ; while a peculiar state of proliferation 
of the cell-elements of the mucous layer is by some authors regarded 
as a Vegetable fungus of parasitic origin. Under the head of dis- 
colouration or dyschroma, we range melasma, chloasma, ephelis, lentigo, 
and achroma ; whereas the so-called fungus-affection has received the 
name of phytosis, which expresses the pathological change, and of 
pityriasis versicolor, which alludes to a kind of desquamation, with 
which one of its forms is accompanied, and to a pigmentary diah 
colouration. 

The nails may be diseased in relation to the vascular skin in which 
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thej^ are embedded, cohstituting onychia; or they may present 
changes analagous to those of the epidermis, of which they are a part ; 
in this latter sense, being altered in. colour, figure, ^density, and 
cohesion, or distorted by accumulation of imperfectly formed ^cell- 
elements, as4n the case of onycho-gryphosis. 

The hairs likewise tnay be altered in quantity, textuM, an(^ colour ; 
or they Ynay undergo the change already noted in connection with the 
epiderm?3, a phj^tiform proliferation which renders *them brittle, and 
causes them to brgak off close to the head, producing the bare patches 
known as ringworm. In ringworm there are always stumps and 
roots of hairs, and the epithelium of the follicles participates in the 
morbid change ; whcjceas in alopecia, and notably in alopecia areata, 
there exist atrophy of the skin and total absence of the hair more 
or less {>ermaTient. * • 

The follicles of the skin, taken as a whole, constitute an encrypted 
surface of very considerable importance and extent, and while it 
partiM pates# in the manifestioii of pathological conditions common to 
the whole of the exterior surface, presents coi'tain phenomena of 
disease which are peculiar to itself. We have already noted the hyper- 
mmia of the follicles in erythema, eczema, lichen, ecthyma, furunculus, 
and the exanthematic fevers, and now we come to the consideration of 
their congestion and inflammation in acne and rosacea ; their suppu- 
ration in mentagra and kerion ; their dilatation in comedo, follicular 
tumours, and encysted tumours; their phytlform dcrangcme,nt of 
nutrition and growth in favus ; and the malignant transformation 
of their cell-tissues in epithelioma. 

The glandular apparatus of the skin supplies us with stcatopathic 
and idrotopathic affections, which are one while an alteration of their 
secretions and ancftber while of the structure of the glands. ^Jho 
sebaceous secretion may be excessive or defective, too* moist or too 
dry, pr altered in its colour; while a hypertrophic growth of the glands 
by pushing them above the level of the skin, so as to form small 
tubercles, constitutes one of the forms of niolluscum, namely, M. 
adenoHum dr coutagiositni. In like manner, the perspiratory secretion 
maybe excessive or defective, altered in colour or in odour; and in 
rare instances the glands themselves may be inflamed and bgcome 
hypertrophied, or issue in suppuration. T 

Prognosis. — In considering the prognosis of diseases of the skin, 
it will be necessary to eliminate from their number — scrofula, syphilis, 
cancer, and elephantiasis. The prognosis of these affections is the 
prognosis of the parent disease ; and yet in these diseases there arises 
the distinction between that which is hereditary or inherent, such as 
scrofula and cancer, and that which is accidental, e.y., syphilis and 
elephantiasis. With regard to the remainder of cutaneous affections, 
it may be said that they are more vexatious than da/iigerous, and that 
a fatal tendency, wherever it prevail, lies in the constitution of the 
individual, and not in the disease itself. They are remarkable for 
their tediousness, and they make a demand on the constitution for a 
considerable amount of endurance ; but when the enduring power is 
Weak, and the vitality of the individual low, they naturally tend to 
shorten the continuance of life. In a tedious case of eczema, it is not 
the pathological affection that we have to contend with, but the feeble 
energy of the powers of the constitution. In* another very chronic 
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affection, lepra vulgaris,, which frequently lasts an^ entire lifetime, 
the constitution may possess considerable vigour, and yet the disease 
be perpetuated because it is due to an inherent debility of the ^ skin 
itself. In otWr words, therefore, it may bo said that diseases of the 
skin are troublesome, but rarely grave. « 

Cause. — Acknowledge of the cause of cutaneous diseases is abso- 
lutely essont|al to their treatment ; and the principal candies may 
be grouped into external and internal, local and geneTjgl. AllHrritants, 
including heat and moisture, parasitic animate y^los, bites, stings, 
punctures, and scratches, are causes of hyperfomia and eczema. 
Local disturbances of innervation and circulation, particularly obstruc- 
tion of venous circulation as evinced by chroni^^ eczema of the legs, 
are fruitful causes of cutaneous hypcra>mia and its consequences. 
Other causes rcsi/lc in the insufficient vitality or defective stri^cturo of 
the skin itself, as may be seen illustmted in lepra vulgaris, ichthyosis, 
and lupus; whilst a still larger field is opened out in the case of 
errors of assimilation and nutrition, which may one while prtiduco 
an erythema or an eczema, and another while a ringworm. Moreover, 
a feeble or irritable state of the nervous system gives rise to certain 
affections especially characterized by neurotic phenomena, which may 
be due to the operation of an especial irritant, or may depend upon an 
organic alteration in the nerve structure itself. 

Treatmen'I’. — Our descriptive diagnosis, our prognosis, and enumera- 
tion Qf causes have, it is hoped, led our reader onwards to a perception 
of the principles of treatment which wo believe to bo sound and the 
best suited to the accomplishment of alleviation and cure. The order 
which we have adopted is therapeutical, as well as '|)athological. 
Our fi>rst (jroup of diseases is composed of such as are dependent on 
ordinary constitutional disturbance, in wbich the* treatment must be 
simply coTisfitutional — anti phlogistic, depurative, derivative, and 
tonic. In the soconaI group ^ which are modified by peculiar conditions 
of the skin itself, or by the operation of special poisons, our treatment 
must be specific. In a third group our efforts must be directed to the 
improvement of ^ho nutritive condition of the skin ; and ‘in a fourth^ 
to the restoration of the tone of the nervous system ; while, in all the 
preceding groups, duo attention must be given to local applications. 

As the common ca’uso of the first group is indigestion and mal- 
assimilation, our remedies are mild saline aperients, and sometimes 
occasional doses of blue pill. But we must combine tonics with our 
aperients, and hold tonics in reserve for restoring the powers of the 
patient, and in some instances begin at once with tonic remedies. A 
glance at the leading diseases of this group will show at once the 
application of this ruefhodns medendi^ e.g,^ erythema, eczema, pemphigus, 
ecthyma, f nruniTtif a\s, anthrax : the two latter remind us that our tonics 
will bfi quickly v^n¥^d ; while in pemphigus they will possibly take 
precedence 6^ every other tqonsideration. 

In the second group we ^ ^enumerate exanthematous fevers, syphilis, 
elephantiasis, struma, and lepra vulgaris. A survey of these diseases 
will show at once that their treatment must be different from that 
of the preceding. The exanthemata we watch simply, and only 
interfere to prevent causes of aggravation. For syphilis wo have our 
specifics in iodine and mercury. Elephantiasis, at present, has defied 
specific treatment, and must be dealt with by alteratives and tonics. 
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Struma makes a demand for our whole armamenivm of tonics, begin- 
ning ^with nutritious food and cod-liver oil, and running* on to iron, 
iodine* quinine, strychnine, phosphorus, and lime ; whilst the phar- 
macy of lepra vulgaris is limited to arsenic and tar. * ^ ^ 

In defective nutrition and aberration of nutrition of the skin, the 
nutrients and* the tonics, and our special nutrient toniq^ arsenic, are 
called into requisition. 

Disoi^ers of innervation are treated with tonics, and es|)ecially with 
cod-liver oil, phosphorus, quinine, and arsenic. When due simply to 
nerve irritability, they yield to this treatment ; but when they are con-, 
sequent on an organic change in the nerves themselves, as in some 
instances of prurigo, and notably in the neuralgia of shingles in elderly 
persons, they often de%r our best endeavours to promote cure. 

Diseases of ihe appendages of the skin must be^ treated on the 
above general principles ; but, in every case of cutaneous affection, 
it must be boime in mind that the general functions of the organization 
must be observed and regulated. 

Thb loath treatment of diseases of the skin, although second in 
order, is not necessarily second in importance. As hypersBmia and 
inflammation arc prominent features in these diseases, our first con- 
sideration must bo to soothe. To effect this purpose, we must remove 
all obvious causes of irritation, and then have recourse to our recog- 
nized palliatives. Any mild and unirritating powder, such as fuller’s 
earth, is known to relieve heat and hyperaunia of the skin ; oxieje of 
zinc and lime winter (in the proportion of one drachm to an ounce) will 
form a white-wash over the inflamed surface which is peculiarly sooth- 
ing. Next to these remedies we may enumerate the henzoated oxide of 
zinc ointment, softened by the addition of an eighth of spirits of wine. 
Ordinary erythema and erythematous eczema may require no other 
treatment than the above powder and lotion ; while a smart attack* of 
humid eczema will possibly need no additional external remedy from 
one eryi of the treatment to the other. When we come to the chronic 
period of eczema, a mildly stimulating ointment, such as that of the 
nitric oxide or ammoiiio-chloride of mercury, may be serviceable ; and 
if there bo sluggishness with pruritus, a preparation of tar, either in 
the form of lotion or ointment. During the whole course of this treat- 
ment washing should be avoided; it disturbs the healing procqfis, and, 
however agreeable for the moment, is always followed by an exacer- 
bation of irritation. 

There is a moment, however, in the course of the treatment of 
eczema, when water-dressing or “envelopment” may be serviceable, and 
that is when the tissues are distended with infiltrated fluids, and nature 
of herself is unable to expel them through the skin. In such cases, the 
heat and moisture of “envelopment” servo to facilitate the process; 
but the treatment, however useful for a temporary piurpose, is debili- 
tating as respects the tissues, and mnst not be continued too long. The 
surface must soon be washed and dried, and the zinc ointment, with a 
covering of wash-leather, resnmed as in ordinary cases, 

Pernphigus, being a disease of exudation, is especially benefited by 
the lotion of lime water and 2inc of moderate consistence ; erythema 
is to be treated in a similar manner; while furunculus may he held in 
check by liquor plumbi painted on the surface, or by a plaster of gal- 
banum and opium on wash-leather. The severe tension of furunculus 
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is relieved by a granule of potassa fusa introduced into the aperture 
of the swelling, whilst the most suitable dressing when ulceration 
is established is the yellow basilicon ointment. 

In the local treatment of the exanthemata, it should never be for- 
gotten how much comfort is derivable from a thin coating of grease 
of any kind,*although the oxide of zinc ointment is especially suitable 
for the purpose. There should be no washing or sponging, but only 
gentle wiping on each repetition of the unguent. The advantages of 
local treatment are also strikingly exhibited in va^^iola, nSt simply 
.as a means of relieving heat and itching, but aa u most successful 
method of prevention of pustules. 

Syphilis, save in the instance of ulceration, requires no local remedy 
for its treatment; black wash may be painted tf^n the* ulcers, or they 
may be dressed .with a mild mercurial ointment; but their cure is to 
be found in the constitutional treatment. Even ^elephantiasfs admits 
of relief from inunction with stimulative liniments or ointments. 
Strumous sores need the assistance of gently stimulating ointments 
and tinctures, and lupus the application of nitrate of silver-and j^otassa 
fusa. In lepra vulgaris, severe frictions with preparations of tar are 
especially indicated. 

In the group representing aberration of nutrition, the first example — 
the dry, impoverished, and sordid skin of ichthyosis — calls for abundant 
inunction with any bland grease, such as oleum theobromae, unguentum 
petirolei or vaseline, and thorough saponaceous ablutions. Verrucas may 
be removed with pyroligneous acid or potassa fusa; angeiomata with 
the latter caustic or with the knife ; molluscum, when sufficiently im- 
portant, with the knife; while chcloidcs and scleroderma should bo 
closely covered up with any unirritating plastfcr, such as that of the 
cpmpound soap cerate spread on soft leather ; and epithelioma must 
be speedily stamped out” with caustic or with the knife. 

Disorders of innervation, represented by pruritus and prurigo, are 
relieved by lotions and inunctions of carbolic acid, creosote, a^nd tar, 
or lotions of hydrocyanic acid ; and neuralgia zost(;ri by hydrate of 
chloral and camphor, and by liniments of aconite, belladonna, camphor, 
and ammonia. 

Affections of the appendages of the skin are to be treated locally 
on the general principles already indicated. Dryness and roughness 
of the epidermis and nails are relieved by saturation with some uniiTi- 
tating grease ; pigmentary discolourations may be removed by borax 
in lotion and ointment, and an ointment of bismuth ; and phytosis or 
pityriasis versicolor by an ointment of sulphuret of potash, or an 
emulsion of almonds with the perchloride of mercury (one or two 
grains to the ounce). Onychia will require the oxide of zinc ointment 
and nitrate of silver, and onycho-gryphosis a solution of chloride of 
zinc inserted beneath the nail, and subsequent dressing with the oxide 
of zinc ointment and a bandage. 

The affections of the hair-follicles and hairs have each their 
separate local remedy. For tinea, there is no better one than the nitric 
oxide of mercury ointment, combined with two-thirds of any diluting . 
medium ; for general alopecia, a mildly stimulating lotion, such as one 
containing ammonia and chloroform ; and for alopecia areata, painting 
with epipastic fluid diluted with distilled vinegar in equal proportions, 
followed by frictions with tar. 
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Acne vulgaris and acne rosacea should be stimulated with tho 
hyp(3tihloride of sulpliur ointment ; mentagra, by frictions with the 
iodide of sulphur or nitric oxide of mercury ointment, b 9 th diluted to 
the extent of two-thirds ; whilst tho best local application for supjlura- 
tive inflammation of the follicles of the scalp, or kerion, is the liquor 
plutnbi pencilled on the blotch, and when dry moistened with b^nzoated 
lard. Ifinally, the tubercles of molluscum adenosum ijequire to be 
pencilledWith t|je compound tincture of iodine. In all the affections 
of the sebaceous ^and sudoriferous system, ablutions with tar or car- 
bolic acid soaps are valuable means of maintaining a healthy stimu* 
lation of the skin. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

INJURIES AND DISEASES OF THE SCALP, CRANIUM, MEMBRANES OP THE 

BRAIN, AND BRAIN, 

Injuries of the Scalp. — Wounds. — The integnment covering the skull 
is liable to wounds resembling those of the soft parts in any other 
situation. Scalp-wounds may therefore be incised, punctured, or 
lacerated and contused ; and these lesions are of very common occur- 
rence. They have two peculiarities worthy of notice — a marked 
tendeiKjy to heal by primary adhesion, however extensive the wound 
and detachment of the scalp from the pericranium ; and, on the other 
hand, a special liability to the supervention of erysipelas, suppuration, 
and sloughing. The favourable character of these wounds seems 
owing to the greater vascularity of the scalp as compared with the 
common integument ; the unfavourable chai’acter alluded to seefms to 
be of constitutional origin, erysipelas of the scalp occurring only or 
chiefly in persons of “ bi*oken ’’ constitutional health. , 

Treatmeni is the same as that of wounds in general ; but the cir- 
cumstances referred to encourage the attempt to always solicit union 
of the scalp, even when extensively incised or lacerated, and detached ; 
and yet render doubtful the issue of even the slightest scalp-wound. 
Any heemorrhage may be arrested by compression, or, if necessary, by 
torsion or ligature ; but the bleeding usually ceases Jjy sponging with 
cold water. The integument around the wound should be shaved, and 
cleansed of any hair, grit, or other foreign body ; then laid down and 
replaced, if detached, and the lips of the wound neatly brought to- 
gether ; strips of adhesive or isinglass plaster being used to retain 
them in position, raided, if requisite, by a wire suture here and there. 
Care .should be taken, as Xeudorfer obsierves, that the lips of the 
wound be not inverted, lest the growth of the hair-stumps should 
interfere with union taking place. Water-dressing is applied, by a 
strip of lint, to any part that cannot fairly be drawn together. A 
bandage may be used, but it should be aj^plied as lightly as possible, 
consistent with its use. This dressing need not be reapplied for twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours, by which time primary union will often have 
commenced. In the /event of suppuratio^i^ bagging must be prevented 
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by giving a free vent to the matter from the wound, or by an early 
counter-opening in the most dependent part, or by means of com- 
press^ properly applied. With erysipelas or diffuse cellulitis super- 
vening, incisions will bo more especially necessary, both to relieve 
tension and to discharge matter and sloughs. The dressing is ex- 
changed for fiP poultice. Exposure of the hone is not always followed 
by exfoliation, or any occasion, therefoi’e, for further interference, to 
remove IJead bone ; granulations freely springing up around, and in 
islets which coal«iSce and overspread the bone, the wound heals by this 
process. Water-*clressin^ or a stimulating lotion, according to the. 
state of the granulations, must be continued as usual, until cicatrization 
is completed. 

Medicinal freatn«ant consists in moderating the circulation by 
gentle aperients, with a restricted diet, especially as^ regards stimu- 
lants ; followed by a tonic and supporting plan of treatment, in the 
event of suppuration or erysipelas. Rest has an important influence, 

favouring the process of reparation, and is of the utmost conse- 
quence with«*egard to the liability of cerebral symptoms. 

Utiibdacflng the Head . — Various forms of head- bandage are in use. 
The capeUme is the most .close-litting, and therefore best adapted to 
retain any dressing in position. It is thus applied : Take a double- 
headed roller, about two inches wide ; lay the middle of this roller flat 
upon the forehead, just above the root of the nose, and draw either end, 
at the same level, around the head laterally to the occiput, belo^ tho 
protuberance ; then cross them, and bring one end over the top of the 
head to the forehead, low down, the other end being drawn around tho 
side of the head across the vertical turn, to fix it in place ; this turn 
is then carried back over the head, partly overlaying the first turn ; at 
the occiput, the encircling band again crossing the vertical reflexion, 
keeps it in place at that point. By this cross-bandaging — vertical turns 
of the bandage backwards and forwards, retained by the horizontal 
turns, Jihe head is completely covered as with 
a cap. 593.) Or, the handkerchief cup Fig. 593. 

can be more readily applied, by folding an 
ordinary large-size handkerchief double, in a 
triangular form ; then, placing the base of 
the triangle just above the brows, while, tho 
triangular portion lying on the head, the 
apex falls below the occiput, the ends of the 
handkerchief are drawn backwards aronnd the 
head across tho apex, and then back again to 
the front, where they are tied on the forehead. 

A four-tail bandage may be made out of a 
handkerchief, by cutting or tearing up each 
side to within d few inches of the centre : 
this central portion is laid on the top of tho 
head; tho anterior ends are drawn down- 
wards and backwards to the back of the neck, and tied, the posterior 
ends being drawn across forwards to beneath the chin, and tied. 

Q'unshot wound of the scalp may be complicated by one peculiarity — 
the ijresence of a bullet as the foreign body, and which is situated under 
the integument, at some distance fronT the wound. This condition 
will be characterized by the absence of a second w^)uud — the aperture 
VOIi. II. • T 
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of exit, and of any insensibility, or other brain-symptoms, which would 
attend a penetrating gunshot fracture of the skull; moreover, the 
ball can generally bo felt under the scalp, though it may be buried 
deeply, as Kenoath the muscles of the neck. Wound of this kind is 
apt to bo produced when a round ball impinges obliquely on the 
skull, and is, thence deflected beneath the skin. 

Treatment consists specially in removing the foreign body by a 
counter-opening, rather than by extraction through the oricj^lnal aper- 
ture, which sliould be dressed as a contused wou:^d. But necrosis 
often ensues, with tedious exfoliation ; a consequence which must not 
be overlooked with regard to prognosis and after-treatment. Long- 
continued suppurative discharge, with sloughing, may exhaust the 
patient ; or intra-cranial inflammation supervene. The contingencies 
of gunshot wound of tlio scalp are various : secondary htemorrhage 
not unfrcquontly ; erysipelas a.s an occasional consequonce, 'but from 
no special liability; while traumatic spreading gangrene, pyaemia, 
and tetanus sometimes occur. 

CoN iTTSioN. — Without wound of the scalp, a contusion presents the 
usual characters of such lesion ; but the blood-tumour which forms, 
varies with the situation of extravasation and the localized state of 
the blood. 

Extravasation may occur in either of three situations : (1 ) between 
the skin and the tendinous expansion of the occipito-frontahs muscle ; 
(2) in the loose cellular texture under this muscle; or, (3) beneath the 
pericranium or periosteum. In cither situation, the blood may be 
infiltrated, or circumscribed more or less in a cavity. 

Infiltrated in the dense cellular tissue between the skin and occipito- 
frontalis muscle, fhe blood presents a hard unyielding lump ; beneath 
the ttmdinous expansion, it spreads through the loose cellular texture, 
iorming a> swelling of sometimes considerable extent over the head, 
and which gives a crackling sensation when pressed with the finger. 
Circumscribed extravasation is apt to form a prominent ^uplike 
tumour, with a soft centre, and a hard circumferential ridge, resem- 
bling fracture of the skull with depression ; for which injury the 
blood-tumour resulting from contusion may be mistaken) and the more 
readily if the swelling in connection with a lacerated artery pulsates, 
^ut the diagnosis will be determined by three observations : the bone 
can be felt with the point of the finger, at the bottom of the soft 
central hollow ; the circumferential margin can he indented with the 
finger-nail, unlike bone ; and there are no symptoms of cerebral com- 
pression. 

The Treatment is in no way peculiar. Absorption often taking 
place, it may be promoted by cold evaporating lotions, which check 
further effusion. Persistent and increasing extravasation will justify 
evacuation of the fluid. This should be done by a small puncture, 
after which compression is made and continued over the whole swell- 
ing, In large collections, these puncturings may have to be repeated 
several times ; and in an encysted collection of large size, if the fluid 
has become of a serous character, and recurs again and again, an 
iodine injection might be thrown into the pouch. A small false 
aneurism sometimes results from extravasation ; and this may be 
cured by compression, or by acupressure with a pin and figure-of- 
/^ight suture. 
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Suppuration occurring, the bag must, as usual, be laid freely open. 

0k4PHALHiEMATOMA, or blood-tumour of the scalp, forms sometimes 
in newly born children ; in consequence of pressure during parturifeon, 
or in delivery by obstetric forceps. 

The pathology of a blood-tumour thus produced, iS mpch the same 
as of that arising from an ordinary contusion of the scalp ; tlfe blood 
collecting beneath the tendinous aponeurosis of the occifJito-frontalis 
muscle, benea^ the pericranium. 

^??/ 7 >cr^>orie?e?-o^itj^cephalha 3 matoma presents a bag of blood, of soft 
fluctuating consistence and some size, with a rather hard boundary, 
situated over the eminence of one of the parietal bones. This blood- 
tumour is not«peculi{^ to newly born infants; it occurs also, and 
perhaps more frequently, on the head in (diildrcn, as caused by a fall 
or a blow. lint it isf the more common form of tumour. 

Suhpericrainal cephalhfeniatoma has sufficiently distinctive charac- 
ters. Iffie blood-tumour is still soft in the centre, but circumscribed 
by a jGirm, ^jaised border or margin, giving a relatively depressed 
appearance to the centre, or which feels hollow when the finger is 
inserted. The whole condition might bo mistaken for a depressed 
fracture, with the adjoining margin of bone. Hut there are no brain- 
symptoms ; and perhaps the bone can bo felt at the bottom of the 
depression. This species of blood-tumonr, like the preceding, usually 
occurs on the parietal bone. Vallcix has shown that the extravasa- 
tion of blood, situated between the pericranium and bone, is surrounded 
by a deposit of osseous and plastic matter, forming a hard ring 
around the blood ; and tliat the inner aspect of this ring is almost 
vertical, while tlie outer aspect inclines down to the adjoining surface 
of the skull. This plastic boundary is adherent both to the bone 
and pericranium ; but, except a covering of plastic matter, these 
parts have otherwise a healthy appearance. From Sir James Simp- 
son’s observations, it seems that the plastic deposit may become 
ossified, •forming a plate of bone on the under surface of the pericranium. 
Then, the tumour yields a crackling sensation, like pai^chment, when 
pressed with •the finger. Subpericranial cephalhoematoma is met 
with only in new-born infants ; at least, such is the generally received 
opinion. It is the G. neonatoriim of Naegele, Zellcv, and other writers. 
But I have known a precisely similar description of blood-tumour 
produced on the forehead of a child five years old, in consequence of 
a fall on that part of the head. The cephalhasmatoma was situated 
over thp right froirfcal eminence, was somewhat eonoidal, and about 
the size of a small egg. Its centre felt depressed, and bounded by 
a firm ring, as if the margin of a depressed fracture; yet without 
any cerebral symptoms, while the bruised discolouration of the skin 
declared the nature of the tumour. Any such tumouf, occurring at 
the time of birth, is far more frequently found in male than in female 
infants ; and perhaps more often in first parf-uritions. 

Treatment^ with reference to suhaponcurotic cephalhiematoma, should 
be conducted as for the management of ordinary scalp-contusion and 
extravasation of blood ; but the suhperioranial form of blood- tumour 
will subside, naturally, in the course of time. Compression, uniformly 
applied to the tumour, may, however, aid absorption. A parietal 
tumour, in one of my own cases, was thus apparently nrged to 
disappear ; while, in the other case, the frontal tumouT subsided with- 
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out^any interference. So also did a second such blood-tumour, after 
a fall on the forebead, in the same child. 

— Co^usion — Cranial con- 

tusion is produced by, and accompam^with, a wound or contusion 
of the scaljvi but it is unconnected with fracture, as being simply a 
contusion of the bone. It may arise from a fall or blow, of no 
apparent severity ; or from slight gunshot injury, as the /-brushing 
abrasion of a spent bullet, striking the head obliquely, and 'removing 
perhaps only the hair. Yet the consequences may,*be very serious or 
fatal. 

(Jo7isequences, — (1.) It may lead to carj es or nec rosis of the contused 
bone, affecting one or bofch tables of the osseous ^^iibsiEaixCe ; and limited 
to the seat of Jinjury, or spreading far and wide, even over the whole 
vault of the skull. In a case related by SaviardJ after a blew on the 
head, the whole skull-cap came away. 

The treaUnent for superiicial caries, or for exfoliation, is simply 
that which relates to a piece of dead bone in any other situation.. The 
supervention of brain-symptoms may be prevented or counteracted by 
the treatment appropriate for Traumatic Inflammation of the Mem- 
branes of the Brain. 

(2.) Chro7iic may follow cranial contusion, without any 

cranial necrosis, res ul ting in a thickened state of the bone, or an 
irregular modification of its internal surface. Herxpp, pressure npon, 
and- irritation of, the brain induce epileptic attacks or maniacal 
Beizures ; especially whenever, from any exciting cause, the chronic 
inflammatory action is aggravated. 

Tenderness, and perhaps slight thickening of the scalp, both of a 
persistent character, over the scat of contusion, ai^e the only external 
signs of this chronic inflammation of the cranium. 

Trmtmod consists in topical depletion by leeches, or incisions 
through the scalp over the affected portion of bone; and, at a later 
period, the repeated use of blistcers, with a course of iodide of potassium 
and tonics. Trephining the bone has been resorted to for removal of 
the source of cerebral irritation ; but the results of this*^^ operation have 
bpen too seldom successful to justify the risk of a fatal issue, except in 
extreme erases. 

(3.) Tnjlammaiion of the dijyloe is another consequence to be 
dreaded ; such inflammation extending probably inwards to the dura 
mater,, with detacliment of that membrane and suppuration between 
it and the cranium. Thus far the mischief is cii'^umscribed ; but the 
inflammation deepening to the arachnoid membrane, it spreads over 
the parietal layer, and soon involves the visceral layer ; thefice the pia 
mater and corresponding surface of the brain. All the membranes and 
the brain are .affected. The pericranium or periosteum separates, and 
suppuration takes place under tho ncalp, giving rise to a boggy-swcll- 
ing,^ circumscribed, flattened, or prominent — the “ puff y tumour** of 
Pott; or the wound, if there be one, loses its heaTffiy florid appearance, 
its'^ edges becoming everted, and the discharge discoloured, thin, and 
gleety, while the pericranium separates from the bone, or the latter, if 
denuded, becomes dry and yellow- white, or discoloured. In removing 
the dressing from such a sore, the lint sticks to the surface, instead of 
coming off, as from a suppurating sore. 

The symptoms are insidious and supervene^ a var iable period, 
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perhaps a fortnight or more after the contusion. The earliest local 
chan^ ts in the appearance of the wound, and of the bone, if exposed ; 
or the formation of the small, puffy swelling. Either. (Audition •cor- 
responds to the subcranial suppuration. This is accompanied witlv 
pains in tho» head, giddiness, and feverishness ; followed by rigors, 
sickness, drowsiness, occasional wandering, coma, or ^paralysis and 
death, ^r, if the patient survives, he may suffer from chronic irrita- 
bility of • the bnain, or become imbecile, or be subject to epileptic 
attacks ; various (Jtjrangements of the special senses are not uncommon, 
such as deafness, defective vision ; aphasia sometimes occurs ; and 
hemiplegic or local forms of paralysis may also be apprehended. 

(4.) PijiBwAi is apt.t o arise — possibly, from a simple wound of the 
scalp, as a fourth const^querico of contusion of the cranial bones. It 
may oedur in two ^ays ; commonly in connection "v/ith intra- cranial 
suppuration sometimes with suppuration of the diploc, the mem- 
branes of the brain remaining unaffected, and the veins of the diploo 
being® apparently the source of purulent infection. Its accession is 
marked by rigors, greatly increased rapidity of pulse, and prostration. 

It is very important to bear in mind these four consequences of 
otherwise slight injuries of the head : — death of the bone ; or perhaps 
chronic ostitis; inflammation of the diploe, and its assocuatod inflam- 
mation of the membranes of the brain, with intra-cranial suppuration ; 
and pyeomic infection. 

The Treat'niC7it for inflammation of the diploe from cranial contu- 
sion will be given in conjunction with Traumatic Inflammation of the 
Membranes of the Brain. 

Fractures op tue Cranium. — These fractures are so intimately 
related, as causes, to Injuries of the Brain, that they should bo first 
considered. , • • 

(I.) Fractures of the Vault op the Skull. — Structural Conditions, 
— Fracture of any part of the vault may be : (a) Swijjle Fissure (Fig. 
594), or a comminution of the bone ; the 
former is generally not limited to the 
seat of injury, perhaps passing through 
various bones, and often extending from 
the vault into the base of the skull ; the 
latter, or Comminuted Fracture, is com- 
monly more limited to the seat of in- 
jury, — although such fracture may be 
extensive, as in flhe cranial smash, or 
Gcrasement^ so named by French authors. 

Fissured and Comminuted Fracture 
sometimes co-exist, and especially when 
caused by a heavy blow acting on a 
large surface. Incomplete Fracture, i,e, 
limited to the external or internal table alone^ has been known to 
occur, but comparatively rarely. 

(b,) Depressed Fracture ; the displacement of the bone being inwards 
(Fig. 595), or outwards^ very rarely. Either form of depressed fracture 

* St. George’s Hosp. Miis., 1, 218a. Linear fracture of the frontal, left 
parietal, and temporal bones. From gunshot wound ; the ball entering, by a cir- 
cular hole, just behind the external angular process of the. frontal bone, on the 
right side. The inner table is more extensively injured than the outer. 


Fig. 

m 
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is often Comminuted ; and the former, or inward depressed fracture, 
may be a Punctured or perhaps stellate fracture, when it is necesjarily 
comi 03 .inuted, ©picular portions of the internal table being driven in. 
Traumatic depression of the skull, without fracture, is not authenticated 
by any specimen. In the adult, the existence of such injury cannot be 
acknowk)flgc(?*; and in children, with pliant bones, some of the bony 
fibres must l)C lirokcu, forming an Indented fracture. 

Disj[^iCcmont iut ea riM may affect the external p.r interhal table 
alone, xhe external table, Mr. Prescott Hewett obse^^yes, may be driven 
down in any part of the vault, but especially in the region of the 
frontal sinuses, whore the depression may be very extensive, without 
any injury of the inner table. In childhood, wl^en thefe is no diploe, 
depressed fracture of the external table alone can only occur over the 
frontal sinuses, <Jr into the mastoid cells ; atid in tTio former situation, 
1 have seen little mischief ensue. From gunshot injury, the outer table 
may bo grooved, as by the angle of a shell fragment or a conoidal ball. 
The inner table may be broken and dejiressed without a*.trace of in- 
jury about the outer parts of the bone. (Fig. 596.) Such cases are very 

Fig. Fig. 596.t 


rarely met with, although in addition 
to the earlier surgical experience, 1 
find twenty instances of this fracture 
recorded in the Surgical History of 
the American War, 1861 65; ” but extensive splintering and depros- 
sioij of the inner table not uufrequoTitly exist, with some slight injury 
of the guter table. Fracture of the inner or vitreous table is always 
much more extensive than that of the outer table. 

Di splacem ent Q:ut(m/rds may affect the external table partuilhj. Of 
such displacement there arc two sy)ecimcn 8 in the Museum of St. 
(xeorge’s Hospital. In both, a piece involving the whole thickness of 
the bone, having been detached on three sides, is bent outwards, and 
thus raised two or three lines above the level of the skull ; the frag- 

TJniv. Coll. Mps., 115. 

t 8t. George’s Hosj). Mus., 1, 7. Fracture of the skull, with depression of tho 
inUivnal t6,b]e ; but no corresponding depression of the external table. On the outer 
surface (not shown) there is extensive linear fracture of both parietal bones, and in 
the left parietal, whtiro the blow seems to have been struck, there are nume- 
rous fissures in tho external table, but without any depression. Corresponding 
to this part, on the inner surfaces, tht^re is a conical depression of the internal table, 
ibrmed by a numl)er of small plates converging to a point, and separated by minute 
fissures. The grenitest depth of the depression is about a quarter of an inch. The 
l)atient, a man aged sixty-eight, was admitted with a scalp- wound, and symptoms 
of concussion ; ” also fracture of the olecranon. Symptoms of infiammation supeiS 
veiled, after some days, '-and death ensued in three weeks from the injury. 
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ment is immovable, it beii^ still connected at one side to the surroiind- 
ing ‘t^ne, the external taWe of ^ which, at this part, is only partially 
fractured. The appearances may, in fact, be said to resenjble the lid of 
a box partly open. In one instance, the injury was produced by a 
chisel falling, from a great height on to the head ; and in the other, 
the patient, in a fall from a great height, struck his heifd uppn some 
iron railings, one of which penetrated his skull. Upraij^ing of both 
tables is\ sometimes produced by fracture from within the skull, as 
in suicide by firing a pistol into the mouth. 

Fracture. — A wound of the integument, leading down 
to the bone, may accompany every variety of fracture of the vault. 
But the injury of the bone is very much more frequently strictly 
limited to the scat of ftie blow than in simple fracture. 

Symfdomsy and •Diagnosis, — Simple fi'actiire, in any form, is not 
accompanied by symptoms or signs invariably and exclusively indica- 
tive of this tind of injury. FUsure may exist, undiscovered during 
life ; 4ind a^ cormniuuhMl fracture, with great depression of the frag- 
ments, may t3e concealed by the temporal muscle, or by a large extrava- 
sation of blood. Oh the other hand, cither a circumscribed extravasation 
of blood, or an abnormal depression of the bone, is apt to resemble 
fracture with depression. ICxtravasation into the cellular texture 
beneath the scalp, raises it, excepting at the part oomprossed by the 
contusion. The surrounding swelling thns produced is very firm, and its 
central margin resembles that of fracture, with depression. But this 
margin can be indented witli the finger-nail, whereas the bone would not 
yield any impression. Yet fracture may have occurred beneath the 
annular swelling produced by extravasation ; this co-existing injury to 
the bone will, however, bo declared by some symptoms of compression, 
owing to effusion of blood on the dura mater. Bencatli the tondoq jef 
the occipito-frontalis muscle, extravasation spieads, and yields a crack- 
ling sensation on gentle pressure. An abnormal depression of the skull 
is coftgcnital, or slowly produced by absorption of the diploe and 
attenuation of the tables, as sometimes occurs in advancing years. 
Simple fracture is generally attended with symptoms *of Concttsslon of 
the brain, fi;om the violence causing the injury; the cerebral functions 
of consciousness, sensation, and voluntary motion arc suspended, more 
or less completely ; this state being transient, (A* of some duration, or 
soon terminating in death. The patient is stunned ; but reaction may 
ensue, and he recovers in a few minutes ; or he lies insensible, motion- 
less, pale, and coM, when vomiting, perhaps, occurs, and the symptoms 
pass off in a few hours or days ; or, complete insensibility remaining, 
death may take place in a few minutes, or hours at the latest, after the 
injury to the head. But, with concussion, other symptoms are signifi- 
cant ; notably, the state of the pulse and of the breathing, less so that 
of the pupils of tlio eyes. Under slight cerebral concitssion the pulse is 
feeble, although often rapid and regular ; with complete insensibility, 
the beat will be scarcely perceptible, slo>»r, and intermittent ; or it may 
be quite imperceptible, in fatal cases. The breathing also is always 
feeble, but usually placid. On inspecting the pupils, they may b© 
found contracted, sometimes dilated ; or one in this state, the other 
in that. 

> Depressed fracture is generally accompanied by the symptoms of 
Compression of the brain ; namely, more or less •complete suspension 
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of the cerebral functions of consciousness, sensation, and voluntary 
motion. But other symptoms present differences of character ^AVom 
thosg of Conc^lission, which are more or less diagnostic : — the breathing 
is slow and heavy, attended with a stertorous or snoring noise ; the 
pulse is slow and laboured ; while the pupils of the eyes ^Jtre generally 
dilated, fjind always insensible to the stimulus of light. Exceptions to 
the general rule arc, however, met with ; depressed fracture occurring 
sometimes without any symptoms of compression. ^Thus, when the 
depressed bone is not firmly fixed, or, in the case of a loose, com- 
minuted fracture, there may be no cerebral compression. Or, in 
children, the more yielding and elastic texture of the bones may 
permit of an indented fracture, without symptoms; t^'the bone soon 
regaining its proper level. In any uncertain case, ivith cerebral 
symptoms, the Surgeon will be warranted in making an expioratory 
incision. The same symptoms may proceed from extravasation of 
blood, or from the formation of purulent matter, under the cranium^ 
But, with depression, these sj^raptoms are immediate ; ^with oxtra- 
vasatiou, there will be an l.nfen)al^ during which consciousness may 
have been regained more or less completely, as, concussion passed off, 
the symptoms of compression supervene ; with pus-formation, there 
will also be an interval, during which mjtcvminatonj symptoms were 
present, those of compression supervening. 

Compound fj*actiire more readily admits of detection, by gently 
passing the finger or a probe under the scalp ; care being taken not to 
mistake any natural suture or vascular groove for fracture-fissure. 
Any abnormal disposition of a suture would be especially misleading. 
The cerehro-sphial fluid has been known to escape, as a clear, watery 
discharge, from the wound, in compound fnacture of the vault of the 
sk.1^11 ; but then the injury must have involved the membranes of the 
brain, — extending into the subfirachnoid simee, between the arachnoid 
and pia mater, or even communicating sometimes with one of the 
lateral ventricles. This kind of discharge, from the vaultf was 
originally observed by Dolarnotte, in the case of a child seven years 
old; a wound oh the forehead, leading deep into the skull, gave exit 
to a large amount of watery fluid, which flowed more freely whenever 
tlie* child was made to blow his nose. Other instances have since been 
noticeddn the practice of modern Surgeons. 

Causes, and their Effects. — Direct violence is almost invariably the 
07ily cause of fractures of the cranium in its vault, an etiological dis- 
tinction as compared with fractures of the base. Falls on the head, 
and blows with almost every kind of weapon, or gunshot injury, as 
a bullet- wound, represent the occasions of direct violence. In a case 
of suicide, by firing a pistol into the mouth, I found that the ball had 
penetrated the base of the skull, and, passing through the brain, struck 
the roof of the skull ; fracturing the inner table, and raising the outer, 
it fell back into the substance of the brain. 

The relative resistance of the external and internal tables to direct 
violence, has been much discussed; and especially in the bearing of this 
question on the production of incomplete fracture, as of the inner tablo 
aloi^e. It has been said that the imier table is more apt to be broken ; 
and that this comparative liability is owing to its greater brittleness, 
and lesser extent of surface, — the outer table having greater elasticity, 
and a wider expansg of surface, it allows of interstitial stretching with- 
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out fracture, while the uuyielding texture of the inner or vitreous 
tabif?^ breaks abruptly. But the results of Mr. Teevan’s experiments, 
by artificially producing fractures of the skull, in tho^dead subject, 
seem to conclusively disprove both these explanations. "For when direct 
violence is aj)plied to the inner surface of the skull, to the plate of bone 
alleged to be most liable to fracture, the outer table can thus b^ broken, 
without any fracture of the inner. In a case of suicijlc, by firing 
a pistolVuto the mouth, the frontal bone received this form of injury ; 
there was only a black mark produced where the ball struck the inside 
of this bone, whi!^ the oliter table sustained la starred, fissured fracture* 
This notable specimen is in the Museum of Guy’s Hospital ; and Mr. 
Teevan fairly^adduccs it as an instance of accidental injury corrobo- 
rating his experiment?. It would apf)ear that, in the ordinary application 
of direat violence t® the outside of the skull, the external table is com- 
pressed, and the inner plate stretched, at that spot ; so that fracture 
^akes place *just as when a stick is bent across the knee, the fibres 
yielding first, not on the aspect of compression, but on the side of 
extension. * * 

In punctured or fractures of the skull, the injury may 

bo caused by a sharp-pointed instrument, as a spike or bayonet, or by 
a bullet in gunshot wound. The relatively greater size of the aper- 
ture of exit — in either table of the skull, as the case may be — is an 
important fact ; whether from a surgical point of view, or with refer- 
ence to medico-legal inquiry. This peculiarity has been explained 
in two ways. It has been urged that, in a penetrating fracture 
of the skull, the proximal plate of bone suffers less, owing to the 
support afforded by the distal plate ; and thence the larger size of 
the aperture in this plate. But Mr. Tcevan’s numerous experiments, 
respecting this question also, tend to a different conclusion ; ^Ijat 
while the aperture of entry is produced by the penetrating^ body only, 
the aperture of exit, in the distal plate, is made larger by the additional 
bulk f>f the fragments of bone driven in from the proximal table and 
diploe. Consequently, the distal aperture was found to bo larger, — 
whether on •the inner or the outer surface of the skull, according to 
the application of the force on either surface ; the table last struck, or 
to which the force reaches secondarily, is invariably most widely 
fractured. When, therefore, the apparent support of the distal table 
was removed, by excising any portion of the bone on that surface of 
the skull, a bullet fired through the single plate produced, still, only a 
small, clean aperture. 

T he acco mpanyiTig lesions pf fracture in the vault of the skull are 
various. In addition to of_ the s^alp, occipito-frontalis muscle, 

an d pericr anium or periosteum, exiravdsation of blood may take place 
beneath either of these integuments — parts external to the vault of 
the cranium. Thus, extra-cranial extravasation is 'found in one, or 
more, of three situations : between the scalp and the tendon of the 
occipito-frontalis muscle, between that muscle and the pericranium, or 
between that membrane and the bone. Thoj^fatZi!, hrain^ and its juem- 
h ranes^ may be severally and similarly involved, as extensions of the 
f ractur^^n j ury to the contents of' the cranial cavity. These effects 
are produced, principally, by depressed fracture. They are separation 
of the dura mater from the interior of the cranium, wound of this 
tnembrahe, of the arachnoid, pia mater, and laceration of the brain ; 
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extravasation of blood in the diploe of ‘the skull, ot between the 
bone and dura mater (Fig. 597); or into the cavity of the arachij&id ; 

or beneath the arachnoid and in the pia 
mater ; or into the substance, and ventricles 
of the brjiin. No certain relation exists be- 
tween these effects and the extent of depres- 
sion. Hence also the want of any .certain 
correspondence between the symptoms of 
compression and the depression ; those symp- 
toms being slight, perhaps^ with consider- 
able depression, and severe with slight 
depression. 

The source of haBmorrhage varies. Extra- 
vasation between the bone and diirik mater 
may proceed from the small ves^sels passing 
from one to the other, or from some of the large vessels lodged in thee 
grooves on the inner surface of the skull. The former extra vasations^-ob- 
serves Mr. Hewett — are, generally, of small size; but the la*ttcr may bo 
very extensive, widely separating the membiiino from the bone over the 
greater part of one side of the skull. The middle meningeal artery is 
the source of these large extravasations, in the majority of cases. 
(Pig. 598.) It was so in twenty-seven out of thirty-one cases. One 
of the large venous sinuses may be the source of extravasation, and 

Fig. nOS.t Fig. 5»9.J 


the lateral sinus more commonly than any 
other sinus. The longitudinal sinus was in- 
volved .in the case from which the specimen 
is here shown. (Fig. 599.) The situation of extrayasation from the 
middle meningeal artery is usually regarded as the anterior inferior 
angle of the parietal bone ; but extensive extravasations may arise 
from this vessel, or some of its branches, over nearly the whole of the 

* Royal Free Hospital. 

+ St. George’s Hospital, Mus., 3, 248. Depressed fracture of right parietal 
bone, of circular shape, and about the size of a crown-piece, encroaching on the 
squanio-parictal suture. The depressed portion, in the form of three angular 
pieces, two of which are attached circumferontiaily, was attended with compression 
ot the brain to the depth of half an inch. At the P.-M., a large abscess was found 
excavating the outer part of the middle lobe, reaching from the surface to the 
wall of the ventricle, and from the base to within half an inch of the roof of the 
hemisphere. 

t St. George’s Hosp. Mus., 1, 3. Extensive fracture of the frontal bone on the 
right side, and involving, apparently, the longitudinal mnns. Removal of depressed 
portion oi bone, by trephine and liey’s saw. The skull is that of a young subject. 
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lateral surface of the skull. So also, with fracture of the b^se of the 
skulCextravasatious from this source are common. 

Intra-eranial extravasation is attended with Gom^/isswn of the 
brain; denoted by more or less complete suspension of the cerebral 
functions of ^consciousness, sensation, and voluntary motion. But — 
unlike the immediate compression by depressed fratiture v — these 
symptoms supervene after an interval, however short; during which, 
consciousness n^y have been more or less completely regained. Tho 
patient again becojnes insensible, gradually, as extravasation proceeds ; 
the breathing, slow, laboured, and prolonged, is usually accompanied 
with a stertorous or snoring noise, and puffing blowing of the lips, or 
whiffing expiiUtions :^om tlic corner of the mouth ; while the pulse 
falls usually, to slow, full, and laboured strokes, as felt under the 
linger; Hihe pupils ftre found to be dilated, sometimes contracted, or 
one may be .contracted and the other dilated, but they are always 
msensible to light, and the eyes fixed, perhaps upturned, or with a 
squiiit inwayds or outwards. But the progressive insensibility, and 
peculiar breathing, will first attmet attention; and when some con- 
sciousness remains or returns, paralysis will be found to have occurred 
on tho side opposite to the injury and extravasation; this hemiplegia 
being attended perhaps with convulsive twitchings of the muscles, 
on that side ; while, on the other side, the limbs are drawn up. Then 
also, the urine is retained, and the faeces are discharged involuntarily. 

Consequences. — (1.) Exiravasated blood remains infiltrated, Ox' be- 
comes encysted and undergoes changes of spissitude and colour. In 
either of the three situations of extra-cranial extravasation, tho pri- 
mary condition, or this alteration, may bo found. But with intra- 
cranial extravasation, blood effused between the dura mater and bone, 
or in the pia mater, never seems to become encysted ; while in ^the 
cavity of the arachnoid, it is liable, even prone, to acquire a pe 3 rfect 
cyst, if tho extravasation be large, or to form tough membranes ; 
such cyst or membrane becoming j)rovided with blood-vessels. These 
changes are, however, the work of time. 

(2.) iNjtammatlon^ with lymph and pus-formation within the 
cranium, is always liable to supervene, in consequence of fracture, and 
in tho same situations as intra-cranial extravasation may occur j 
namely, in the diploe of the skull, between tho bone and dura mater, 
in the cavity of the arachnoid, beneath tho arachnoid and in the pia 
mater, and in the substance of the brain. 

Symptoms of inflammation affecting the bone, the membranes, or 
the brain, are followed by symptoms of Compression, as lymph and 
pus-formation supervene. But — as with extravasation — an interval of 
time elapses between the fracture and these symptoms ; an interval 
of longer duration, usually several days, during which, however, in- 
flammatory symptoms prevail, instead of consciousness returning. The 
symptoms, therefore, run their course in two distinct stages : cerebral 
excitement, followed by stupor from compression. The patient com- 
plains of headache, becomes restless, and feverish, — as denoted by a 
rapid, bounding, hard pulse, and hot, dry skin. Contraction of the 
pupils, with intolerance of light and sound, may also bo noticed. 
Soon^ wandering or delirium sets in, sickness, and perhaps convulsions ; 
but the agitation of manner, the wild, glistening eyes, witli injected 
conjunctivse, flushed face, and throbbing carotids^ alike betoken the 
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excited state of the cerebral circulation. The second stage presents a 
singular contrast ; drowsiness, stupor, and coma, with stertprous 
breaching, a 9 low, labouring pulse, and dilated state of the pupils, 
together indicate that effusion has supervened, and compression of the 
brain ; which may be attended with paralysis, convulsive twitchings 
of the vpluntfwy muscles, and relaxation of the sphincters. Rigors 
announce suppuration. 

“ The slow ‘ cerebral pulse ’ is generally associated wjth good arterial 

tone, and is non-dijjrotic, the arteries 
being contracted rather than relaxed. 
The systole is of normal length ; it is 
the diastole thaj is prcflonged.” 

(3.) Pifcemia, c5t)nsequent on frac- 
ture of the skull, is mostjy connected 
with inflainniation and suppuration of 
the diploe, implicating spme of the 
numerous and large venous sinuses in the bone. 

(4.) and exfoliation not unfrequently result from gunshot 

fracture, affecting the outer table alone, or involving the whole thick- 
ness of the skull, and even exteiisivc portions of bone have been 
detached. 

Treatment. — Fractures of the skull assume importanee, wholly in 
their 'relation to hrain-syinptonis ; whether by the concomitant cerebral 
concussion, or, by the supervention of compression, owing to intra- 
cranial extravasation of blood, or to inflammation, leading to effusion 
and suppuration. 

Goncusdon is naturally followed by reaction ; and although, patho- 
logically speaking, there may be an interval, of however short duration, 
between the occurrence of fracture with concussion, and the super- 
vention of extravasation, yet the insensibility arising from the former 
state often merges into that of the latter. In practice, therefore, the 
Surgeon cannot be too cautious not to provoke extravasation, by the 
injudicious nso of stimulants. Warmth to the surface, by enveloping 
the patient in blankets, with lx)ttles of hot water to the feet, and 
in the axillae, will prove sufficient ; except in cases of extreme depres- 
sion of the circulation. Then, watching the restoration of the pulse, 
attention should be directed to the prevention of extravasatumy by the 
prompt adoption of repressive measures. It will bo better to err on 
the safe side of early interference. The patient’s head^should be shaved 
and elevated ; and the circulation reduced by the application of an ice- 
bag to the head, coupled with the depletory action of purgatives. I 
believe an enema of turpentine and gruel to be most efficacious ; 
acting partly as a derivative from the brain. Blood-letting should 
be had recourse to as the pulse rises towards high reaction, with the 
view of keeping the circulation in check, but not so as to throw 
the patient back into a state of depression. Extreme depression of the 
circulation is succeeded by extreme reaction ; and hence the propriety 
of very cautious administration of stimulants, and timely recourse to 
blood-letting; either measure being indicated and regulated by the 
state of the pulse. Venesection will make a more decided impression on 
the general circulation, than cupping on the nape of the neck. 

* Puke after inj iiry to tlic head ; f 8 per minute. By Dr. Mahomed, 
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When extravasation docs not occur, — when the patient does not 
lapse again into a state of insensibility, — with reaction from con- 
cussion, congestion of the cerebral vessels often remains ; and thence 
the liability to intra-cranial inflammation. The sam’e precautionary 
measures my.st still be directed towards keeping the circulation in 
check. Cold to the shaved head, depletory purgation,, with a mode- 
rated diet, and perfect rest, may prevent the development of inflam- 
mation. , On the accession of the first symptoms — headache, sleepless- 
ness, and feverish excitement — then, again, blood-letting will become 
a justifiable resolif’ce ; the Surgeon still watching its permanent effect, 
not so much on the pulse, as in relation to the brain- symptoms. Topical 
bleeding may t^ufiice, by leeches to the temples, or cupping on the back 
of the neck ; or venesection, by small and repeated bleedings, rather 
than one large loss* of blood. A depletory and sedative action on the 
circulation may be maintained by antimonial salines ; while the old- 
fashioned pill of calomel and opium will certainly prove beneficial, 
wheji its influence is carried to slight salivation. Subsequently, a 
continued derivation from the head should be secured by blistering, 
dressed with savine ointment ; while tonic and supporting measures 
are gradually adopted, to renovate the general health. 

Such is the course of treatment, with reference to brain- symptoms, 
as incidental to fractures of the skull ; as arising from other and 
various causes, the general pathology and treatment of these cerebral 
affections will bo fully considered under the titles Concussion. Com- 
pression, and Traumatic Inflammation of the Brain arid its Membranes. 

Jiv.pair . — Fracture of the vault of the skull may undergo repair, 
either by ossific union, or by the formation of a membrane which 
becomes the seat of ossification, — thus closing in a largo aperture. 
Both these inodes of reparation are well illustrated by two remarkable 


Fig. GOl. (a.) * Fig. 602. {h.) t 



depression; and firm osseous ^nion. The depressed portion of bone 
is the size of a crown- piece, and presents a double edge above, as of 
two steps. The depression externally more than equals the entire 
thickness of the skull ; and internally — not shown — the projection is 
very well marked. A dissecting-room specimen, with no previous^ 
history. (6.) Fracture of the left parietal bone, and extensive removal 
of a portion of the bone. Beparation, by the formation of a layer of 
new bone, proceeding from the end of the fracture, and nearly closing 
up the large aperture, except in one or two parts, where the dura 

* * 8t. George’s Hosp. Mils., J33. f Jiniv. Coll. Mus., 114. 
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mater alone covers the cerebral hemisphere. The patient lived forty- 
five years after the injury. ^ ‘ 

The question of operaflvn interference turns principally oh the 
pre^nce, or a'bserice, of Compression-symptoms ; and partly on the pre- 
sence, or absence, of Compound fracture — a wound leading to the 
seat of frjicti:y;e. 

The 'rules of treatment are, for the most part, thus expressed by 
Mr. Hewctt;*and which are in accordance with the soundest jij^dgment, 
as well as the largest experience : — ' 

Linear fracture or fissure, unaccompanied by bra^iJi- symptoms, even 
although compound, should not be interfered with ; the wound must 
be treated according to circumstances, and the case carefully watched 
for some time. 

Comminuted fracture, even with depression of c the fragments, but 
unaccompanied with symptoms and a woutuI, should not be interfered 
with. It is now an established rule in our Metropolitan Hospitals, 
that Simj)le fractures, with depression but without symptoms, are ,^)o be 
left alone. The depression may be so marked as to be easily detected ; 
but so long as there are no symptoms, all operative interference, of 
whatsoever kind, should carefully be avoided. 

.with depression, although unattended with 
symptoms, justifies recourse to operation, and without delay. This 
rule was inculcated by Sir A. Cooper and Sir B. Brodie, to prevent 
intra-cranial suppuration consequent on this condition of fracture. 
The former authority observes: “The elevation of the bone is never 
followed by any mischief ; but if you do not raise it, and inflammation 
follows, it will then bo too late to attempt to save the life of the 
patient,” On the other hand, the prei^tmce of symptoms in this condi- 
tion of fracture is the only warrant for operative interference, in the 
exfierionce of Sir Philip Crampton. “ In Dublin,” ho remarks, “we 
conform generally to the rule originally laid down by Deasc, who 
preceded Desault by many years; that in fracture of the •skull 
with depressed bone, whether complicated by wound of the scalp or 
otherwise, no attempt should be made to raise the depressed bone, 
unless very decided symptoms be present of compressed or irritated 
brain.” 

Pimptiired fracture- -sharp splinters of the inner table being driven 
in, albeit without symptoms — most imperatively demands operative 
interference. 

But certain exceptional conditions of ordinary compound fracture 
may be noticed. A slight depression, especially when it corresponds to 
the thicker part of the injured bone, does not require an immediate 
operation. A deep driving-in of the bone over the frontal sinuses is 
another exception ; always remembering* that these sinuses do not begin 
to form until several years after birth. A compound fracture with 
depression, but without symptoms of inflammation, some days after the 
accident, should not be submitted to operation ; and the less so, if the 
depression is broad, and the fracture comminuted. Such a condition 
may proceed to recovery without any intra-cranial inflammation. So 
far, then, respecting fractures of the skull without brain-symptoms, in 
regard to their rules of treatment. 

Depressed fractures, accompanied with primary brain-symptoms, 
may be thus represented : — Simple fracture, with the symptoms not 
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very urgent, justifies the postponement of operation ; but if there be 
urg.cmt symptoms, prompt interference is the rule to be observed. 

Compound fracture depressed, and with symptoms, assuredly de- 
mands immediate interference. It may or may not prftve successful, 
according to the urgency of the symptoms, owing rather to extravasa- 
tion of blood, or brain-lesion, than depending on the fgp/cture-depres- 
sion. 

From the results collected by Mr. John Adams, it* appears that 
out of 77 caseff of compound fracture, 29 recovered, and 48 proved 
fatal ; 26 were ^•ot subjected to surgical interference — of these 18 
recovered and 8 died; 51 were operated on, and of these 11 recovered, 
and 40 died. ^ The experience of American Surgeons * has, however, 
been far more favourable ; for in 26 depressed fractures, not caused 
by gunshot wouikJ, the results of the removal of fragments and 
trephining were complete recovery irP 4 cases, partial recovery in 8, 
and death iif 14 cases, or about the proportion of 1 in 2. 

* In childhood, a depressed piece of bone does not generally produce 
the Serious •results which are commonly noticed in the adult. The 
postponement of elevation or tropliining is, therefore, allowable ; when 
in an adult the operation should be performed at once. 

These conditional rules of modern treatment respecting fractures 
of the skull, have entirely superseded the indiscriminate recourse to 
operation, which formerly prevailed, both in this country and on the 
Continent; a reform which dates from the criticism of John Bell on 
the almost incredible records of the past, and which were satirized by 
the humorous precept of Hudibras : — 

‘‘ The free trepanning of the bIcuII, 

As often as the moon’s at full ! ” 

(2.) Fracture of the Base of the Skull. — Structural Conditioii ^^ — 
Commonly a fissured or radiated fracture, 
there is little or no displacement, the 
bone# being nearly immovable. The 
fracture may be situated in either the 
middle (Fig. 603), posterior, or anterior 
fossa of the base, and generally in this 
order of occurrence — the fissure passing 
through the petrous portion of the tem- 
poral bone, or into the foramen magnum. 

Two fossoo may be implicated ; as the 
middle and posterior, in fifteen cases 
out of twenty-nine ; or the middle and 
anterior, in the remaining fourteen cases. 

All three fossm may be implicated con- 
currently; but this happened in only ten 
cases in ten years. 

Symptmns and Diagnosis , — The only 

peculiar and reliable symptoms of frac- 

• 

* “Med. and Surg. History of the War of tho Itobellion,’’ by G. A. Otis, 
Assistant Surgeon, und(ir the direction of Joseph K. Barnes, Surgeon-General, 
United States Army, 1870, Part I. vol. ii. 

t St. George’s Hosp. Mua.,. 1, 25.— Fracture in the middle fosase of the base of 
the skull. The fracture commenced on the right side, in the parietal bone, about 
an inch from the occipito-parietal suture ; it ran forwarjjs for about an inch and 
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ture of the base are the escape of some of the contents of the 
skull : bloody through the ears, nose, and mouth, or into the orbit ; a 
serous probably the ccrebro-spinal fluid, from the ears or nose ; or 

hrai^b^suhstanSe possibly ; accompanied with special symptoms of injury 
to the cranial nerves as they emerge from the skull. Thus loss of 
smell oy of ^ight, facial paralysis and deafness, pharyngeal paralysis 
and aphonia, may severally be indicative of fracture of the base ; 
although thd same symptoms may also occur from injury to the brain, 
without fracture. r 

But all tlujse symptoms vary with the sitiiaiion or^the fracture. 

In the m iddl e fossa, there is probably fracture of the petrous por- 
tion of the temporal bone, with rupture of the tympanum (Fig. 604), 
and thence the escape of watery fluid, or blocod, from the ear. A 

copious dischaj’ge of watery fluid 
from the ear, immediately after the 
accident, leaves no dmibt that such 
is the nature of the injury. A 
copious and prolongcfd bleeding 
from the ear, followed by a watery 
discharge, also indicatej5 the same 
injury — fracture of the petrous 
bone. A discharge of blood, neither 
copious nor prolonged, followed 
by watery discharge, varying in 
the time of its appearance and its 
quantity, renders the diagnosis doubtful. The discharge of blood is — 
according to recent experience, Mr. llewett aflirms — certainly not of a 
character to warrant the diagnosis of fracture of the petrous bone ; 
while a watery discharge may occur a few hours after the accident, 
and may evnn be profuse in quantity, and yet there bo no fracture. In 
the p osterior foss a, frac tip-e is more obscure ; unless it extend into the 
petrous bone. But posterior frat^turcs of the base are sometimes 
att^^ded with extravasation of blood from the large venous sinuses into 
the cellular tissue of the mastoid region,^ or at the back- of the. head. 
In th© fossa, fracture is attended with extravasation jjf hlaod 

i nto orbi t, thcncc under the ocular conjunctiva, and eyelids — the 
lower qne first, in most cases. Haemorrhage, from-the. nose, also, not 

then turned downwards, i)assing through the mastoid jX)rtion of the temporal bone, 
tliroiigh the oxternal auditory foramen, the spheno-temporal suture, and the junotion 
of the body of tlio sphenoid with the basilar portion of the occipital bone; then 
almost in the same direction upwards on the left side, and terminated in the left 
I)arietal bone, rather lower and further forwards than on the right side. When the 
skull-cap was removed, th(? anterior half of the base readily moved on the posterior. 
This exte»sivo injury was jirodiict'd by a cart-wheel ))assing over the head, com- 
pressing the cranium ; and the patient died almost immediately. 

* St. George’s flosp. Mus., 1, 248. Fracture of the petrous position of left 
temporal bone, through the internal auditory foramen ; the fracture also forms one 
of the boundaries of the preparation. There was a line of fracture transversely 
across the left middle fossa, reaching from the squamous part of the temporal to the 
body of the sphenoid ; and a sinallei> fracture passed at right angles to this, through 
the petrous bone. The lower part of the brain was contused, and there was evi- 
dence of meningitis. The patient, a man aged thirty, had fallen downstairs, striking 
the right side of the head. On admission to the Hospital, half an hour later, he was 
insensible, and bled from the ear and nose. The jmpils were dilated and sluggish. 
Next day, a copious watery discharge commenced from the left ear, and continued 
for three days, when de^-th occurred, preceded by delirium and^ convulsions. 


Fib. 604.* 
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Tinfrgquentljr occurs. But fracture in this fossa may exist without any 
extravasation under the ocular conjunctiva, or with only discolouration 
of the lids ; and then the fracture, however extensive, -cilnnot be ftiag- 
nosed. Extravasation in both these situations may also arise from 
fracture of ttio vSuperior maxillary or malar bones ; an^^ haemorrhage 
from the nose may proceed from fracture of the nasal bones — 3. broken 
nose. The appearance of tlie eyelid is, however, more? likely to bo 
mistaken for thfWi of an ordinary “ black-eyo,^’ as if from contusion of 
the cheek, — a bloj^r or fall on this part. For, whether produced by 
cranial fracture, Av by contusion only, in both cases there is consider- 
able svy^elling and purplisli discolouration, but with this difference : in 
the one case, the extijjwasation, being subcutaneous, looks shaded by 
the skin ; while th^ other presents the familiar appearance of blood 
partly iA the skin, as the ecchymosis of a bruise. Bleeding from the 
nose is also cbften unconnected with any fracture, cranial or nasal ; but 
may arise from a blow, or other cause of contusion and traumatic 
epistjfxis. 

The source of the blood in any case is uncertain ; the fracture must 
involve some of the large vascular channels lying at the base, and also 
open up a way for the escape of blood externally. Either or both these 
effects not being produced, very extensive fracture may exist, undis- 
covered during life. In fracture involving the nbkldle fossa, the raiddlp 
meningeal artery may be raptured in any part of its course between 
the foramen spinosum and the anterior iiif erioir auglo . of 
bone. 

The blood is cither arterial or venous. Thus, fracture in tVie 
anterior fossa, involving the orbital plates of the frontal and extending 
into the sphenoid bone, will lay open the venous sinuses, or tho 
ophthalmic artery, there situated ; and more commonly the^former. ** 

Vomiting of blood occurs, when during hjomorrhage the blood has 
passed down tho pharynx into tho stomach. Tims, from fracture in 
the anterior fossa, the blood may trickle back through tho nose into 
the pharynx ; or from fracture in the middle fossa^ involving tho 
petrous portion of the temporal bone, so as to open the tympanic 
cavity, blood may find its way through tho Eustachian tube into the 
pharynx ; in either case, the blood being swallowed, it is ejected b^ an 
occasional vomit. In such cases, also, some of the blood passing into 
the nares, adds to the nasal haamorrhage ; or bleeding, as if from the 
mouthy occurs ; the blood, not swallowed, is spit up, or may oven seem 
to be expectorated. Vomited blood is congealed, of a blackish or 
brown colour, owing to tho action of the gastric juice, and mingled 
with the contents of the stomach. 

The source of serous fluid has been disputed. This fluid is regarded 
by some Surgeons as being merely the serum of thg blood, exuding 
from a clot after extravasation ; an opinion advocated by Laugier and 
Chassaignac. Or, the li<juor Cotuimii, secreted from the membrane 
of the labyrinth, has been credited as tho vsource of escape. But the 
quantity discharged, sometimes copious and persistent, is irreconcilable 
■with either of these explanations, and the discharge sometimes escaping 
through the nose, shows the impossibility of its being the liquor 
Cotuhnii; That this serous discharge is really cerebro-spinal fluid, 
proceeding from the subarachnoid space, would appear tf> be demon- 
strated by two kinds of evidence : experimentsjl observation and 
VOL. II, 
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clleTnical examination. Thus, in a boy with fractured base of the 
skull, a small quantity of thin, clear fluid was oozing from his earV'but 
Mr.cHilton found that a much greater quantity could be made to 
escape, by artificially inducing congestion of th© cerebral circulation. 
By pressure upon the jugular veins, and with the other, hand closing 
the patient’s^ mouth and nose, so as to stop respiration, in a few 
moments the fluid liogan to flow much more rapidly, and half an ounce 
of it was soon collected. Then again, fracture of^ the ba^se of the 
skull aftei* death, in au (ixp(*rimeiit by M. Robert, immediately pro- 
diKUMl a- discharge of the fluid from the ear, and wnioh became abnn- 
dard/ and continuous when tlie head was hung over tlic edge of the 
table. The chemical composition of this discharge hasliccn shown by 
M. (fliatin to ])v. tlio sanui as that of the cerebro- spinal fluid; it contains 
a small quaniiry of albumen, and a large jmopoHion of chanldc of 
sodium. M. Claude Bernard lias also shown that both fluids contain a 
trace of sugar. The serous discharge may not be coa.gulable by heat 
or b}" nitric acid, owing to tlio small proportion of albumen pir^^sent ; 
but some cloudiness, or whitish o]>acity, may be thus produ(;ed. To 
permii. the es(^a-]>o of ('er(d)ro-spinal fluid from the sii])ara(!hnoid 
space, the arac.htioid nuntd>rau(‘ jjmst have b(^on torn, in conjunction 
with the fracture, and near the outlet. Thus, as IM. Auguste Berard 
observed, when this fluid issues from the car, the refl(a;tion of the 
arachnoid around the auditory nerve, in tlio internal auditory canal, 
must have been ruj)tured ; wlicui the nose is the cha;nnel of escape, the 
arachnoid prolongations around the filanicnts of the olfactory nervc‘S 
must have been involved, in frac'turo of tho cribriform ])latc of the 
ethmoid bone. Both the car and nose, at the same time, sometimes 
give issue to this fluid ; two cases of this kind having been met 
with by Malgaignc^ and Foucard. The pia mater is tho source of re- 
secretion of the fluid discharged. 

The (juaufili/ of this scu’ous discharge is usually abundant ; although 
dropping only or trickling from the (^ar or nose, it has amounted to 
twenty oniiccs in th(> course of throe days ; and it often continues for 
a longer period. Experiments on animals liavc shown how rapidly the 
ccrebro-spinal fluid is re-seerett^d. This discharge does not occur only 
in'' yo'fUKj persons, with basial fracture of the skull, as Robert and 
othdi*s believed ; but more often in patients above twenty-five or thirty 
years of ago. 

The fall of temperature in fracture of tlie base is sometimes remark- 
able. In one case, with laceration of the brain, under the care of Mr. 
Lo Gros Clark, the temperature fell to 87*4 degrees in one hour and a 
half after tho injury ; this being tho lowest temperature observed after 
any injury, as hitherto recorded. Death ensued in nine hours, the 
temperature having risen barely to 90 degrees just before death. 

Co 2 ises^ and their Effects^ — Indirect violence is almost invariably th© 
only cause of fractures of the cranium, in its base. A heavy blow, 
or fall, on the top of the head, is commonly the cause; but a fall, the 
person alighting on his feet or the buttocks, may be another mode of 
indirect violence. In either case, the cranium is compressed between 
two forces, the force of collision on the vertex and that of resistance 
by the apex of the spinal column ; or the latter may be driven inwards, 
and the top of the head downwards, as in the case of a person falling 
on his feet. 
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The production of fracture by indirect violence, at the oppof<Ue part 
to the part struck, is dosifjnated fracture by c ontre-CAmp or counter- 
stroke; the cranium yielding laterally, and giving way^at the oj)po- 
site point of resistance or impulsion. And such was long thouglit to 
be the mode in which fracture was produced at the base of the skull. 
But more recent obsorvatioiis, and particularly Dr. Ai'an’s^ experi- 
ments, have shown that generally these fractures begin, not at the 
base, but start from thci part of the vault struck, and then stretch 
round into the base. In the front of the vault, sucli fracture thus 
leads to fracture the anterior fossa ; in the middle or vortex of the 
head, to fracture of the middle fossa ; and at the back of the head, to 
fracture of th«i poster ioi' fossa, — in each situation of fracture, a line 
leading from the corfesponding part of the vault. Fracture of tho 
base of ^the skull rAutfrc-anip would tliercfoi’o seerp to bo of very 
rare occurrence. Guthrie agrees with other modern Surgeons in 
discrediting flie productioji of couTitcr- fracture. Direct violence is, 
comparatively, very rjircly the cansc of fracture in any portion of tho 
base. But, *at certain ])arts, the bones are thin and brittle, rfiadily 
yielding to any force directly applied. Such are tho orbits, tho nos- 
trils, and tho occipital fossa). Sharp-pointed instrmnenfs, as scissors, 
or a tobacco-pipo, may pciioirate the cranial cavity in these situations, 
and also injure the brain. (unidylo of the lower jaw lias even been 

driven into the middle fossa of the base. Occasionally, gunshot injury 
is a direct cause, as when a pistol is lired into tlie mouth with suhddal 
intent. 

Tho accompanying lesions, produced by indirect or direct violence, 
arise from its extension to the vessels at the base of tlie brain, to the 
moinbraiies, and brain, or cranial nerves. lfoBCO,^^C^tmvas!Ati^^ 
bloody the escape of cercbro-spinal fluid, or even of brain -substaneg, 
and injury to tho nerves emerging from the ^'liTJ. - . — - • 

Terminations, — (B} Fractiireofihe base— tho more common form 
of fraoturcs of tho skull — is very f rc iqucntly fatal. According to the 
])ost-mortem examinations made by Mr. John Adnms in a largo number 
of cases, it may be inferred that, of all fatal injuries to Ilho skull, those 
of fractured base coustitjite about 80 jier cent. (2.) In the event of 
iio union may litive taken place, aTfer montTis or ev en ye arg ; 
or upioii pa rtly by dense fibix^n^ tissue with' a •thin layer 
bone ; or bopy union, and “fhFou iliiTwljbTo'TTfi^^^^ 

some of the latter cases, porous bone" has been found luiaped up along 
the sides of the lii^e of fracture, on tho inner aspect of the skull, and 
even blocking up one of the venous sinuses. Authe ntic c-asfVQ of 
covery are recorded ; the patients having lived for a variable period of 
months or years, and at length dying from other causes, pre-existing 
fracture, of tho base of the skull has been verified by examination, as 
in thirteen such cases collected by Ilcwott. • 

The prognosis of fractured^ J^ase of the skull is, as a rule, very 
unfavourable. This conclusion is sufficiently attested by the statisTical 
results referred to. But a correct iiitmT)rctatjo n of symptom s — as 
already explained — will enable the Surgeon to. ri ghtly appreciat e the 
grounds of hie j) 5 :ognosis. The discharge cerQbr<»^ »i «a l fl uid from 
the ear or nose is of no serious import in itself ; tlu Eroal sou rpe of 
danger is the Accompanying int:hi-crailid.l Ipsiogjji, Speci ally o f the mem - 
branes pf the bjain. Fracture of flie vaiHE^of 
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attended with a similar discharge, through a wound of the scalp ; yet 
the fatality has been far less. Of fourteen such cases, gathered from 
the^oxperieuQp of various Surgeons, eight recovered. But, bearing in 
mind the pathological significance of a watery discharge in fractured 
base, the Surgeon may well avail himself of this evidence, in estimating 
the probability of his patient’s recovery. Other . symptoms must al so 
be tiiken intp account, as being indicative of severe jntra-pranig^^^ lesions : 
haemoirhage from the ears, nose, or mouth, or into the orhit^ 3rom 
rupture of a meningeal artery, or a venous sinus^ t^ith intra-cranial 
en^fravasalioit ; and also tlic severity of cerebral ccP^cussion or coutu- 
sioTi, in relation to its immediate danger, and the consequent mjlam- 
niaiion^ leading to effusion and suppuration. ^ 

Trmt/nient . — No operative interference is rcTpiisite, or practicable, 
in fracture of .the base. Itself remaining withaut displaceipent, the 
brain-lesions alone assume the whole consequence of the injury. Tre- 
phining has, however, been performed successfully, close to the foramen 
magnum. 

Separation of the Snlures^ or Diastaffisy of the bones of* the hhad, is 
liable to occur in youth, with or without fracture. This disunion may 
take place in the vault of tlic cranium, at the coronal, sagittal, or 
lambdoidal sutures, or in tlie cranial base ; or sometimes at the 
junction of epiphyses, as between the occi))ital and sphenoid bones, or 
bcjtwccn the petrous and squamous portions of the temporal bone. 
Such injuries are, to all effects, fractures ; and the diagnosis of suture- 
disunion and fracture at the base of the skull will be impossible in prac- 
tice ; while in the vault, the distinction cannot always be ascertained, 
unless a scalp-wonnd admit of more precise examination beneath the 
integument. But the situation and direction of the disunion, as cor- 
BQsponding to one of the sui.iivos, is always significant of the kind of 
injury ; espcicially if in connection with a similar swelling of the scalp, 
arising from venous extravasation through tlic rupture of a sinus under 
the suture. Or an interval can ha felt between the bones, thoimore so 
if tlie dura mater be lacerated. Diastasis of the cranial bones is 
usually a fataf injury ; owing to the great violence ne(;essary to pro- 
duce separation of the sutures, the frcMjiieni- association of fracture, 
and often of ho3morrhage within the skull, as well as what may appear 
externally. * 

Treatment must be conducted in accordance with the rules already 
laid down with reference to cranial fractures, simple and compound. 

Injuries oe the Membranes of the Brain. — B^xfravasation of Blood 
%eithin the Cranium, — Intra-cranial extravasation, in connection with 
Injury of the Head, may exist, with or without Fracture of the Skull. 
But tlic pathology of extravasation, in either case, is the same — with 
regard to the situations of effusion, the symptoms, and consequences. 
These have been already described. 

The Treatment is that of Compression. 

Hernia Cerebri. — Protrusion of the brain-substance is liable to 
occur in connection with laceration of the brain and its membranes, 
Communicating with compound fracture of the skull. The projecting 
portion of brain not having any integumental covering is not properly 
speaking a hernia, and is sometimes designated cerebri. (¥ig, 
605.) It may present itself in any part of the skull ; but commonly in 
some part of the vault, and especialljr the frontal and parietal regions. 



HERNIA CEREBRI. 1G5 

It rarely occurs at the base of the skull ; brain-substance then being 
forced through the ear, nose, or possibly into the pharynx. 

The appearances are those of 
brain-substanco, more or loss mo- 
dified ; as haying a brown colour 
and bloody character. Nerve- 
tubules, with the products of in- 
flammatiQn, may be discovered 
under the microscojie; The more 
obvious appearanices, as well as 
the microscoj)ic characters, will 
therefore distfnguish ^ brain-sub- 
stance either from a collection of 
blood pfotruding ifnder the pia 
mater, or exuberant granulations 
fvom the brain. And, moreover, hernia cerebri is continuous with the 
brain.# 

The caiosen of licriud crrehrl would seem to be the loss of a portion 
of bone — hence rare in fracture of the base — and compression of the 
brain, resulting from inflammation, with the efIAsion of lymph and 
pus, or from extravasation of blood, or perchance the presence of a 
foreign body. The surrounding portion of brain becomes congested, 
and undergoes yellow softening and ^disintegration, abscesses form in 
the hemisphere, and eifusion distends the ventricles. The products 
of inflammation occupy also the cavity of the arachnoid and the sub- 
arachnoid tissue. Protrusion may take place as tlie immediate conse- 
quence of fracture, hut more frequently at a siibseepient period, — days 
or weeks afterwards, when inflammation is established. The symptoms 
then are those of inflammation of the brain and its morajpranes, a»d 
such as may exist without any protrusion. Age would appear to have 
some predisposing influence ; for protrusion is more often met with 
at an 1‘arly period of life. Tn thirteen cases, ten were under thirty 
years, eight the youngest, and twenty-seven the oldest; three were 
from forty to^ forty-six years, the latter being the oldest patient of all. 

The course and tcrmiuatloms of hernia cerebri are peemliar. Varying 
ill size and shape, according to the aperture in the dura mater through 
which it had to pass, the tumour gradually increases in bulk, even 
forming a* larger mass which may overlap and conceal the wound in 
the scalp ; daily breaking down and sloughing, the tumour is con- 
stantly reproduced by further protrusion. Few symptoms, perhaps, 
of cerebral disturbance accompany this course of destruction ; but at 
length coma supervenes, and death ensues, as the usual issue. Occa- 
sionally the tumour sloughing, or shrinking, it wastes away, and 
cicatrization of the wound follows ; the patient recovering without any 
apparent impairment of his brain-power. This was the result after a 
very large protrusion ; in ono remarkable case, published by Mr.. 
Spring, in the “ Lond. and Edin. Month. Joum.,’' 1844, the patient 
lived eleven years, and after death, the left side of the cranium is said 
to have been found quite empty. The relative mortality, in fourteen 
cases, amounted to twelve deaths, and only two recoveries. 

Treatments — As a general rule, hernia cerebri should not be inter- 
fered with. Pressure, as by means of a wet lint-compress and ban-^ 

* University Coll. Mils., 131 a. 


Fig. 605. 
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6age, or the removal of the tumour, either by slicing it off, or by* 
ligature, have both been practised ; the repressive method of ^rfeat- 
ment, originaHy;, 1 believe, by Sir Charles Boll, in this country ; while 
excision of the fungoid protrusion down to the bone, as advocated by 
Abernothy and Dr*. Hill, has more recently been revived ♦by Professor 
Spence. But^j)ressure is ajd. to induce coma, and excision is commonly 
followed by irvprotrusion, with more profound coma. A third method 
of treatment has been proposed : the application pressure after 
slicing off the protruded portion of brain, thus avoid the perils 
of eitlicr method separately, and that granulation jwitli cicatrization 
may close the aperture. Generally, however, the better course is 
simply to keep the part scrupulously clean, by gently Syringing with 
cold water, and water-dressing; assisted by slight pressure, when the 
protrusion is sm'all. Any splijiter or <loprcssed fAigment of bone, or 
other foreign body, should bo (extracted, when accessible without undue 
risk; and particular care must be taken, in such operation, not t(* 
ill jure the dura mater. Antiphlogistic measui*cs must, o^^ course), be 
combined with local assistaiuio. The prevention of hernia cerebri, 
by compression, has proved far more successful than any curative 
treatment. Thus, the tendene^y to protrusion consequent on the 
removal of any loose portion of bone in comminuted fracture, or after 
trephining, may be overcome by a well-adjusted pad of lint, and 
bandage around the head. 

Ii^JURiKS OF THE Brain. — Concussion. — Literally signifying a 
shaking, more or less severely, this also is the pathological meaning of 
the term concussion. Cciiicussion of the brain is a shaking of t he brain. 

(1.) No lesion of the brain may be discovered after death ; and it 
was formerly held — perhaps is still maintained by some Surgeons — that 
cancussion .may prove fatal immediately, witliout a trace of injury to, 
or in, the brain- substance. But of late years, this doctrine has beei:\ 
disproved by more careful post-mortem examinations. It is now hold 
by several pathologists, wJio have specially investigated cerebraT affec- 
tions; that,, in c^oncussion, instautaneonsly fatal, appreciable lesions are 
to bo found in the brain. These lesions may bo various; points pf 
extravasated blood, numerously scattered, or circumscribed patches of 
contusion or bruising, on, or in, the brain-substance. Such is the 
pathology of concussion of the brain, as shown by Chassaignac, Nela- 
ton, Sanson, Dr. Briglit, Blandin, M. Fano, and enforced by the 
observations of Mr. Pnjscott Ilewett. 

(2.) In concussion, not immediately fatal, where life continues for 
a short time or a few hours, another t'esult is found; — iDteMe congea- 
tiofi of the c(?rebral vessels and permeating the whole brain- substance ; 
without perhaps any actual lesion. 

(3.) Slight concussion, followed by recovery, is probably connected 
with similar injhry to tlie brain and congestion ; varying only in 
degree, and having no definite proportion to the previous symptoms of 
concussion. The state of disorganization of the brain is sometimes 
verified by post-mortem examination, after slight concussion, when 
death has occurred from some other injury. 

These are the only essential lesions in concussion of the brain, as. 
authenticated by more recent observations. The question, in. both a 
positive and negative sense, is obviously of much importance Surgically, 
and no less so f rom d’ Medico-legal point of view. 
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Si/Mptoms . — The symptoms of concussion of the brain are, essen- 
tially, loss of (^owjdpusji^s — comprising a suspension of all the functions 
of the br^n7as the direct and iijiimediata^C^ the, injury. The 

person is stnnrjed. Three of 

reco gnize d — (1.) with momentary loss of sensibility 

and muBcnlaf power ; aiulwith depression of the circiilatmn, as denoted 
by a feeble, but commonly regular and rtapid, pulse ^at tV»o wrist. 
Thea^ symptoms soon pass off; the person comes to again, and pro- 
ceeds about liis#biisInoss as if nothing had happened, retaining, ofixin, 
no knowledge of the injury. (2.) Complete insensibility; the patient 
lying motionless, pallid, and cold, the pulse being scarcely perceptible, 
usually, also, glow and intermittent. The pupils of the eyes vary very 
much, being contracted or sometimes dilated ; or one contracted and 
the other dilated. ,Tlie urine arid faeces are sonictimcs voided involun- 
tarily. This state having continued for a period of longer or shorter 
duration, impeTfcct’in'schsibiUty returns; the patient can be voused to 
?insW7iT"“S[" question with bevvildcirnieiit of manner, and then relapses ; 
vomitihg sttpf'rvcntis as a symptom of recovery, and the symptoms of 
concussion gradually pass off in a few hours or days. Headache, con- 
fusion, and giddiness remain, or symptoms of intra-cranial inflammation 

supefverie.' Complete insensibility, and the pulse imperceptihle. 

No reaction follows, and death takes pla(5c in a few minutes or a few 
hours. 

Temperature, as affected by injuries of tlie brain, would seem to 
afford an imporl-ant symptom, considering the known physiological 
influence of the nerve-centres in the production of animal heat. But 
the fall^ of tcuiperaturo is no measure of the amount of brain-lesion. 
In simple concussion, half an hour after such injury, the temperature 
has fallen to 9»S‘5 degrees, according to Mr. Le Gros Clark’s observa- 
tions ; yet the patient recovered. Tliis reduction of temperature e#n- 
trasts with the maintenance of heat, under compression of the brain. 

The diagnosis of concussion and compression of the brain will be 
considered in connection with the latter state, 

The^c(m|S£ of cerebral concussion is, of course, ej^ternal violence, 
applied directly to the head, as by a blow or fsdl ; or indirectly, by 
transEojjSion through some other part of the body, as when a person 
falling from a height alights on his feet. , 

Co'if. sequences. — Inira-cranial e^raeasaMon of blood is, perhaps, the 
most immediate occasion of peril, during reac^fion from cerebral con- 
cussioh. Thence the symptoms of compression are apt to supervene. 
Tassive extravasation, arising generally from injury of tlie smaller 
meningeal arteries or of some of the venous sinuses, is characterized by 
haernorrhage, recurring from time to time, aud a very insidious deve- 
lopment of symptoms. Occasional attacks of lieada(.‘ho, witli the sensa- 
tion of a rushing sound in the head, are aciconipauied with dilatation, 
and sluggish, irregular action of the pupils, and a remarkably slow 
pulse, which jnay never have regained its natuml frequency, during 
reaction from concussion ; this diminution of the pulse to sixty or even 
forty beats per minute having a marked relation to the attacks of 
headache. At length, dcliriRnij convulsions^ and coma succeed aS 
syni ptota s of compression, which soon proves jfataT SupcrSciar and 
i&li^ht extravasation may not give rise to these symptoms, but remain 
as ah exciting cause of cerebral inflammation. Inllammation of the 
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bram^ or its taembranes — of^an acute^ thoi^h more commonlj of, a 
chrome cTiaraotei^is^^^^ liable to ensue, even from slight ^con- 
cussion, and, in the latter form of the disorder, after an interval 
of apparent health. The approach of chronic inflammation majr bo 
very insidious, and its results permanent, in the impairment or Ipss^pf 
various cerebral functions. Thus, tbp,^,memory fails with regard to 
places o^* peilsons, dates, or the recollection of certain words. The 
special senses become impaired, as by loss of sight, with paralytic 
falling of the upper eyelid, — ptosis, or squinting; apd one ,or both 
eyes may be affected. Loss of hearing is sometimes experienced, oi* 
various disturbing sounds in the head are heard, JWid smell or taste 
may bo perverted. Headache, more or less persistent, and sleepless- 
ness or horrible dreams complete the misery of ^these phrely cerebral 
affections ; and paroxysms of maniacal excitement are apt to be in- 
duced by any slight indulgence in drink, or by an;^ other occffsion of 
(cerebral influence. The muscular strength declines, and ^ho sexual 
power becomes impaired ; while the general health, as depending on 
ijinervation, is reduced, and the patient brought to a cachcpjiic, bnoken 
state, the very shadow of his former self. Strange to stiy, the j)ulse 
may remain unaffected, or remarkably slow, as if not indicative of any 
inflammatory mischief in the brain ; and this seems to bo more parti- 
cularly observed when the base of the brain is the seat of such morbid 
<*liange, as declared by the character of the functional symptoms. These 
1‘osults I have had the opportunity of witnessing in several cases, con- 
sequent on concussion by railway injury, in which I have been engaged; 
but it is to be regretted that, in some such oases, their issue cannot bo 
ascertained. 

S'}cp2mra1ion^ as a consequence of inflammation, will give rise to 
symptoms of compression. But this takes place at a later period than 
thj\^« of intra-cranial hicmorrliage after concussion, thus aiding the 
diagnosis of these two causes of compression. 

The prnrjnosist of cerebral concussion must always have regard to 
the possibility at least of a fatal result from hroinorrhage or inflamma- 
tion, leading perhaps to suppuration. On the other hand, recovery is 
more common ; and even after derneniia, or deafness, or other loss of 
special sense, those symptoms may pass off in the course of time, and 
heuith be restored. 

TrpaUnent , — The pathology of concussion supplies two general indi- 
cations of treatment; namely, to prevent increasing congestion or Jhe 
tendency to inflammation, and to give time for the cerebral 
recover themselves. Hence, in the stage of depressiotP^ or ins ensib ility, 
interference should be little, and judicious — on the one Hand, not to 
increase congestion by blood-letting or other reducing measures ; on 
the other hand, not to hurry on reaction and the tendency to inflamma- 
tion, by over-stimulation. Stimulants should be administered iu pro- 
portion. to the depression and its continuance, as evinced by„.the 
temperature and state of the pulse. But, with complete unconscious- 
ness, there will be the risk of suffocation, in any attempt to excite the 
act of swallowing ; the stomach-pump should then be used to throw iu 
whatever stimulant may be requisite. Other measures may also be 
employed with advantage ; such as a turpentine enema, hot-^tor 
cans to the feet and in the axillae, with perhaps a mustard po ultic e 
to the epigastric region. It should be remembered that, while slight* 
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depression will be followed by slight reaction, extreme depression 
wilK^be STicceed^ed by extreme reaction, and this would be aggra- 
over-stimulation previously. In,this stage of reaction^ in- 
terf^ehce should be regulated by its d egr ee^ as of tern bordering^ 
inflammation. An eKVated position, with cold lotion to the head, 
shaved for its' application, are the best safeguards. A jeduced diet 
and abstinence from stimulants, coupled with the administration of 
gentle, watery aperients, will effectually keep the circulation in check. 
Any tendency to f elapse mast be watched at the same time, and pre-!| 
vented by recnrren«} to stimulating treatment. 

Absolute rest aW tlio witlidrawal of all surrounding circumstances 
of excitement i^'re imperatively necessary to recovery. A qniet life 
should then bo led ioi» some time; and, if possible, the patient con- 
tinue urujer medical* supervision. It was justly remarked by Liston 
— a paraphrase of the iiiaxim of Hippocrates — -that no injury of 
the head is too trivial to be despised, or too serious to be despaired 

Th 8 tre atment of Intra-cranial Extravasation, and of Inflammation 
and its consequences, as ai'ising from Concussion, will be considered 
under the general headings, — Compression, and Traumatic Inflamma- 
tion qf tlie Brain. 

Contusion of the Brain. — Bruising and laceration of the brain- 
substance is associated with contusion, but it may be the most promi- 
nent form of lesion. Consisting of spots of extravasatod blood ^and 
disintegrated brain-substance, these are commonly clustered together 
in well-marked, circumscribed patches, or occasionally scattered and 
diffused throughout varions parts of the cerebral mass. In the one 
form of contusion, the grey substance alone is affected ; in the other 
form, the white substance al^o. 

The situation of contusion may bo either at the spot Where the 
skull was struck — direct contusion, or distant from the scat of vio- 
lence — ^'.ontusion by conire-cA)up. The middle and anterior lobes, and 
especially their under surface, are more frequently bruised than the 
posterior lobesj. 

The symptoms are unconsciousness more or less complete, without 
stertorous breathing ; tonic spasms of the limbs ; and a restle^ss rolling 
and tossing about in bed. But these symptoms* are not immediate, 
and therefore not necessarily dependent on contusion. This kind of 
lesion has no symptoms of its own. They have been said to denote 
“ cerebral irritationj’ as a primary form of cerebral disturbance arising 
from injury. But the symptoms are not only of subsequent origin, 
they are also not peculiar. I have seen precisely the same symptoms 
connected with an abscess in the right posterior lobe of the brain. 

IVea/me>^j5~apa^t from that for concussion — must have regard to 
the absorption of extravasated blood, and the prcventit>n of inflammd!- 
tion. Hence the efficacy of cold applications to the head, by means of 
an ice-bag or evaporating lotion, and the derivative or depletory action 
of purgatives ; these measures being aided sometimes by the general 
or local abstraction of blood, followed by blistering to the back of the 
neck. Mercury may be administered in the event of inflammatory 
symptoms, and opium to quiet delirious excitement ; but usually the 
cachectic ©ondition of chronic inflammation necessitates recourse to a 
gently stimulating and supporting plan of treatment). 
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Compression op the Brain. — Symptoms . — The symptoms of this 
condition, when fully established, are — insensibility, or coma, as, of a 
profound sleep ; the breathing is ‘ laborious, slow, and prolonged, 
accompanied^ vC^ith a stertorous or snoring noise, owing apparently to 
paralysis of the velum palati, and a puffing blowing of the lips; this 
sound dyiugfc,away now and then, it may be succeeded by a sort of 
catch in tbe throat, with a start, and relapse into deep snoring ; the 
pupils are dilated, and insensible to light, and the pulse is slow and 
full. The fijeces may pass involuntaHly, and the urifio be retained, or 
dribble away. Hemiplegia often occurs, and on ifhe side opposite to 
tlio seat of compression. Tliis general state is sj^etimes varied by 
attacks of delirium or convulsions. The tompenlturef is maintained, 
or the fall registered is less than in concussion. ^ 

J>ia(jnosis. — ;The distinction between cerebral oompression, and con- 
ettssion has been genonilly determined — mainly by the three symptoms 
of the breathing, tbe state of the pupils, and the pulse, *to which may 
bo added the relative temperature, as already described with reference 
to each of those conditions of the brain. In typical or "well-marked 
cases of either condition, it will bo possible thus to decide the question 
of their diagnosis. Much stress has, therefore, been laid on tbe afore- 
said distinctive characters. But in intervening states of cerebral 
injury, the diagnosis is equivocal. Mr. Hewett affirms that ‘‘ there is 
no one symptom, or combination of symptoms, which will enable us to 
dete^;mine j)ositively between concussion and tbe slighter cases of 
compression.” The coma arising from any cause of cerebral compres- 
sion may be mistaken for the more or less complete insensibility of 
drunhm/mss — when the person is said to be “ dead drunk,” or “ stupidly 
drunk ; ” an error of diagnosis not so very unfrequent in the casualty- 
room of Hospitals, and in surgical examination at police-stations, 
llie condrtjon in question may be distinguished partly by the absence 
of any injury to the head, unless the person have fallen down or been 
struck on the head, when drunk, as sometimes happens ; hut the 
Surgeon should also judge by the smell of the brcatli, or by any suspi- 
cion that the person has been drinking. In the course of a few hours, 
intoxication will pass off, thus more clearly declaring the nature of the 
ase. Apople.ry is another condition wliicdi iniglit mislead the Surgeon. 
Bmt t^ie turgid lividity of the face, and absence of any injury to the 
lieaM, unless accidental, will be sufficiently distinctive; although the 
torn^r appearance be associated with a dilated state of the pupils, 
stertoVous breathing, and laborious pulse, as the sypiptoms of cerebral 
compr\ession. In either of the cases referred to, drunkenness or 
apople^ty, the accidental concomitant of head-injury sliould lead to 
furtherj examination ; for no injury short of fracture with depression 
can cajhse any immediate symptoms of compression. Then, indeed, the 
magnjOsis will be impossible; both the co-existing conditions being 
prodAictive of coma. The insensibility which arises from poisoning by 
opivjvi may be yet anotlier occasion of some doubt as to the nature of 
tlio case. But a very distinctive symptom is the contracted, instead 
of the dilated, state of the pupils ; and inquiry should be made 
i/ospecting tbe pi^obability of attempted suicide. Here, also, the use 
of the stomach-pump will both determine the question of diagnosis, 
and be a preferable mode of treatment to the administration pf an 
emetic ; the bare possibility of apoplexy being tbe cause of compres^on 
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would render it unadvisable to run the risk of aggravating such an 
atta-elc by the act of vomiting. 

The caums of compression agree in their general nature ; they^^re 
all some source of pressure on the brain. They vary in being — a de- 
pressed fracture, or other impacted foreign body ; extravasated blood, 
ora collection of matter, within the cranium; and thus x^these^ causes 
differ widely in their patliologic^al origin and significance.. Two such 
causes may co-exist, as depressed fracture, with Extravasation of blood ; 
or all may co-exist, as intra-emnial suppuration, with depressed frac- 
ture, and extravas^ion. Besides causes of traumatic origin, compres- 
sion may result from apoplexy, or the growth of intra-cranial tumours, 

Oonse(iupy)tc^. — nkflaiHhHitioti of the brain, or its membranes, is 
equally liable to follo^, as from concussion, although the cause of 
compression will aff&ct tfie probability of this event. jDopressod frac- 
ture inevitably leads to iiifiammation, and in tni- cranial suppuration 
p^"esnpposos it. J)tuffh results from continued compression, in a period 
varying with the degree of pi'essurc, and the functional importance of 
the part of tlie brain affected. 

A stationar/^condition of compression remains occasionally; the 
patient lying comatose for weeks or montlis, and recovering conscions- 
iioss when the compressing cause is removed. A most remarkable case 
of this result is recorded by Sir A. Cooper; that of a man whose cere- 
bral functions were entirely suspended for a period of thirteen montlis, 
by a fall on his bead from the yardarm of a vessel, producing a 
depressed fracture; but on trephining the bone, and thus removing 
the cause of compression, consciousness returned immediately after this 
long period of total oblivion — for more than a year. 

Treatment. — Obviously, the compressing cause must be removed. 
This implies a different mode of proceeding according to the particular 
cause in operation. 

The head should be shaved and carefully examined. (1.) Depressed 
fractiiT% will probably necessitate the elevation of the depressed portion 
of bone, by means of an elevator, or its removal, by trephining. The 
conditions which justify these operations have been a,lready enume- 
rated in the rules of Treatment pertaining to Fractures of the Cranium. 
The question of removing a foreign body, as the cause of pressure, may 
be determined by the same considcra/tions. (t2.) Intra-cranial ea’iram- 
satlon of hlood can, generally, bo treated without recourse to operative 
interference. The compressing cause is the same as that of apoplexy. 
Hence, the oxtrava#iation of blood maybe arrested and reduced, by cold 
applications to the head, and by the depletory action of purgatives. 
No form of purgative seems to act so speedily and impressively on the 
brain, as a turpentine enema; say, an ounce of turpentine to a pint of 
gruel, the strength which I am in the habit of ordering. Its beneficial 
influence should be aided by bottles of hot water to th« feet. Cupping 
on the nape of the neck, or even venesection, may be had recourse to, 
as indicated by the fullness, hardness, and jerking cliaracter of the 
pulse. It would be highly important to know whether a more power- 
ful derivative action could be established, by means of the suction- 
apparatus applied to either of the lower limbs ; such^as was, I believe, 
originally employed, under other circumstances, by Mr. Jobert. The 
Opeiutioti of trephining, to relieve compression from extravasated 
Wdod, may be a justifiable procedure, when the situation of the injury, 
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or the existence of a fissured fracture, indicates the probability that a 
large artery, such as the middle meningeal, is involved, accomjJarnied 
with compression-symptoms. This rule was sanctioned by the practice 
of Vott and 6rbdie, and is supported by Professor Spence’s experience. 
(3.) Intra-cranial suppuration is always a question of considerable 
difficulty as ^ its existence and situation. This will bo considered, and 
the necessity of having recourse to the operation of trephining, in 
describing IVaumatic Inflammation of the Membranes of the Brain. 
In the state of coma, from whatever cause, the urine' should T30 drawn 
off with a catheter, two or three times in the twenDV-four hours. 

Wounds of the Brain arise from Fracture o^the skull, or the 
simultaneous penetration of some instrument, or oFher flbreign body. 

Incised Wound. — The symptomatic (effects 0i an incised wound of 
the brain diffei; from those of concussion and cotnpression. r A great 
]>art of the brain of an animal — observes Mayo — may be gently and 
quietly sliced away with little or no effect, but if ever so small a 
j)ortion be suddenly criislied, the heart stops directly. Thus alsq with 
regard to wounds of the liuman brain. Cole, in his “ FielU Practice in 
India,” narrates certain apposite facts: ‘‘ The English dragoon sword 
is so blunt, that the strongest man cannot drive it through the head- 
dress of the Sikh or Afghan ; yet the enemy is most often beaten from 
his horse, and frequently killed by the violence of the shock. Not so, 
however, with the trenchant blade of the Sikh ; this weapon, wielded 
by a , strong man, will cut through any head-piece, and bury itself per- 
haps in the brain, and yet you find no symptoms of concussion or com- 
pression. In the former example, the soldier is effectually disabled, 
often killed outright ; in the latter, although the individual is mortally 
wounded, he may bo able to continue the fight, and even to kill his 
antagonist, before he falls himself, dead or dying, from his horse.” 
TVie seat o:lh injury is very important; wound of the side or base of the 
brain is most fatal ; and in the upper portion of the brain, the fatality 
of injury is greater in the anterior part, but diminishes in the ilaiddle, 
and is least in the posterior part. 

An incised Wound of the skull, as from a sword-cut, xiay offer one 
peculiarity with regard to treatment, A piece of bone may be detached, 
a 4 d adherent to a flap of integument, owing to the slanting direction 
of the fut. Necrosis'is liable to follow such fracture, and the question 
will arise as to the desirability of replacing or of removing the frag- 
ment. The opinions and practice of the most experienced Surgeons 
arc here divided. Some incline to the opinion of .Pare, Hennen, and 
John Bell, that the slice of bone may be read justed, with the flap of 
integument. Other authorities agree with, Dupuytren in removing 
the detached portion of bone, rather than incur the risk of its becoming 
a foreign body, and thus giving rise to intra-cranial suppuration. 
I^robably, therefore, Guthrie’s judicious consideration is better than 
either absolute rule ; namely, to be guided by the more or less firmly 
adherent connection of the bone-fragment and flap, as to whether it 
may be replaced, or should be removed. If only the outer table has been 
sliced off, exposing the diploe, but not opening the cavity of the skull, 
the useless fragment should certainly be removed, and the flap laid 
down to unite with the vascular diploe. 

Gunshot Wounds — Pe7ietrating and Perforating . — ^Wound of tho 
scalp, with inconjpleto fracture of the skull, involving only the outer 
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table, may possibly occur as a form of gunshot injury ; and the ball, 
reboiftiding, falls out of the wound. But when the fracture is com- 
plete, and then often depressed, thus penetrating the skull, without; 
however, forming a counter-opening, the fair inference will be that*^the 
brain is wounded, and that the ball has lodged within the cranium. 
(Fig. 606.) The symptoms of brain-injury are insensibility, with or 
without convulsions; followed by more marked symptoms of cbmpres- 
sion, as hcBmorrhagc trikes place; or, subsequently, thosd of cerebral 
inflammation, IcrfHing io serous or purulent 
effusion, and compassion. It is only under 
notably cxceptioTjal circumstances that 
the Surgeon can bcTOisled in his diagnosis. 

The ball may not nare lodged, but have 
been withdrawn in* removing the cap or 
other head covering. Then, again, no cere- 
bral symptoitis may bo produced for some 
time, even in a period of seven or eight 
weeks, and**not prove fatal until after 
the lapse of several months ; when, by post-mortem examination, the 
ball has been found enc^ysted, and as a foreign body, therefore, harm- 
less. Remarkable instances of this kind are recorded by Larrey, 
Hamilton, and Chelius ; the longest period during which the person 
survived having been a year and a half, and the ball weighing seven 
drachms — lodged within the brain. During the American War of the 
Rebellion, there were many cases in which patients survived the 
lodgment of foreign bodies within the skull ; but rarely without much 
cerebral disorder. It is also interesting to note the fact that the mor- 
tality of j)eneti'ating and perforating gunshot wounds of the head was 
nearly equal ; being 85*5 and 80, or slightly less when the ball passed 
through, than wlmn it lodged within the cranium. 

The general mortality of gunshot injuries of the head, chiefly 
fractures, as gathered from large collections of cases, presented the 
following high percentage : — 

f w Per Cent. 

British Army in C^rimea — Oovornment report hy T. P. Matthew ... 

French Army in Crimea — Gov(!rnment report by M. Chenio ... ... 71- 

Amcrican War — Government report by G. A. Otis ... ... 7J*7 

• 

Treatment. — Considering the uncertain situation of the ball, and 
the probability that it has penetrated deeply into the substance of the 
brain, or that it ^ay have been accidentally withdrawn in removing 
the head-dress, no attempt should be made to discover the foreign 
body through the wound. Searching with the probe or the finger 
may do far more mischief than the presence of the ball would provoke ; 
and the operation of trephining to enlarge the aperture in the cranium 
would complicate an already sufficiently dangerous lesion. Such pro- 
cedures have been practised, and indeed with success, but only in a 
few authentic case?. When the ball lies upon the dura mater, and 
close to the cranial aperture, this opening may be enlarged so as to 
allow of extraction. In any case, depressed spiculoe of bone should be 

St. George’s Hnsp. Mus., 1, 218. Gunshot fracture of frontal bone; passing 
through tho frontal sinus, and carrying away a portion of the orbital plate. From 
the b^y of Nicholas B., who was killed in the attempt to assassinate tho Emperor 
pf the French,- January 14th, 1858. Presented by H. C. Johnson. 
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raised by the elevator, any overhanging^ portion of bone removed with 
Key’s saw, or trephining resorted to. Haemorrhage must bo controlled, 
if j)ossibl 0 . Venous bleeding from one of the sinuses may, perhaps, 
bo arrested by carefully plugging the cranial aperture with a lint- 
compress ; arterial liaoinorrliage, as from the middle meningeal, is best 
controlled f^r a time, by compressing the vessel with, the finger against 
the inner surface of the skull, or by niear^s of a small wooden plug 
introduced under the groove of the artery. The results of operative 
treatment in gunshot fractures of the skull are not encouraging. In 
the American War, out of 385 cases, where fragments of bone were 
removed without trephining, 145 of those patients died, showing a 
mortality of 37*(i ; and of the remainder which Recovered, four-iifths 
were disabled. After the operation of trephining, Jiere were 95 deaths, 
45 cases of partial recovery, and 15 of complete recovery. ,, 

Wound of the lioad presents no peculiarity, except the 
existence of a second optuii ng, that of exit, a, bout opposite the entrance 
aperture. Tlie ball having passed through the skull and out again, the 
question of its extraction will not have to ho considervj^i. Biit the 
greater damage done to tlie brain, than by a penetrating wound only, 
is always a speeially dangerous complication. Yet recovery is not 
beyond liope, although tiu^ j)atient remains permanently disabled by 
cerebral disorder, various affections of the special senses, or paralysis ; 
fourteen cases of such rc^c'overy having been mot with in the experi- 
ence^ of the American War. It is remarkable, however, what an 
amount of in jury the brain may possibly sustain without any serious 
consequence or a fatal issue. Perhaps the most notable case of this 
kind occurred in the experience of Dr. Harlow, an American Surgeon. 
A man was shot through the head with a tamping iron, which 
measured three feet and seven inches in length, one inch and a 
quarter in diameter at its largest end, and weighed tliirtocn and 
a quarter pounds ; this instrument having entered just in front of 
the left ramus of the lower jaw, it passed upwards and backwards 
through the left anterior lobe of the brain, and lacerating the superior 
longitudinal Hi...us, with fracture of the frontal and parietal bones and 
protruding the eyelmll, the point lodged at the junction of the coronal 
^j,nd sagittal sutures. Yet the patient survived all this injury, and 
was alive and well twelve years after the accident. Such a case may 
somewliat encourage a hopeful prognosis, in aii apparently hopeless 
condition of gunshot injury to the head and brain. 

Injuries of the Cranial Nerves. — In connection with injury of 
the Brain or its Membranes, one or more of the cerebral nerves are 
sometimes involved, and their functions .impaired. 

The causes of such injuries and functional impairment are various, 
and the same as those of Brain-injury. Thus, one or more of the 
cerebral nerves jnay be injured by an instrument producing fracture. 
This mode of lesion, a rather rare occurrence, is liable to happen 
to certain of these nerves, owing to their more accessible situation; 
the optic and olfactory nerves being especially liatjle to be injured by 
a thrust- wound. fracture itself may implicate one or more of the 

foramina or canals, through which some of the cerebral nerves emerge- 
from the base of the skull. Certain nerv’^es are more often thus injured 
t han others, owing to the relative frequency of fracture in these situa- 
tions. The scveutl^ nerve, on account of the frequency of fracture 
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through the petrous portion of the temporal bone, is often injured iu 
this •Aanner ; paralysis of the facial or auditory nerve generallj 
denoting fracture of the base of the skull. A portion of broken 
distant from the foramen or canal of transmission, sometimes occasions 
injury to a nerve witli which it is connected. E.rA.ravasatLoa of blood 
at the base of the brain may fiffcct a cerebral nerve, by pr^sure^on the 
brain at the origin of the nerve, or on the nerve in some part of 
its course. This mode of paralysis is more temporary ; absorption 
proceeding, it gradually disnj)pears. 

IHahetd}^ 7 )idlUnf may bt^ mentioned as a consequence, occasionally, 
of cerebral injiirie^^whcther from a blow on the head, or fracture of 
the skull. 

The Treatment of^tlftse implicn.tions of the cerebral nerves is chiefly 
negative.% The natut*al ])roc(‘ss of reparation after any ^uch injury and 
the restoration of function will probably prove nioi'e effectual than 
ayy blind inttirferenco. If the lesion depend on extravasated blood, wo 
know 1-00 little of tlui remedial oflic^acy of mercurials a-nd blistering for 
promoting afl?iO!-ption, or of nervine tonics for restoring nerve-function, 
to regard tlu^so measures with much contidence. 

Traumatic iNKfjAMMATioN of tuf TbtAUN, and jis Mumuranfs. — 
Patlio logically considered, Juthimmatiou may Jiilect tlic IJrain or its 
Membranes, separately; and wIhui of traurmitie origiji, it may bo 
appro])riately named Traumatic Encephalitis and Traumatic Menin- 
gitis, re^spoctivcly. Practically considered, however, these affeciaons 
are identical, the one giving rivso to the other ; and both may be 
described as Inflammation of the llrain. As consciquont on Injuries of 
the Head, this iriflauirnation was accui’ately described by Pott. 

Sy'nipionis . — The symptoms of traumatic intra-cranial inflammation 
are principally these : — pain in the head, more or less intense, limited 
to the seat of injury, or spreading thence over the whole head; sleep- 
lessness ; contraction of the pupils ; intolerance of light and sound, with 
general feverishness, as denotetl by a rapid, bounding, hard pulse and 
hot, dry skin. 

These syiilptoms, becoming more marked, are succeeded by special 
disturbance of the brain-functions; delirium or wandering, sickness, 
restless tossing about, and perhaps convulsions. The aspect of tl?,^ 
patient is, indeed, sufficiently characteristic — the Excitement ani^ agita- 
tion, wild glistening eyes, injected conjunctivyB, flushed face, and 
throbbing carotids, all indicate the state of the cerebral circulation. 

The second staf^c contrasts very much with that of excitement. 
Drowsiness, stupor and coma, with dilatation of the pupils, a slow, 
labouring pulse, stertorous breathing, spasmodic twitch ings of tho 
muscles, paralysis, and relaxation of the sphincters, together indicate 
effusion, and compression of the brain. Itigors announce suppuration. 

The structural alterations or appearances resulting from inflamma- 
tion of the brain, and membranes, vary according to the seat and 
progress of the inflammation. They may bo summarily enumerated as 
follow : — Suppuration in the^diploe ; lymph or pus of a greenish yellow 
colour, circumscribed on the outer or cranial surface of the dui'a mater 
between it and the bone, and dilfused beneath this membrane within 
the cavity of the arachnoid, and' on the pia mater, filling its meshes 
and prolongations between the convolutions ; so that the membrane thus 
thickened can be removed as a whole from tlie brain, and looks as if it 
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had been cast in wax. Softening of the brain-substance, abscess in the 
central part of the brain or cerebellum, and effusion of serum in the ven-. 

constitute the alterations peculiar to the brain. The veins are 
more or less engorged with blood, and the venous sinuses contain coagula. 

Al l these appearances, however, may not co-exist in any one brain, 
as the results of inflammation. 

Tlib causes of intra-cranial inflammation, consequent on injury of 
the head, arc the various conditions of injury already^ described. Thus, 
scalp- wound, and contusion of the cranium; fractures of* the skull, 
with injury of the membranes of the brain ; concussion, contusion, 
compression, and wounds of the brain ; — these se’ eral forms of lesion 
are the starting-points of inflammation. ^ * 

Tlie train of symptoms above mentioned, Ij^uj^^ervene at a variable 
period after injury of the head ; and this quest iod of time has a toler- 
ably definite relation to the cause of inflammation, thereby indicating 
the probable source of the symptoms. If dependent upon concussion, 
the symptoms of intra-cranial inflammation appear at a very early 
period — perhaps within a few hours ; as arising from contusion of the 
brain -substance, they generally supervene about the fourth or fifth 
day ; whereas, from contusion of the bone, the inflammatory mischief 
may not appear for a while — many days, or two or three weeks, and 
then suddenly be declared. 

The prognosis of intra-cranial inflammation is always precarious, and 
especially in the second stage, that of effusion or suppuration with coma. 

Trmimcnt , — The head should be shaved, and raised in an elevated 
position; and cold lotions or an ice-bag be applied. Free purgation 
must then be brought into action, and blood-letting in some form. 
Local bleeding by moans of leeches aj)plied to the temples, or cupping 
on the nape of the neck, will always be necessary ; general blood- 
felting iriay be had recourse to according to the severity of the 
symptoms, and small repeated bleedings arc safer and make a more 
permanent impression on the cerebral circulation than one largh blood- 
letting. Antimonial salines prove useful adjuncts to these depletory 
and sedative Iheasures, by continuing their influence dn the system. 
Aconite (Fleming’s tincture), in small doses of a drop or half a drop, 
sm water, every three hours, is recommended by Mr. Spence, as being 
safer .than antimony, which is apt to induce vomiting. Opium had 
better not be administered in large or opiate doses ; although, in the 
form of morphia, it may be given to control furious delirium. Bromide 
of potassium, in large doses, is said to be also veiy efficacious. Calo- 
mel, in small doses,, combined with opium, should be pushed to saliva- 
tion. These measures must be followed up by derivation from the 
head, by means of blisters applied to the nape of the neck or the head. 
A blistering- cap is used by the French Surgeons, and dressing the blis- 
tered surface vdth mercury has sometimes been most effectual for 
restraining effusion in the second stage of inflammation. Ultimately, 
tonics, especially quinine with the mineral acids, and a generous diet, 
may be given with great advantage to relieve the lingering headache, 
and restore the nerve-power and muscular strength. 

The state of the viscera, and of the kidneys in particular, should 
always be examined thoroughly, in relation to both the diagnosis an^ 
treatment of inflammation of the brain, arising apparently frdna any 
injury of the head. ' 
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Chronic Traumatic Encephalitis may be distinguished from the 
acute^orm of this inflammation, by the insidious development of th^ 
symptoms, their less pronounced character, and longer duration. 
mencing at variable periods after the head-injury, — within a few days, 
some weeks, or months — the effects of that injury may have seemingly 
passed off ; whether it was concussion of the brain, or co^tusiop of the 
skull. Commonly, however, some subdued symptoms ^of cerebral 
disturbance remain, continuous from the time of the injury. Oc- 
casional headachb, of a dull, heavy*character, is experienced, with 
perhaps giddiness, %nd loss of memory, or some impairment of vision 
or of hearing ; wi ^lc the patient becomes pale and dispirited, languid 
and irritable. •'Hel'*^)oks very ill. Perhaps an epileptic seizure marks 
the accession of mc^>e positive symptoms. Then the attack is similar 
to that df acute eiiTOphalitis ; but the stage of delirious excitement is 
not so violent, — a muttering delirium, with some pain and heat of 
head, contrafction or dilatation of the pupils, or one pupil may be 
contracted and the other dilated, intolerance of light and sound ; these 
symptoms b^ng succeeded by moaning or screaming, with spasmodic 
twitchings of the face and limbs, as the patient sinks into a comatose 
state, — in the stage of compression, resulting from the effusion of serum, 
lymph, or pus, chiefly within the arachnoid membrane of the brain. 

But subacute traumatic encephalitis is not invariably fatal, nor 
always in this way. The patient may live on, subject to the recurrence 
of symptoms from any occasional cerebral excitement, and unfitted, 
therefore, for the business or pleasures of life ; losing yet more 
gradually his mental and physical powers, he becomes a paralytic 
cripple, until worn out, as a wreck, he dies exhausted. This sad state 
of vegetating existence will be noticed more particularly in connection 
with Spinal Meningitis and Myelitis, as the result of concussion <jt 
the cord, involving the brain. 

The treatvient of chronic intra-cranial inflammation will consist of 
the same measures which are appropriate with reference to the acute 
condition of this disease ; but they should be adapted to the subacute 
character of f the symptoms ; and the treatment direefed rather with 
the view of preventing their development, than in the hope of re- 
moving the products of old-standing arachnitis, or the other structural!^ 
consequences of inflammation, meningeal or cerebl'al. . 

Compression of the brain, indicated by coma, and as depending on 
suppuration^ may justify recourse to the operation of trephining. Bub 
under what circuiry^tances ? Rigors are the surest constitutional sign 
of suppuration, in connection witSTany head-injury. Then with coma, 
and especially with hemip|[e^ia, the only question is the situation ol the 
matter. Scalp- wouncTihjury, or contusion of the bone, with perhaps 
a puffy tumour, will generally indicate the spot. The matter may be 
located between the bone and dura mater; or also bancath this men- 
brane, although very rarely circumscribed within the cavity of the 
arachnoid, — the dura mater then bulging up tensely into the trephine- 
aperture, and not presenting any pulsation. An incision must be made 
and the matter let out. 

The operation will, therefore, be effectual in these two exceptional 
conditions — (1) for the evacuation of matter beneath cranium alone; 
(2) or associated with its circumscribed formation beneath the dura 
mater^ in the cavity of the arachnoid. 
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(3.) Abscess in the Brain may be superficial or deep. The difficulty 
V will be to determine this question. Having trephined the skull, ifi con- 
sen^j^uence of pompression-symptoms, one of two conditions may be 
found. Matter may at once escape through an opening in the dura 
mater, that membrane having sloughed over a communicating abscess. 
The difficulty is solved. But if the membrane be entire, without 
bulging undpr the trephine-aporture, and with symptoms still of com- 
pression, the question again rises as to the situation of the matter, 
superficially or deeply in the brain. In this doubttul condition, the 
dura mater has been divided; yet the patient has died with an abscess 
then discovered, situated just below, under the cortical substance of 
the brain, and thus provokingly close to the trephir e-aperturc; or again 
the abscess, so placed, has burst subsequently, add^ihe patient entirely 
recovered. The one case — that of leaving the brafo intact with a fatal 
result — happened to Roux; the other — that of natural evacuation of tlio 
matter ensuing with recovery — happened to J. L. Petit. The fair 
inference is this — that if an abscess can be reasonably suspected to bo 
situated superfioially^ as shown by the state of the brain at the part 
exposed, a slight incision into the brain may be made to discover and 
evacuate the matter. Deep, or central abscess, also, might be in- 
terrogated in the same way, and for similar reasons. Dupuytreri 
punctured the brain an inch deep, and at once saved the life of his 
patient. Dr. Detmold also made deep incisions into the brain, on three 
different occasions in the same case ; the first saved the man from 
impending death ; the latter two, touching the left ventricle, seemed to 
afford the only chance of recovery. But it is not probable that sucli 
deep incisions will be repeated by other Surgeons. 

Operation of Tuepuining. — The conditions of Head-injury, with 
cpmpression, which render this operation necessary or judicious, have 
been already fully considered in connection with Fractures, and Com- 
pression, as arising from intra-cranial extravasation, or from intra- 
cranial suppuration, contequont 
Fig. G07, on Traumatic Inflammation. The 

operation itself remains to be de- 
scribed. 

The instruments requisite arc 
a trephine or trepan, small or 
largo-sized, according to the pur- 
pose of the operation — either the 
removal of a ^portion of bone as 
the source of compression, or the 
evacuation of subjacent fluid, ex- 
tra vasated blood, or pus. An ele- 
vator and Hey’s saw are the only 
other special instruments. 

The head is to be shaved around 
the seat of operation ; the bone, if 
not already exposed by a scalp- 
wound, must then be laid bare by a 
crucial, or T -shaped incision. The 
trephine, with its centre-pin pird- 
triiding and fixed into the skull, should be worked from left to right, 
with a firm, and even-moving, but light-bearing action, (Fig. 607. 
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A fair groove having been thus made, the steadying centro-pin is no 
longer necessary, and should be withdrawn, lest, passing more deeply^ 
it penetrate the skull first and wound the brain. Complete divisioj>!>dt 
the outer table, and entrance into the diploe, will be jilainly shown by 
the altered character of the detritus thrown up by the saw — the dry, 
white flour of the hard bone being succeeded by bloody# and goft grit. 

A sensation of yielding in entering and passing through the diploe is 
also very perceptible. It should be remembered that no diploe will be 
fo3iii4„ci^^ in^jhildr^ oF^e ag^^ instrument must now be 

worked veryTigTS^ and cautiously, and withdrawn every turn or two 
as it approaches the dura mater, in order that the groove may be ^ 
examined with a probe — a pointed piece of wood or quill — to ascertain 
the depth and iinifoifnity of penetration around the circular piece of 
bone. fW'hen it seems loosened, an elevator is gently, introduced into 
the groove, and the portion of bone removed. 

The particular object of the operation can now be accomplished. 
Vus ^r blood will escape or may be evacuated ; or a depressed portion 
of bone can*be raised, by insinuating the elevator beneath it and bearing 
on the finger or the edge of the firm bone as a fulcrum. This implies 
that in trephining for fracture, the circular piece, or half circle, of bone 
removed must communicate with the edge of the depressed portion 
and afford space for its elevation. Sometimes, a projecting portion of 
bone can be removed with a Hoy’s saw, or bone-pliers, and space thus 
made for the introduction of the clev<ator, without using the tr^hine. 
Certain parts of the skull are also ineligible for trephining ; namely, 
over the occipital bone, in the course of the venous sinuses, and over 
the frontal sinuses. In the latter situation, however, the outer table 
may be first removed and then the inner. In any situation, loose 
fragments or dSbris of bone must be carefully picked or brushed out, 
and the wound gently sponged clean; the scalp is then^a^d down, 
retained with a few sutures, if necessary, and a strip of water- dressing 
applied. 

The after-treatment consists entirely in measures preventive or 
curative of inflammation and its consequences. • 

The results of this operation have been very unfavourable. In the 
Parisian Hospitiils, Nelaton reports, of sixteen cases during fifteen years* 
that all have terminated fatally ; this mortality, however, inpluding 
cases that would have died from the injury of the brain for which the 
operation was performed. 

In the Hospitfjs of Great Britain — England, Ireland, and Scotland 
— the mortality, although very high, has been much less ; and in those 
of the ij'nited States, the proportion, according to Seutor and Goss, is 
one recovery to four deaths. The chance of only one to four in favour 
of life is sufficient to justify the operation under the pressing circum- 
stances for which alone it is now resorted to, — as* the sole chance 
of preserving life. 

The more or less successful re.sults of trephining for gunshot 
fractures of the skull have been already noticed in connection with 
these injuries. 

Tumours of the Head. — (1.) The Scalp is liable to he the seat of 
Cysts or Wens, containing sebaceous matter; or Vascular tumours 
-as Nasvi. ^ 

Cysts not unfrequently form on the head, from,^enlargement of the 
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sebaceous follicles in the scalp. Any such cyst-tumour is then 
^^mmonly known as a wen. Sometimes, however, it may be a mjew 
foliation. The tumour is usually round, or somewhat conical, varying 
in size from a inarblc to a horse-chestnut or# larger, and of soft or 
more solid consistence and clastic character, according to the thickness 
of the qyst-wall and the density of the contained sebaceous matter. 
The tumour ,is painless, or tender only when handled or injured. 
The cyst-wall, having a fibro-ccllular structure lined with epithelium, 
may bo quite thin and membranous, or thicjk, jfnd forming a 
fibrous capsule, when the follicle has long undergone hj^pertrophy. 
But the cellular connection of the capsule with the scalp is generally 
so loose, that it can be readily detached from its bed. The sebaceous 
contents vary in colour and consistence. In a<^c^mt wen, the con- 
tained matter ha^ a whitish or yellowish colour, and ns soft, likotclotted 
cream ; in a wen of longer duration, this matter is greyish and firmer, 
resembling putty, or friable and sometimes stratified iA concentric 
layers. Or the contents may have a mixed character, partly soft and 
yellowish, partly dry, and of a greenish, brown, or black colTTur. "fhese 
different appearances of the sebaceous matter correspond to de- 
generative changes ; a caseous transformation, and discolouration 
produced perhaps by changes in the haunatosine of blood-corpuscles 
which have become intermixed, by pressure or other slight in]nry to 
which the scalp-tumour has been exposed. Under the microscope, the 
sebaceous matter is seen to consist cliiefly of cholesterine, associated 
with blood- particles, €)piihclial scales, and perhaps abortive hairs. 

Wens are often multiple, giving to the head a singularly nodulated 
and unsightly appearance ; more conspicuoiis when the person is bald. 

The dia(j'n()sis of an ordinary scalp-wen is simple; for although, in 
a ^hiii-walled cyst, the consistence may resemble a subcutaneous fatt?/ 
tumour^ or lipoma, the irregular or somewhat lobulated surface and 
even the doughy character of this form of tumour are distinctive. 
While an abscess is distinguished by its more fluid or fluctuating, rother 
than elastic chameter, the tumour is less movable — owing to surround- 
ing infiltration and when threatening to point, the throblfing, painful 
swelling will further declare its nature. A thick-walled sebaceous 
cyst is unlike both these kinds of tumour. Sometimes, a black point 
may be*found on the Summit of the cyst, and through this — which is 
the obstructed duct of the follicle — some sebaceous matter may be 
squeezed, and thus the diagnosis will be determined. 

In the ordinary course of a scalp-weii, the tuTno\|r remains simply 
a harmless disfigurement. But it is ever liable to inflame and ulcerate, 
the integument over the cyst acquiring a bluish-red colour, the skin 
becomes thinner and cracks, and an oozing discharge scabs the surface ; 
when this is removed or falls off, a small fretting ulcer remains, which 
enlarging slowly, cat length evacuates the contents of the cyst, leaving 
a circular cavity, with a thickened margin, and discharging a thin 
foetid fluid. In consequence of inflammatory infiltration around the 
cyst, the tumour loses its movable character, and, getting set in the 
scalp, resembles a more solid tumour with the integument over it 
inflamed. Rarely, the cyst itself is loosened by suppuration, and 
expelled ; the cavity closing up by granulation, and picatrization' com- 
pleting this natural mode of cure. But scalp- wens are 
found in persons who are past middle age, and whose 


generally 
health is 
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natjirally weak or prematurely broken ; this constitutional state tending 
to induce ulceration, and to maintain the obstinate indisposition of 
ulcer to heal. 

The treatment of a scalp-wen will depend upon circumstances. 
When smaTl and quiescent, it may be left alone, unless it be desirable 
to remove it for the sake of appearance. But even tlfen the liability 
to erysipelas supervening on any wound of the scalp, and in an 
nnliealthy'part^ will restrain the Surgeon from unnecessary interference ; 
especially in a patient whoso constitutional condition is unfavourable, 
when any operative procedure should be at least postponed until that 
is improved J:>y medicinal and dietetic measures. On the other hand^ 
in such persons therg is always the greater tendency to ulceration, and 
a tedious cure. ^|nicn the tumour is of larger size and troublesome, 
it should be removed. Tliis may be readily done, by laying open tho 
cyst through its wliolo diameter with a scaljiel, pressing out tho 
» sebaceous contents, and then seizing the wall with a stout forceps, 
enucleate .^he cyst f rom its cellular bei A thin- walled cyst cannot be 
thus shelled out; but the membranous capsule may be detached with 
the handle of the scalpel, and torn out with the forceps. No portion of 
the scalp should ever be removed ; when apparently redundant, it will 
contract; and even when unsound, it will recover itself. Tho lips of the 
incision may be brought together by narrow strips of common adhesive 
plaster, or closed by two or three points of suture. A lint-compress 
‘will promote the union of the surfaces of the cavity; and thb whole 
dressing may be retained by a head-bandage. If, as sometimes 
happens, the lips of tho wound refuse to unite — especially when the 
integument is unsound — the cavity reojjoiis, and must be dressed from 
the bottom with lint soaked in carbolic solution. After entire removal 
of the cyst, the tumour never returns. ^ •• 

Another method of treatment consists in puncturing the cyst, or 
introducing a probe through the black-pointed obstructed duct of the 
follicle, in order to squeeze out the sebaceous matter; then, the opening 
being mad^ of sufficient size, the interior of the cyst freely cauterized 
with nitrate of silver, or a small seton passed in, thus to induce 
inflammatory adhesion of the cavity. But more often a prolonged 
suppurative discharge and open sore results ; ,the cyst-cavity having 
become an indolent and unhealthy ulcer. • 

C oncje nital sebaceous cysts are sometimes met with in the scalp, 
resembling ordinary wens in this situation, but distinguished by the 
often lyifl^g in contact with the dura mater ; the cranium being 
perf orat ed, either in consequence of continued pressure or from con- 
genitally incomplete development. 

In .mfancy or childhood, tho chief question of diagnosis is to 
distu^uish betw^oeu a w'^cn of the scalp, and one which, through an 
opening.Jji. the skull, lies upon the dura mater ; afid which may also 
be an encephalocede or hernial protrusion of the brain. This dis- 
tinction^ will be drawn, principally, by observing whether any such 
tumour enlarges and subsides somewhat under the movements of 
re apiration . and "is rendered fuller by the expiratory acts of coughing 
or erymg ; and by the effect of compression in producing any dis- 
turbance of the cerebral functions. Sometimes, the margin of the 
cranial aperture can be felt with the tip of the finger ; biit it may be 
impossible to thus determine whether the operiing is complete, or a 
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depression only from destmction, or absence of the outer table of, the 
Ncevns will resemble an encephalocele, or a sebaceous cyst with 
craiKal perfbri\ti,OQ ; the tumour being affected by the respiratory 
movements, and when seated in the cranium^ as a pulsatile tumour of 
bone, some cerebral disturbance may be elicited by compression. 
Purplish^ discolouration of the scalp-integument may also present a 
closer resembVince to encephalocele than to a perforating cyst- tumour. 
JThe more or loss complete disappearance of the tumoui:, under pressure 
[is the ohief mark of a vascular or naevoid growth. ^ 

The question of irouhnent turns upon that of diagnosis. It will be 
c obviously perilous to remove a congenital sebaceous cyst, which may 
be in close relation with the brain, unless the ^urgeon oe driven to 
thus interfere by the urgency of cerebral symptoms. , 

(2.) The Graw'uni may be the seat of various tumours, the principal 
forms of which are four in number ; ivory exostosis, situated perhaps 
near the orbit, or on other parts of the cranium ; fibrous or fibro-cystic 
tumour ; myeloid tumour ; and cancer. Their leading symptoms, diag- 
nosis, and treatment arc conveniently exhibited in the following 
tabular view, by Mr. T. Holmes. 


TumourK ttf the 
Shull. 


Myeloid. 


Cancer. 


LecKiivg Symptoms. 


Kxoatosis. 


FIUaiik <»r flbry* 
cyKtic. 


A small and very hard 
tumour, [;rowiTif 2 : very 

slowly, muKXMimpaniod by 
any KymptomK exfofd. in 
very rare cases, when it 
grows IVom liotli tables, or 
in tlic orbit and disjjLucing 
the globe. 

A slowly growing tu- 
mour, more soft, than exos- 
tosis, and more liable to 
aft'ect flic brain by growing 
inwards. 


Diagnosis. 


From diR(*nsod enlarge- 
ments of the bone; by the 
pri'senee of symptoms in the 
latter, and by tlnur less 
distinct and circumscribed 
ouliine. 


TreatTnent. 


Operative inter- 
fer<*m;e is seldom 
justifiable. 


From exostosis, as above ; No interference 
from cancerous tvnnours, | is permissible. Tafe 
1».V its less rapid growtli, | may be piolonged 
and by the other usual | many years, even 
diagnostic marks ; from ; after the tdiiiour 
iibrons tumour of the dura ; has produced pres- 
niater, the diagnosis is sure on the brain 
olivious before perforation . and Cerebral symp- 
of the skull lias taken i toms, 
place, but impossible after- 
wards. I 

These sane observations appl.v to the symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment 
of these forms of tumour; with the exception tliat their cciurso is more rapid, 
and that in all other respects tlie.y Inair a closer resemblance to cancerous 
disease. 


Circumscribed pain in the 
head; soon followed by the 
ai>pearance of a tumour, or 
by softening and pulsation 
at the seat Of pain. The 
tumour grows ra)ndly, and 
HO Ml produces ju essure on 
the brain. Malignant ca- 
jp usually avpII 
marki r*. skill i is usu- 

ally thi(;\ccned around the 
tumour; 


From innocent tumour ; 
by its more rapid aiursf' 
and by the constitutional 
syniptoms. From hernia 
cerebri, followu’ng absorp- 
tion of tlie skull (very rare) ; 
by the greater, violence of 
the pulsation, the absence 
of the movement of the 
brain depiuident on respira- 
tion, and the less uniform 
consistcTKC! of the tumour. 
From vascular tumour (or 
aueurisra by anastomosis)^ 
by tho. cerebral s,ymptoms 
induced by pressure, and 
by the signs of cancer. 


No treatin'ent is 
possible. 


(3.) The Bratn^ a\nd its Memhranes, — {a.') Fsmgous Tumours 
Dura Mater, — Origiiia)»!y described by Louis under ihis general headiiag, 
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different kinds of tumour are comprised^ some being innocent and 
some* malignant. They all, however, agree in certain particulars, and 
can hardly be diagnosed from each other, but must be^ carefully 
tinguished from other forms of tumour. They are •nbn-congemtal, 
and thus distinguished from neevi and from hernial tumours ; and 
they perforate the skull, which distinguishes them from# aneurism by 
anastomosis and from ordinary solid tumours. At an e^rly period, a 
general diagnostic sign is the presence of a thin crackling parchment- 
like layer of bone over the tumour. 

The penetration of any tumour through the skull is made known 
by pulsation communicated from the subjacent brain, and by the cere- 
bral symptoms which pressure on the surface produces ; sometimes, 
also, the margin olj tlfe opening in the skull can be felt. The tumour 
is seldoTn Very prominent, often hardly I'aised above the surface of the 
skull, but fcpls like a soft pulsating spot in the bone. Such pulsating 
♦tumours may be single or multiple. According to the activity of their 
pulsation, some diagnosis may be made between those tumours. Active 
pulsation vull probably denote soft cancer; pulsation communicated 
from the brain may indicate fibrous or tibro-cellular tumour. Some of 
these perforating tumours are not entirely of intra-cranial origin, but 
spring also from the diploe of the bone; and then the diagnostic 
character of pulsation becomes very equivocal. 

The conrtie and term inafion of these tumours depend entirely on 
their nature. The innocent tumours are assuredly not necessarily fatal ; 
a fibroxis tumour of the skull and dura mater has been known to pro- 
duce occasional symptoms of couqirossion for more than fifteen years, 
and yet the patient died at a tolerably advanced age, and of another 
disease unconnected with that of the skull. 

No treatment of any operative kind for the removal of these 
tumours will be warrantable or 
effectual. 

(S.) Congenital Jlermal Timiours 
of the Drain and Membranes. — En- 
cephalocele^ and Meningocele are 
hernial tumours, respectively, of 
the brain and its membranes, or 
of the membranes alone, the pro- 
truding bag being filled with sub- 
arachnoid fluid ; and both kinds of 
tumour result from congenital defi- 
ciency of the hone in some part of 
the skull, generally the occiput. 

(Pig. 608.) The tumour thus formocl 

* Encephalooelo from ocoiput, and apparently from back of the neck. The 
tumour contained a portion of tlie brain, and ibo entire cercl^illum, encloacd in tlie 
dura mater and arachnoid membranes ; tbo*size of the wliole mass being five inches 
and a quarter in length, and three and a half transversely, or nearly as large as 
the child’s head. This protrusion had passed through a congenital opening in the 
occipital bone, two inches and a quarter from before backwards, and one and a 
q^rter across, continuous with the foramen magnum, and the margins of the open- 
ing corresponding with the lateral sinuses. The occipital bone and its condyloid 
articulations wore otherwise perfect ; but immofliately above the commencement of 
the spinal canal there was an ex2)aiuled osseous cavity, and on each side the jugular 
foramen containing its vein and nerves. “ Med.-Cliir, Trans.*’ vol. xxxix. (John 
Z, Laurence.) 


Fig. G08.* 
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varies in size from a pea to a protrusion exceeding the child’s he^ ; it 
soft, rounded, and bluish in colour where covered by thin skin, 
chigh a tumour resembles naovus, in its congenital formation, colour, 
and increasing feize when the child cries ; and it is also difficult to 
distinguish from ’ a congenital sebaceous cyst in the scalp, with per- 
foration of the cranium. The subject of this malformation is usually 
still-bom or j^ies early ; occasionally the child lives to an adult age.. 

Treatment by any operative interference will scarcely be justifiable. 
But — as with spina bifida — when the protrusion is rapidly increasing 
and threatening to burst, a puncture, followed by evenly adjusted sup- 
port, may be resorted to. In one case, an encephalocele was sliced off, 
and the patient survived. 

Hydrocephalus, and Paracentesis Capitis. — &oir otimes the Surgeon 
is called upon to ^puncture the head, to relieve symptoms of compres- 
sion in an otherwise fat.al case of hydrocephalus, in childhood. This 
operative procedure consists in introducing a very fine trocar and 
canula perpendicularly through the anterior fontanelle, away from the 
longitudinal sinus. Two or three ounces of the serous fluid having 
been allowed to escape, the puncture is closed with a piece of lint, and 
the temporary support of a bandage to the head will be advisable. 
The operation may have to be repeated occasionally, at perhaps inter- 
vals of two or three weeks. 


ORGANS OF SPECIAL SENSE, AND THEIR 
APPENDAGES. 

CHAPTER XLTJI.^- 

OPHTHALMIC SURGERY ; OR INJURIES AND DISEASES OF TUE EYE, AND ITS 

APPENDAGES. 

A CONDENSED View of the Injuries and Diseases of the Eye will meet 
the requirements of tli)^ Student and the Practioncr, in the special de- 
partment of Ophthalmic Surgery, as part of a general work on Surgery. 

Injuries. 

Wounds. — (1.) The Eyebrows and Eyelids are liablb to the injuries 
of other soft parts. 

Eicised wounds or cuts are of common occurrence, whether by 
accident or violence. The mobility of these parts, subject to the 
twitching action of the corrugator supercilii and levator palpebr© 
muscles, disturbs the process of adhesion and renders cicatrization 
irregular, with proportionate disfigurement and probable eversion or 
inversion of the lid. 

The consequences of any such wound may be serious, although the 
eye itself escape direct injury ; loss or impairment of vision, where the 
blow has been violent, resulting from some lesion of the nerve centres^ 
or of the optic tract, chiasma, or nerve. 

* Revised and enlarged by Henry Power, F.R.C.S. 
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Thp treatment of the wound is simple. The lips of integument 
must' be accurately adjusted, and retained by two or three points of 
fine suture, as the extent of incision may require. Water-dressing 
and rest will then probably prevent inflammation, and promote union. 

(2.) The eye itself is also liable to the lesions of other soft parts ; 
but, being lodged within the cavity of the orbit, it more frequently 
escapes injury. 

Wovmds are, h<^wever, met with occasionally. An incwed wound or 
clean linear cut maj be caused by a piece of glass or the edge of some 
cutting instrument. Both those occasions of incision I have seen. In 
the latter case, Jjhe end of a sharp chisel suddenly broke off and flow 
into the eye of a man who was using the instrument, dividing the 
cornea and lodging di3e]uy in the globe of the eye. It was withdrawn 
by Mr. Murphy, senior house surgeon at the Hospital. ‘The fragment 
measured five-eighths of an inch in length, three-eighths in breadth; and 
i^ weighed thirty-nine grains. Subsequently I extirpated the eyeball 
on acc<^unt o£ cerebral symptoms, and threatened sympathetic affec- 
tion of the other eye. The patient made an excellent recovery, and 
tliat eye remained unaffected. In another case also of similar acci- 
dent, I removed the injured eyeball, and witli an equally good result. 

Prolapsus of the iris may arise from an incised wound of the 
cornea; the aqueous humour escaping, and the iris protruding through 
the wound. 

Fenetraiing wounds of the eye are of a laccrativo character, bfiing 
produced, in most cases, by some blunt-pointed instrument, which, not 
unfrequontly passing beyond the eye or to one side of it, may enter the 
orbit also, and the brain ; fracture and wound of the brain thus most 
seriously complicating the injury, or proving fatal. Such wounds have 
been occasioned by a fork or steel pen, by a thrust with the poivit of aa* 
umbrella, or a spine of wood abutting from a tree and meeting the eye 
, of a person who was running through a wood. An explosion of gun- 
powder may throw grains of powder in the eye, or grit by the force of 
explosion ; or stray shot from a gun may enter the eye. Both the 
eyes of Mr^^a^ycott, M.P., were accidentally destroyed by a shot which 
centrally penetrated the cornea of either eye. In the diabolical out- 
rage at Clerkenwell by the firing of a barrel of petroleum and gun- 
powder, both eyes of a little boy — one of the victims under my cafe at 
the Royal Free Hospital — were destroyed, and his mother lost her left 
eye entirely in like manner. 

The consequences %f any penetrating wound aro almost always for- 
midable, unless the instrument have been clean and sharp, and have only 
divided the cornea, or penetrated through the sclerotic coat into the 
vitreous humour, without damaging the lens. In general, especially if 
the lens be injured, the eye is lost from the violent inflammation, often 
terminating in suppuration or atrophy, that follows tVie Blow ; and even 
where the immediate effects are less serious, the adhesions that are apt 
to form between the iris and the cornea or lens, constituting anterior and 
posterior synechice, occsision great impairment of vision, or may load to 
sympathetic ophthalmia of the opposite eye. A penetrating fracture of 
the orbit and wound of the brain have obviously most serious conse- 
quences. In one case recorded by Nelaton, a singular result followed. 
The cavernous siiius and internal carotid artery on the opposite side 
were wounded by the thrust of an umbrella into the brbit ; an ai'terio- 
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Tenons aneurism formed, protruding tlie eyeball, and fatal haBmqrrbage 
gnsued. 

^ Treatment.-; — Nothing, of course, can be done to a wound of the eye- 
ball to facilitate repair of the lesion itself ; but the consequences of 
inflammation with regard to this organ and the brain, must be 
promptly nfet* Perfect rest in a darkened room, with local blood- 
letting, blijfboring, and the administration of calomel and opium, con- 
stitute the principal preventive measures. Antiipiony or anything 
likely to produce sickness must be avoided, and alpo active purgation ; 
the efforts of straining in vomiting or defecation affect the eye un- 
favourably, and peril pi’olapsus of the iris. Those cases of cuts and 
lacerations which take place through the mrygin of the cornea and 
implicate the adjoining part of the ciliary region^ are by far the most 
likely to lead to sympathetic ophthalmia. And it may be slated as a 
genera] rule that in such injuries the eye should be at lOnce removed. 
If this proceeding is demurred to by the patient or by the relatives of 
the patient, the treatment above recommended should b§..adopk3d, but 
at the same time an earnest warning should be given that the removal 
of the injured eye will be rendered imperative if, in the course of a few 
days or weeks, the opposite eye become inflamed or the vision impaired. 

In many instances, when the cornea has been cut through, the iris 
protrudes to a greater or loss extent; and when this has occurred, and 
the patient is seen shortly afterwards, an attempt may be made to 
rediicc the prolapsed part with a probe or curette, aided by a drop or 
two of solution of atropine or of csorine, according to the position of 
the wound, — the former being used if the inner or pupillary margin 
of the iris is engaged; the latter, if the peripheral portion be prolapsed. 
These means constitute the best precaution against tbe occurrence or 
^he recftrrence of prolapsus, by insuring dilatation or contraction of 
the pupil. Strangulation of an unreduced prolapsus soon supervenes, 
rendering reduction impossible. If prolapsus of tbe iris cannot be re- 
duced, whether in the first instance or owing to strangulation, *the pro- 
truding portign may bo snipped off with fine curved scissors, to prevent 
any irritation of the eye by its presence ; and cicatrization rapidly 
takes place, leaving a somewhat opaque scar. Any apjjlication of 
nitrate of silver is vnnecessary or injurious. 

Opacity of the lens or its capsule, forming traumatic cataract, may 
eventually necessitate an operation for its extraction. 

Complete disorganization of the eyeball, by or in consequence of a 
penetrating wound, will probably necessitate extii*pation of the organ ; 
as in the two cases already noticed. But, in another case of such 
•wound from a stab with a fork, penetrating the cornea, abscess formed 
in the anterior chamber ; this I opened by a crescentic flap-incision 
with a triangular-bladed Beer’s knife, as for cataract, and the eyeball 
remained with(*)ut affecting the other organ. 

Contusion. — Blows on the eye produce contusion ; restricted to the 
eyebrows and lids, with the ordinary appearance of ‘‘ black-eye,” or 
involving the eyeball, with peculiar appearances. 

Jilack-eye consists of an extravasation of blood in tbe subcutaneous 
cellular tissue of the eyelids ; exhibiting tbe usual disclouration of eo- 
chymosis, and undergoing various shades of colour from black to green 
and yellow, as it disappears. The subconjunctival texture is likewise 
iiifillratcd. E iNjfkysem.tf of the lids sometimes results from severe blows 
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on thc^eye, and is attributable to fracture of the bones of the nose, 
and laceration of the mucous membrane, permitting air to penetrate 
into the subcutaneous connective tissue. Concussion pf» the retina 
may accompany this palpebral lesion, followed by temporary or perma- 
nent loss of sight. In such cases ophthalmoscopic examination will 
sometimes demonstrate patches of ecchymosis on the retina* 

Oontusio'n of the eyeball presents the appearances of blodd extra va- 
sated into ^ the chjimbers of the eye, and especially into the anterior 
chamber, partly or \^o]ly concealing th^iris and pupil. Extravasation 
may here also undergo absorptitm, in a period varying from a week or 
two to some mqjiths, according to the suppression of inflammation. 

Itupture of tlic cyebq||.l, produced by a blow, is always a very serious 
injury; cejmprising escape of the aqueous humour, with perhaps de- 
tacliment of the iris, or dislocation of the crystalline lens forwards into 
the anterior chamber or backwards into the vitreous humour. Some- 
times this humour escapes, and the globe of the eye collapses. Intense 
inflanintation follows any rupturing injury. 

The treaiynent of contusion varies with the damage done. An 
ordinary black-eye may be left to itself, or the disfigurement chased 
away by arnica lotion. The mouse’s-back bruise produced by the 
pounding fist of a prize-fighter has, I believe, been removed by 
puncturing and sucking out the blood. Contusion involving the eyeball 
must be promptly met by measures preventive of inflammation, as by 
the application of cold compresses, with moderate pressure, rest tn a 
darkened rgom, purging, etc.; while rupture of the ball usually requires 
some kind of operative interference. Thus, an artifi(iial pupil may have 
to be made ; or, if much vitreous humour have escaped or hoomorrhago 
taken place, if the lens bo rendered opaque, or the retina detached, the 
immediate removal of the eye should be recommended. - «« 

Foreign Bodies. — Various kinds of foreign bodies are apt to enter 
the eye ^ a grain of sand or particle of brick or mortar, lime, flint, shot, 
or other matter to which the eye may percliance be exposed by occu- 
pation, amiiseipent, accident, or in the event of malicious jntent. Such 
bodies lodge commonly in the conjunctiva, and under either lid ; 
occasionally they are impacted in the cornea, or penetrate deeply into 
the eye. , 

The exposed part of the eye can readily be inspected ; the inside of 
the lower lid and lower part of the globe, simply by depressing the lid 
with the finger, so as to evert the lid, while the patient is desired to 
look up ; or the upptm lid and corresponding part of the globe can be 
examined by raising the lid as the person looks downwards. To com- 
pletely inspect this lid, it is necessary to evert it ; a little procedure 
easily accomplished by laying a probe across the globe of the eye at the 
back of the lid, then taking the eyelashes between the finger and thumb 
and turning the lid upwards over the probe, thus exposing the palpe- 
bral cartilage. Sometimes, however, the eye is shut forcibly and 
screwed up, by the pain of irritation, or timidity of the patient ; and 
eversion cannot be at once effected. 

Treatment , — Removal of a foreign body from the conjunctiva can 
generally be accomplished by a light touch with a probe or fine scoop, 
the hand resting steadily on the cheek ; or a camel’s-hair brush may 
he employed more effectually, and the eye swept round to remove more 
than one particle. In the Welsh iron-mining distr^ts, the workmen 
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have a knack of skilfully licking out a particle of iron from th^ eye ; a 
^nasty mode of performing a nice ophthalmic operation^ but it answers 
^well, and dhe tongue-brush is always ready for any emergency. 
Powder, of any kind, must be syringed out with water; or lime may 
be neutralized and removed by thus applying weak vinegar-and- 
watel‘, and" subsequently instilling a few drops of oil two or three times 
a day, ^ 

Abrasion of the conjunctiva sometimes occurs, without the presence 
of Vi foreign body, as by the scratch of a finger-nail ; and any such 
injury will occasion more pain, if loss irritation, than a rough particle 
in the eye. A drop of castor oil is, according to My, Bowman’s ex- 
perience, the most soothing application ; bu{ a small pad of cotton 
wool should, in addition, be placed on the closed eyelid, and a bandage 
passed round’ the head, so tliat the eye may be kept at rest. Tlie 
abraded epithelium is usually restored in the course of a day or two. 

Impacted and penetrating foreign bodies are to be extracted as 
soon as possible. Sportsmen engaged in shooting frequently^ receive 
sljots in the eye, and many eyes are annnally lost in this way. The fact 
of the entrance of the shot is in all instances a subject of anxious in- 
quiry. Accurate conclusions may somotiraes be drawn from a careful 
consideration of the position of the head of tlie patient in regard to the 
point from whence the shot was fired, his distance from it, and the 
strength of the charge. As a rule, the shot may be held to be lodged in 
the' eye when there is a distinct hole in the cornea or sclerotic, through 
which a probe can be passed, — when the iris is torn and the Jens is hazy 
or cataractous. In Such cases, if the patient will consemt, removal of 
the eye is the best treatment, as it can never again become a useful organ, 
whilst the presence of the shot is exceedingly likely to cause irritation, 
'‘followed by sympathetic inflammation in the opposite eye. In some 
rare cases, however, shots have remainod for a long time imbedded in 
the eye, without being productive of any harm. And tlie risk of 
sympathetic ophthalmia is much less if the shot has passed quite" through 
the globe, an <3 lodged in the connective tissue and fat of. the orbit. 

In the slighter forms of injury, inflammation generally subsides 
after removal of the cause, but it should be subdued if it continue ; 
remembering, however, tliat after the i*emoval of any small particle of 
matter fi*om the eye, tlie sensation of its presence remains for some 
time, with continued redness of the conjunctiva and lachrymation. 
This sensation is sympathetic, and practically misleading. 

Diseases. 

Diseases of the Eyelids. — (1.) Hordeolum^ or Stye , — A minute 
boil, beginning at the edge of the lid, as a small, red, hard swelling, 
accompanied with itching and a sense of stiffness. The whole lid per- 
haps becomes involved, and the eye closed. Matter forms and dis- 
charges from the summit of the boil, a small slough of cellular texture 
escapes, and the red swelling subsides and disappears. Sometimes 
this furuncular inflammation remains indolent, without suppuration. 

Weak and scrofulous children are most subject to this affection; 
adults far less commonly. 

Treatment consists in warm fomentations or poultices, until pointing 
occurs ; with tonics, attention to the bowels and diet. Indolent stye 
may be touched with nitrate of silver. 
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(2.) Abscess in the Meibomian follicles . — An obstructed follicle, con* 
taming retained secretion, forms a minute, solid granule, which irri* 
tates the eye. Abscess of the follicle follows. The lower lid is com-^ 
monly affected. ; 

The treatment is simply a puncture and evulsion of the small nodule 
by means of a scoop ; then the irritation subsides. 

(3.) Ciliary Blepharitis^ or Ophthalmia j^ar^i.-r-Inflammation at 
the roots of the eyelashes, forming minute pustules, which, discharging, 
encrusts and matj^the eyelashes together, and gums the eyelids during 
sleep. The hairs b^bomo misplaced and inverted, constituting the state 
named trichiasis ; or the hair-bulbs arc destroyed, and the hairs shed, 
leaving the margins of the lids ulcerated and raw, or rounded into a 
smooth, red, shining ei(;atrix, having neither hairs nor Meibomian 
orifices. fSuperadded to this state, the puncta may be obliterated, the 
tears running over the checks, causing irritability and blinking of the 
lids, and thus "constituting the condition properly named lippitudo. 

Treatment , — Any accumulation of crusts must be carefully washed 
off nigTit and“^oriiing, in order to remove this source of irritation, and 
to make applications to the minute sores at the roots of the hairs. For 
this twofold purpose, also, they may be kept closely cut with scissors, 
providing they are not inverted. Stimulating ointments, such as the 
diluted ung. hydrarg. nitratis, should then be applied by a small camel’s- 
hair brush. Lotions arc use^l adjuncts — e.g,^ the carbonate of soda or 
the acetate of lead, from two to four grains in the ounce of distilled 
water. With nlcoration^ the hairs should be plucked out. Lippitudo 
maybe much relieved by slitting up the canaliculi. The general treat* 
mcmt throughout must be tonic, and have special regard to the state of 
the digestive organs. Attention should be paid to the refraction of the 
eye, and, when required, appropriate glasses should be ordered. 

(4.) Trichiasis is an irregular growth of the eyelashes, thd general 
form of the eyelid remaining unaltered, and the ciliary misplacement 
arisingrfrom any cause. A single hair, or several, may be affected, 
with proportionate irritation and a constantly watery state of the eye. 

The treatyfient is simple, and often effectual. The offending hair or 
hairs must be removed ; a single hair by forceps, with a slow, steady 
pull so as not to snap it and leave the root ; or several hairs may be 
removed by dissecting out the small portion of ^id, external to the 
tarsal cartilage, in which their roots are implanted, and uniting the 
wound with a suture. Where only two or three cilia are wrongly 
directed, an ingeni^i^ns little operation has been suggested to rectify 
this displacement. This consists in doubling a long hair, and thread- 
ing a needle with the loop. The point of the needle is then made to 
penetrate the edge of the lid at the base of the hair, and to emerge 
through the skin. As the loop follows, it is cast over the offending 
cilium, which is thus made to pursue the track of ^the needle, and 
assume a new direction in which it no longer comes into contact with 
the surface of the cornea. 

(o.) Entropion . — An inversion of the lids as distinguished from tri- 
chiasis, which is a displacement, chiefly by ingrowth, of the eyelashes. 
But the two conditions are frequently associated. Both occasion the 
same symptoms of irritation of the eye, and are aggravated by 
their concurrence. Entropion arises from various causes, and presents, 
therefore, certain special and incidental symptoms. Spasm of the 
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orbicularis palpebrarum muscle, in the irritable ophthalmia of children, 
is the simplest form of entropion, and as affecting the lower •lid; a 
mmilar spasmodic inversion happens in the relaxed lower lid of old 
persons. Cfirbnic inflammation of the palpebral conjunctiva occasions 
a far more severe and obstinate entropion, the upper tarsal cartilage 
carvii^ upen itself, until the whole range of eyelashes turns back- 
wards agaipst the globe. Contraction of the conjunctiva, consequent 
on prolonged stimulation by nitrate of silver or sulphate of copper, or 
cicatrization following injury from acids, caustic alkalies, or^bums, are 
occasional causes. * 

TrG<itment must of course have reference to any cause in operation. 
Various procedures have been devised to counteract the Resulting inver- 
sion. J^xcision of an elliptical portion of the jlkin of the lid, together 
with the subjacent fasciculus of muscle, and then uniting tht edges of 
the wound with fine sutures, may effect a cure in a flaccid lid, subject 
to spasmodic inversion. Care should be taken lest, by'removing too 
largo a portion of skin, an opposite state, eversion of the lid, be pro- 
duced. M. Arlt has suggested a plan which gives in s^Trne instances 
excellent results. The eyelid is firmly fixed by a blepharospath, which 
prevents bleeding. A very sharp Grafe’s linear cataract-knife is then 
made to penetrate the margin of the lid, between the point of emergence 
of the cilia and the orifices of the Meibomian glands, to the depth of 
about one-sixth of an inch ; the point of the knife is then thrust 
through the skin, and is carefully conducted from one end of the lid 
to the other. (Fig. G09.) By this means the roots of the cilia, with a 
portion of the free border of the lid, are completely detached, except 
at the two extremities of the cut. A crescentic portion of the skin of 
the lid above the upper incision is now removed, and, as is shown in 


Fia. GOO* Fig. GlO.f 



Fig. filO, the upper border of the piece containing the roots of the cilia 
is attached by sutures to the upper border of the second incision. An 
exirem.e degree of inversion, by incurvation of the tarsal cartilage, may 
be overcome by «Mr. Strcatfcild’s expedient. The skin of the lid having 
V)een dissected up, a long, narrow, wedge-shaped slice is excised from 
th^ tarsal cartilage, forming a groove extending the whole length of 
the liarsus. Excurvation is thus produced, and the flap of skin being 
replaced is united with sutures. J 

* This wing shows the first stage in the method of treating entropion recom'- 
mended by Arlt. 

t This drawing shows the second stage in Arlt’s method of treating entropiou-t 
t For metbod see Lancet^ April 14, 1877. 
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Tricliiasis may require removal of the eyelashes, with the portion 
of tars&l margin containing their roots. 

(6.) Ectropion — ever non of the lids — is the oppositp condition to 
entropion. The appearance of the inner surface of the lifts — the con- 
junctiva — red, swollen, and discharging, will be readily recognized. 
Eversion arises either from chronic thickening of the palpebral con- 
junctiva, which presents granular excrescences — the state known as 
granular Lids ; or, from contraction of the skin, by cicatrization, as 
after a bum on thft cheek. 

Treahmmt, here ^so, must have reference to the cause in operation, 
and to the resulting deformity. Thickening of the conjunctiva may 
bo reduced by the moderate application of nitrate of silver, or diluted 
ung. hydrarg. nitratis, diluted ung. hydr. nitrico-oxydi, or diluted ung. 
zinci oxyeft. This failing, a portion of the palpebral conjunctiva must 
bo excised, that the lid may be restored to position by contraction; and 
it^rnay be necessary to remove also a wedge-shaped piece of the tarsal 
cartila^je. Or a method devised by' Dieffenbach may prove more 
effectual; anincisioii through the lid down to the conjunctiva, which 
is drawn out so that the lid resumes its riglit direction to the globe, 
wlien the projecting fold is snipped off, and the incision closed. 
Another method suggested by Diciffenbach, when the ectropion is due 
to the cicatrix of an abscess or burn, consists in making a triangular 
incision with the base upwards, enclosing the cicatrix, which is entirely 
removed ; the two sides of the upper horizontal cut are prolonged to 
such a distance as may scorn requisite, and the skin freely separated 
from the subjacent tissues. (Eig. Gil.) The eyelid is then placed in its 
proper position, and the edges of the wound carefully brought together 
by sutures, as shown in Fig. 612. In other instances, again, it may 



become requisite to perform a plastic operation. One amongst many 
methods of performing such a procedure is shown in the accompanying 
figures. (Figs, G13, G14.) In all instances, however,, the shape of the 
flaps must be varied with the position and extent of the cicatrix, and 
with an intelligent conception of the object of the operation. It may 
be accepted as a general rule that as small a portion as possible of the 
original skin should be removed, or the patient may be left in a worse 

* The figure shows the incisions required in Diefieiibach’s method of treatin"* 
ectropion resulting from cicatrix. ^ 

t This figure shows the appearance of the wound in Dieffenbach's operation for 
ectropion, after the sutures have been tied. 
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condition than he was before the operation; and it may further be 
borne in mind that, as the operation is primarily undertaken for the 
cure of a deformity, the effects of the incisions about to be made 
should be carefully considered before they are made, and the greatest 
care should bo taken in the accurate adaptation of the flaps. An 
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everting cicatrix of tlio eyelid may lastly bo remedied by tlie trans- 
plantation or transposition of a portion of ad joining healthy skin. 

(7.) FJpicaidhus. — A crescentic fold of redundant skin at the inner 
corner of each eye, partly or wholly (concealing the carnnclo. Being 
associated with a depression of the nasal bones, the face has a laterally 
stretched, Chinese exjiression. This disappears somewhat, as, in after 
life, the bridge of the nose rises, and carries up the fold of integu- 
ment. t 

The only cure is by pinching up a vertical fold of skin between the 
eyebrows, removing it, and uniting with sutures. ^ 

(8.) Jhvlon of the Lids — Anchylohlepharon, — This state may be 
partial, and resulting from ulceration, or complete and congenital. 

Division of the jlinction, and separation of the lids, will sometimes 
prove successful. 

(9.) Union of the Lids to the Glohe — Symhlepharon, — This state 
also may be more or less complete, but it is, I beli^[?ve, always of trau- 
matic origin ; the adhesions resulting from, destruction of the opposed 
surfaces of conjunctiva, as by cpiick-lime injury or a burn. One of the 
worst cases T ever saw was owing to an accidental thrust in the eye 
with a hot poker. 

Division of ;bhe adhesions and separation of the Surfaces is the 
only mode of cure. But union is apt to return ; to obviate which, Mr* 
Walton divides the band vertically, through its entire thickness, and 
brings the edges of each side together by sutures. 

* This fi«?uro shows the incision that may be made to rectify an ectropion result- 
ing from a cicatrix. 

t This figure shows the mode in which the fiap, limited by the incisions seen in 
Fig. 613, may be brought up and fixed by sutures to rectify an ectropion resulting 
from a cicatrix. ^ 
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Deficiency of the eyelids may occur from wounds or cicatricial con- 
traction. But the loss of substance will sometimes admit of repair by 
plastic operations ; a suitable portion of skin being transplanted from 
an adjoining part, either by twisting round or gliding forwards the 
requisite integumental covering. Thus, for the repair of the upper 
eyelid, a flap may be borrowed from the forehead ; for the* lower eye- 
lid, from the cheek. • 

(10.) Hare Eye— Lagophthalmos — ^is an open state of theeye^ arising 
from various causes. Structural conditions, as the contraction of a 
cicatrix, resemble ectropion ; and are amenable to the same treatment. 
Paralysis of the orbicularis muscle, from various conditions afFecting 
the facial trunk *of the seventh nerve or portio dura, allows the levator 
palpebrce to act unopposed, and thus keeps the eye open. Exposure to 
cold may Ifave this paralyzing effect temporarily ; or it may depend on 
some more centric and permanent cause, as a tumour in the course of 
thg nerve, disease of the petrous portion of tlie temporal bone trans- 
mitting^he nerve, or upon congestion of the brain. 

The trea.hr^nt will be guided entirely by the apparent cause. Tem- 
porary paralysis may be relieved by derivation — a blister behind the 
ear. 

(11.) Ptosis is a dropping of the upper lid, owing to paralysis of the 
third, or motor-oculi, nerve ; the eye itself is abducted, the pupil dilated 
and fixed, and vision somewhat impaired with crossed diplopia. The 
eyelid is smooth and un wrinkled, and the forehead furrowed by*the 
frequent action of the occipito-frontalis muscle, in attempting thus to 
raise the lid. Headache, giddiness, and other cerebral symptoms, 
may denote congestion of the brain as the cause ; or ptosis may be 
symptomatic of general debility. 

Congenital ptosis sometimes occurs, and then, probably, the tevatou 
palpebr09 muscle is altogether wanting. 

The treatment of ordinary ptosis must be directed to the removal of 
cerebral f’^ongestion, by derivation and purgatives, followed by stimu- 
lants and tonics ; or, when depending on general debilij^y, the latter 
kind of remedifil me<asures will be alone appropria.te. Ptosis, otherwise 
incurable, may perhaps be remedied by an operative procedure — re- 
moval of a portion of skin from near the eyebrow, in order that the 
lid may be subject to the elevating action of the occipito-fronfcilis 
muscle. This should not be had recourse to when double vision would 
. be established by the abducted state of the eye. 

(12.) Spasmodic twitching of the orbicularis muscle is accompanied 
with a visible quivering of the skin of the eyelid, known as Uve-hlood, 
Either lid may be affected, commonly the lower one. It usually results 
from or accompanies states of nervous debility, but appears to bo 
symptomatic of intestinal irritation, especially by ascarides. 

Treatment will* chiefly consist in the administration •of purgatives 
and tonics, 

(13.) Hysterical Affection of the Eyelids is characterized by sudden 
and aente paroxysms of pain in the lids and eyes, aggravated by slight 
pressuipe, and occurring in girls or young women otherwise subject to 
hysteria. I have not met with any notice of this affection in books, 
but I have seen a well-marked case in a young lady, who also suddenly 
— two days — lost the sight of her right eye, and so completely that 
she could only discern the glimmering of a strong light with that eye. 

VOL. u. * 
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The organ itself was not diseased in any way; although carefully 
examined with the ophthalmoscopej no change could be detected 
Menstruation was healthy. 

Chloroform seemed to me likely to prove the readiest means of 
subduing the paroxysms in this case ; and having administered it on 
one such c^casion which I happened to witness, the pain ceased, but 
returned 9 s the anaesthetic influence passed off ; on renewing it, the 
pain again subsided, and the patient slept the remj^inder of the night. 
Next morning, she was as well as ever; the amaui’osis remaining. 

(14.) Morbid Growths or Tumours of the Lids . — he same tumours as 
in other j)arts of the body are liable to form in the eyelids, only on a 
smaller scale. Thus may be enumerated, more particularly, cysts, 
enJjirged sebaceous follicles, warts, nnavi, ai?d cancer, including the 
epithelial variety. The pathology of these growths, as ahecting the 
lids, scarcely requires any special notice, and particulars of this kind 
will be fqund in works on 0])]ithalraic Surgery. ^ 

The treatvieut is not peculiar. (Irowtlis situated in the eyelids must 
be removed, either by careful dissection, or by tine ligature. A nmvus 
having formed in the upper eyelid, about the size of a large pea, I 
passed a thread underneath tlie skin, around the base, by means of a 
fine curved needle ; and the skin being thus preserved, no ectropion 
followed. 

Lice — phthiriiis or crab-lice.^ as distinct from pediculi of the scalp 
— sometimes lodge about the roots of the eyelashes. They occasion 
an intolerable itcliing, and the lashes present a powdery appearance, 
clogging the roots with yellowish-grey and brown crusts, so as to 
resemble ophthalmia tarsi. JJut the movements of the insects may bo 
detected. 

White precipitate ointment — ung. hydrarg. ammonio-chloridi — 
smeared into the roots of the eyelashes, will soon destroy the enemy. 

Diseases of the TjACHKYmal ArpARA’rus. — This appendage to the 
Eye consists of the lachrymal gland, situated within the outer angle 
of the orbit, wdiich secrei es the tears to moisten the eye ; the puncta 
and canaliculi, situated at the inner angle of the eye, wtich drain away 
any superfluous fluid into the adjoining lachrymal sac, as a temporary 
receptacle ; and of the lachrymo-nasal canal or duct, which conveys 
sucii fluid into the lower meatus of the nose. 

(1.) TheLachry^nal Gland . — This small almond-shaped body is rarely 
the seat of injury or disease. Sheltered, in a recess, within the outer 
angular process of the frontal bone, the lachrymai gland is not exposed 
to violence ; and it seldom participates in the inflammation of neigh- 
bouring tissues, nor seems subject to disease commencing in its struc- 
ture. Inflammation, acute and chronic, and growths, simple and 
malignant, are described by some writers, especially foreign anthers. 

The ducts of the lachrymal gland are liable to ifecome obstructed, 
forming a small cyst-like tumour in the upper eyelid — daoryops — which 
is plainly seen when the lid is everted. Puncture of the cyst is apt to 
be followed by a minute fistulous aperture in the skin, through which 
the secretion continually distils. This dacryo 2 )s fistulosus may be 
remedied, by passing a thread through the opening and thickness of 
the lid, bringing it out at the conjunctival surface. A knot having 
been made at one end, this end is drawn into the fistula, and, by con- 
tinued traction of the other end, the knot is made to ulcerate its way 
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through the conjunctival surface* The tears thus being diverted, the 
fistulous aperture may be closed by paring and uniting its edges. 

Tumour of the gland presents a lobulated enlargementiut the outer 
angle of the orbit. Extirpation is the only remedy. This operation 
may also have to be performed to overcome the inconvenience of an 
overflow of tears, when the puncta and canaliculi, at the tuner •angle 
of the eye, have been wholly destroyed by an extensive burif. In three 
such cases, Mr. Di^on has extirpated the gland ; and these are the only 
instances of this oj^ration which have fallen within his experience. 
The gland has been removed with the eye ; and sometimes it has been 
involved in the disease of this organ, but. more frequently found in a 
healthy state. 

Care must be taken ifot to confound a syphilitic node with a swelling 
of the laclfrymal gland. In the former disease the free use of iodide of 
potassium will.usually speedily effect a cure. 

. (2.) Lachripiidl Ohstructions. — ^Thc puncta, canaliculi, the lachrymal 
sac, and fhe nasal duct are severally liable to become the seat of ob- 
struction ; an3. far more frequently than the excretory ducts of tho 
gland itself. Thickening of the delicate lining mucous membrane 
would scorn to be the cause of obstruction, in each of these portions of 
the lachrymal excretory apparatus. 

JEpipliora is an overflow of tears, and may therefore be symptomatic 
of any lachrymal obstruction on the nasal side. Obstruction of the 
puncta or of the canaliculi will be attended with a com])lete overflow ; 
none of the secretion finding its way into the sac. Obstruction of the 
nasal duct^ by stricture, necessitates an accumulation of the tears and 
mucus, within the sac ; forming a swelling — nma^cele — just below the 
inner angle of the eye. The distended sac becomes inflamed and 
suppurates, forming an abscess ; and this at length discharges itselfr 
through an opening in the skin, constituting lachrynialis. 

The appearances of these transitional states are too obvious to need 
doscriptfon. The fistulous opening is generally beset with fungous 
granulations, owing to the constant irritation of the ^trickling dis- 
charge. Fiirtlier destruction of the surrounding skin, or even of the 
bony casement of the sac, sometimes ensues. Or, the fistulous opening 
contracts to a small pin-hole aperture, resembling ojib of the puncta. 

Treatment , — The cause of obstruction • 

must be removed, and for this purpose Fia. G15.* 

its seat must bo reached. Inflammatory 
thickening of the mefnbrano lining the sac 
and nasal canal may be lessened by small 
oval blisters applied over the sac. Astrin- 
gent lotions of alum or tannin dropped 
into the eye, pass through the puncta to 
the thickened membrane. Acute inflam- 
mation should be met by warm fomenta- 
tions and water-dressing ; and when abscess 
has supervened, an incision must be made 
into the sac and the pus evacuated. The 
general health should be attended to, ac- 
cording to its condition in the course of 
the case. Tonics will generally be indicated. 

* Shows the mode of passing a probe through the canalicuriis into the nasal sac. 
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Operative removal of the obstruction. — The proceeding which will 
be appropriate, varies with the seat of obstruction. 

The puriQta may be contracted ; and then Mr. Bowman recommends 
that one of them should be cut across close to the obstruction, and 
the canaliculus slit up on a fine probe, as in Fig. 615. When the 
canaliculus the seat of contraction, the sac may be punctured below 
the tendo-®culi, and the canal slit up on a fine probe run into it from 
the sac up to the point of obstruction. The tendo-opuli is easily found 
as it crosses tlio sac, by pressing with the point pf the finger on the 
inner side, and thus putting the tendon on the stretch. Displacement 
of the puncta, resulting from thickening of the conjunctiva by chronic 
inflammation, is to bo rernedied in another way. Mr. Bowman slits 
up the canal from the punctum to a spot whe?e it can catch the tears 
before it can overflow the margin of the lid. After cither of these 
operations, the probe must be introduced for several (^ys to prevent 
closure of the wound. 

The lacJirymal sac and nasal duct are, perhaps, more commonly tho 
seat of obstruction, by thickening, of the lining memlS^rane forming 
stricture. The last-mentioned operation — that of slifci iiig up ^ canali- 
culus from the punctum, with a probe-pointed canaliculus knife 
(Figs. 516, 617) — afibrds a ready entrance to this portion of the lachry- 
mal excretory apparatus. The tarsus being put on the stretch, a probe 
of sufficient thickness is introduced — best by tho Surgeon standing 
behind the patient — and passed along the opened canaliculus, until its 
extremity strikes against tho 
Fig. 616.*^ inner wall of the sac. Then, 

\ keeping it there, the probe is 
a raised to a vertical position, 

H and carefully slid downwards 

to the seat of stri<*turc ; ob- 
serving to take the diirction 
of the canal, somewhat back- 
wards and outwards. The in- 
strument is thus passed into 
the nasal cavity, and on with- 
drawing it, the contents of the 
sac may be pressed down into 
tho nose, or after any tem- 
porary swelling has been re- 
duced by fomentation. This proceeding must be repeated 
from time to time, until a cure is effected; just as in the treat- 
ment of stricture of the urethra by gradual dilatation. There 
is this, however, important difference — that, as the lachrymo- 
nasal duct is ensheathed in a bony canal, thickening of its 
lining mucous membrane takes place concentrically ; any 
undue violence, therefore, would only increase the inflammatory thick- 
ening, instead of lessening the stricture. 

The introduction of a style through the sac, after slitting up the 
canaliculus, and allowing it to remain for a short time in the nasal 
canal, is another mode of treatment. 

* Weber’fl ]irf>be-pointed knife, for slitting up the^canaliculus. 
t* The canaliculus is here shown after division, with a probe inserted into the 
nasal duct. ' 



Fig. 617.t 
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D^lcryoZif Jiff. —Concretions, by deposition of tbe earthy salts of the 
tears, sometimes form in the canaliculi or in the sac. This occasion of 
obstruction is also attended with the constant overflow o£» tears, swell- 
ing in the situation of obstruction, inflammation, and perhaps sup- 
puration. 

The introduction of a probe into the canaliculus, or tln^ce into the 
sac, will detect the presence of tlie concretion ; which must then be 
removed by an i^icision, a scoop being used to extract the foreign 
body. 

A detached eyelash sometimes intrudes into one of the canaliculi ; 
its point protruding irritates tho caruncle and semilunar fold ; or it 
may almost escape detection. 

Remo;tral of the hair with a fine forceps will at once terminate this 
inconvenience. • 

Polypus has been known to form in the lachrymal sac ; giving rise 
to a tumour, or swelling of soft consistence, and varying in size from a 
pea to»a filbcj't. 

Any such growth may bo removed with fine scissors or ligature, 
the sac having been laid open. 

Diseases of the Conjqncttva. — (1.) Conjunctivitis, or Ophthalmia. 
— Inflammation of tho conjunctiva, originating in this membrane, 
presents certain characteristic ap|)oarancos ; and whereby it can be 
distinguished from inflammation of the sclerotic coat of the eye itself, 
or sclerotitis — a very important diagnosis. • 

Symptoms , — Conjunctivitis is denoted by bright scarlet redness of 
the conjunctiva; most apparent on the inner surface of the lids and 
junction around t!\e sclerotic coat of the eye, but shading off as it 
approaches the cornea; and this redness consists of a network of tho 
conjunctival vessels, which are plainly seen owing to their sr.porficyil 
position, tortuosity, open arrangement, and large size, as well as by 
their mol^ility. On the other hand, the redness of sclerotitis is 
most marked around the edge of the cornea, in the form of a dusky 
pink zone — sclerotic zone — shading off as it disappcjjirs backwards 
beneath the fibrous expansion of the recti muscles ; and this zonular 
redness is simply a uniform tint without visilde anastomoses, tlie 
sclerotic vessels being closely set together and of synaller size. Sclero- 
tic redness is characteristic of several forms of disease in tho ^oep- 
seated tissues of the eye ; and therefore the twofold distinctive features 
of its situation and tho vascularity, as compared with that of con- 
junctivitis, should be carefully noted by the student and observed in 
practice. The additional symptoms of conjunctival inflammation are 
smarting, heat, weight, and stiffness in the lids, and as the disease 
advances, a sensation as if a grain of sand were rubbing between them 
and the globe. There is a more or less abundant flow of tears op 
lachrymation, particularly on exposure of the eye, and^ome intolerance 
of’ light. 

The causes of this simple and typical form of the disease may be — - 
slight local irritation, as by an inverted eyelash or other small foreign 
body in the eye, or exposure to cold and damp ; disorder of the 
digestive organs and general, debility. March winds «and dyspepsia, 
co-operating, frequently give rise to ordinary conjunctivitis. 

Treatment — The removal of any source of local irritation must, of 
course, be. primarily attended to. Remedial measures should then 
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have reference to the state of the inflammation, and of the general 
health. Topical bleeding, by a leech or two, or cupping to the temple, 
will rarely be necessary ; derivation by blistering, and weak astringent 
lotions or eye-washes, usually proving sufficient to reduce the vascu- 
larity. The liquor plumbi diacetatis, fifteen minims to tlie ounce of 
distilled wa^er, forms a useful collyrium ; though it should never be 
used when "there is any abrasion of the surface of the cornea, lest a 
white deposit should take place. Warm fomentations, and especially 
warm poppy fomentations, are often very agreeable and soothing to 
the patient. Spermaceti ointment may be smeared on the eyelashes 
at bed-time, when there is any tendency to gumming of .the lids during 
sleep. The general* treatment should not be of a lowering character ; 
active purgation will rarely be requisite, but regulation of tlic bowels 
and the correction of any error of diet constitute the plan of treatment. 
Thus, a stomachic mixture, consisting of bicarbonate of potash, the 
diluted hydi’ocyanic acid, with the tinctures of gentian and rhubarb, 
may often be prescribed with great benefit; combined with plain 
nutritious food. Touica will often have to be resorted to ; quinine and 
iron or the mineral acids. • 

Varieties of conjunctivitis are worthy of differe^itlal notice. 

(u.) Catarrhal Ophthalmia. — A peculiar characteristic of this va- 
riety — observes Mr. Dixon — is the existence of numerous red blotches 
at different parts of the network of vessels, produced by some of 
thescP having given way and allowed their blood to become extrava- 
sated. The extravasal ions vary much in size ; some being'as small as a 
pin’s head, whilst others almost equal the breadth of tlie cornea. 
Mucous secretion, little at first, may afterwards become so profuse as 
to resemble another variety of Ophthalmia, — tlie puruletit. Sometimes, 
tbo sclerotic is involved, as denoted by a pink zone at the margin of the 
cornea ; and, the subconjunctival cellular tissue getting infiltrated, 
the conjunctival membrane is raised over the sclerotic into a blob 
containing serous fluid, an ajipcarance which ceases abruptly at the 
margin of the, cornea. This elevated condition of the mflamed con- 
junctiva is named ChetNOsis, The upper eyelid also frequently becomes 
oedematous, and overhangs the lower lid, — in this mixed state of con- 
junctival and schirotic inflammation. 

Treatment, — The unrnixed stn.te of inflammation, when the con- 
junctiva alone is affected, and without constitutional disturbance, 
requires no further treatment than the local application of nitrate of 
silver in solution,- — two grains to the ounce of distilled water, which 
should be dropped into tlie eye, twice or thrice a day. Previously to 
using the drops, the conjunctiva should bo cleansed with warm water. 
Eye-drops, in this and other ophthalmic affections, are introduced by 
just separating the lids with the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, 
and then inserting the drop by a camel’s-hair brush, or by means of a 
pipette, between the lids at the outer angle of the eye, so that the fluid 
shall pass, in’ the course of the tears, over the globe. This being con- 
tinued for a week, it may then be used once a day, for perhaps a week 
longer, when the euro will be complete. If the sclerotic and perhaps 
the cornea have become implicated, nitrate of silver must bo omitted, 
and the inflammation treated as when those textures of the eye are 
alone affected. 

(Z>.) Phlyctenular or Pustular Ophthalmia is characterized by little, 
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reddish, aphthons-like elevations on the conjunctiva, having whitish 
centres* but not containing pus ; and each surrounded by a plexus of 
blood-vessels. They are sometimes seated on the edge of the cornea. 
This variety of ophthalmia frequently occurs, particularly In children. 

The treatment should consist in clearing the bowels with some 
mild laxative or brisk purgative, according to the age and strength of 
the patient ; the administration of quinine, or quinine and iron, or 
of cod-liver oil ; and -the application to the under surface of the upper 
lid of a small portion of the so-called Pagenstecher’s ointment, com- 
posed of two or fouf grains of the binoxide of mercury in one ounce 
of spermaceti ointment. 

(c.) Purulcfd Ophthalmia , — In this variety of the disease, the cornea 
is very liable to beconA) involved ; tluis constituting its distinctive 
peculiariti^. Three -varieties are recognized ; purulont ophthalmia, 
as it occurs in adults^ in ncw-horu infanL% and that of gonorrha^-al 
origin. But they all agree in implicating the cornea, and also often 
resembje each other so closely, as not to be distinguished otherwise 
than by theii** respective origins. 

Purulent ophthalmia, in a well-marked state, presents the follow- 
ing appearances. The lids ^c dull red or purple, swollen and oedema- 
tous ; when drawn apart, thick yellow purulent secretion oozes out 
from the conjunctiva, and, if allowed to dry, forms a crust, conceal- 
ing the eyelashes. The patient cannot open Ins heavy eyelids, and 
is pale and depressed, the more so with the belief that ho is blind. 
Chemosis exists to such a degree as to overlap the cornea, and ulcera- 
tion or sloughing of the cornea suporvones. Tlic former commences at 
the extreme margin of the cornea, undcrjieath the overlapping che- 
mosis, and might therefore escape observation ; extending as a deep 
crescentic groove, perforation takes place?, and prolapsus of the iris, 
which appears as a small dark nodule at the bottom of the ulce"r, with 
some deformity of the papil. Sometimes the ulcjerativo groove, ex- 
tending around the cornea, isolates its central portion, which bulges as 
a whitish or opaque shield ; or, becoming thinned, it is darkened by 
mixed fibres f)f the protruding iris. Sloughing of tho*comca is pre- 
ceded by yellowish opacity and dulness of the surface, the cornea 
having the appearance of wash-leather; softening and shreddy disin- 
tegration of the cornea ensues, the whole iris bulgfcs with it, and^ with 
fiibrous exudation, constitutes a staphyloma. 

Purulent ophthalmia is communicable by contact with the purulent 
secretion, — it is a# contagious disease. It is most common in hot 
climates — hence name^d Egyptian 0})htlialmia ; and I often saw the 
disease at Constantinople, during the Cinmcan War. It also occurs 
most frequently in this country during the hottest months — July and 
August, particularly daring the prevalence of an cast wind. Dust 
irritating the conjunctiva is a predisposing cause. ^ 

Treatment . — Arrest of the purulent inflammation, in time to prevent 
ulceration or sloughing of the cornea, is the grand indication. Local 
measures consist in the frequent use of astringent lotions ; nitrate of 
silver, three or four grains to the ounce of water; or alum, in the 
proportion of eight or ton grains to the ounce. These eye-washes may 
be applied by sponging or syringing, three or four times a day. Ulcer- 
ation itself can sometimes be arrested by touching the spot with a fine 
pencil of nitrate of silver, or a probe coated with^ the fused salt ; tho 
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eye being immediately afterwards freely washed with a weak solution ' 
of common salt. 

Chemosis having formed, destruction of the cornea is threatened, 
apparently by strangulation of the surrounding sclerotic vessels. 
Tension must, therefore, bo at once relieved. This is accomplished 
by incising ^the swollen conjunctiva, from the cornea to its palpebral 
reflection, on either side of the eye ; care being taken, in using a small 
curved bisft)ury, not to wound the sclerotic coat. Warm fomentations 
will aid the bleeding and discharge. The general \ireatment equally 
has in view the liability to ulcerative destruction c® the eye, especially 
in a weak, debilitated sub ject, whose power of assimilation has already 
failed. Tonics and a nutritious diet are, therefore, fafr more appro- 
priate than any depletory measures. Opiates «nay be combined with 
advantage to allay the irritability of weakness. 

Purulent OjJhthalmia, in new-horn infants, — Ophthalmia neonatorum 
commences within a few days of birth, usually about the third day. 
The symptoms much resemble those of the disease in adults^. The 
tumid overhanging upper lids are a conspicuous featuref* and on the 
slightest pressure, a pea-like drop of thicl^ yellow pus starts out from 
the inner canthus. Ulceration and slouglimg of the cornea are equally 
imminent. 

The cause of this disease in new-born infants is the contact of sorao 
morbid discharge from the mother, at the time of birth. Possibly, 
this discharge may be of a gonorrhoeal character; but leucorrhoea 
would seem to be another source of contagion. 

Treatment is precisely similar to that of the disease in adults. All 
antiphlogistic measures must be carefully avoided ; a moderate strength 
of astringent eye-washes, diligently used, with tonics, as a few drops of 
Battley’s liquor cinchonro, and a free suckling of the child, constitute 
the plafl of treatment whereby destruction of the eye may be pre- 
vented. 

(d.) Gonorrhoeal Ophthalmia is essentially the same in its syn.ptoms 
as those of ordinary purulent ophthalmia ; but it differs in being far 
more severe and destructive, and in its origin. It is chused by the 
application of gonorrhoeal matter from, the urethra to the eye. Both 
eyes are often affected, and usually at an interval of a few days ; the 
eye attacked last generally suffers least. The presence of gonorrhoeal 
disch&rgc from the penis will throw light on the diagnosis ; and a 
patient having violent conjunctivitis, but who denies having contracted 
any urethral discharge, should always be examined^ 

The treatment is substantially that of ordinary purulent ophthalmia, 
as already directed. But the measures indicated must be even more 
promptly applied, — more preventive. With every precaution, ulcera- 
tion frequently happens ; still the treatment should be pursued in the 
hope of retaining a small portion of the cornea transparent, for the 
purpose of making an artificial pupil eventually and thus preserving 
even partial vision. This will be a greater boon if both eyes are 
affected ; lest the filming opacity darken into total blindness. 

(c.) Scrofulous Ophthalmia. — This is essentially a disease of the 
cornea^ the conjunctiva being only secondarily involved. One or more 
small whitish elevations — phlyctgonulaa, or perhaps pin-head ulcers-— 
beset the cornea, which is otherwise hazy, with. a long plexus of vessels 
running from the corneal margin to the morbid spot. This leash oif 
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vessels is quite dia^ostic of the disease ; there is some zonular red- 
ness m the sclerotic, immediately around the cornea, but no general 
vascularity of the conjunctiva. Ghreat intolerance of^ light — photo- 
phobia — another characteristic, with violent spasmodic contraction of 
the orbicular muscle, — closing the eyes forcibly, whep any attempt is 
made to examine them. This symptom is often out of aiil proportion 
to the extent of corneal disease ; co-existing probably with only one 
phlyctaenula or ujcer and its leash of vessels, on almost a clean cornea. 
Lachrymation is profuse, the tears gushing out whenever the lids arc 
the least separated ; and there is often some excoriation of their mar- 
gins. The patient, habitually avoiding the light, acquires a sort of 
frowning and downcast look, and prominent brow, resulting from con- 
stant action of the corftigator muscles. Add to these appearances, the 
concomitant marks of scrofula in other parts of th^ body, and the 
picture of scrofulous ophthalmia is complete. It chiefly affects children, 
]?ut may be seen hi adults. 

Tr^atine'iii , — The general health is more important than the ophthal- 
mic condition. A regimen — the very reverse probably of that which 
the child has undergone — i^^ust be instituted for the improvement of 
nutrition, and thereby arrest the disintegrative process going on in the 
cornea. Air, exercise, and plain nutritious food; with iron, quinine, 
and eod-livor oil, as medicinal measures; comprise the elements of the 
anti-scrofulous course of treatment. The bowels will have to be well 
regulated, as part of the treatment of the scrofulous constitution, 
and in consequence of the constipating influence of iron. Further 
particulars respecting the most eligible preparations of the medicinal 
agents referred to, wore noticed in the general treatment of Scrofula. 
Of topical applications, Pagenstecher’s ointment, containing four 
grains of the binoxide of mercury to one ounce of lard, or jk wes^Jv 
astringent lotion of alum, two or three grains to the ounce of water, 
are perhaps the most efficacious ; a.nd warm poppy-head fomentations 
or the^vapour of laudanum will most effectually relieve the distressim^ 
intolerance of light. A green shade should be worn to shield the eyes. 
A small blister may be applied to the temple, and repeated in a week 
or ten days ; but there is little need of derivation. Spermaceti, or 
dilute citrine ointment, may be smeared along thg edges of the lids at 
bcd-time, in the advanced stage of the disease. Of local applioations 

to bo used, Mr. Dixon especially denounces the nitrate of silver, and 
lead lotion whenever an ulcer exists— the carbonate of lead being pre- 
cipitated and formfng an insoluble white deposit in the cicatrix. 

In some obstinate cases the internal administration of belladonna 
will be found extremely serviceable, the dose being from one-sixth to 
on^-quarter of a grain of the extract in combination with a little ex- 
tract of hyoscyamus and grey powder. Occasionally a seton inserted 
effective. In other instances, again» the outer surface 
of the lids may be painted over three or four times with a brush dipped 
m tincture of iodine, each coat being allowed to dry before another is 
applied; and in very refractory patients, the application of a douche of 
cold water to the back of the neck sometimes proves a ready cure. 

A Nebula or opacity of the cornea, resulting from cicatrization, 
remains more or less permanently after a prolonged attack of scrofulous 
ophthalmia ; but this result gradually wears out in after years, and at 
length a faint trace only may indicate the site of the cicatrix. 
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Ora/nular Oonjimctiva is a serious consequence of purulent ophtbal- 
c tuia in any form, or of a long-continued course of irritant applica*tions. 
A thickened and rough state of the conjunctiva is thus produced ; and 
particularly of' the palpebral conjunctiva, which, when examined, 
appears villous, and resembles the surface of a granulating ulcer. The 
villous projections are in some instances only the follicles and papillae of 
the conjunctiva, enlarged by inflammatory deposit ; and acquiring con?- 
siderable solidity anti hardness, they irritate the ocular conjunctiva, 
especially its upper half, occasioning lachrymation and blinking of the 
lids. In another and more serious class of cases these are neoplastic 
formations, and are undoubtedly infectious. The disease is well known 
as Army, Egyptian, or Contagious Ophthalmia, ai»d results from over- 
crowding. The early symptoms are veiy slig“ht ; but, by constant 
attrition, an op/iquc and vascular state of the cornea is presented, 
having an almost fleshy aspect — panii'us. Granular conjunctiva, conse- 
quent on purulent ophthalmia, is common among the more destitute 
Irish population. 

Treatment.- — Remedial measures have for their object' the removal 
of the granular state of the conjunctiva. The palpebral conjunctiva 
has been subjected to the rapid action of^ escharotics, as by the free 
application of nitrate of silver ; or removed, by paring it with a fine 
knife or scissors. The best applications are the acetate of lead in fine 
powder, dusted over the everted lid, which acts probably as an astrin- 
gent;, or the undiluted liquor potassm, dabbed on the everted lid, the 
latter probably acting by chemically saponifying and dissolving the 
granular-hypertrophied tissue. Repeated at intervals of a few days, 
for six or seven weeks, the granulations will probably disappear, and 
the transparency of the cortiea be considerably restored. Counter- 
irritatinn, by means of small blisters on the temple, or tlie tincture of 
iodine painted over the skin of the lids, seems to aid this result. In 
army ophthalmia the lids of all tho men si ion Id be examined twice a 
week, and where any vsago grain -like elevations arc seen, the patient 
should at once be segregated froin his comrades, the utmost attention 
paid to cleauliliesH, and removal to a pure atmospliere, if possible, 
effected. In obstinate and otherwise intractable cases, it has been pro- 
• posed to resort to inoculation^ for the reproduction of purulent ophthal- 
mia — -Jby applying to tho conjunctiva tho purulent secretion from the 
eye of a patient suffering under the acute form of that disease. This 
desperate remedy has sometimes produced a perforating nicer, of the 
cornea; but sometimes considerable clearing of <in opaque cornea, 
without any ulceration. It seems reasonable, therefore, to reserve this 
resource to the last. It has been recently suggested that the patient 
should be made to wear for a time a glass shield, perforated in the 
centre, which should be introduced beneath tho lids, so that the cornea 
is not exposed to^hc friction of the hypertroi^liicd papilla). The general 
treatment is always most important; tonics and a Tiutritious diet have 
a constitutionally curative inliuence, without which any local measures 
are powerless. 

(2.) Certain Growths of the conjunctiva require notice.- — Ptery- 
gium is a reddish, fleshy, fibrous growth of the conjunctiva, of a trian- 
gular shape ; extending, base inwards, from the semilunar fold at the 
inner canthus to the cornea, or beyond its margin. 

It is met with mostly in persons who have lived in hot climates, 
and exposure to dust may be an exciting cause. 
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Tlie treatment is excision. The lids being held apart with a spring 
speculum, the growth should be seized with tenaculum forceps, close to 
the cornea, and dissected carefully otf the sclerotic tows^rds the inner 
canthus ; avoiding the caruncle and semilunar fold. Any small portion 
remaining on the cornea will probably wither and disappear. 

Pinguecula signifies small yellowish elevations on the selerotijp, close 
to the margin of the cornea. They consist chiefly of fil^rous tissue. 
They form after ^he middle period of life, especially in persons who 
have been much exposed to the weather, or have lived in hot climates. 

These little masses are quite harmless, and had better be left alone. 

Twmours^ ^uch as occur in other parts of the body, may also spring 
from the conjunctiva. ^Warty and polypoid growths occasionally arise 
from thi^ membrane. * Early excision is the only remedy. Fatty 
tumour Sometimes forms under the conjunctiva, in the subconjunctival 
tissue. Mr. Dixon has seen a few such cases, in children ; the tumours 
all occupied the same position — the line of reflection of the conjunctiva 
from the lo^^cr lid to the globe. They extended from near the lower 
edge of the cornea to the outer canthus, elongated in shape, almost 
like a haricot bean, and partly concealed by the lower lid. An incision 
through the conjunctiva and fibrous capsule of the tumour readily 
allowed the fatty mass to be turned out. 

Cyfflicercus teJoi cellidoj^ce. — This parasite is found, very rarely, in 
the subconjunctival cellular tissue. It appears as a rounded body, 
about the size of a pea ; situated midway between the inner canthus 
and cornea in two instances. A slight incision lets this body slip out. 
Its nature will be shown by examination under tVie microscope. 

8tams from Nitrate of Silver , — A dirty sepia tint of the sclerotic is 
apt to follow the prolonged apjilication of nitrate of silver, as an eye- 
wash. In one case, Mr. Dixon found that the stain almost disappear^ 
under the long-continued application of hyposulphite of soda in 
solution — ten gi-ains, gradually increased to a drachm, to the ounce of 
water. It is necessaiy to maintain the contact of the solution for some 
time ; and tl^is was accomplished by means of an eyeglass, the patient 
being ordered to draw down the lower lid and fix it against the cheek- 
bone with the rim of the glass, before reclining his head. 

Diseases of tue Cornea. — (1.) Keratitis, or,Corneitts. — Inflam- * 
Ination of the cornea is denoted by crescentic vascularity, passings from 
the edge of the cornea for some little distance into its substance. This 
characteristic vascularity involves a third or half of the corneal circum- 
ference, and the plSxus of vessels is so fine that it appears as a small 
patch of blood smeared upon the surface of the cornea. An inch 
focus glass will, however, show the vessels composing the plexus. A 
zone of pink vessels in the sclerotic surrounds the cornea; but this 
is present also in iritis and other deep inflammations of the eye. 
Conjunctival vascularity, indicative of ophthalmia, is Gibson t. Profuse 
lachrymation and intolerance of light accompany corneitis, as in other 
affections already described. Haziness and opacity of the cornea soon 
supervene ; eventually, softening with a yellow tint, ulceration of the 
cornea, and suppuration within its substance ; or the matter, bursting 
through the cornea posteriorly, sinks down to the bottom of the anterior 
chamber — hypoj)yon results. One eye usually suffers and then the 
other, perhaps as. the first is recovering. 

Children are most liable, and the disease rarely x)ccurs after the age 
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of twenty. The constitutional condition is generally weakly, and the 
subjects anaemic and pale. There may be marks of scrofula. 

Treatment. — No lowering measures are tolerated. The remedial 
measures, local and general, so entirely resemble those of Scrofulous 
Ophthalmia, that any repetition is unnecessary. 

Chronic ^Interstitial Keratitis — so named by Mr. Hutchinson — ^has 
been showiL by him to be a manifestation of inherited constitutional 
syphilis. Presenting itself in children and young persons from five to 
eighteen years of age, this form of corueitis may be recognized by tho 
following appearances ; — It begins at tho centre of one cornea, as a 
diffused haziness like that of ground glass. Whitish dots soon beset 
this haze, forming in the very substance of the cornea. Coalescing, 
they increase the central opacity. A tine plexus of vessels pow over- 
spreads the cornea, deeply pervading the opaque portion ; and especially 
affecting the upper and central part, rather than the lower half, of tho 
cornea. There is no tendency to ulceration. Subsequently, in about 
two months or earlier, tho other cornea undergoes the qame form of 
opacity and vascularity, in like manner. 

Diagjiosis. — The vascularity will be observed to differ from tho 
leash of vessels in scrofulous ophthalmia, and from the superficial 
crescentic plexus of ordinary corueitis. Other marks of hereditary 
constitutional syphilis accompany this affection of the cornea, and 
particularly a certain characteristic vertical notching of the upper 
central incisor teeth.* (See Ch. VII., Syphilis, Pig. 79.) 

The treat me^it recommended is a combined specific and tonic 
plan, consisting of mercurials and iodides, supported by tonics and 
a nutritious diet. 

Opacities of the Cor7iea, — These conditions have been noticed inci- 
d^ntally as consequences of various affections of, or involving, the 
cornea. Corneal opacities are of two kinds — simple opacity, resulting 
from inflammatory disintegration and interstitial deposit — c.^., 7iebnla; 
^nd cicatricial opacity, resulting from ulceration, with loss of substances, 
and cicatrization — alhugo^ and lenconui. The for^mer state of 
opacity may bo simple haziness, and comparatively transient ; the latter 
is a more dense, white opacity, and probably permanent. 

But the prognosis will depend very much on the age of the patient. 
In infancy and youth, when nutritive changes are most active, cicatrices 
of even large size diminish both in extent and density, until the cornea 
becomes almost clear in after-life. 

Treatment. — Practically, the distinctions advertefll to are most impor- 
tant, simple opacity being curable, cicatricial opacity incurable, by art. 
Any treatment can only be curative by promoting the molecular changes 
of absorption and nutrition. To this end, weak stimulant washes to 
the eye, and a generally tonic and dietetic course of treatment, may 
contribute. The curative influence of mercurials is doubtful. 

Ulcers of the Cornea, — The characters of these conditions have been 
partly described in connection with Purulent and Scrofulous Ophthalmia, 
and Corneitis. In all cases there is a loss of substance, so that a little 
pit is formed, the base of which, as well as the cornea surrounding it, 
is generally cloudy, but occasionally clear, especially in those cases that 
have been caused by inanition or imperfect nutrition of the body 
generally. Rheumatic ulcers are usually elongated in form, situated 

^ “ Ophthalmic Hospital Reports,” voL i. 1 858, and “ Trans. Path. Soo.” vol. ix. 
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near the margin of the cornea, and accompanied by considerable 
pain at night. The sclerotic is much congested. Seemisch’s nicer is a 
very slowly progressive form of ulceration, in which a groove forms 
round the margin of the cornea. The epithelium separates from the 
central part of the cornea, and, if recovery take place, the form of the 
cornea is modified and more or less opacity produced, which seriously 
impairs vision. It chiefly occurs in elderly persons. ^ 

The prognosis of corneal ulcer is favourable, with the exception of 
the Sflemisch’s* ulcer. 

The treatmsnt may be summed up in a few words. The instillation of 
atropine solution (gr. ii. or iv. ad to relieve irritability, dilate 

the pupil, and diminish the risk of penetration ; rest, to be secured by 
closing the lids and applying a pad and bandage ; local depletion by 
means o^ a few leeches ; and the administration of certain remedies, as 
of quinine, cod-liver oil, and a little grey powder in the ulcers of 
fliildren, or 1*. aconiti (tT\iii.) and vin. colchici (lUv. — x.) and quinia in 
the rheumatic form. Saa mi soli’s ulcer is best treated by passing a 
Grilfe’s kniTo into the anterior chamber through the margin of the* 
cornea ; then turning it half round, and cutting outward through all the 
layers of the cornea. Nutrition must be promoted by tonics and diet. 
Of local stimulant applications, by eye-drops or eye-washes, nitrate of 
silver is the most cflicicnt adjunct to the general treatment. Its use 
should not be continued too long, lest an insoluble deposit taking 
place in the ulcer, opacity may result. Lead-lotions, on this account, 
are wholly inadmissible. 

Staph Uloma , — Protrusion of the cornea, probably involving the iris, 
results whenever the cornea, in whole or in part, has been destroyed 
by injury or disease, and a cicatrix having formed, it there bulges for- 
wards before the pressure of the humours of the globe ; presenting an 
opaque white prominence. ' ’ 

Treatment should be directed to the arrest of such projection. 
Nitrai^) of silver applied to its apex .may induce just sufficient inflanq^ 
matory deposit to thicken and strengthen the yielding cornea. A small, 
conical staphyloma, not involving the iris, may be shaved ofF, and the 
edges brought together with a very fine needle and silk ; cicatrization 
will then, perhaps, brace up the cornea and prevent any further pro- 
trusion. 

(2.) CoNTCAL Cornea. — A rare deformity, in which the cornea has 
become extremely convex, but retains its transparency, and gives a 
remarkably brilliant appearance to the eye. The conical shape of the 
cornea is well seen in profile. Dissection has shown that tlic apex of 
the cone is very much thinned. The position and movements of tho 
iris remain unchanged, and the other tissues of the eye unaffected. 
But the patient — usually between twenty and thirty — grows short- 
sighted, and at last becomes totally blind. 

Treatment — A method of operative procedure suggested by Mr. 
Bowman sometimes gives good results, but it requires very delicate 
manipulation. It consists in removing the anterior layers of the 
apex of the cornea, by moans of a small trephine, leaving, however, 
the posterior lamella. This is now pricked with a needle, to allow the 
escape of the aqueous humour, and a firm pad and bandage applied. 
Another mode of relief has been found in compensating optical con- 
trivances. ’Deeply concave and astigmatic glasses enable the patient to 
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eee, in sliglit cases. A small, pin-hole aperture, in a blackened shield, 
or metallic plate, held close to the eye, will enable a patient to rfead at 
a focus of five or six inches, who could not otherwise discern a letter. 
Or, a slit, abbut three-fourths of an inch long, and the thirtieth of 
an inch wide, allows a considerable range of lateral vision, without 
moving the ,head. A combination of concave glasses and this per- 
forated" diaphragm, set in a spectacle frame, may prove even more 
advantageous. 

(3.) Arcus Senilis. — A circumferential opacity <?f the cornea, de- 
pending, as Mr. Canton has shown, on fatty degeneration. When 
both eyes are affected, this opacity denotes one of those naturally 
degenerative cOianges of nutrition, which the cornea, in l^ommon with 
other textures — especially those of low vitality-*’— undergoes as life ad- 
vances, say from fifty years of ago, onwards. Thus, arcus senili^ is often 
associated with *fatty <leg(iuerafcion of the heart. In like manner it 
may be indicative of premature old age. As affecting one eye, it is 
generally the result of previous in jury or disease of the organ ^itself? 
•Fortunately, this textural deterioration doiis not interfere^ with vision, 
nor render the texture of the cornea unfit for operation, as the ex- 
traction of cataract — tlie wound then uniting quickly and soundly. 

No known treatment is of any avail. 

Diseases op the Scleuotic. — ^Sclerotitts. — Inflammation of the 
Sclerotic, or white coa.t of the eye, has boon alluded to as occurring 
partially in connection with Catarrhal (Conjunctivitis, and with Kerat- 
itis, and it also accompanies Iritis. The vascular contiguity or con- 
tinuity of the textures severally affected with Inflammation, probably 
explains this concurrence. lint Sclerotitis may occur alone, or at 
least as a primary affection, and more completely than when thus 
associated. 

Tlie’ whole of the sclerotic is intonsedy in jected, the otherwise white 
coat assuming a pink tint, shading into violet, owing to the depth of 
^e vessels in the fibrons tissue. Jjachrymation and intolerance o" light 
are marked symptoms; with pain deep-seated in and around the eye- 
ball, of an aching and neuralgic character, radiating fo the brow, 
temple, and ch(;ek, and penetrating to tlio l)ack of the head. Exacer- 
.bations occur during the night, and remit towards morning. The 
constitutional disturbance, also, is intense, the febrile symptoms lead- 
ing to a copious deposit of lithaies in the urine ; hence the disease 
has been named Mheimuitic OpMItalmia, 

Diagnosis from Conjunctivitis. — The redness differs in its colour, 
being a pale pink, and tlie injected vessels run in straight lines from 
the circumference of the eye towards the cornea, there forming a 
dusky pink zone, of minute vessels, without visible anastomosis — the 
sclerotic zone ; whereas, in conjunctivitis, the colour is crimson, and 
the vessels are larger, tortuous, and anastomotic, forming an open net- 
work, which, moreover, can be moved about under the finger. The 
intense, deep-seated pain of sclerotitis, compared with the pricking 
sensation as of a grain of sand in the eye, with conjunctivitis, will 
confirm the diagnosis. 

Treatment , — A free purgation should be followed by opiates, in 
narcotic doses. Quinine is valuable in proportion to the neuralgic 
character of the pain ; and colchicum with an alkali or iodide of potas- 
sium, according to the rheumatic character of the constitutional did- 
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turbance, Dover^s powder is thou a suitable narcotic, its sudorific 
influefice also proving beneficial. In point of diet, sugar and sugar- 
forming substances should be forbidden. 

Local measures seem to be comparatively useless for*subduing the 
inflammation ; bleeding, by means of leeches, gives only temporary 
relief, and blistering aggravates the neuralgia. Stean\ing the eyes 
with waiTQ water may afford soothing comfort, with the instillation 
of atropine, or friction of the forehead every afternoon with extract of 
belladonna dissoltred in warm laudanum, a drachm to the ounce ; or 
dry warmth by mfjans of muslin bags filled with camomile flowers, 
heated in a saucepan. But perhaps the most soothing application is 
chloroform, diluted with olive oil, on lint, applied to the temple and 
forehead. The patient’s room should be moderately darkened, find an 
oye-shad& worn. ^ 

Chronic sclerotitis docs not affect the whole? of the sclerotic coat at 
once, but appears as a limited patch of reduoss, close to the cornea; 
this fadiTig away, it r(?appcars elscwdicrc, always close to the cornea. 
Eventually, •the cornea or iris may become involved, thus inducing 
opacity, or a very insidious iritis. 

Treatment consists in the same remedial measures and observance 
of diet, as in the acute form of sclerotitis ; but this plan of treatment 
must be pursued more or less for a long time. Any tendency to 
opacity of the cornea, or iritis, must be cluicked in Itmine ; calomel 
and opium being administered in small doses, while the circulijtion is 
sustained by bark and nutritious food. 

The Anteuioe Chmvibi:k. — A living entnzoon — tbo cysticerem teloB 
cellulosoi — has not unfrequently been found in this situation. It is a 
rounded, semi-transparent, vesicular body, having a long, retractile 
neck, terminating in a liead, furnished with suckers and a circlet of 
hooks. As a foreign body, it excites inflammation of the iri^ 
cornea, ending in total blindness. A crescentic incision along the 
margifi of the cornea lets out the animal with the aqueous humoui:. 
Perfect rest and protection from tight should then be secured during 
the process bf healing. A bandage, therefore, is womp over both eyes 
for the first twenty-four hours, and afterwards the wounded eye should 
still be kept closed as the incision unites and the aqueous humour is* 
re-secreted. Any constitutional management wilf be suggested by the 
irritability, weakness, or other state of the patient. 

Diseases of the Iris. — (1.) Iritis, — Inflammation of the iris pre- 
sents certain chariv^teristic appearances — chiefly a loss of the peculiar 
fibrous texture of the iris, a change of colour from dark to reddish or 
from blue to greenish, diminished size and an irregular shape of the 
pupil, and early loss of its mobility, with a well-marked circiim-corneal 
zone of redness. Sometimes, the conjunctiva becoming involved, it 
also is injected ; or the cornea appears slightly hasgr. Intolerance of 
light is a symptom common to other ophthalmic affections ; and deep- 
seated, radiating, and paroxysmal pain occurs, as in sclerotitis. 

Lymph is effused, producing further changes in the appearance of 
the iris ; its surface acquires a rusty, villous or nodular aspect, adhe- 
sions tak^ place forwards to the cornea, or backwards to the capsule of 
the lens. Sometimes, the pupil becomes occluded with a film of lymph, 
and the anterior chamber may be occupied by a more abundant effusion. 
The accompanying impairment of vision is proportionate in its com- 
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plcteness and probable permanency. But, in iritis, the retina is often 
almost as seriously affected as the iris itself ; and this concofiiitant 
disease has been discovered by the ophthalmoscope. 

Causes . — Iritis may have a traumatic origin, and arise as a conse- 
quence of various injuries of the eye, or of its over-functional exertion ; 
or the disease may bo a local manifestation of various constitutional 
conditions — secondary syphilis, rheumatism, gout, or scrofula. One 
or both eyes may be affected ; in the former case by injury, in the 
latter by constitutional disease. But in some such cases, both eyes 
arc attacked at the same time, or in succession,! and occasionally the 
disease is limited to one eye ; or, relayises occurring, the eyes may bo 
affected alternately. These manifestations of constitiitiofial disease are 
all illustrated by Syphilitic Iritis. 

Varieties of Iritis , — Inflammation of the iris varies, like other dis- 
eases, in its intensity and duration, whereby it is distinguished as the 
acute and chronic forms of iritis. But its modifications correspond 
also, and more particularly, to the constitutionally causative conditions; 
thence, the syphilitic, rheumatic or gouty, and scrofulcfiis forms of 
Iritis. Their symptomatic distinctions are far less definite. 

(a.) Syphilitic Iritis. — Lymph-effusion is the most marked feature, 
taking place rapidly and abundantly ; nodules of lymph make their 
appearance, of a yelloAv, reddish-yellow, or nearly red colour, situated 
especially about the edge of the pupil, and encroaching upon or even 
occluding the pupillary area. The cornea often remains perfectly 
transparent, even when the iritis is most severe. On the other hand, 
those symptoms which more peculiarly accompany rheumatic iritis 
are absent — a generally diffused redness of the sclerotic, and great 
intolerance of light. 

Diagnosis , — But the nodular appearance of lymph is so uncertain, 
aS'^o render its diagnostic value very doubtful. Thus, the lymph may 
be uniformly distributed around the margin of the pupil, which then 
assumes a thickened ring-like appearance ; the rest of the iris redlining 
almost or altogether its healthy aspect. Occasionally, nodules of 
lymph, instead of forming on the edge of the pupil, are situated on the 
circumference of the iris, adjoining the cornea. These may either 
•soften and form an abscess on the iris, or, enlarging like gummata, 
burst through the cornea or sclerotic, and lead to atrophy of the globe. 
Other secondary syphilitic affections of the throat or skin are usually 
present with, or have preceded, the iritis. This concurrence is far 
more surely diagnostic. 

(6.) Uheuinatic Iritis. — A general diffused redness of the sclerotic, 
as the most marked appearance, and great intolerance of light, with 
orbital radiating and neuralgic pain, are the most characteristic symp- 
toms. The cornea is almost always hazy. But the nodular form of 
lymph-deposit is absent, and effusion takes place so sparingly and in- 
sidiously, that the morbid changes in the iris, thus slightly marked, 
may escape observation, in the first instance. When the inflammation 
has subsided, and the cornea become clear, irremediable adhesion of 
the iris may then be discovered. 

The disease seems plainly of rheumatic origin, and is frequently 
associated with other rheumatic affections. 

(c.) Scrofulous Iritis. — The ocular appearances have a general 
resemblance to those of syphilitic iritis, in the abundant deposit of 
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nodular masses of yellowish lymph, but situated more frequently mid- 
way between the pupil and the circumference of the iris, or at this 
part. Slight haemorrhage, not uncommonly, takes pteice into the 
anterior chamber, from bursting of the distended veins of the iris. The 
cornea usually remains clear. 

Treatment , — Iritis presents certain general indications df treatment, 
irrespective of whatever form it may assume. They are ; to arrest in- 
flammatory effusion, and promote absorption of any lymph-deposit; 
to prevent adhesioii of the iris; and to relieve pain. The consti- 
tutional treatment will be that of inflammatory fever. 

To arrest imjlammatory effuslmi, bleeding by leeches must be adopted, or 
cupping to the temple, followed by blisters, and their action must be main- 
tained by« temporary laxative aperients and low diet. Mercury seems 
to have fhe power of arresting the effusion of lymph, far more than of 
inducing its absorption. Calomel and opium may be administered, in 
small doses — say a grain or two with a quarter of a grain respectively, 
every four or six hours ; its influence on the eye being watched, rather 
than with the view to salivation. Other preparations of mercury, such 
as hydrarg. c. creta, may be given in like manner. Tonics, principally- 
quinine, and a nutritious diet, must soon replace any general lowering 
measures; thus to re-enforce absorption, by maintaining the circulation. 

To prevent adhesion of the iris, posteriorly, to the capsule of the 
lens, or anteriorly, to tlie cornea ; belladonna has the most powerful 
influence, applied topically, as a means of dilating the pupil and keep- 
ing it in that state, removed from the liability of contact. The extract 
may be smeared around the eye, or a solution of the extract, one 
scruple in an ounce, of distilled water, may be dropped into the eye, 
occasionally. The sulphate of atropine — a grain to the ounce 'of water 
— forms a solution of greater value. ^ 

To relieve pain^ steaming the eye over hot water is a most soothing 
application ; or neuralgic orbital pain, sometimes involving the three 
divisioifs of the fifth nerve, a most severe afl'ection, may he relieved by 
friction with jwarm laudanum to the forehead and tempje. 

Syphilitic iritis should be subjected to the same plan of treatment. 
But, the effusion of lymph being particularly rapid and abundant, 
mercury should be pushed more freely. Turpentine was recommended 
by Carmichael, as a substitute for mercury, in cases of great general 
debility. Its efficacy is very uncertain. Iodide of potassium with bark 
will probably be found more suitable. 

Ithewmatic iritis* requires the administration of mercury in small 
doses, to check the insidious effusion of lymph ; or turpentine in pill, 
four grains thrice a day, is most effectual in subduing the iritis, when 
characterized by visible injection of the iris and sclerotic, without 
much disposition to lymph-effusion. Some more specific treatment 
will also be appropriate, as colchicum, aconite, and alkali, or iodide of 
potassium. The neuralgic pain can bo relieved by the means already 
directed. Blisters will prol^bly aggravate its severity. 

Scrofulous iritis is more specially amenable to the general treatment 
of other manifestations of Scrofula. Quinine, iron, and cod-liver oil, are 
the chief remedial measurdS, and must be reinforced by careful regula- 
tion of the digestive organs, and a regimen — comprising pure air, daily 
exercise, warm clothing, and a plain nutritious diet. Local treatment 
is of little avail. 

TOL. II, 
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Adhesions of the Iris. — Synechia posterior, adhesion of the uvea to 
the capsule of the lens ; synechia anterior, adhesion of the iris to the 
cornea; and#a/r<?5m closure of the pupil; are three conditions 

resulting fn>m prolonged iritis. 

The treatment consists in the application of belladonna or atropine, 
as a aafegiftird against any further adhesion, thus to preserve even 
a partial pupil ; and the administration of mercury or of iodide of 
potassium, in small doses, for some time, after ©recent adhesions. 
Established adhesions are curable only by operatioci. If th^re be only 
one, it may sometimes be broken down by making a small opening into 
the anterior chamber with a broad bent needle or Taylor’s^ knife, through 

the opposite side of the cornea, 
and iiien introducing* a Streat- 
field’s hook, as showd in Fig. 
618. In this way a single 
adhesion may bo detached with 
gentle pressure, as^in tha right- 
hand upper drawing of figure. 
If the adhc‘sions are only two in 
number, and opposite to each 
other, as in the lower left-hand 
diagram, the second ono may 
also 1)6 broken down by turning 
the hook. If, however, they arc 
more numerous, ono or two only 
should be attacked at a time, as 
shown in the left hand upper 
drawiTig (a and ?>), some time 
being allowed to elapse before 
attempting the removal of the other ones. Another method is to mako 
a cut in the cornea on the same aide as the adhesion, w hen a fine pair 
of forceps may be introduced ; the iris near the attached point is then 
to be seized, a:(jd the synechia forcibly broken down. Both operations 
require considerable manipulative dexterity, as if the ciipsiile of the 
lens be pricked or torn, the patient will have cataract, and a further 
operation will be necessary to give the patient vision. Hence neither 
operation should be undertaken unless the synechia is productive of 
serious inconvenience to the patient. 

Stapliyloma scleroticce is apt to follow complete posterior synechia 
and closure of the pupil with lymph. The aqueotis humour secreted 
in the posterior chamber, being unable to pass through the pupil to the 
anterior chamlier, continues Id accumulate behind the iris ; gradually 
bulging the iris, it also distends the anterior portion of the sclerotic ; 
and this yielding forms a bluish-black prominence, streaked with the 
widely separated whitish sclerotic fibres. 

(2.) Cysts of the Iris are either congenital, or the result of injury 
by allowing the aqueous humour to find its way between the uvea and 
fibrous tissue of the iris. A cyst, there situated, might be mistaken for 
a cysticerciis or a dislocated lens ; but it is principally distinguished 
by having a fixed attachment. An increasihg cyst destroys the whole 
oyelwill. 

* drawin^^R Rhow the mode of ])roceflurc required to break down posterior 

RViu ehiJO with Stivatibibrs book. 


Fig. G18.* 
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The treatmmi may be that of removal ; by an incision through the 
cornea, withdrawing the cyst and cutting it off. Or — as Mr. Walton * 
recommends — puncturing the cyst with an iris-knife# allows it to 
collapse. This operation may have to be repeated. 

(3.) Myosis and Mydriasis signify, respectively, a persistent con- 
traction or dilatation of the pupil; unconnected with 4ny apparent 
structural disease of the part, and arising frotn purely functional 
causes. Contraction sometimes takes place in persons accustomed to 
examine minute oljjects ; and, the iris refusing to dilate, this state is 
accompanied with impairment of vision, especially in a feeble light. 

Rest of the over-used organ is the obvious indication of treatment. 

Dilatation may result from the application of belladonna to the 
eye, or tjie long-continued influence of other narcotics. It may be 
caused also by pressure affecting the brain, as in apoplexy and com- 
pression; and it is frequently symptomatic of confirmed amaurosis, 
it is said to depend, occasionally, on some eccentric source of irritation, 
as gasiric irritation. Lastly, it may be symptomatic of an affection of 
the nerves supplying the iris, without any loss of sensibility of the retina; 
and this form is perhaps accompanied by ptosis and external squint, 
as a further symptom of paralysis of the third or motor-oculi nerve. 

A tonic plan of treafnient will generally be appropriate. Mr. Taylor 
recommends nux vomica ; and derivation by means of a succession of 
blisters to the temple lias proved beneficial, with the application of 
stimulating vapour, as of ammonia, to the eye. Improvement of •vision 
— the retiiiF^. retaining its sensibility — may be aided by habitually using 
appropriate concave or convex glasses. 

(4.) Artificial — Oiyerations for the admission of light through 

the iris are of three kinds, all of which are comprised under the term 
formation of an artificial pupil. (1) The formation of a new apOt^tywi) 
in the iris, when the portion forming the natural pupil has prolapsed 
through a breach in the cornea; (2) the reopening or the enlargement 
of the ^natural pupil, when obstructed by inflammatory deposit; and 
(3) the displjLCcmoiit towards a transparent part of tjio cornea of a 
pupil which has become concealed behind a dense corneal opacity. 

The following conditions arc laid down by Mr. Dixon as essentially 
necessary to bo observi^d, before having recourse W any kind of opera- 
tion for artificial pupil: — ‘Finf/hf, whetheu’ the eye perceives light; 
more obliteration of a pnpil will not dcfirive the eye of this power, 
jirovided the retina bo sound. Secondly, the presence or absence of 
the lens must, as •far as possible, be ascertained ; and, if present, 
whether it is transparent or opaque. Thirdly, the cornea must bo 
carefully examined, as to its degree of trans[)aroncy. Thfirthly, the 
state of the iris. The existence of chronic iritis would indicate a post- 
ponement of the operation until inflammation has ceased. A tliickcned 
iris, in which all trace of its peculiar fibrous texture* has disappeared, 
is specially unfitted for operation; as it breaks away under the slightest 
traction, and, if cut, tlie wound docs not gajie, so us to form a per- 
manent aperture. Fifthly, as a rule, when the other eye is perfect, it 
is undesirable to operate. 

The situation of an artificial pupil should bo made as near the centre 
of the iris as circumstances will allow. The size of such pnpil should 
not be nnnecossnrily large. Injury to the (cornea should be as restricted 
lis possible; the cicatrix encroaching on a eornear, which already has 
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a limited area of transparency, will still further diminish the field of 
vision. 

The different modes of making an artificial pupil may be arranged 
under the heads of division and excision of the iris. 

Division is performed by means of a cutting-needle, or with scissors. 
The needle is introduced close to the edge of the cornea, and carried 
across the j^ntorior chamber to a little beyond the middle of the iris ; 
the edge is then turned backwards, and the iris divided to the requisite 
extent. The instrument is rotated into its original 
position and withdrawn. Scissors may be used for 
dividing the iris — as proposed by Maunoir — and 
an ingenious form, termed cannula Scissors, which 
can be introduced through a very small opening 
in the cornea, are now made by Messrs. Weiss. 
(Fig. 01 U.) Neither a linear nor V-shaped 
incision, however, can be easily ‘accomplished 
when the iris is flaccid from the escape of all tlib 
aqueous humour. • 

The principle of this mode of forming an 
artificial pupil consists in utilizing the elasticity 
of the fibres of the iris; retraction immediately 
following their division, and tlins the formation 
of an artilicial pupil. The probability of success 
will, therefore, be proportionate to the tension 
and the healthy retractile power of the iris. But 
this operative procedure is contra-indicated by a 
contrary state of the iris, and by the presence of 
the lens behind, which will almost surely be 
injured by a cutting instrument. Hence, tho 
operation is restricted in its application to cases 
wherein, catnract having been extracted, pro- 
lapsus iridis lias followed to such an exigent as 
entirely to obliterate the pupil, and the iris is put 
on the stretch by its inclusion and union with the CorTieal* cicatrix. 

E..vcision or Irkleotomy . — This operation is especially indicated in 
‘ cases where, from wpunds or ulcers of the cornea, anterior synecliice or 
adhesion of the iris to the cornea has taken place ; secondly, in cases 
where, from iritis, posterior synechiao or adhesion of the iris to tho 
capsule of tho lens has occurred ; tliirdly, in cases where, the iris being' 
perfectly healthy, the pupil is concealed by a dcnsie central opacity of 
the cornea, the periphery of the cornea retaining its transparency ; 
fourthly, in certain cases of cataract, where the opacity of the lens is 
central, whilst the margin remains clear; and, lastly, it is frequently 
practised for the relief or cure of gljiucoma and glaucomatous con- 
ditions of the eye. It is a delicate operation; requires sharp instru- 
ments, a steady hand, some pi’actice ; and must, as a rule, be performed 
with the patient under the influence of chloroform. The steps of the 

* This figure shows, at a, a pair of cannula forceps in a closed condition, as it 
should be introduced through a small opening in the corniea, and open, as it should 
be when no pressure is made on the lever forming part of the handle, and when it 
is ready to grasp the portion of iris-capsule or foreign body for which it has been 
introduced into the eye. At b is shown a pair of cannula scissors in the same 
conditions. 


Fio. 619.* 
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operation are that the patient being in the recumbent position, in a 
good light, and the lids being separated with a speculum, the conjunc- 
tiva is seized with a pair of fixing forceps (Fig. 620). en 
the side opposite to that on which the knife is to be Fig. 620.* 

entered. A knife with a triangular blade, which is either ft ^ 
straight, or bout at an angle with the handle, and is callea 
a keratome, is then slowly introduced at the point of* 
junction of the c#riiea with the sclerotic, or a little behind 

Fig. U21.t 



this point, care being taken that the point of the blade 
neither scrapes the cornea nor wounds the iris. (Fig. 621.) 

After the opening has been made of sufficient size — and it 
is better to make it too large than too small — on the with- 
drawal of the knife, which should be done slowly, a pair 
of curved iridectomy forceps are introduced through the 
wound, with the blades in contact. On opening and again 
closing them, a portion of iris of the required size can be 
seized and drawn out of the wound, when it is to be 
divided with scissors. (Fig. (>22.) When iridectomy is 
performed for posterior syncchia>, the piece of iris seized with*tfce 
forceps should be withdrawn with the greatest gentleness and care, 
lest the capsule of the lens be torn 

through. Hfcmorrhage sometimes Fig. ()22.t 

takes place ii^ito the anterior cham- 
ber, and obscures the steps of the 
operation. In old cases of iritis the 
iris becomes either tough or friable, 
and only small strips or fibres can 
be torn away. The after-treatment 
consists in the application of a pad 
and bandage, and Vest for a few 
days. In favourable cases, when 
the operation has been done skilfully, 
the subsequent pain and irritation 
are very slight. If, however, in an unhealthy eye, the capsule of 
the lens have been injured, panophthalmitis may set In, requiring the 
excision of the globe. 



Fixing forceps. Many prefer the instrument to ho made without the catch, 
t The first stage of the operation of iridectomy. The conjunctiva is seized with 
the forceps, and the keratf)me is sliown in the act of penetrating the cornea. 

- t Showing the second stage of the operation of iridectomy. The lids arc separated 
h la K A portion of the iris has been seized and withdrawn, but is still 

hy the forceps, which should have rather a sharijor curve, and the piece is 
about to be cut off by the scissors. The division should, however, be nearer the baso 
or cornea than is represented. ^ 
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Ligature, — A puncture is made throngli the cornea for the intyoduc-^ 
tion of a pair of curved forceps, a small portion of the iris near its ciliary 
attachment is. seized, drawn out through the wound, and tied with a 
very fine silk tliread. This transforms the pupil into an elongated slit. 
If this aperture be insufficient, it may afterwards be enlarged by 
ligature of a*feecond portion of the iris, so as to draw the pupil into a 
triangular shape. 

This operation — ^devised by Mr. Critchett, and iiamod Iriddesis — 
limits the size of the pupil, and is applicable to at certain ifumber of 
cases ; as when prolapse of the iris has occurred, involving so much of 
the pupillary margin in the cicatrix, that the area of^ the pupil is 
reduced to a very minute aperture ; or when the whole pupil has been 
displaced towards the extreme edge of the cornea, and there Voiicealed 
by opacity. It has tlie gr('at disadvantage of leaving a piece 6f iris in 
the wound, and thus running the risk of producing^ sympathetic 
ophthalmia. « 

After-treatineut of Ariijmial P//^>/7. — In a tolerably healthy* state 
of iris, the various modes of operation, if skilfully performed, are 
attended with little haemorrhage into the anterior chamber, or inflam- 
matory consequences. Repose of both eyes, by means of a bandage, is 
necessary for two or three days, and the opemted eye should then be kept 
closed for a day or two more. At the end of a week, a large eye-shade 
will be sufficient, and tinted glasses should be worn for some time. 
Any Gpiates, and the regulation of diet, will be suggested by the con- 
stitutional state of the patient. 

Diseases of the Lens and its Capsule. — Cataract is an opacity of 
the crystalline lens or of its capsule, or of both ; partial or complete. 
Agreeably to this definition, cataracts have been ari^anged under two 
p«;^i»ary forms: (1) Ca])sular cataract; (2) Lenticular cataract. We 
also get (3) a combination of both, wdiich is the most common form, 
and is named Capsulo-lenticular cataract. Cortical and Nuclear cata- 
racts are terms proposed by Mr. Dixon, as synonymous with fhe two 
primary forrns.^ Leuticuflar cataract, again, is distinguished according 
to its density, into the 7?anZ and soft varieties. These terms represent 
only certain stages in the progress of cataract ; in no form of the disease 
does the lens undergo progressive hardening ; but the lens, for a long 
time •'retaining its naturally firm consistency while opacity is advan- 
cing, undergoes disintegration and softening, thus acquiring a uniformly 
whitish, milky opacity ; eventually, perhaps, becoming transformed into 
^ fluid condition. ^ 

Symptoms^ Signs or Appearances of Opacity. — Subjective symp- 
toms, or those which the subject of the disease may himself experience, 
are not to be relied on as positive evidence ; nor need such symptoms 
be accepted, since they can bo tested^ in regard to any functional 
defects of the organ. Dimness of sight, more or Icss^marked^ uni foym ly 
involving the field of vision, coming on gradually, wit hout inflapi- 
mation, and unattended with any impairmehToTmolpr p ower in the iris , 
is a suspicious symptom ; but supposed defects of visual po\ver"shouI3[ 
be tested and proved, by the independent observation of the Surgeon. 

An examination also of the suspected eye, or of both eyes, must be 
made ; first, in its natural state, and afterwards, when the pupil is 
dilated by a few drops of the neutral sulphate of atropine, — two grains 
to the ounce of distilled water. A convex glass, of an inch focus 
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power, should bo used as a condenser, to concentrate light upon the 
surfacfi of the lens ; the patient standing in front of a window which 
admits a good light, — not direct sunlight. The best means of diagnosis, 
however, is the oplithalmoscope, with the aid of which the^faintest strim 
and opacities can be readily recognized. 

Capsular cataract shows — behind the pupil — -an opaqi^ body, of a 
grey dead- white colour ; Lentic^ilar cataract, a bl uish- wixitg or,, amber- 
coloured opacity. ^ Various shapes and shades of opacity are recognized, 
of siiWrclihale importance, but some of which may be noticed in con- 
nection with cataract in adults and infants, respectively. 

Cataract in adults. — ^XJsually occurring in advanced, life — after the 
age of fifty of sixty — tlie rise and progress of cataract in elderly per- 
rons are follows: — The circumference of the lens is first affocjtod, 

commonly the lower e<lgo, in the form of opaque striaa, which graduallv 
advance along the posterior and anterior faces of the lens towards its 
axis. These striic coalesce into patches, spreading chiefly over the 
posterior surface of the lens. In tliis si-ate, the cataract may remain 
stationary fdV a year or several years. Then, the whole body of the 
lens, and especially the nucleus, becomes slightly hazy; through 
which, howovor, the ])osterlor radiated opacity can be discerned, — the 
eye being illuminated with concentrated light. The anterior surface 
becomes involved, the opaque strim advancing from the margin, until 
the points come within the area of the pupil. As the central opacity 
acquires greater density, vision is lost, excepting to strong light and 
bright colours. The fibrous structure of the lens gradually disappears 
with increasing opacity ; disiiiiegnxtion proceeding, a deposit of earthy 
and fatty matter takes place, and crystals of cholesterino just within 
the capsule may sometimes be recognized by their sparkling appear- 
ance. These further changes are limited to the surface of the lens, 
and present a 'ivhltlsh opacity. Sometimes tliey do not occur, ancTttib 
cataract has a dull hnnuulsh appearance like horn, very difficult of dc- 
tectionf Black cataract is a rare form of lenticular opacity; it appears 
to be due to the absorption of hyematosine. 

liquid cathract results from softening, which begins in the super- 
ficial portion of an opaque lens, and involves the whole lens, until, in the 
course of years, it becomes converted into a thin j>ulp. The nucleus • 
resisting this change may be surrounded with a turbid pulp of dis- 
integrated tissue ; a lens in this state constituting the “ Morgagnian 
cataract.” 

Congenital Cataract shows various forms of opacity; the most 
common is the laminated, where there is an opaque nucleus, while the 
peripheral portion remains more transparent. Other forms are, a 
small, white, central dot on the anterior face of the lens — central 
cataract, a diffused opacity occupying nearly the whole area of the 
pupil when contracted. This opacity projects forwg-rd in the shape 
of an obtuse white cone, which appears to adhere by its base to the 
anterior surface of the capsule — pyramidal cataract ; and, lastly, a very 
faintly striated opacity of the nucleus, a rare form of congenital cataract. 

Traumatic Cataract. — In consequence of a blow on the eyeball, or a 
penetrating wound of the lens, the lens may become opaque ; the latter 
injury inevitably producing cataract. Disintegration and absorption of 
the lens ensue; the opaque cq^psule remains. Iritis having been caused 
by the injury, the pupillary margin will probably^be adlierciit to the 
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capsule. Thus, then, an opaque white disk occupies the area of the 
adherent pupil ; but this disk is situated much further back than the 
position of a full-sized “lens. Sometimes, other appearances are presented. 

Dislocation of the Lens into the Anterior Chamber. — This injury may 
be conveniently noticed here. It is produced by external violence, such 
as a blow upen the eye, or a violent fall. Disease may have predisposed 
to it by w€^‘?ikening the suspensory ligament of the lens. This body 
may itself have become opaque, when its appearanc^ in the anterior 
chamber will at once be recognized. In a transpar^^nt state, the dislo- 
cated lens is remarkable ; its margin exhibits the appearance of a ring 
of golden light. Pain and inflammation soon supervene. Prompt 
removal of the lens, through a suitable opening in the (Soruoa, is the 
only treatment for saving the eye. 

Tkeatment qf Cataract. — N o mode of cure, otherwise than by 
operation, is at present known ; nor has any approach to^a non-opera- 
tive cure been discovered. 

Operations. — (1.) Extraction of the lens, by which the opaque Ions 
is removed entire from the eye, through a suitable wefund in the 
cornea. (2.) Displacement of the lens ; either by depression down- 
wards, or recliiiation backwards, downwards, and a little outwards. 
‘‘ Couching,” as this operation has been termed, displaces the lens from 
. its natural position into an attitude so that, although remaining within 
the eye, it allows the rays of light to pass unimpeded tlirough the 
pupil tp the retina. (3.) By Solution or Absorption. This operation 
consists, not in the “ division ” and breaking-up of the whole lens (a 
proceeding which still finds favour on the Continent, and was formerly 
practised in this country), but in the laceration of the capsule so as to 
expose the tissue of the lens to the macerating influence of the aqueous 
humour, whereby it undergoes complete absorption — a principle of 
opliration established by Saunders, lYrrell, and other English Surgeons. 

ExiracMon. — (1.) By Flap- 0}teraf Lon. — The instruments required are 
these : — A knife having a triangular blade ; the back straight and 
blunt, the point sharp, the edge slanting obliquely and the blade 
increasing in thickness and breadth towards the handle — Beer’s knife. 
rA blade thus shaped occupies the incision in transfixing the cornea, 
•and a semilunar-shf\^ped incision can be made by simply an onward 
movement with the knife. A curette, or an instrument with a curved 
needle at one end and a small spoon at the other. The guarded curette 
devised by Mr. Walton, is a safer form of this instrument. A sharp 
hook may also be requisite. • 

The directions to be remembered in performing the operation are as 
^<jllow : — To make a crescentic incision in the cornea, through its 
are^§^ half, and of sufficient size to afford an easy exit to the lens ; to 
be act?^® incision at such a distance from the sclerotic as to insure both 
defects wou^id being wholly of corneal tissue ; to lacerate the 

involving \psule freely, so as to allow of the lens readily slipping > 
mation and rent when pressure is made on the globe ; lastly, to apply 
is a suspicion such manner that the lens shall turn slowly on 
be tested and thus present its upper margin first at the pupil 

An exauainaP®^^®®'^ wound. ^ 

made; first in iP® fulfilled by the following mode of per-* 

dilated by a* few drP^ Extraction ; — The patient lying on his back 

to the ounce of ^ Surgeon stands 
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behind and uses his right hand for the right, and his left for the left 
eye. An assistant draws down the lower lid, and steadies it on the 
malar bone, without any pressure on the eyeball.* The operator, with 
the point of his forefinger, raises the upper lid, locks it under the 
margin of the orbit, and by resting the point of that finger .gently on 
the upper surface of the globe, and his middle finger against its inner 
surface, he steadies the eyeball. Holding the knife lightly between the 
thumb and first tyro fingers of the other hand, and resting the hand 
against the side of ^he face, he punctures the cornea at the centre of 
its outer margin, a short distayice in front of its junction with the 
sclerotic, pushes the blade onward through the cornea, parallel with 
the iris, and transfixes the other side of the cornea, exactly opposite 
the exter^l puncture. Owing to the triangular shape of the blade, 
this incision forms an even semicircular flap of the upper half of the 
cornea. In piaking this cut, the blade must constantly fill up the 
\vound, by a steady, onward movement. If the knife be in the least 
withdrgiWn or rotated, a jet of aqueous humour takes place at that part 
of the wound* which is no longer occupied by the blade, and the iris 
immediately prolapses over its edge — n perilous juncture. Having 
completed the incision, the eyelids should be dropped, and all pressure 
instantly ceased. After a few seconds, the Surgeon again raises the 
upper lid, and introducing the curette under the corneal flap and 
through the pupil, he freely lacerates the capsule of the lens, so that 
the rents shall extend quite across the area of the pupil. Lastly, very 
gentle pressure is made on the under and upper part of the globe, alter- 
nately, whereby the lens turns slowly on its axis, and presents its upper 
edge at the pupil ; coming forward to the cornea, the edge is guided 
upwards, and protruding, the lens escapes through the wound. During 
this transition of the lens forward, pressure on the globe shoul^ be 
gradually relaxed, lest the escape of the lens be followed by a gush 6? 
vitreous humour. Thd operation is concluded ; but, after a short pause, 
the eye* should be inspected to see that the iris is not prolapsed and 
that the cornea is adjusted. 

Gomplicaitons . — Prolapsus of the iris during the eftmeal incision 
may be rectified by slight pressure over it in completing the incision ; or, 
division of the fold of iris being unavoidable, the. resulting aperture 
should be laid into one with the pupil by at once dividing the inter- 
vening strip of iris. An insvflcient comeal incision must be enlarged by 
means of a short, narrow, blunt-pointed knife, or by scissors. A. por- 
tion of the lens accidentally left behind, in sifu, will be absorbed; or, from 
the anterior chamber, it can be easily removed by the scoop. Escape 
of the vitrmus Immour, resulting from an insufficient corneal wound 
and undue pressure on the eyeball, rupturing the hyaloid membrane, is 
attended with sinking down of the lens into the space left by the lost 
humour. Pressure must at once cease, and the lens^be extracted by 
means of the scoop or hook entered behind the body, which should be 
retained in position against the cornea, lest it sink deeper into the 
vitreous humour. Hcemorrhage into the vitreous humour is the niost 
dangerous complication of all. Severe pain in the eye, and oozing of 
blood from between the lids, soon proclaim the nature of this accident, 
but not until the whole cavity of the eyeball has become filled with 
blood. The sight is utterly lost. 

Conditions contra-indicating^ or unfavourable fo{, Extraction. — (1.) 
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Extensive heart-disease is most unfavourable, by enfeebling the supply 
of blood necessary for reparative union of the cornea. (2.) Violent 
cough, of paroxysmal character, perils closure of the wound, and also 
prolapse of tlto iris. (3.) Fat and flabby persons have loss reparative 
power than thin and wiry, albeit old, people. (4.) Old ago does not 
contra-iridicg.te the operation ; in one case Mr. Dixon operated on a 
gentleflian ^of eighty-six, and four years afterwards he still enjoyed 
excellent health and good sight. Commonly, however, after seventy, 
the reparative power of the cornea is impaired. (5^) If one eye only is 
affected with cataract, the other being free or nearly so, the operation 
should generally be deferred until vision is materially impaired in the 
otlier. (0.) If cataract be equally advanced in both eyos,^and both 
appear equally suited for oj^eratioii, it will generally be prtjjcrablc to 
of>erate on only one eye at a time. Much may be learnt cof value 
with regard to the second, by watching the lirst operation. (7.) Ex- 
tremes of hot and cold weather are unfavourable for the operation, 
and more f'spccially sultry weather. 

After -tr eat nie)U , — The patient having boon put to Wed, with his 
shoulders somciwhat raised, seclusion and darkening of the room are 
the circumstances most conducive to recovery. The wound of the 
cornea, protected by tlie lids, requires only to be covered with a piece 
of soft, dry, linen rag, lightly retained by a turn of bandage. The 
bowels should bo kept easily opened, without straining or relaxation ; 
and everything likely to excite coughing, sneezing, or vomiting should 
be avoided. A moderate diet may be allowed. In from four to seven 
days, according to the probable reparative power, the eyelid may be 
raised, and the corneal wound and iris examined. All going on 
well, the patient may bo allowed to move about a little; and at the 
end of another week, if union be sound, the eye may be opened in a 
^^eak light, and gradually brought into use. Any exposure to a strong 
light, or cold, or over-use of the eye, must be avoided. A shade shoiikl 
be worn, and a convex glass used, but it will be difficult to mflAke the 
two eyes act in harmony. 

Inflammation after the operation has been always a great bugbear. 
But, in a healthy subject, and after a skilful operation, the cornea 
' unites without inflammation, almost as readily as other soft textures. 
The^tate of the eyelids and secretion will indicate the supervention of 
inflammation, and tlie necessity for any antiphlogistic measures. 

Very rarely, a listulous wound results, and proves most trouble- 
some. The aqueous humour constantly draining away, the anterior 

chamber becomes obliterated and the 
iris lies in contact with the cornea. 
When this state has existed for several 
years, all useful vision will be lost, 
(2.) Linear Extraction, — Origin- 
ally invented by Gibson (1811), 
Graefe’s operation (1855) is per- 
formed as follows : — The pupil being 
dilated with atropine, a straight ver- 
tical incision with a iiarrow knife, 
Kke a sharp-pointed tenotome, is 
niade ^ cornea, passing through it to 

the oxienftutP^ three lines in length. (Fig. G23.) 


Fig. 
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A smalj fleam-sliaped cystitome is introduced, and the capsule and 
substance of the softened lens are broken up. Lastly, a scoop is passed 
into the pulpy mass, and pressed against the margin of wound so 
as to make it gape, whereby the lens-matter escapes alohg the groove 
of the instrument. 

Soft cataract is the only condition of cataract suitable for thejiinear 
operation. * The advantages of this method are principalljfc two : the 
linear incision is l(^s gaping, and it heals more readily than the curvi- 
linear flap^wound, iixe edges of which do not remain in such even 
coaptation; so that there is less risk of prolapsus of the iris. 

Scotyp-JExtracMoii — a modification of linear extraction — was also de- 
vised by teraefe (1859). It is applicable in that condition of soft 
cataract \wiere, with partial softening, the operator finds a firm and 
large-sized nucleus, the extraction of which would, otherwise bo 
attended witl), injurious pressure on the iris, and might leave frag- 
ni^mts of lens-matter behind the iris as a source of dangerous irritation. 
Hence the use of a scoop for traction of the nucleus, through a wound 
less gaping, and with more ])erfeet coa])tation, than a flap- wound, in 
both ways still preventing the liability to prolapsus iridis, which is of 
common occurrence after that oj>eration. Scoop-extraction is per- 
formed in the following manner: — If the patient bo restless, cldoroform 
may bo administered, considering the little liability to any escape of 
vitreous humour — the corneal wound being small, and extraction 
accomplished without any pressure on the eyeball. A spring speouluiii 
is introduced to keep the lids 

well apart and expose the globe,/ <j-1- 

which is then fixed in position 
by nipping up with fine forceps 
a fold of ocular conjunctiva be- 
low the coT’nea. A lancc-shapod 
knife, or Sichel’s cxtraction-knifc, 
is then entered at the upper 
edge of the yornea, close to its 
junction with the sclerotic, and 
the blade carried upwards so as 
to make an incision of sufficient 
length for a considerable iridec- 
tomy. Passing a fine forceps into 
the wound, a portion of the iris 
is seized, drawn ouff, and excised. 

The cystitome is then introduced, 
and the anterior capsule lacerated. 

Lastly, the scoop, or Critchett’s 
spoon or “vectis,’’ is gently in- 
sinuated behind the upper margin 
of the nucleus, and curved round 
until the end of the instrument is 
just beyond the lower margin — 
observing, in thus passing the 
scoop, not to incline the point so 
far backwards as to penetrate the 
vitreous humour. The scoop, fairly bolding the nucleus, is gently 
drawu out of the wound, bringing with it that body. Pulpy lens- 
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matter remaining, may now be extracted in like manner,^ by re^- 
introducing the instrument once or twice ; but not with too much 
concem^for the rtmoval of every particle, provided no solid nodules 
„ ^ remain. The corneal wound must 

of any lens-matter, 
clot, or portion of iris. 

sr Modifications of Graefo’s 

scoop-operation, with iridectomy, 
^ have been p^^actised. A cresceti- 

incision of the cornea may be 
V^BBw/ )) II J 1 I'he lens removed, as 

JJ \v\i. flap-extraction. Thdn, the iris 

\ is seized with forceps, urawn out 

I of the wound, and exciSed. Or, 

I / iridectomy may be first per- 

1 formed, and the corneal wound 

|| allow^ed to heal ; when, by a 

second operation, scoop-extrac- 
tion is performed, mimis iridectomy. 

Modified. Linear Extraction, — This, the latest form of Extraction, 
according to Graefe’s 

Fig. 62G.t method, consists in Fig. G27.t 

^ making a considerablo 

» corneal incision, and ex- 

traction of the lens on- , <rr:r~T 'T a fv ^ 

tiro by pressure. The ^ 

lids V^eing well sepamtod /// V \ 
by a wive speculum, and / ^ M M ys\ 

, the eyeball fixed with ' J/ 

‘A force[)s, ‘‘the knife, 

1 which is long and very ^ 

narrow, is made to pierce ||l ^ 

the sclerotic at about the I ft 

distance of a third of a * 

line from its junction, with the upper and outer part of the 
(iornoa, so that the instrument, as it is thrust in, enters the 
^ anterior chamber quite at its re-entering angle. (Eig. 625.) 
Having got the point clear into the chamber, it is thrust 
on for a short distance downwards and inwards ; the 
knife is then lowered into a horizontjti position, and the 
point brought out in the sclerotic; at a spot opposite to that 
of its eiitraiu;e; the edge of the blade, which had been kept 
upwards, is, lastly, to be turned a little forwards, and the 
corneal section completed. The wound now lies under the 
still undivided conjunctiva; this is then cut through with 
the knife, so as to leave a little flap of the membrane 
loosely covering the wound.” The upper part of the iris is 
iJ removed with forceps and scissors, to a sufficient extent, 
and the anterior capsule freely lacerated with the cystitome. (Eig. 636.) 
“ The curette is then laid upon the lower part of the cornea, and pressed 
in a direction upwards and backwards, whereby the upper edge of the 

First stop of Oraofo’fi mndifiofl linear operation. + Cystitome. r 

X Last btep of Graefe’s modified liuoar operation. 
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lens is presented nb the section (Fig. 627), and as the lens slowly 
advancW, its egress is aided by the curette being steadily carried up- 
wards with gentle pressure, over the surface of the cornea ; ” any 
detached portions of the soft periphery of the cataract are also guided 
upwards by repeating this gliding pressure with the curette. Abrasion 
of the cornea may be prevented by using, as Grraefe advises, a curette 
of vulcanite instead of silver. • 

Displacement of Couching , — This operation for cataract is perforaaed 
by introdiKjing a cuyved needle through the sclerotic, just behind the 
margin of the cornea, and in the transverse axis of the globe ; pene- 
trating the vitreous humour, the posterior aspect of the capsule of the 
lens is lacisrat*ed with the point of the needle, which is then carried 
upwards ajid forwards behind the iris to the front of the cataract, and 
the lens •gently and steadily depressed downwards into the vitreous 
humour, until, it is passed out of sight. There having been hold for 
a few seconds to fix it in its bed, the needle is withdrawn. Declination 
— a modification of depression — is pcrforiried in like manner; the lens 
being reverted backwards, downwards, and a little outwards. For 
cither mode of this operation, the pupil should bo dilated by a few 
drops of the solution of atrojhne, applied about an hour previously. 

Displacement of the lens has all the attractive advantages of sim- 
plicity, rapidity, and immediate restoration to sight. J3ut the chance 
of some structure essential to vision being injured by a wound in the 
dark during the operation, or of inflammation supervening in conse- 
quence of the lens, as a foreign body, sinking further down on to the 
retina, or falling forwards against the ciliary processes and iris, make 
a sum total of accidents adverse to this procedure. 

The conditions favourable for disjflacement are such hard cataracts 
as may not be suitable for extraction. 

Operation for Solution and Ahsorption , — In this operation, which fs 
well adapted for soft cataracts, and which may bo employed in most 
cataracts occurring under the age of thirty, the steps of the operation 
are, in the first instance, to dilate the pupil thoroughly by the instilla- 
tion of a solution of atropine, containing four grains ^o the ounce. 
The patient being placed under the influence of chloroform, the lids 
separated with the speculum, and the conjunctiva seized with a pair of 
fixing forceps to steady the globe, a sharp needle, so made that it will 
not penetrate the eye to a 


greater depth than one- 
third of an inch, is stewly 
pressed through the cornea 
into the lens. If it be 
only rotated, the opera- 
tion is termed drilling, 
but more commonly the 
capsule is somewhat ex- 



tensively torn, in order that the aqueous humour may be freely imbibed 
by the substance of the lens. Atropine should again be instilled, a J)ad 
and bandage applied, and rest enjoined. In some instances little or no 


First step of operation for removal of softened lens after operation for 
solution. The speculum is not shown, but the keratome is seen entering the globe 
at a short distance from the periphery of the cornea, the point entering the softened 
cataract. 
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reaction takes place, and the operation may be repeated in the course of 
ten days or a fortnight. G enerally, however, the lens swells and projects 
into the ant(;rior chamber, and more or less pain is experienced in the 
eye, which becomes increased in tension and presents other symptoms 
of iritis and iridocyclitis. If this occur, an attempt should be made 
on th^. fourth or fifth day, or .later, to remove the greater part of the 
swollen a.rd softened lens. This may be accomplished by passing a 
bent needle or a kcratome through the cornea (Fig. fi28), but not too 

close to lithe margin, to avoid 
the chances of prolapse of 
the iris into the Ions; one or 
other of the various forms of 
scoop may then Ho made to 
enter through tlie wound, 
and, with a slight lever-liko 
movement, a large portion^ if 
not all, of the cataract may 
be extracted. (Fig. 629.) In 
these proceedings as little injury as possible should be inflicted on the 
eye, and the iris should in no case be bruised or abraded. 

Instead of introducing a scoop, the second step of the operation, 
originally siiggCvSted by Laugier (1847) as the method aspiration^ 
consists ill removing the softened lens by suotion. The apparatus 
required for this purpose is shown in the accompanying diagram. (Fig. 
(>I30.) It consists of a perforated curette or cannula of silver (different 
views of which are shown at aa), the extremity being smoothly rounded 


Fig. G 29 .* 




and the o]icning being at a short distance from the extremity. To this 
is attached a glass tube, n, to enable the operator^to sec wliat quantity 
of lens-substanec ho is exi racting; a short piece of india-rubber, C, suc- 
ceeds, ending in a. glass moiitlipiece. In using it, an opening is made 
in the cornea with a bent needle, small, yet snfTieicntly large to permit 
the entrance of the noz/lo, A, without force. The operator then sucks 
at the monthpiecc gently, and the lens substance will be seen to rise in 
the tube a. The principal objei4ioiis to the instrument are that it is 
extremely difficult to keep the nozzle and tube near the extremity clean, 
and that the opening is apt to become cJioked with a liard fragment of 
Ions ; whilst, if the suction power be increased, it is sometimes taken up 

* Second step in the operation for poliilion. The wound made in the cornea by 
the keratomo is shown, with tlie scoop about to be introduced for the purpose of 
removing the softened lens. 

t Apparatus re<piired for removal of cataract hy Ruction. 
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suddenly an^ damage is done to the iris or to some other internal 
structure of i^ethod of suction proposed by Mr. Teale, 

in 18(33 above-described apparatus, a syringe, with 

tightly fittin* Piston, is employed ; but the instrument is open to similar 
objections. VVhichcver of these methods of treatment is adopted, a 
portion of tP posterior capsule of.ton remains, for the removal of .which 
two needles ^^7 used together, in order to more effectually tear the 
extensible capsule ; but the one should be passed in until 

its point rea^^^® the^middle of the pupil, before the second one is intro- 
duced throu?^ cornea. 

Both ey<'® operated on simultaneously, in infants ; but one 

eye that affected — should be operated on first, in adults. 

^ ^^y^^’^fcataract having been subjected to solution by the needle, 
distressing sickness and perhaps intense neuralgia occasionally sets in 
immediately* • anterior chamber is full of creamy fluid, concealing 
tl^o iris. evacuating this fluid, by means of a broad cutting-needle 

introduced point of puncture, the sickness may bo averted. 

H^ansea is 1*^®^ relieved by swallowing fragments of ice, and the neu- 
ralgia by liniment applied to the forehead and temple. 

The treatment is simple ; both eyes should be kept closed by 
means of bandage for twenty-four hours, when the little punc- 

ture-woun<^ cornea will have closed. A single operation may 

suffice to procure absorption, in the course of a few weeks, but this is a 
resull ; usually, it must be repeated again, and a third time, at an 
interval ofl two or three months. 

An Capsule or Capsular (7a farac/, remaining after the opera- 

tion for solution, must itself be removed. This can be done by either 
of three operations. (1.) One or two needles or a Taylor's knife may 
be introduced as for depression, and the opaque capsule torn or cqt 
through ; it shrinks away, the pupil becomes clear. (2.) The upper 
part of tl|e capsule, for four-fifths of its circumference, may be de- 
tached •by the needle from the suspensory ligament, and then bo 
pushed down pelow the pupil. (3.) These operations having failed, an 
opening may be made in the cornea, through which the opaque cap- 
sule is extracted by means of a small hook or forceps. The latter in- 
strument should be so constructed that when its paints are separated, 
the iris shall not fall between them. Such is the cannula-forceps. 

Operations on Infants. — Congenital cataracts should be operated 
on at an early period — within four months after birth ; otherwise, tho 
eye born blind, constantly oscillating from side to side, may never 
acquire d rected vision. The child reclining under the influence of chlo- 
roform, end the head being steadied by an assistant, the operation for 
solution should bo performed. Tlie lens is so soft, that this procedure 
may be (completed at once, and on both eyes. A bandage is then 
applied. I Inflammation rarely supervenes, and absorption takes place 
rapidly. * 

P ES OF THE Choroid and Retina. — (1.) Dimness of sight may 
matic of various deep-seated morbid alterations in the eye- 
aneeted with any changes in the anterior tissues of the globe, 
acovered by external examination with the unaided vision, 
ophthalmoscope may show masses of pigmentary deposit 

ting the choroidal surface, or an inflammatory state of the 

* 
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(2.) Defective sight, as various forms of Daltonism, etc., l is apparently 
unconnected with, any morbid state of the choroid or retina, as exa- 
mined by tl^ ophthalmoscope ; although these functional! defects are 
commonly attributed to structural changes in one or otther of these 
tissues. 

(a^) Impaired vision — Amblyopia and Asthenopia — or ^eak sight is 
a defective sight for near objects. It occurs mostly in tjhose persons 
who are accustomed to use their eyes much in locjking at minute ob- 
jects. Thus, jewellers, watchmakers, copying clerkii, tailors! nd needle- 
women are the common subjects of this affection. Yet it| Iso occurs 
in those who follow no such occupations, but whose age^is hat of the 
turning period of life ; say, approaching fifty. At first, smi objects or 
small type are seen clearly, but in a few minutes they gro^ indistinct. 
A moment’s closure of the eyes restores the power of vision *The work 
or type again becomes misty, and the effort to see i^ d icontinued. 
Larger type will enable a reader to continue reading for while, Ijlut 
ultimately this can be seen with difficulty, especially in artjicial light. 
This condition usually results from the lenses being too Imt, or from 
the eyes being hypermetropic or flattened in the ante^-posterior 
diameter, so that the ciliary muscle recjuires to be putf in action 
and the lens rendered more convex, in order to bring evfen parallel 
rays of light, and d fortiori those that are divergent, to h focus on 
the retina. This muscular exertion soon produces fatigue, which 
gives rise to the symptoms already mentioned. The treatment con- 
sists in the selection of appropriate glasses. In young persons, up 
to the age of thirty or even forty, the contractile power of the ciliary 
muscle should be paralyzed by the instillation of solution of atropine. 
The patient is then placed in a condition in which he is unable to 
, accommodate his vision for near objects, or, in other words, to make 
his lens more convex. The strongest convex glass, which will enable 
him to see distant objects, is that which he requires. In some instances 
it will be found to be expedient to begin with glasses of somewhat 
feebler power than those giving perfect distant vision, ai^d gradually to 
rise to the full strength required. In those over forty years of age the 
instillation of atropine may be omitted, and the glasses ordered which 
enable distant objects to be seen with distinctness. In the presbyopia 
of old age, which results from the natural flattening of the lens to 
which all eyes are subject, and which is in progress from childhood, 
such glasses should be given as enable the wearer to read ordinary 
print with comfort at a distance of eight or ted inches. A convex 
glass of forty inches’ focus will usually be found agreeable to begin 
with, and these may, at moderate intervals of time (one or t>^o years)^ 
be increased to ten inches, beyond which it is rarely requisite to go if 
the eye has been originally healthy. ] 

The treatment certainly should have reference to the coiiilition as 
an optical disarrangement, and not to any supposed congestii^n of the 
choroid, or disordered digestion. . 

(6.) Muscob Vbliiantes, — Little black objects are sometime^ seen to 
fall or float over the field of vision, when the eye is fixed; sudden 
turn of the eye will disperse them for a moment, again to feappearJ 
Steady concentration of the vision on any external object ollit^tates 
these black specks, but any slight alteration of the focus of "adjust- 
ment, brings one perhaps into view, and immediately the whole field 
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of vision becomes crowded with them. They may 'be seen moving 
freely when the lids are closed, if the eyes be turned towards a strong 
light. These small, black, moving objects are not due fco congested 
vessels of the choroid, but are probably particles of pigment in the 
vitreous humour. They move freely in a fluid, through a limited 
space, and at various distances from the retina. The sai*face oi tlio 
cornea is not the sphere of action, as proved by their position re- 
maining unaffectedgin blinking of the eyelids. 

Muscao* occur coiumonly in short-sighted persons, usually com- 
mencing to appear between the ages of twenty and thirty ; and having 
attracted the patient’s attention, they seem rapidly to increase in num- 
ber, owingjpartly to the habit accjuired of bringing fresh bodies into 
focus. Thhir presence is quite compatible with excellent and life-long 
sight ; but they are hicurahle, • 

Tnn OpHT;FrALM 0 SC()rE. — It is scarcely more than thirty years 
agp since Gumming first demonstrated the possibility of inspecting the 
fundus ^f the human eye, by means of a certain arrangement of light. 
An instrument for this purpose, the first ophthalmoscope, was invented 
by Helmholtz and described in 1861. Kuete followed in 1862, with an 
ophthalmoscope constructed on a different principle; Coccins modi- 
fied this instrument, and it w^as still further modified by Anagnostakis, 
who reduced its construction to extreme sim[)licity, and perfected its 
utility. 

This ophthalmoscope consists merely of a circular mirror, about an 
inch and three-quarters in diameter, slightly concave, and perforated 
in the centre with a round aperture, the tenth of an inch wide. The 
mirror is set in a metal frame, fixed in a handle. 

The eye of the patient often requires to be prepared for inspection by 
dilating the pupil with atropine, unless it bo already dilated from diseaeq. i 

The application of the ophthalmoscope, in regard to the various 
details necessary for a com- 
plete examination of the eye, 
is thus desci;Lbed by Mr. 

Dixon : — ‘‘ The observer and 
the patient sit face to face, 
in a room from which day- 
light has been excluded, the 
only source of illumination 
being a lamp, or, still better, 
a Jet of gas issuing •from a 
jointed tube, so that the 
flame can be placed higher 
or lower, according to the 
height of the patient’s head. 

The flame should be on a 
level with his eye, and Just 
far enough behind him to 
prevent any of the direct rays falling on his cornea. The chimney 
BiHTOunding the flame must be of transparent glass, and, if faintly 
tinged with blue, it will modify the red rays of the flame, and impart 
a whiteness to it, nearly resembling that of ordinary daylight. The 

The mode of examining the eye with the ophthalmoscope. The imaire thus 
oWsaiaed is inverted. ^ J 

YOL. II. 


Fig. 631.* 
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observer places the back of the mirror close to his own eye, j 90 that 
he looks through the central aperture, and holds the instrument at 
such an angle that the reflected light from it falls upon the patient’s 
pupil. This IS always very difficult for a beginner to accomplish ; but 
a little practice soon makes it easy. The observer will know that he 
holds# the flistrument in the right position, and at a proper distance 
from the ^ye, by seeing the retina assume a brilliant reddish appear- 
ance. Still holding the ophthalmoscope in the sanr? position, he takes 
in the othcjr hand a convex glass, of two inches ‘jr two inches and a 
half focus, and places it at such a distance in front of the coraea as to 
allow of the retina coming within that focus. (Fig.^631.) If the 
fundus of the eye be properly illuminated, and the cofivcx glass 
correctly placed, some of the retinal vessels will now be distinctly seen. 

The principal points to which special attention should b5 directed, 
when an ophthalmoscopic examination is made of the interior of tho 
eye, are the appearances presented by the optic disk or papilla, whi^ih 
may bo regarded as a transverse section of the optic nerve > by the 
vessels of tlie retina, by the macula or yellow spot, and ^)y the general 
surface of the retina and choroid, it being remembered that tho retina 
is naturally quite transparent. The transparency of the media and the 
position of any fixed or floating particles in the several media of the 
eye — aqueous, lens, and vitreous — may in general be readily ascertained 
by the employment of tho ophthalmoscope ; and in practised hands, 
though this requires much experience, the instrument may be made 
subservient to the determination of errors of refraction. 

To bring the optic nerve into view, {\\e patient must direct the eye 
a little towards the nose, and by turning the eye in various directions 
every portion of the retina is successively brought under the view of 
, the observer. (Fig. 681.) The necessity for varying the position of the 
eye constitutes a great objection to the more complicated ophthal- 
moscopes, which are fixed to a table or other support; and some eyes 
are so unsteady, and so little under the patient’s control, the 

observer is o\fliged to follow their movements by slight changes in tho 
position of the ophthalmoscope, which can only be effected when the 
instrument is held in the hand. The ordinary ophthalmoscope, when 
used with tlie len-s, presents an inverted image of the interior of the 
eyfe ; the parts being magnified, according to the lens used, from four to 
eight or nine times their natural size. An erecA image of tho fundus 
of an emmetropic eye may, however, be obtained by an emmetropic 
observer by discarding the lens and looking through the aperture of 
the mirror alone, the source of light being placed a little more to the 
side of the patient, and the eye of the observer being approximated to 
within one or two inches of that of the patient. A large erect image 
is thus obtained, in which all the more minute changes produced by 
disease can be advantageously studied. The degree of myopia or of 
hypermetropia can be approximately determined by noticing whether 
the details of the fundus can best be seen with a concave glass placed 
behind the mirror, or with a convex one ; and the number of the glass 
which gives the most distinct image is nearly that which the patient 
requires to use. 

Healthy Appearances.— (1.) Retina.— The retina is transparent, 
and is naturally of a faint purple tint, which can scarcely be said to 
interfere with the glow of the choroid seen through it. The retinal 
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vessels* radiate from parent-trunks — ^the central artery, a c (Fig. 632), 
and vein, a 6, issuing from a central point in the optic nerve. The 
arteries show some features 

of distinction from the veins. Fio 6152.* 

An arterial trunk has a more 
direct course, is of smaller 
calibre, and of a brighter 
red colour,, as compared with 
the adjacent vein. No pul- 
sation can bo detected on 
simple inspection, but pres- 
sure on the globe elicits a 
distinct pulsation, both in 
the arteries and vein^. Tlie 
sight, in this* state of the 
circulation, may remain un- 
impaired. The fovea cen- 
tralis, m, is the central point 
of the retina, and, owing to 
the presence of a little moro 
pigment, is generally recog- 
nized as a reddish spot 
situated in the inverted image, a little above and to the inner side of 
the optic disk, the distance between the two being about two diameters 
of the disk. Effusion of blood or lymph at this part is always serious, 
however small it may be in extent, and generally produces permanent 
impairment of vision. 

(2.) Optic nerve at its ocular extremity — the Optic papilla or disk , — 
This structure exhibits a great variety of appearances, some of which d6 
not affect the sight. The optic disk, a f (Fig. 632), has a circular shape; 

I forms a dight projection, as its name implies, but presents a central de- 
pression, a, termed the physiological cup ; and its colour, as compared 
with the reddish tint of the surrounding retina, is creamy hite, or some- 
times a pinkish -grey, as in the cortical portion of the cerebral convolu- 
tions. The extreme margin of the disk is softly but cleg^rly defined, and is 
often partially embraced by a thin line of pigment, the presence of which 
only indicates that the capillary layer of the choroid docs not extend 
quite to the margin of the disk. In some instances, owing to retention 
by some of the optic laervc-fibres of the sheath of Schwann, tongues or 
processes of brilliant white colour, striated aspect, and very soft contour 
project as it were from the disk, and must not be confounded with 
recent exudation. From the centre of the nerve disk, the retinal 
artery and vein emerge ; commonly, each as a single trunk, sometimes 
in two or three trunks. The vessels pass off the diws|j; in straight or 
wavy lines, or sometimes form several abrupt curves on the surface of 
the nerve before quitting it. As age advances, the optic disk deviates 
from the circular form, becomes smaller in size, and of a darker tint, 
approaching grey. 

(3.) Choroid , — The distinctness of this tissue will depend on the 

* This figure shows the appearances presented by the fundus of a healthy eye 
when examined with the ophthalmoscope. The disk,/, is seen with a white central 
spot, a, which is the physiological depression or cup, and with the retinal arteries, 
a c, a d, and retinal veins, a 6, a e, proceeding from it. At though much too 
deeply shaded, is the fovea centralis. ' 
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degree of transparency of the retina, and the condition of the hexagonal 
pigment-cells intervening. The appearance varies also considerably 
with age, Sometimes, in fair and in old persons, and frequently in 
disease, the largo vessels can bo clearly seen in consequence of the 
transparency or atrophy of the capillary layer of the choroid and 
deficumey of the pigment. They are much larger than the radiating 
retinal vessels, closely packed with narrow linear interspaces, showing 
dark pigment. The colour of the choroidal vessels changes during life ; 
at an earlier period proscMiting a bright red, in ofd age this colour be- 
comes mixed with a brownish tint. The healthy choroid^ seen under the 
ophthalmoscope, pres(‘Tits a uniform, delicately stippled red hue, which 
is due to the blood contained in its capillary layer. The t/iit is more 
oi* less def'p, in accordance with the amount of pigment in the hexagonal 
colls on the inner surface, connected with the retind, and in the irregular 
cells that are distril)nted through its substance. The dilTcrenee is 
well seen if the eyes of a blue-eyed, fair-haired Scandinavian arc co;n- 
pared with those of the negro; and allowance must be made for this in 
the examination of the fundus ociili in disease. 

(4.) V'itrcmis humour^ aqueotts humour^ the lens^ and its capsule^ and 
the cornea. — These parts of the eye are transparent in the healthy 
state, and thus admit of clear inspection of the whole of the posterior 
portion of the interior of the eyeball. Contrasting with the healthy 
state, as the standard of comparison, the morbid appearances of the 
same tissues within this portion of the eyeball have already been de- 
scribed. l^hoy remained for centuries unknown, and they never could 
have been discovered without the aid of the oplithalmoscope. This 
instrument lias, in fact, revolutionized the pathology of deep-seated 
diseases of the (^yebfill, and ibis department of Ophthalmic Surgery. 

* ' Morbid O ^ddlialniosoojdc Ap] tea ranees. — The principal morbid appear- 
ances or conditions, as shown by examination of tlie interior of the eye 
with the ophthalmoscope, may bo divided into those presents d by the « 
refracting media and those presented by the tunics. Amongst the more 
important o? tlie former arc — defective transparency of the aqueous 
humour and Ions, the recognition of which may bo aided by oblique 
illumination, and^ which may be due cither to inflammatory or hcemor- 
rhiigic effusion, or, in the case of the lens, to the formation of cataract ; 
cloudiness of the vitreous humour, which is commonly the result of 
choroiditis, attended with the effusion of lymph and blood into this 
humour. These conditions, if at all well marked^ obscure or altogether 
conceal the fundus. In addition, abnormal conditions in the refraction 
of the media may, by careful examination, be recognized, and even 
determined with some approach to accuracy. 

The optic nerve^ at its ocular extremity, may present changes of size, 
form, and colour peculiar to itself. But very great variations are 
compatible with good sight. Certain natural changes incident to 
advancing life are — shrinking and deviation from the circular form, 
with a darkening of colour approaching to grey. Other changes are 
morbid, though not necessarily of much consequence in respect to 
vision. Blach pigment is frequently seen in the form of a thin line 
around the optic nerve, to the extent of a sixth or a quarter of its cir- 
cumference. In \disease the papilla may become hypercemic^ and of a more 
rosy colour than iaatural, which may pass into the condition termed optic 
neuritis. In this ^^e outline of the disk and of the vessels traversing it 
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is obscured ; tbe vision is generally, if carefully tested, impaired, but 
is sometimes surprisingly perfect. Optic neuritis usually occurs . as an 
accompaniment of Bright’s disease, of serious intra-cranial disease, and 
of syphilis, or, more rarely, associated with diabetes, in*all of which 
it is usually bilateral ; but it may also result from the pressure upon 
the ophthalmic or retinal veins of a tumour growing in i^xe orbit, in 
which case the term “ choked disk ” (in German, Stawu^gsph^ille) 
has been applied ^ it, though it is very doubtful whether an accurate 
diagnosis can be established in life between optic neuritis from con- 
stitutional causes and that from pressure. The optic disk, either with 
or without antecedent optic neuritis, may pass into a state of white 
atrophy, characterized by the colour* and sharp definition. This con- 
dition, formerly named gntta serena^ may result from cerebral disease, 
from antecedent optic neuritis, from glaucoma, and from embolism of 
the central artery of the retina. It also appcfirs to proceed from the 
habitual abuse of alcohol and tobacco, and is generally associated with 
r(?tinitis pigmentosa. The state of the vessels varies considerably, the 
retinal arterfes and vessels in many instances long retaining their 
normal size and volume ; whilst in the atrophy consequent on embolism 
of the ophthalmic or central artery, and in the atrophy of retinitis 
pigmentosa, they are greatly diminished in size. Fining^ or in- 
dentation of the extremity of the nerve, is often noticed in cases of 
greatly impaired or lost vision. This concave appearance may either 
affect the? central part only of the disk, in which case it is normal, 
and has been termed the physiological cup ; or the whole of the disk, 
when it indicates past or present abnormal intra-ocular pressure, a 
condition that is constantly present in glaucoma- The. more im- 
portant morbid appearances presented by the tunics are — a dusky 
halo around the optic nerve, characteristic of optic neuritis, and 
commonly attended with general dimness of sight, or amblyopia^ 
a white patch of variable extent and very irregular outline, imme- 
diately •Surrounding the optic nerve, which is very characteristic of, 
though not necessarily present in, myopia ; yellovylsh-whiie spots and 
hsemorrhages* scattered over the retina, in dimness n^f sight with 
Briglit’s disease ; black pigment deposits on the retina ; white patches 
of exposed sclerotic^ often fringed with a black margin of pigment ; 
extravasations of bloody either from the choroid or retina, presenting, 
after a time, a slight brownish stain, a faint mottling, a linear or stel- 
lated cicatricial appearance of a lighter colour than the surrounding 
tissue. Sero'os effiismn between the retina and choroid may occur as a 
result of acute or chronic inflammation. The acute form of effusion is 
part of that general disorganization, involving every tissue of the eye- 
ball, which constitutes glaucoma. Chronic effusion may exist in such 
a small quantity as merely to impart a cloudy appearance to a limited 
portion of retina ; or it may have detached a considerable extent or 
the whole of it from the choroid. Limited effusion is seen frequently 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the optic nerve ; appearing as 
cloudy greyish patches in the midst of healthy tissue, the radiating 
vessels spread over the rest of the fundus being lost at the edge of the 
patch. Alteration of focus will bring these vessels into view over the 
patch. A largo extent, or almost the entire retina, having become 
" detached by effusion, exhibits an opaque greyish surface, or the whole 
fundus of the eye ; which contrasts with the reddish reflecting surface 
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of any undetached portion of the retina. The ophthalmosccme has 
been of much service in enabling an accurate diagnosis ana prog- 
nosis of the diseased conditions of the choroid to be made. Unhappily 
the treatment* in many cases can scarcely do more than arrest the 
progress of the affection, the damage already done being irreparable. 
Atrophy, haemorrhages of greater or less extent, inflammation attended 
by exrfdati^^n and displacement of the pigment, and ruptures are of 
not unf reqiient occurrence ; in rare instances sarcomatous and other 
tumours have been observed. In myopia the optic disk is usually 
embraced on its outer part (internal as seen in the inverted image) by a 
white crescent, due to a protrusion of the sclerotic — which is here rather 

weaker than elsewhere, 
and yields to the intra- 
ocular pressure-^shining 
through t];ie atrophied 
layers of the choroid. 

One of the compionest 
forms of retinal disease 
is albuminuric retinitis. 
It is seen in 
suffering from 
disease and sea] 
and occasionally during 
pregnancy. Attention is 
generally drawn to the 
affection by the com- 
plaint of the patient that 
the vision of both eyes 
is slowly becoming im- 
paired. On exanjination, 
optic neuritis is usually 
Found to be preseht; the 
disk is swollen, reddish, 
and destitute d2 any well-defined limiting contour, so that its position 
can only be recognized by the point of emergence of the vessels. The 
arteries are small ,and indistinct ; the veins are large, congested, and 
oftep varicose, and, as a result of their over-tension, rupture is not 
infrequent, causing limited ecchymoses ; white spots and irregulai'- 
shaped patches are also commonly seen, especially near the posterior 
pole of the globe. These are partly due to eiTusi^>n of lymph, or the 
diapedesis of white corpuscles from the vessels, and partly to fatty 
degeneration of the retina. 

Amaurosis. — This term, signifying simply dimness of sight, pro- 
ceeding perhaps to total blindness of one or both eyes, is thus far a 
functional condit^ion ; but the loss of vision is,, dependent on, and 
symptomatic of, various structui^al changes in the retina or choroid, 
the optic nerve or brain. Some such changes, therefore, are open to 
examination with the ophthalmoscope, while others are concealed and 
must remain hidden within the cranial cavity. 

Symptoim , — Dimness of. vision is the essential symptom in am- 
blyopia and cerebral amaurosis, but experienced and manifested in 

* The appearances met with in albuminuric retinitis: a, ill-defined disk; h, on 
the right of figure, ipinute white spots ; ft, on h ft of figure, enlarged vein ; 
d, arterial haemorrhages r, wliite spots. 


patients 
Bright’s 
et fever. 
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various ways. Coming on suddenly or gradually, and sometimes 
better,* sometimes worse, there may be a general indistinctness of 
vision — amblyopia ; or objects appear double — diplopia ; or half only 
of an object is seen — hemiopia ; or objects appear bent, disfigured, dis- 
coloured, or patched. Distances cannot be estimated, and therefore 
the individual misses his aim in trying to snuff a candle, or pour wine 
into a glass. The fl^ame of a candle appears split, elcgigafed, or 
scattered into a biilliant halo. Ocular spectra of various kinds make 
their appearance ; isparks, flashes of phosphorescent clouds, or dark 
spots — muscje volitantcs — may bo seen when the eyes are turned 
towards light-coloured surfaces. Great intolerance of liglity or perhaps 
longing for Ifght, is sometimes experienced. 

These* subjective appearances or sensations may be premonitory 
symptorfis of amaurosis. , 

The pupij is generally dilated, except tliere be intolerance of light, 
and the iris is sluggish or motionless. Both eyes may be affected, and 
equally or unequally ; or one eye may bo wholly blind, while the sight 
of the other*is porFect. Similar differences are found in the degree of 
mobility and dilatation of the pupils. Defective motory power in the 
muscles of the eyeballs or lids sometimes coexists. The individual, 
therefore, gropes about with an uncertain gait, his eyes having a 
vacant stare, and the lids seldom moving or almost fixed. 

Examination with the ophthalmoscope can alone determine and 
complete the diagnosis. , 

Causes. — The causes of amaurosis are various, and relate either to 
the nervous or vascular portions of the optic apparatus, or to botli. Thus, 
over-stimulation and exhaustion of the retina, by long-continued exertion 
of the eye on minute objects, or by exposure to glaring light ; anosmia ; 
or deter mination of blood to the head, as from any stooping occupation 
or intepiperance ; or amaurosis may be consequent on inflammation of 
degeneraUon^ the pressure of extra vasated blood, of tumours, or aneurism ; 
or arise from injury^ as fracture with depression, or concussion, severally 
affecting the^ i*etina, optic nerve, or brain. Besides these local causes, 
amaurosis may bo symptomatic of irritation in a distaitt organ or part 
— sympathetic amaurosis — e.g.^ from disorders of the digestive or 
urinary organs, irritation of the fifth pair of nerve.S, as by tumours or 
carious teeth ; or sometimes it results from blood-poisoning — e.g., in 
uresmia or diabetes, or by lead, nicotine, alcohol, or belladonna. 

Treatment. — Many morbid conditions of the retina and choroid, or 
further and unknftwn states of the optic nerve and brain, being 
associated together, but which have nothing in common with each 
other, excepting the symptomatic state known as Amblyopia, or dimness 
of sight, etc., there can be no special treatment of this visual affection. 
It must differ according to the particular cause of the affection. 

The removal of the cause can be accomplished t^uly by having due 
regard to its nature. Any amaurotic occupation may be discontinued, 
whereas a structural change will probably be permanent and incurable. 
Remedial measures — also having reference to the particular condition 
of amaurosis — pertain chiefly to an atonic state, nervous or vascular, 
hypersemia and inflammation, sympathetic irritation, and blood-poisons. 
The treatment with reference thereto must be conducted on ordinary 
principles. 

CrLAUCOMA. — An inflammatory condition, apparently, and which 
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gradually involves every tissue of the eyeball ; results in its CQmpleto 
and permanent disorganization, with total blindness. 

Acute Glaucoma. — The sight is rapidly lost. The attack of the 
disease, whicli-is more common in women than in men, is often preceded 
by certain premonitory symptoms, — the most marked of which are the 
occurrence of sparks and flashes of light, of luminous wheels, and 
expan&ing^circles of fl<amo before the eyes ; the appearance of coloured 
haloes round candles or gas-lights; the occurrence cof fogs or clouds, 
either obscuring the field of vision generally or Oimiting its area, so 
that only central vision is retained ; pain extending along the course of 
one or more of the branches of the first or second division of the fifth 
j)air of nerves ; headache, rapidly increasing ; presbyopia ; increased 
tension of the globe, and shallowness of the anterior chanlber, with 
sluggish and 4^1ated pupil. The attack commences — usually in the 
evening — with severe pain in the eyeball, redness of the sclerotic and con- 
junctiva, and mistiness of sight. The pain soon assumes an acute aijd 
neuralgic character, piercing through the ophthalmic division, of the 
fifth nerve, and radiating even to the second and third div*isions. Jn a 
few hours, the iris has acquired a slaty disclouration, and the pupil 
becomes irregular in form, dilated, and quite immovable. In a day or 
two the cornea loses its brilliancy, the conjunctival epithelium appear- 
ing minutely granular. The eyeball is singularly tense and of stony 
hardness ; and the slightest pressure aggravates the pain. Sight is lost 
by thi§ time, possibly within a few hours, and so completely that even 
a bright light cannot bo perceived. One eye only may be attacked, but 
frequently the other eye follows in a variable period — one, two, or 
several days. 

The period of life is usually past middle age ; and some break-down 
of the general health or mental anxiety seems frequently to have pre- 
disposed to the attack. 

Chronic Glaucoma, — The eye has undergone the same structural 
changes, only in a more confirmed and conspicuous state. Thus, tbo^ 
tension and stony hardness of the eyeball is greater, and the vascularity 
of the scleroti6 more pronounced ; it being marked with faint dusky 
patches, and sometimes a slight vascular zone, and traversed by large 
purple tortuous veins emerging abiuiptly close to the margin of the 
cornea. Opacit// of the lens is present in many instances; this body has 
also a full swollen appearance, as if it had undergone maceration, and 
were almost bursting through its capsule ; its colour, moreover, has 
changed to a greyish or greenish drab, dirty yellow^' or dull orange tint. 
This grecni>sh or glaucous aspect of the lens, appearing as it were a 
reflex tint from the fundus of the eye, was formerly regarded as essential 
and peculiar to the disease Glaucioma. 

The order of sequence of the morbid changes would seem to be — 
congestion in the i^*etina and choroid, continuing perhaps to effusion be- 
tween these two struetnres. Hence, pressure on the vitreous humour, 
and bulging forwards of the l^s and iris ; followed by congestion and 
inflammation of the iris and cornea, the lens becoming opaque as a result 
of its impaired nutrition. Sight is lost, certainly as to the perception 
of objects ; sometimes the retina is even insensible to light. 

The disease, in its chronic form, is of insidious origin and slow pro- 
gress ; advancing, with intervals of cessation, during months or years. 
It occurs in persons beyond middle age, and who have a pale, worn 
appearance. 
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Tho granular condition of the comeal epithelium, and the haziness 
or complete opacity of the cornea, in acute Glaucoma, preclude in 
general any examination of th^ fundus of the eye by meaTis of the 
ophthalmoscope. Usually, nothing more can be discerned than a faint 
reddish glow from tho retina, without any trace of the optic nerve or 
retinal vessels. Whilst the disease is threatening, however„and after it 
has subsided, very important and characteristic features are 4 ;)re^ented. 
In subacute and cl^onic Glaucoma not only is the intra-ocular tension 
greatly inoreased, bi*fc tlie point of entrance of the optic nerve, being 
the part least capable of resistance, is pressed outwards and the disk 
becomes cwpped. (Fig. 634.) This condition is recognized by attention 
to the course of the vessels. If a vein be traced up to tho margin of 
the cupped disk, it will be found to terminate abruptly with a rounded 
and soincJwhat darker extremity, due to the vessel benefing away from 
the observer and tho rest of the 
vessel may then be traced along 
the flo(jr of the cup formed by the 
optic disk, and not always con- 
tinuously with the knuckle at tho 
edge, but shifted, owing to its 
curving slightly as it descjeuds the 
hollow to one side or other. The 
veins often pulsate. 

Treatment, — A cute Glaucoma 
may succumb to prompt antiphlo- 
gistic measures — cupping, counter- 
irritation, and constitutional treat- 
ment, as perhaps that for rheuma- 
tism or gout. Opium may relieve 
the pain. Chronic Glaucoma is 
altogether beyond the reach of any 
such treatment ; the structural disorganization cannot be prevented, 
it having already taken place, more oi* less completely. 

Iridectomy,- — This operation was proposed by Graefe, In 1857 ; and it 
has proved more successful than any other mode of treatment. When 
performed for the cure of Glaucoma, a large portion, or about one-fifth, 
of the iris should be removed ; the proceeding adopted being sucji as 
has already been given on pp. 212, 213. The “ intra-ocular pressure,” 
on which the whole state of the eye depends, is thus at once relieved, 
and the Glaucoma ^iiredi When, however, complete stjuictural dis- 
organization of the eye has taken place, evidently the operation must 
be unsuccessful. If iridectomy instruments bo not at hand, Mr, Han- 
cock’s operation, or simple puncture of the eye in tho ciliary region 
with a cataract- knife, may be practised. 

Short-Sight, and Long-Sight. — These conditions* represent exclu- 
sively the range^ not the power or clearness, of vision. They depend 
on alterations, either in the refractive j^wer of the transparent media 
of the eye, as an optical instrument, or in tho adaptive power of the 
organ ; in either way, the focusing power of the eye is altered. And 
such alteration is of an opposite character in the two ranges of vision. 

The general principles by which errors of refraction can be recog- 

* The cupped disk characterizing gluucoiya. 
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nized and treated, may be stated with succinctness and applied with 
facility ; but their complete exposition would require detail, for which 
the student must refer to treatises specially devoted to the diseases of 
the eye, and*^^which are unsuited to such a work as the present on 
account of their rarity. 

A healthy eye — termed emmetropic — is one in which the structure 
and aA*angement of the refracting media is such, that parallel rays are 
brought to a focus on the retina when the accomn^odation of the eye 
is at perfect rest. Any deviation from this condition is termed ame* 
tropia. If, the accommodation being still at rest, parallel rays are 
brouglit to a focus in front of the retina, myopia is present, or, in 
other words, the patient is short-sighted ; if behind the retina, hyper- 
metropia is present, or the patient is long-sighted. (See Fig.* 636.) 

There is ypt another error of refraction, termed astigmatism^ in 
which parallel rays of light, falling in one meridian qf the eye, are 
brought to a focus sooner than in another. The form of hypermetro^ia 
which is associated with flattening of the lens and impairment of^accoui- 
modation, and which is concomitant with advancing a^e, is termed 
presbyojda. 

Myopia, — In myopia, parallel rays of light — that is to say, rays of 
light proceeding from a distant object — are brought to a focus in front 
of the retina. The image of any such object is dim and confused, because 
the rays have already been collected into a focus, and, having crossed, 
form ^ circle of diffusion on the retina. A healthy eye is rendered 
myopic, when a convex glass is placed in front of it. On the other hand, 
a myopic person sees near objects with clearness, because the rays of 
light proceeding from such objects are divergent, and are consequently 
not brought so soon to a focus. Hence, the higher the degree of myopia, 
tlie nearer to the eye does the patient hold an object to see the details 
^islinctly. Myopia is usually hereditary, but may also be acquired. It 

is far more common in Germany than in 
England, because in the former corfntry the 
hereditary predisposition is strong; whilst 
any tendency to it is maintained by the 
children being more severely tasked, having 
books the old English type of which is 
not so legible as the Roman type in use 
in England, whilst the school-rooms are 
lighted with a greater regard to economy. 
These causes are, hc^ever, being rapidly 
removed under Government inspection. 
In myopia (as shown at n". Fig. 636), the 
globe of the eye, which should be nearly 
spherical, is elongated in the antero-pos- 
terior direction. The globe is usually large 
and prominent ; it is firih to the touch. 
T^e pupils are large, owing to inertia of 
tne accommodation. On ophthalmoscopic 
examination, the optic disk sometimes pre- 
sents the ordinary character, but more frequently is partially sur- 
rounded by a brilliant white crescent, termed the myopic crescent 

* This drawing shows the appearance, under the ophthalmoscope, of a posterior 
staphyloma, a conditioi;;i frctjiieutly accompanying myopia. 


Fig. 635.* 
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(shown^ in Fig. 635), which is the expression of a bulging or staphyloma 
at this "part, leading to retraction of the choroid coat, and to the 
exposure of the inner surface of the sclerotic, over which the retinal 
vessels, and sometimes a few remaining choroidal vessels,** may be seen 
with great clearness to wander. This staphyloma generally affects 
the sclerotic surrounding the outer half of the disk. If, whilst the 
disk or a retinal vessel is visible with the ophthalmoscope Without 
the lens, the pati^t is desired to look inward or outward, the disk 
or vessel will be sedri to travel in the same direction ; and if concave 
lenses of various power be placed behind the mirror, an approximative 
estimation may be made of the degree of myopia of the patient, by 
observing what power is required to enable the details of any part of 
the retina to be distinctly seen. Myopic eyes are liable to disease, 
especially to intra-ocular ha3inorrhage, probably owing tc^ the rupture of 
blood-vessels Y^hich have been stretched by the development of the sta- 
phyloma. Patients thus affected often complain of musem or floating 
bodies Jbefore the eyes, which are due to small blood-clots or particles 
of lymph ; and these are sometimes visible under the ophthalmoscope. 
Commencing usually a little before puberty, short-sight increases up to 
about the age of twenty-iive, when the form of the eye undergoes no 
further change. Occasionally, however, it progresses slowly throughout 
life. 

In the treatment of myopia, test types or large letters should bo 
placed before the patient, at a distance of twenty or thirty feef* ; and 
each eye should bo separately tested with concave glasses, commencing 
with the feeblest, and giving to him the weakest with which he can 
see distinctly. Concave glasses cause parallel rays of light to diverge ; 
hence, when placed before the eye, they cause the rays to be focussed 
at a point somewhat behind or further back than the point where they 
V70uld be focussed if the eye wore of normal form. It is obvious, how-’ 
ever, that, if too strong glasses are used, the accommodation of the 
patient ^ust be brought into play to bring these divergent rays to a 
focus, and pain is the invariable result. Myopic patients should avoid 
all circumstances that tend to (Jongest the head. They sfiould therefore 
sit upright ; wear no tight collars ; read books or play music of good 
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type, in a good light, and held as far away from them as is consistent 
with good vision ; and attend to the bowels. 

Sypermetropia — Long-sightedness, — This condition is opposed to 
myopia, and results from the eye being flattened in the antero- 

* Showing the form of the eye diagrammatically — n, n', n", being considered 
the retina— in the natural state, or emmetropia, n ; in hyuermetropia, n' ; and iu 
myopia, n''. ^ 
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posterior diameter, so that (as shown at n' in Fig. 636 ) parallel rays of 
light are not brought to a focus on the retina, but at a greater or less 
distance behind it. If the patient desire to see a remote object, he 
has to exert his accommodation ; that is to say, he has to contract his 
ciliary muscle, which, relaxing the susptmsory ligament of the lens, 
allows the lejis to become thicker, and causes parallel rays to be focussed 
on the^etifia. But if this bo the case with the parallel rays proceeding 
from distant objects, much more so is it with the diverging rays 
proceeding from near objects. In order to see la near object, the 
patient has to exert his accommodation much more powerfully; and the 
muscular effort required soon gives rise to redness of the conjunctiva, 
lachrymation, pain, and dimness of vision, the letters of a book running 
into one another and rendering continuous work impossible. Theso 
symptoms are ^not necessarily associated with hypermotropii. They 
may exist in an emmetropic eye, if the power of the ciliary muscle 
has been weakened by general debility. They are not unfrequontly 
seen in those who are exhausted by loss of blood, over-nursiug, and 
fevers, when any attempt is made to work or read. The patient is 
then said to suffer from “ accommodative asthenopia.” In some in- 
stances, not only is there enfeebled accommodation, owing to want of 
power of the ciliary muscle, but the internal recti muscles are in- 
sufficiently incurvated ; and the symptoms above mentioned are pro- 
duced as soon as the patient begins to road, because he is unable to 
maintain the convergence of the eyes rciqnisitc to look at near objects. 
In asthenopia depoudent on hyperrnetropia, the selection of appropriate 
glasses is imperatively required, and will at once remove the symptoms, 
enabling the patient to use the eyes on near objects for long pei'iods of 
time without distress. 

The point to be determined is to select the strongest pair of glasses, 
V^hicih, when the accommodation of tlio eyes of the patient is at 
perfeeJi rest, will bring parallel rays of light to a focus. The fact that 
hypermotroj)ia is present triay in general be rapidly ascertained by 
placing a convex glass of fifty or forty inches focus beforp each eye : if 
the patient see?5 distant objects better, or even as well with the glass as 
without, hyperrnetropia may be safely pronounced to be present. The 
diagnosis may be fjirtlier verified with the aid of the ophthalmoscope; 
for, on using the mirror alone, as for the inverted image, but without 
the lens, if the patient be told to move the eye to the right or left, the 
iryage of the disk or of any retinal vessel appears to the observer to 
move in the opposite direction ; and, again, if th8 ophthalniosoope bo 
used as for the examination of the crc(;t image, the details of the 
fundus can be clearly made out with a convex lens, the number of the 
lens affording an approximative estunato of the glass required by the 
patient. To determine the glass required with any degree of accuracy, 
however, it is requisite to paralyze the accommodation of the eye ; 
since, in hypermetropic eyes, the ciliary muscle is always strongly 
developed, and, being always required, is involuntarily brought into 
play when any object, however remote it may be, is attentively observed. 
The patient should be directed to instil one or two drops of a solution 
of atropine, containing four grains to the ounce of distilled water, 
twice in one day and once the following morning. The pupil then 
becomes widely dilated, the activity of the ciliary muscle, and with it 
the accommodation ,of the eye, is abolished, and there is more or Jobb 
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impairpaent of vision — the degree of impairment being proportionate 
to the amount of hypcrmetropia present. The patient is then placed 
opposite, and about twenty feet distant from, letters or test types about 
one-third of an inch in height and breadth, and glasses are successively 
placed before each eye, beginning with weak ones, and gradually in- 
creasing their strength till perfect vision is obtained. Tie strongest 
glasses the patient can see distinctly with are finally orelered. In 
many cases it is^found expedient to use somewhat weaker glasses 
in the first instancll, and to prescribe the stronger ones only after the 
patient has become accustomed to the use of spectacles. In the 
higher forms^ of liypornietropia, as well as in asthenopia from insuffi- 
ciency of the internal recti, it becomes requisite to employ prisms ; and, in 
the latter affection, attention should be paid to the general health of the 
patient, ind all causes tending to produce debility should be removed. 

Presh ijo'pia . — This term is applied to the long-sightedness resulting 
from fl.attening of the lens. There is loss of accommodative power and 
rctrocs^ssion of the near j»oiiit. It commences about the turn of life, — 
say fifty; reading then becoming more and more difficult. The book is 
held at some distance, even arnds-length, from the eyes ; and there is as 
much straining and senses of effort to look at a sufficient distance away 
from the object, in order to bring the focus forwards to the retina, as 
in short-sight to look nearer, — thus tc> turn the focus backwards to the 
retina. This difficulty of long-sightedness increases as age advances. 

TreafniP/^it. — Any endeavour to accustom the eyes to the nearer 
range of former years should be abandoned, as being foolish and 
prejudicial. Convex spectacles must at once be resorted to ; the lowest 
power which may be required being used first, and increased as the 
sight demands. The text of sufficiency in respect to the glasses selected 
for short-sight or for long-sight is, that the person shall be enable^l 
to see objects distinctly at the average distances of sight, without any 
magnifying effect or sense of effort. 

AstigmaUsm or Ai<i !<j)ynmi . — This term, and — as Dixon suggests — 
the latter mpre correctly, signifies an unequal refraction of the rays of 
light, in passing through the cornea, whereby they do not all converge 
to and meet at one point or focuvS on the retina. This difference of 
refraction is due to an unsymmetrical form of the* cornea, which thus 
presents different curves of surface, as measured in the vertical, 
transverse, or oblique directions. Originally described by Young 
(1801), and subsequently by Professor Airey, each from his dwn 
personal experience, Professor Donders has recently shown that this 
visual peculiarity is not uncommon. 

Treatment requires the use of cylindrical or astigmatic glasses to 
correct the unequal refraction. The glass must be a segment of a 
cylinder, and when used, it must be adjusted before the eye, vertically, 
transversely, or obliquely, so as to suit the meridian of irregular re- 
fraction. For myopia, a concavo-cylindrical shaped glass will be 
appropriate ; and for presbyopia, a convexo-cylindrical glass. 

Test types, in a regularly graduated series of sizes, are employed 
by ophthalmologists in examining a patient, to determine the power of 
vision. To insure a uniform standard for observation and the report 
of cases, Jaeger’s numbered series of reading tests, published in 1854, 
are in general use. Snellen’s types, having a regularly proportioned 
scale of thickness of stroke, are even more accurate. 
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IPa/ulty perception of Colours, — Colour-blindness — acritochrom^acy — is 
an inability to discriminate between colours. Various other terms have 
been devised to designate this defect. It is generally an inability to 
perceive red, and the compound tints into which this colour enters. 
Blue is almost always appreciated ; and yellow, always. The cause of 
this defective perception is probably not in the eye itself, but in that 
portion of^the brain to wliich the impressions of light are conveyed. It 
is a cerebral affection, but may be temporary. An fcnportant practical 
suggestion was made by Wilson, that persons erapl<Vyed on railways and 
elsewhere, who are required to observe coloured lights as signals, should 
be previously tested as to their power of perceiving colour/9 with perfect 
accuracy. 

No treatment can be said to be curative or even palliative.^ 

Day-sight or Hemeralopia^ and Night-sight or Nyctalopia, are terras 
used to designate intermittent blindness, conversely, by night and by day. 

i>a7/-sight is perfect in broad daylight, but the power of vision 
declines after sunset and in twilight. This loss of funetjon is caused 
apparently by exhaustion of the nervous power of the retina, from ex- 
posure to strong sunlight ; the weaker stimulus of twilight or moon- 
light then being insufficient to produce the sensation of light. Hence 
this deficiency occurs commonly in tropical countries, and in persons 
who have just returned from long sea-voyages, especially from the East 
or West Indies. 

Rest of the over-stimulated retina would seem to be the most im- 
portant indication of treatment; coupled with tonics and good food, when 
toil and hardship have contributed to the exhaustion. 

Night-Bighty or inability to see by daylight, is not probably a special 
affection, independently of any inflammatory or other disease of the eye 
^hich may be attended with intolerance of light. Scrofulous ophthalmia 
IS thus nyctalopic. 

Diseases of the Eveball, or of its Motor Apparatus. — (1.) Protru- 
sion of the NyebalL — An unnatural prominence of the eyeball may be 
unconnected with any disease of the organ. The eyes have a peculiar 
and painfully scaring expression, as if they were too large for the sockets. 
The lids can be shut, the eyes moved freely in all directions, and sight 
is unaffected. Both eyes are equally prominent. These peculiarities 
distinguish this condition from the projection caused by any orbital 
tumour. 

It exists or occurs mostly in women of feeble or hysterical constitu- 
tion, and would seem to be due to an atonic state ot the recti muscles ; 
but the free movement of the eye is incompatible with this explanation 
of the protrusion. The administration of tonics and the application of 
electricity to the sympathetic nerve in the neck have occasionally been 
attended with benefit. 

(2.) Dislocation of the Hyehall — ^from its socket — can scarcely take 
place without rupture of the optic nerve, allowing the eye to be thrust 
out upon the cheek. Lodgment of the upper eyelid backwards, behind 
the greatest convexity of the globe, has occasionally happened. 

(3.) Tunwurs within the Eyehall, or Orbit, — Various kinds of tumour 
are liable to form in this, as in other parts. Cancer is, perhaps, the most 
frequent ; hydatids, or exostosis, are occasional forms of growth ; and 
Glioma, or perhaps Myxoma, may also be met with. 

The diagnosis of an iixivsk-orhital growth will be diJEcult, and perhaps 
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impossible, at an early period ; and still more so, its nature. All give 
rise to gradual displacement and protrusion of the eyeball. The anterior 
portion of an intra-orbital growth can sometimes be examined with the 
tip of the finger between the orbit and the globe, in this situation. An 
encephaloid cancer-growth, or an hydatid cyst, presents a feeling of 
elasticity and fluctuation, and by a tine puncture sometinfes th^ true 
nature of the mass is discovered. Exostosis appears as a tumour of 
bony resistance. Criiorna may grow from the retina, or from the peri- 
neurium of the cereSral nerves ; the tumour advances inwards into the 
vitreous humour, or, separating the retina from the choroid, at length 
protrudes forwards from the ball of the eye. It is of slow growth, but 
may attain to a considerable size, as a tumour of soft or of a hard con- 
sistence. Myxoma, springing from the neuroglia or delicate connective 
tissue of the nerves, presents a tumour in the vitreoa-s humour, of 
variable size, Jbiit always of soft, mucous consistence. An intra-oc?^Z«.r 
growth will probably be shown by the ophthalmoscope. At a subse- 
quent ij)eriod^of growth, the nature of the tumour maybe partly deter- 
mined by its progress. Encephaloid tumour, and the melanotic variety 
in particular, progresses most rapidly ; exostosis, most slowly. When 
the eye has burst, the kind of tumour may be declared ; as, for example, 
a fungoid melanotic tumour. 

Treatment . — No medicinal treatment has any more controlling in- 
fluence over an orbital or ocular tumour, than in respect to the same 
kind of growth situated elsewhere. 

The operation of removing a morbid growth from the orhit implies 
a previous exact diagnosis, as to whether it involves the eyeball, and is 
limited to the orbit or extends into it from the cranium. Such diag- 
nosis will mostly be impossible. In performing the operation of extir- 
pation, any injury to the globe or optic nerve must bo most carefully^ 
avoided ; another difficulty, if not impossibility. 

Rei^oval of the Eyeball. — Partial removal. — Non-malignant disease, 
and occasionally destruction of the eye, by or in consequence of injury, 
are the conditions which may justify excision of the anterior portion 
only of the organ, with a view to afterwards introducing an artificial eye. 

No particular directions are requisite for the performance of this 
operation. The removal of a staphylomatous projection of the cornea or 
sclerotic, by means of a cataract-knife, sufficiently illustrates the opera- 
tive proceeding. The eye collapses, the sclerotic case left shrinks into 
a nodule, forming the base of support; and when tenderness has ceased, 
an artificial scale eye is introduced between the lids. 

Extirpation of the Eyeball. — Removal of the whole eye should never 
be resorted to while any sight remains in the organ ; excepting for malig- 
nant disease, or when the irritability of a partially disorganized eye 
threatens to affect the sight of the other eye, sympathetically. 

The operation is best performed as follows : — The«* patient reclining, 
and under the influence of chloroform, an incision is made from the 
outer commissure of the lids backwards, to a sufficient extent just to 
gain free access to the globe; the lids are then held well apart by 
retractors in the hands of an assistant. By passing the knife from the 
incision to the inner commissure, above and below the globe, carefully 
avoiding any exposed portion of either lid, the conjunctiva is entirely 
divided, with the ocular attachment of the levator palpebres and other 
surrounding muscles. Then, seizing the globe with hooked forceps 
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and drawing it inwards, the knife enters the orbit externally ; |ihe eye 
is detached, the optic nerve and artery are divided at the apex of the 
orbit, and tins attachinonts severed internally, thus completing the 
extirpation of the organ. The lachrymal gland should be removed 
also ; it is commonly involved in disease of the ball, and is always 
useless, or ft.s presence would occasion inconvenience afterwards, as I 
have noticed by a continued secretion of tears overflowing the cheek, 
but which at length ceases, Hiemorrhage must bo ti^rrestod by sluicing 
with cold water, and the application of a graduated compress, well 
platUHl upon the artery at the apex of the orbit. The eyelids are closed, 
and a liglit bandage drawn round the head, covering the other eye. 

Opiates will have to be administered from time to time, to relieve 
the severe penetrating and clasping pain in the head. The compress 
may be remo^sied in about two days, according to the probability of 
hfcmorrhagc, and not reapplied unless it should recur. • The orbit is 
to be gently syringed, the wound cleansed, and water- dressing applied, 
or other dressing on ordinary principles of treatment. r 

Straiusmus, or Squint. — The pathology and causes Squint have 
already been noticed in connection with Deformities of the Face 


Fm. G37* 


Fig. 638.f 



(Vol. I. p. 83l). It remains only to 
here describe the operation for its 
cure or relief. 

'Stihconjitnctival division of the 
tendon of tlie contracted muscle is 
now commonly practised. This oper- 
ation, as for convergent squint, is 
thus performed : — ‘‘ The lids,” says 
Mr. Dixon, “are kept asunder with 
a spring speculum ; and an assistant 
draws aside the globe, by nipping up 
with the forceps a little fold of loose 
conjunctiva near the margin of the 
cornea, at the opposite side to that on which the muscle is to be divided. 
Supposing the internal re(;tus to be chosen for operation, the Surgeon, 
with scissors, divides the ocular conjunctiva cither vertically, close to 
the margin of the cornea (Fig. 637), or horizontally, on a level with 



* First step of operation for strabismus— a fold of the conjunctiva, near the border 
of the cornea, seizotl and about to bo divided by the scissors. 

t A. Fixing forcepb*; B. strabismus hook; c. curved blunt-pointed scissors. 
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the lower edge of the cornea, extending the incision towards the semi- 
lunar fbld. Then he snips through the subconjunctival tissue, and 
having clearly exposed the sclerotic, slides upwards, between it and the 
rectus, the hook. (Fig. 638 b.) This 
serves to raise the muscle and make 
its fibres tense, and then, with curved 
scissors (Fig. 638c), the muscle is 
carefully cut through, close to its in- 
sertion into the sclerotic. (Fig. 639.) 

Tliia section of the muscle cannot be 
completed at a single stroke, i)ut re- 
quires repeated use of the scissors, so 
that 1^0 fibres may be left undivided. 

A careful# exploration with the blunt 
hook or director must bo made, to 
detect any undividcid fibres, before 
thc> spring speculum is finally with- 
drawn.^ • 

The advantage of this improved mode of o])eration is, that it 
prevents the deformity arising from retraction of the semilunar fold, 
which presents a most conspicuous sort of cavity at the inner corner of 
the eye, almost worse, in appearance, than the leering cast of squint. 
The instruments required are fewer : no sharp hook, or the multiplicity 
of curious little knives, formerly used and abused. . 

Grae/c’, 9 operation consists in dividing the conjunctiva a little below 
the equator of the globe and a few lines from the cornea, almost over 
the insertion of the tendon ; then, exposing the sclerotic just enough to 
pass a curved blunt hook beneath the tendon, which is drawn well into 
the conjunctival wound before using the scissors. It is then snipped 
through close to its sclerotic attachment. 

The advantage of this method is, that the tendon is brought quite 
► into vie^, and is, therefore, not likely to escape division, which is one 
of the dangers of the subconjunctival operation. 

Division ot each internal rectus is generally requisite, even when, 
inversion of the better eye is comparativtily slight. I£ the squint be 
wholly confined to one eye, the single operation will Ije sufficient. 

In dividing the external rectus, it should be remembered that Ijiis 
muscle is broader than the internal rectus, and is also inserted farther 
back from the corneal margin. 

Chloroform, in operations for strabismus, is convenient for the pur- 
pose of steadying the eye ; but it prevents the Surgeon ascertaining 
whether the muscle has been effectually divided by requesting the 
patient to atterajd. inversion, or eversion, of the eye. 

A/jter- treatment is very simple. A pad of wet lint may be placed 
over the eye, and retained by a bandage. In a few Jioiirs, when the 
risk of ecchyrnosis — “ black-eye — has ceased, this dressing may be 
discontinued ; and the eyes at once brought into use, especially for 
distant objects. 

* Second step of the operation for strabismus. The tendon is seen raised on the 
hook, and about to be divided by the scissors. 
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CHAPTER XLIV * 

AURAL SURGERY. 

In ti¥3atiTig the siihieet of Aural Surgery in a work devoted to general 
practitioners and students, it lias been the aim of tlie writer to give as 
concisely as possible only the leading principles^fcV the diagnosis and 
treatment. Tljis bran cl i has been so highly developed by the work 
of Wilde, Toynbee, Gruber, Politzer, etc., tliat those who desire to make 
a sjiecial stu<ly of it liave a.]n})le means of doing so. But every general 
practitioner should have at least sufficient knowledge of the subject to 
treat the more ordinary cases, and to detect those diseases, which are 
beyond his ihanagement, and recpiire the advice of a specialist, before 
irreparable mischief lias takcm place. With this objedt the affections 
which do not re([uire much special training for diagnosis have Ijeen 
more fully dwelt upon. 

MalforniatlAynH . — Congenital malformations of the ear are not unfre- 
quently mot with. IMie auricle and meatus may be entirely absent, 
but are more frequently imperfectly developed ; the former being 
deformed, or represented meredy by a fold of integument, and the latter 
partially or entirely 'occluded. Sometimes there is a double sot of 
organs ; and in other cases, in which the auricle may be perfect, there 


Ftg. G40.t Fig. C41.t 



is no membi’ane, — the meatus being closed at the end by skin corre- 
sponding to tho cutaneous covering of the meatus, beneath which there 
is generally found solid bone. The tympanic cavity and ossicles are, 
in most cases of malformation, only partially developed, while the laby- 
rinth is frequently normal ; and, when this is the case, there is a 

♦ fey William Laidlaw Turves. 

f India-rubber bag used in I*olitzer*8 method of opening the Eustachian tubes, or 
for opening them through the catheter. (Gruber.) 

X The figure n^presents the inetliod of auscultation used when driving air through 
the catheter and Eustachiau tube into tho left tympanic cavity. (Gruber.) 
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t^ertain amount of hearing power- Operative measures in cases of 
congenitM malformation should only be resorted to where, by placing 
a tuning-fork in contact with the mastoid process or teeth, it is deter- 
mined that the labyrinth and its connection with the sonsorkim is fairly 
healthy. The point of operation may sometimes be determined by 
passing a current of air through the Eustachian tube, and noting the 
point at which the impingement of air is heard best. This ig acpcom- 
plished by using wljat is called Politzer’s method, which consists in 
passing the soft nozzle of a caoutchouc bag (Fig. 640), filled with air, 
into one or other nostril of the patient with the right hand, while with 
the fingers of the left the Surgeon compresses the nostrils so as to 
prevent the exit of the air through them. The patient then swallows 
a mouthful of water, while at tlic same time the Surgeon forcibly 
expels tho air from the bag. (Fig. 641.) The air, firn^g no other 
passage open, rushes through the Eustachian tube into the cavity of 
the tympanum, so inflating the mombrana tympani. This sudden rush 
of mv against the drum the Surgcjon hears by moans of an india-rubber 
tube (Fig. 642) passing from tlie meatus of his own ear to that of the 
patient. In young children, the current of air enters the Eustachian 
tube without the action of swallowing being necessary. In cases of 
absence of the meatus, the stethoscope may be used in order to deter- 
mine at which point the 
air impinges most forcibly, 
and at this point tlic open- 
ing must be made. If hard 
or bony, the trephine will 
be necessary ; if soft, a 
knife will suffice. A cru- 
cial incision is made, and 
kept patent by the intro- 
duction of tents or other 
•foreign Ubdies. Should no 
membrane be found on 
cutting down lo its usual 
position, it is advisable to allow the artificial opening to close again. 
These congenital anomalies are often associated with hare-lip and cleft 
palate, and generally occur on one side only. Toynbee thinks that they 
are also accompanied by a peculiar square shape of the face, the lower 
jaw being very short. Cases in which the meatus was closed by a false 
membrane have been Successfully operated upon by division of this 
structure and the subsequent introduction of tents. Other cases, in 
which there was merely a contraction of the orifice of the meatus, have 
been considerably benefited by the constant use of a tube fitted into 
the orifice, or by the excision of a portion of the cartilage. 

Cutaneous Affections. — Eczema , — The auricle is liable to bo 
attacked by a variety of skin affections, such as eczema, impetigo, 
herpes, pemphigus, and erysipelas, which should be treated as the same 
affections are treated in other parts. The most common of these — 
eczema — may occur in either the acute or the chronic form ; the charac- 
teristic symptoms being, in the auricle as in other parts, moistness, red- 
ness, heat, tension, blebs, fissures from which a watery fluid exudes, and 

^ Toynbee^ii diagnostic tube, or otoscope, used in auscultation of the ear to ednvey 
toe sound from the ear of the Surgeon to that of the patient, John iioosa.) 


Fig. 012.* 
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the crusts formed by the exudation when the ear is not kept properly 
clean. The whole of the auricle may be affected, or only a portion of it. 

Eczema generally occurs in persons of a debilitated constitution, 
in strumotis children, and in women past the middle age, and is 
sometimes broiiglit on in the lobe by the puncture that is made for the 
insertion of an earring. If it has lasted for a long time, as it often 
raay^ it %1 eaves a permanently deformed auricle. When the external 
meatus and nicnibrana tympani arc involved, it m;jy leave a permanent 
diinnnitioii of tlje hearing power, from thickenir.g* of these structures. 

Tlie course of trcAiUyieyit T have usually adopted is to remove by 
syringing with hot water, and teach the patient how to remove, any 
accumulations in the meatus, and, aftf*r drying it thoroughly, to cover 
the affected parts with a coating of diachylon ointment, which is kept 
on for twel^‘ lionrs. It is then washed off and the parts firmly rubbed 
with flannel, oi*, in the case of the nieatus, with a roll of cotton wool 
on a pair of forcc‘])s. A lotion of sulphate of zinc (three grains to the 
ounce of water) is then aj^plied, and wlien this is diy the plaster is 
again applied as before, the whole process being repeated every twelve 
hours. Any neighbouring part should be carefully treated, irritating hair 
ointments being avoided and the general health carefully attended to. 

Injuries io the ILt Icrnal Ear do not ap])ear seriously to affect the 
hearing. They generally do well under the usual treatment, care 
being taken to adjust the parts as perfectly as possible. 

linbuLaionta A'liris^ or vascnilar tumour of the ear, com- 
mences by a rednjt‘ss of the auricle, with heat and ..pain, occasionally” 
accompifiaied by ecchymosis of the conjunctiva of the same side. 

(Fig. 643.) This is soon followed by an 
F]G, G43.* elTusiou of blood into the concha, wTiich 

gradually extends over the whple_auricre, 
the natural foj*m being entirely lost. 
The swelling is usually firm, but fluctu- 


ent cases — in somg, the perichondiuum 
being se parated from the cartilage ; in 
othuj'S, pieces of cartilage being found 
attacjjcd to the perichondrium. Some- 
times the cartilage is thicker, though no 
harder than nornial ; the thickened part 
presenting no appearance of a cyst, but 
showing under the microscope hyper- 
trophied cartilage-cells and inter-cellular 
matter. This cartilage may in some 
plac(?s be converted into true bone, 
containing Haversian canals and well- 
defined cells. The idiopathic form of this disease, induced by a general 
disturbance of nutrition, is believed to be peculiar to patients suffering 
from or threatened with insanity, ^nd is most common in general 
paralysis, melancholia, acute and t^hronic mania, and dementia. 

It is as yet undecided whether the pathological changes which 
occur in this idioy)athic. disease are the same as those which occur when 

* B(ipresentation of a hasmatoma auris. (Gruber.) 


ation may be detected. The stet of the 
disease is alw ays in the cartilage, though 
the patholoirical conditions vary in differ- 
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its origin is traumatic. Traumatic hmmatoma is common amongst 
boxers, and is unquestionably present where there are neither hereditary 
history nor symptoms of insanity present. 

Various modes of treatment have* been recommended iy different 
authorities. Gruber recommends the evjicuation^ fluid, and 

blood Jby incisions, followed ^by the use of a compress-ban df^ge ; while 
Wendt relates a case in which the tumour refilled twice after jnci«ion, 
but was cured by tead- water applications and compression. Others 
recommend the introdfiction of a seton through the tumour, keeping up 
a slight discharge^ but the appHt;ation of astringent lotions and a com- 
press is more simple, and appears to be as effectual as any other method. 

Besides the otha>matomatous, the auricle may bo the seat of jlbro- 
plastic^ fibre- cariilarfin<y) is ^ sphacetyns^ erpctlle^ epit heliomat ous^ and sarco- 
voatoufi tnmoury. These tumours are recognized and treated, as in other 
parts of the body. 

Gouty Dcpo,<iifs . — In persons of a gouty constitution, deposits of 
ura^e o£ soda are often found in the auricle and meatus. When 
occurring in tfio auricle, they are usually seen on the upper border of 
the helix, and vary from the size of a pin’s head to that of a pea. Unless 
causing an excessive irritation in the meatus, they do not interfere with 
the hearing power, and are rarely brought uTuhu’ the Surgeon’s notice. 

TJxaiainoM.on of JjJxternal Mrafytis and Monhrane, — Before pro- 
ceeding further with a description of the diseases of the oar, it is 
necessary to make a. few remarks upon the oxann nation of the meatus 
and mcmV)rane. The orifice of the meatus can, in a good light, bo well 
Been without the aid of a speculum, by drawing, the tragug forward 
with the one hand, and slightly elevating the helix with the other. 
For examining the deeper parts of the meatus, or the membrana 
tympani, a speculum and mirror are almost always necessary. Sun- 
light, when it is available, is the most satisfactory method of illumina- 

• Fig. C)44.* Fig, 645.t 


tion, as it gives the tints of the meatus 
and membrana tympani more truly 
than any artificial light; but where it 
cannot be obtained an Argand burner is a good substitute. There are 

• Eepresente the method of holding the si>eculum wlien introduced into the ear. 
(St. John Roosa.) 

t Reprosoiits the nietliod of examination of the membrane with the aural 
speculum and concave mirror. (St. John Roosa.) 
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several forms of specula, of either silver or caoutchouc, but the silver 
speculum of Wilde, with the edge of the narrower end rounded, will 
be found as convenient as any. (Fig- 644.) This should be of a suit- 
able size, arfd introduced carefully, as in many patients the meatus is 
extremely sensitive. < The ear to be examined should be turned away 
from the light, the light being reflected into it by a mirror, which 
may <)e jvorn attached to a band fastened round the Surgeon’s head, 
or held in his hand, as ho finds most convenient. ^Fig. 645.) A con- 
cave mirror, w*Sfth a hole in the centre 
and a focal distance of from four 
to six inches, throws.the best light. 
(Fig. 646.) Siegle’s pneumatic 
speculum, with the addition of a 
magnifying lens (Fig. 64V), is use- 
ful for examining the curvature, 
tension, excursions, and adhesion^ of 
the membrane, and is^also used for 
creating a partial vacuum in the 
meatus, and thus removing fluids from the cavity and destroying newly 
formed abnormal adhesions. 

Diminished Secretion of Cerumen. — A dry condition of the canal, 

caused by the absence or 
diminished secretion of ceru- 
men, which is frequently ob- 
served in connection with 
disease of the internal ear, 
and with nervous deafness, 
appears to have no influence 
on the hearing power. 

Accumulation of Cerumen. 
— The accumulation of ceru- 
men in the meatus is caused 
by either an increased secre- 
tion of cerumen, or some 
obstruction to its natural exit. Irritation, or anything which causes 
an increased blooc^ supply to the lining membrane of the meatus, will 
cause an increase in the secretion of cerumen. Accumulations are 
mosl frequently seen in old people, in whom the cerumen is stiff er and 
denser than in the young ; in persons who have a narrowing in the 
calibre, or who have had an abscess in the meatus'^; in cases of chronic 
eczema, and in those whose work exposes them to an atmosphere of 
dust. The masses of wax are usually mingled with dry flakes of 
epithelium, hairs, and dust. They are usually of a dark- brown or black 
colour, with a glistening reflection, but in children are jjale yellow. 
The subjective symptoms are tinnitus, deafness, frequently accompanied 
by pain, vertigo, and confusion of ideas. The mass of cerumen may 
be in the ear for weeks or months unnoticed, as long as the smallest 

* Concave mirror to be worn on the forehead, for the purpose of reflecting light 
into the ear through the speculum. (St. John Koosa.) 

t A modification of Siegle’s pneumatic speculum, with the addition of a magni- 
fying lens for the purpose of examining minute portions of the membrane, and a 
drum for the detennination of the hearing power in different positions of the 
natural drum. This instrument is used to create a partial vacuum in the meatus. 
(St. John iioosa.) 


Fig. 647.t 
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chink remains between it and the walls of the meatus. The deafness 
or pain may come on qnite suddenly on the complete occlusion of the 
meatus by a slight inflammatory swelling from cold, or by the dis- 
placement of the accumulation or the entrance of a dit)p of water, 
which causes the mass to swell quickly. Deafness from this cause is 
also variable, being frequently better in the morning or aft^r eating. 

In many cases of {iccumnlation of cerumen which arc cojapKcated 
with other aural (Kscase, which may or may not be a result of tho 
cerumen, its removfil does not restore the hearing power. If a 
vibrating tuning-fork, placed on the middle lino of the vertex of the 
hoad, be not heard better in the affected than in the 
other ear, there is probably some complication. 

If the accumulation can be easily removed with the 
forceps, without dfinger of pushing it in against the 
membrane and without pain, it is well to remove it 
in^this manner, as there may bo some abnormal con- 
dition«of the jnembrane, in which the forcible injection 
of a current of water upon it is not advisable. Tho 
syringe (Fig. 648), which must be used when it is not 
found practicable to remove tho accuinulatioij with 
the forceps, should contain from four to five ounces of 
water ; the calibre of the nozzle being from one to two 
millimetres. A bowl being held by the patient imme- 
diately under the lobule of the ear, the Surgeon draws 
the auricle upwards and backwards; and having passed 
the nozzle slightly within the orifice of the meatus, a 
moderately forcible stream of warm water is directed, 
not against the mass of cerumen, but along the upper 
wall of the meatus, so as to cause the current to act on 
the mass while it is passing outwards. Should tho 
accum^^lation prove hard and tightly impacted, it may 
require several sittings to complete the removal, 
between which tho patient should frequently fill the 
meatus with warm water or oil, to soften and loosen 
the mass. 

Foreign Bodies . — Foreign bodies in the ear aye most frequently 
found in young children, who introduce beads, marbles, pebbles, i^olls, 
and various other articles of different shapes and sizes, into the meatus. 
A foreign body which will not swell and has no cutting edge, will 
generally remain without causing any urgent symptoms ; though, should 
it have a sharp edge, or press on the membrana tympani, it may cause 
pain, giddiness, confusion, vomiting, cough, anaesthesia, epilepsy, etc. The 
form of the canal being that of a spiral turning inwards and downwards, 
with an expansion at either extremity, it is often peculiarly difficult 
and dangerous to extract foreign substances in any^other way than by 
the injection of warm water. The Surgeon does not frequently see the 
patient until forcible attempts have been made io extract the body, which 
have resulted only in inflammation of the canal, and a lessening of its 
calibre, and have often done more harm than the presence of the bodies 
themselves. In such cases the inflammation should be allayed by rest, 
leeches, and fomentations, before any attempt at extraction is made. 
When the inflammation is subdued, the Surgeon should first assure 

* Ear syringe. (Gruber.) ,• 
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himself of the presence of the body ; for patients suffering from^disease 
of the middle ear often assert that there is some foreign body in the 
ear, although nothing abnormal is present. He should then determine, 
if possible, its* nature, size, form, and position. When present, it can, 
the meatus not being narrowed, be seen with the aid of the speculum 
and mirror, aand the probe may then be used to ascertain whether the 
body ik h»rd or soft, and whether it moves easily or not. In the latter 
case, it may sometimes be shaken out by inclining tVie head to the side 
of the afFceted ear, or by a sharp percussion with 'the one hand on the 
other, which is laid over the car. But by far the most successful 
method, and that which carries with it the least danger, is the per- 
severing injection of warm water by im^ans of the syringe, the head 
being inclined so as to facilitate, as far as possible, the entrance of the 
water behind ^he body. Should the latter entirely occlude the meatus, 
it may be noccssary to change its position with tho probe before using 
the syringe. Though this is the safest and usually the most efficient 
method, it may sometimes, though rarely, fail; in which case<»some 
other methods may be employed. Should it be soft, it maybe extracted 
by a hook passed into it from the side; or, should it be too large for 
that, it may be fixed witli a hook, and pieces of it withdrawn with a 
forceps. Lowonberg’s method of bringing a camers-hair pencil dipped 
in glue in contact with the foreign body, and allowing it to harden, 
BO binding the body to the pencil, may prove useful in cases in which the 
body ia too hard or smooth for a forceps to have any hold on it, or for 
the entrance of a hook. If tho body cannot be extracted by any of 
these means, as may (tliongh very nxrely) happen, and symptoms of 
giddiness, pain, etc., become so urgent that the removal in some 
manner is immediately necessary, the meatus may be entered from 
above, by loosening the auricle from its sujierior attachments, or 
through the mastoid jirocess, the patient being under the influence 
of an anoBsthetic. But such measures should only be resorte^j^ to in 
tho most urgent cases. 

When an animal makes its way into the meatus, its movements 
against the seifsitivo drum cause great sulTeririg to the patient. It 
should be immediately killed by filling the canal with warm oil or 
glycerine, and then removed with the syringe. Flics are liable to attack 
the e^irs where there is a discharge, and the maggots, frequently found 
lodged on the drum, are difticult to remove. If the drum is perforated, 
they may be found within the cavity of the tymjpaiium. They must 
then be removed one by one with the forceps, though the syringe will 
generally be found suftieient where the drum is entire. 

If a vegetable substance is found in the meatus, the Surgeon should 
not inject fluid unless ho has time to efEect the removal at once, or 
within a short time, as, if tlie substance swells, it may cause unpleasant 
and even dangcrons*symptoms, and increase the difliculty of the removal. 

The knowledge of the principles of treatment of foreign bodies in 
the ear is probably the most important part of Aural Surgery to the 
general practitioner and student. I therefore summarize for their con- 
venience the rules already given, as follows : — (1.) See the body ; 
make sure that there is a foreign body present. This, as a rule, is 
easily done where there has been no previous inflammation. (2.) 
Determine what the body is, if possible. Obtain a sample of the body 
supposed to be in the ear, if one is to be found. (3.) Remember that 
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a body .which will not swell, and has no cutting edge, will generally 
remain without causing any urgent symptoms. (4.) Seeing the body, 
determine by a probe if it bo movable. If easily movable, concussion, 
with a downward position of the ear, will often remove it. ’ (5.) Warm- 
water injection is the iDost of all methods of removing foreign bodies. 
(6.) If it be a vegetable substance, do not in ject fluid, unleas you have 
time to extract the body, either at the one operation or shoi^tly after- 
wards. (7.) Injeo^ion failing, which is very exceptional, a Surgeon 
with the necessary afpliances ought to be at once consulted, as, should 
urgent symptoms arise from the irritation in the attempted extraction, 
the extract ioT\ by incisions, galvano-cautery, boring out by trephine or 
conical file the centre of the substance and so causing it to collapse, 
or even detachment of tlie posterior attachment of the auricle, may be 
necessary. (8.) To attempt to extract a substance witfiout seeing it 
is highly dangc^rous. 

FoUic'ular or fn.rimcle of the meatus, arises generally in a 

hsltr foJlicle or in one of the ceruminous ghiiids. Those often occur as 
a result of some constitutional affection, and are then associated with 
boils in other parts of the body. The frequent use of astringent lotions, 
especially of a solution of alum, appears to place the meatus in con- 
ditions favourable to tluur development, if not the actual cause of their 
growth. They also occur as complications of eczema, of suppurative 
disease of the middle ear, wlicre violent syringing has been used or 
where the disease has not been treated, and of otlicr irritants -of the 
meatus. They are most frequent in iniddle-nged people. Those 
abscesses ai>pear at first as swellings of various sizes, with broad bases 
and with ill-detincd boi’ders, their colour being scarcely redder tlian 
that of the normal skin. The symptoms they occasion arc — great 
throbbing and pain; a feeling of tension consequent on the pressure^ 
of the accumulated pus on the unyielding skin and connective tissue ; 
fever ii^ the evening ; tinnitus of a knocking or hammering character 
in the head ; and a certain amount of deafness. When occurring at 
the entrance of the meatus, or in otiier favoiirabTo positions, they are 
comparatively painless, but when they occur near the membrana 
tympani the pain is severe. In some cases it is impossible to prevent 
their recurrence, which may go on for years. 

Where the abscess is not fully developed, the treatment consists in 
arresting its formation. Tins may be accomplished by painting the 
swelling with a solution of nitrate of silver to of water), or 

a solution of sulphate of zinc of the same strength. If the abscess is 
already formed, the pus must be given free exit by incising the swelling 
according to the usual rules. The formation of a vacuum l)y moans of 
Siegle’s speculum, in order to completely empty the abscess of pus, 
and to obtain a free flow of blood from the wound, will be found of 
service. The application of moist heat, by frequently fllling the meatus 
with warm water and laying over it a cataplasm for about half an 
hour, and, if there is great pain, leeches in front of the tragus, or a roll 
of cotton saturated with glycerine, must follow, to relieve the patient 
and bring the abscess to a favourable termination. Constitutional 
treatment will be required to prevent the development of other furun- 
cles. Mr. Hinton considered that the application of red or white 
precipitate ointment acted as a preventive. 

Nq/rrowing of the EMental Meatus, — Contraction^ occur in the bony, 
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as well as in tlie cartilaginous, portion of the meatus ; the latter kind 
being most frequent in old people, in whom it is caused by a flaccidity 
and looseness of the fibrous tissue forming the posterior and superior 
walls of the nfeatas, which fall forward upon the anterior wall, and thus 
convert the canal into a slit-like fissure. This narrowing seldom 
amounts to complete closure, and therefore seldom causes any impor- 
tant dCgrse of deafness, except by forming to a certain extent an 
obstruction to the natural exit of the cerumen, and^tlius giving rise to 
its accumulation. In these cases the hearing is idlproved by drawing 
the auricle upwards and backwards, or by the introduction of a 
speculum ; and the patient often finds it convenient to yrear a small 
gold or silver tube in the meatus. 

Besides these and the congenital contractions which have u-lroady 
been mentiomid, narrowing of the external meatus may <arise from 
thickening of the skin after inflammation, chronic eczema, furuncles, 
tumours, or the continued use of astringent lotions or ointments, 
Kxcept in the case of tumours, the canal may be dilate^ by the u^so 
of laminaria digitata or sponge dilators, or by small ivory bougies, 
gradually increasing in size, and so keeping up pressure on the walls 
of the meatus and promoting absorption. Any affection of the tym- 
panum which may be present, must be treated, and the canal kept 
clear of epidermis and cerumen by the injection of warm water. 

ISxofttoses and Hyperostoses . — Exostoses of the meatus are roundish 
elevatmns of various sizes, which occur in the bony portion of the 
canal. They have, usually, broad bases, though they are sometimes 
pedunculated. The skin covering them is moist and reddened, and 
very sensitive to pressure. This affection usually occurs in persons 
who have a tendency to rheumatism and gout ; and may sometimes 
exist after inflammation of the meatus, though more frequently without 
'apparent cause. It is often associated with affections which cause 
congestion of the mucous membrane of the tympanum, and js moro 
frequent in men than women. 

The treatment is unsatisfactory unless the growth is pedunculated, 
in which case \t may be broken off. In the other cases, attention being 
paid to any other affection wliicli may be present, the application of 
iodine to the grawth itself, and behind the car Ho keep up counter- 
irritotion, may diminish its size to a certain extent. Should the meatus 
bo completely occluded, it will be necessary to trephine the exostosis, 
using tents or styles of lead — the same as used in affections of the 
lachrymal duct- — to keep the channel open for the^xit of any pus which 
may form behind the growth, and for the purpose of keeping those parts 
clean and of applying medicaments to them. 

Hyperostoses usually extend along the whole length of the long 
portion of the canal, occasionally presenting irregularities. They 
frequently occur after chronic otorrhooa, being caused by inflammation 
of the periosteum. The integument covering the bony formation is 
more or less reddened. 

The treatment is that of exostosis. 

Syphilitic Ajfectio'ns occur in the meatns, as condylomata and fissures 
around the orifice, ulcerations of the usual character, and exostoses* , 

The treatment, both general and local, is of the usual kind. 

Aspergilli are most frequently seen amongst the inhabitants of warm 
or damp climates, c/ipecially the Italians. They also sometimes occur 
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after chronic eczema, in long attacks of otitis externa, and in disease 
of the middle ear. Their appearance, in the meatus, resembles that of 
“coal-dust blown upon white sand” or fine meal blow^ into the ear; 
the tissue beneath being reddened and tender. They are accompanied 
by severe pain, with tinnitus and deafness. 

Many modes of treatment are proposed, but frequent syringing 
with warm water or alcohol and water will suffice in all ca^es. If the 
meatus is not kejft thoroughly clean, this parasite may be reproduced 
in a few hours. 

Molluscovs or Sehaccous Tumours of the meatus are formed by collec- 
tions of flakes of epidermis enclosed in a membrane. They may occur 
at all times of life, but are most frequent amongst the old. Though 
composed of comparatively innocuous material, they have the power of 
causing absorption of the bone with which they lie "in immediate 
contact, passing through it with a clean-cut aperture without affecting 
the bony sides of the canal thus formed, and causing symptoms of 
pressure on,the parts beyond. It may be distinguished from exostosis 
by its being less resistant to pressure. 

The treatment consists in laying open the tumour, washing out the 
accumulated epidermis with the syringe, and withdrawing the lining 
membrane with the forceps. 

lufianim^tion of ilie External Auditory Meatus^ or Otitis Externay ia an 
inflam^aForjf affection of the superficial integument of the meatus, 
sevej§tcaeea.S-ft©cting moreor less the periosteunou and gcAorally iilvolviiig 
the qgtire surface of the canal and the surface of the membrana tympani. 
The symptoms are variable in different cases, but at the commence- 
ment of the attack the patient usually complains of a contin u al irrita- 
tion of the can al, with a feeling of heat and dryness. This passes on 
to pain shooting all over the. affected side of the head, increasing at 
night and leading to loss of sleep and febrile symptoms. It is increase<l 
by evegy^ movement of the head, and especially of the jaw. Deafness 
will also be present in this disease in proportion as the membrane is 
more or less involved. After tbis congested condition^ has lasted two 
or th rge d ays a white watery discharge appears, which gradually 
assumgs_a mucous character, this in its turn giving way to a yellow 
purulent appearance. When this purulent secretion occurs, the pam 
and other distressing symptoms of numbness and fulness, of Which 
the patient had before complained, suddenly disappear. The affection 
may now eiihor conje to a favourable terminatioii without treatment, 
or, as is on.ore frequently the case, become chronic, the patient suffering 
from repeated acute attacks. 

On account of the painful swelling and infiltration of the tissues, it 
is difficult, in examining the ear, to make an accurate diagnosis as to 
the condition of the canal, especially of the deeper parts ; the introduc- 
tion of the speculum causing pain, particularly about the middle of the 
meatus, which is peculiarly sensitive. Before the parts can be well 
seen, the saturated white scales of epidermis and the secretion which 
is often adherent to the walls must be removed carefully with a syringe 
or forceps. When a view of the mernbmne is obtained, it is found, in 
those cases in which it is implicated (and a Surgeon is rarely consulted 
before it is so), that the vessels are increased in size and fully injected ; 
or, in a later stage of the affection, the single vessels are no longer 
visible, the appearance of the membrane ccrrosnc«ldiug to that of the 
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canal. The angle of demarcation between the edge of the memjbpana 
' tympani and the walla of the mcatna is obliterated, or nearly so, by the 
pressure of the exudation in the cutaneous tissues. In the chronic 
form of the disease, there is less swelling of the meatus ; here and there 
are seen macerated spots, often covered with pus, which bleed easily ; 
or brown, olfdiisive crusts, or half-dried secretions. The vessels of the 
deeper parOk and the membrana tympani are observed to be injected. 
The amount of secretion varies from a moisture scft/rcely discernible 
to three or four ounces daily of a yellowish fluid; with an offensive 
odour, wliich changes with seasons and other influences. This dis- 
, charge, when syringed out of the ear, is seen to be milky an,d flocculent, 
and may be thus distiiiguishod from that proceeding from the middle 
ear, which is ropy and stringy, and does not mix with water. Profuse 
discliarge is u5>mlly sceti amongst cliildren of the lower classes, Hvl’h" 
in crpwdeil7*ill - venti l.’ited rooms, especially amongst those ■wh o ar c not 
kept clean. If the otorrha^a continues long, it may load to serious ^cem- 
sequences, such as JTiTckening and opaciti(\s of the membrapia tymparn, 
the formation of polypoid growths, ulceration and perforation of the 
nier]J^9,i5.e, aind dSqase of the middle ear or purulent processes in' fho 
dura^mater and its siiiuses. These latter are especially frequent in 
children, in whom the anatomical conditions favour the transmission of 
such affections from the tympanum to the cranial cavity. Inflammation 
may. be caused by anything which causes congestion or irritation pf the 
meatus; su(ih as tlie acute or chronic exanthemata, injuries, the appli- 
cation of heat or spirits to the meatus, the ])rolongcd use of injections 
of fluid, cold currents of air or water, the presence and the forcible 
removal of foreign bodies. It may run its course almost unnoticed, or 
it may become a serious affection. If the purulent stage has not been 
-preached, it terminates usually in from ten to fourteen days ; but where 
that stage has supervened it lasts, generally, from five to eight weeks. 

The prognosis in an idiopathic inflamjnation of the meatus, ^or one 
following some not very severe injury, is favourable if it be properly 
treated ; but the secondary form following the acute exanthemata often 
results in perforation of the membrane. 

The treaUneui is etiological. If there is a foreign body, its removal 
must be the first stop. The meatus should bo kept free from purulent 
accumulations, by frequently syringing the ear with warm water, which 
also allays the pain and irritation. Should the swelling be very great, 
scarification of the meatus, or an incision, followed by the use of the 
vacuum speculum, which will promote a free flow of blood, speedily 
relieves the pain and tension, and causes a subsidence of the thickened 
integument. This may be also assisted by keeping up a pressure on 
the circumference of the canal by charpie gently pressed into the 
meatus, care being taken that the charpie is frequently removed, and 
the discharge cleacred out of the canal. In ca^gs^m which the pain is 
severev-and the patient is too timid to allow of the abstraction of blood 
by incision or scarification, it is advisable to apply two or three leeches 
in front of the tragus. A mode of treatment useful in some cases as a 
means of relieving pain and of giving exit to any secretion which may 
have passed towards the mastoid process, is that first brought into 
notice by Sir William Wilde, of incision over the mastoid process. This 
must be made down to the bone at a distance of from half to three^ 
quarters of an inch , from the auricle, the posterior auricular artery 
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T 3 emg, if possible, avoided. During the painful stage of the affection, 
sedative solutions^ auch as morphia (gr. iv. to of water) or sulphate ^ 
of atropine (gr. ii. to 3i OL astringents being used only 

aftenjbho pain has ceased. In the acute form, or in thfe' acute stage of 
the chronic form, the use of the ordinary astringent lotions, alum, sul- 
phate of zinc, and sulphate of copper, in strengths varying from one to 
four grains to the ounce of water, or nitrate of silver (from t(5n t^ twenty 
grains to the oun^e of water), with attention to any complication which 
may be present anft to the constitution of the patient, are sufficient to 
insure a favourable course to the disease. 

If the chfonic form has been reached, stronger solutions of the above- 
mentioned astringents may bo employed, and counter-irritation over 
the mastoid process by tincture of iodine, cantharides ointment, or some 
other irritant will be found serviceable. 

P o h/ The formntion of vl polypus usually occurs during some 
chro cjc p urulent disofiarge, eitlicr from Uu‘ midcITe ear or the rncatus, and 
Bbeo^nes itsoTTa fresh source oF^JIischarge, besides increasing the original 
disease, by preventing the exit of the pus and keeping the parts pressed 
upon by it in an unhealthy and irritated condition. Aural j)oIypi, 
usual ly o f a bright red colour, extremely vascular, and blee^SSg "easily 
on be 1 tdu ch en, 'vary in suape, size, density, and position. Thjcy may 

be grape-;sKaped, Ibbiilated or ragged, pedunculated or with a broad base. 
Sometimes they arc so largo that they protrude from the meatus, in 
which case they arc covered with a hard non-secretiug integument, and 
may almost at tlie first glance be mistaken for part of the auricle, or a 
button-shaped outgrowth from it ; while at other times they are so small 
that their presence can be determined only by the 
most careful exaTninatioii. The different authorities Fig. CIO.* 
are not agreed as to which arc the most frequent 
sites of their growth. 

mcat qg, from the mgmbrana tympani, or from the 
cavity of thd tympanum ; and there may be more than 
one in The same ear at the same time. 

Very ^mall growths, or those occurring in nervous 
patients wl^ not suffer removal by instruments, 
may be,, removed by tlie repeated a2)pli cations of 
nitrate of silver, undiluted liquor plumbi, alum, or 
tannin powder, — care being taken that the surface is 
thoroughly cleaned before each application. But JJie 
immediate removal by iristrinnents, whenever it is 
possibl e, is^ Jby the most satisfactory and safest 

method of treatment. Many instruments have been 
employed for this jmrpose, the most efficient being 
Wilde’s snare (Fig. ()40), Durham’s forceps, Hinton’s 
forceps, the knife-hook, and long-armed scissors. 

Wilde’s snare is especially valuable, as it is efficient in 
almost all cases, and can be introduced through the 
speculum ; and with it there is no danger of injuring 
the surrounding parts, which may be injured when the 
polypus is torn out with the forceps. The objections to it are the diffi- 
culty of application, and the constant slipping or breaking of the loop 

* Wilde’s snare for the removal of polypus, etc., from the external meatus. 
(Gruber.) 
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after it has been applied. Loops of horse-hair, catgut, and jack-line 
, will be found better than the usually employed wire. In cases in 
which the excrescence is small, and there is a difficulty in reaching it, 
the forceps will be found more convenient than the snare. After 
removal of the growth, some caustic, such as acetic, nitric, or chromic 
acid, should be applied frequently to the root, until all signs of the 
polypus^ have completely disappeared. A convenient method of 
cauterizing the polypus without injuring the surifounding parts, it 
being difficult to avoid doing so when a solution is Used, is the applica- 
tion of a tliin layer of nitrate of silver, obtained by heating a crystal 
of the caustic over a spirit-lamp and placing a probe or a piece of 
' stout silver wire against the heated crystal ; or a fine poiiit of nitrate 
of silver may be used in a small caustic-holder. When the presence of 
a polypus is ascertained it should always be removed. Some Surgeons 
hesitate to remove a polypus where disease of the brain is threatened, 
on account of the irritation whicli the removal would c&use to the 
tympanum ; but it is probable that its presence is more injurious thsra 
its removal, and cases have occurred in which, on the refftioval of an 
aural polypus, cerebral symptoms have been almost immediately relieved. 
After the removal of the polypus the disease, of which it was only a 
symptom, must be treated. 

Injuxias of the Meuibrana Ty7npani . — Ru ptu re is the most frequent 
injury that occurs to the membrane. This is caused by the intro- 
duction, of some sharp-pointed instrument through the external meatus; 
by at^mpts to extract foreign bodies ; or by a sudden concussion over 
the auricle, as the^hlow of the flat J^iaiid on the ear or striking the head 
on the water while bathing, the sudden explosion of artillery near to 
the patieiit, or some other loud noise ; or as result of pressure from, 
or disease in, the meatus or cavity. Ruptm^rb"6cui5~more freq uently 
when the ear is already m an unhealthy condition, especially in cases 
in which an unhealthy condition of the Eustachian tube exists. 
Artiller ymen, in whom this accident is particularly frequent, have a 
h abi t ^^opeuing the mouth when they expect an explosion of cannon. 
The effects of a^'concussion on the membrana tympani are best guarded 
against by stopping the ears and inclining the car to the shoulder of 
the side from which the concussion is expected. 

l^edico-legal questions occasionally arise as to whether the rupture 
of a membrane was caused by a blow or was present before the blow 
was given, or whether the membrane was in such an unhealthy con- 
dition that it could be easily injured. The recent <*upture of a healthy 
..jc^embrane caused by a blow or a loud explosion is usually a long 
gaping tear, parallel to the handle of the malleus, the gaping depending 
upon the action of the radiating fibres of the middle layer. The edges 
of the tear are coated with blood, the rest of the membrane being 
healthy, free f rom^ opacities, thickening, or deposits, although it may 
be hypeitemio. A broad, soft, continuous sound is heard with the 
otoscope, on passing a current of air through the Eustachian tube; 
nnlei^ some time has elapsed since the rupture, in which case infiltra- 
tion and exudation will have occurred, giving the appearance and the 
broken and hissing sounds of a diseased membrane. 

In a-aimple case of this kind no special treatment will he .jequjtjed, 
the regenerating power of the membrana tympani being very 
The ear should be closed lightly with a piece of cotton wadding* 
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SboTild^Jba^?yf deafness or tinnitus have arisen from a 
blow, either with or Without rupturq|Of the membrane, the result may . 
be unfavourable, as probably the stapes has been driven into the 
fenestra ovalis, tearing the ligaments and possibly the Aembrane and 
nerve-fibres, and remaining fixed in the window. When the symptoms 
are such as to lead you to expect a severe propulsion erf the stapes 
inwards, the patient must be kept under treatment for sorr.^ tfme be- 
fore any opinion can bo given as to what the results will be. you 
can ^termine by. tSe fork that the acoustic of that side has lost its 
> power^ the prognosis is most unfavourable. 

MyringUiH . — Inflammation of the mombrana tympani, though 
frequently seen in connection with infl^ammation of the external meatus 
or diseases of the middle ear, is very rarely a primary affection. When 
it is so, It usually comes on in the night, after exposure rfo cold, most 
frequently after bathing, witli severe pain and tinnitus ; the pain 
ceasing as soon as discharge occurs. The membrane is hypereemic, 
fljrttej^cd, and dull, the natural shining appearance being soon lost ; 
while the hAndle of tlio malleus is not to be seen on account of the 
exudation between the layers of the membrane. The meatus, which, 
in the beginning of the ati-ack is unaffected, soon becomes inflamed 
about its inner extremity, the lino of demarcation between it and the 
membrane becoming obliterated. In the chronic form of myringitis, 
which is more frequent, the discharge and pain are so slight, and the 
affection so little disturbing to the patient, that it may exist for months 
or even years before a Surgeon is consulted. The membrane appears dull 
and hazy, yellow or grey in colour, and the handle and short process of 
the malleus are scarcely visible. It is thickened, and, should there be 
irregularities in its surface?, adhesions in the tympanum are to be feared. 

The prognosis in the acute form is very favourable, the disease 
rapidly recovering under proper treatment; though, if neglected* at 
the beginning, it may lead to perforation of the membrane. In the 
chronic form, treatment often is continued for a long time before the 
secretion is restrained ; and even then the thickening of the membrane 
which remains, causes a permanent diminution of the hearing power. 

The treatment is principally that of otitis externa. 

Opacities , — In examining the membrane, the points to be noticed 
are its colour, transparency, lustre, light-cone, inclination, curvature, 
entirety, tension, whether adhesions are 
Etc. 650 * present or not, and the position of the Fia. 051. t 


■■ 

handUe and short process of the malleus. 
For a full description of these and 


/ ‘i 

their anomalies, the reader must be re- 

\ 


ferred to Poiitzer’s ‘‘ Beleuchtungsbil- 

A 

der des Trommelfills in Gesundeu und i 
Kranken Zustande’^ (Wien,18G5),buta 1 
short notice of the chaneres found in the 



most common affections of the membrana tympani may be found use- 
ful for diagnosis. Abnormal thickening and opacity of the epidermic 


The figure represents the normal condition of the menibrana tvmpani of the 
right ear, (Gruber.) 

♦ Hembrana tympani of the left ear in a healthy condition. In this figure the 
longiHtKsm of the incus is seen to the right of and parallel to the handle of the 
too distinctly. (Gruber.) 
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and dermoid layers most frequently occur after repeated slight attacks 
of inflammation of the external jneatns, extending to the membrane. 
The transparency and normal lustre are lost, the membrane being of 
a dirty grey**or yellowish colour. This may be distinguished from 
opacities arising from thickening of the mucous membrane by the 
clearness wfth which the handle and short process of the malleus can 
be seen ;^for, while a very slight thickening of the epidermic layer 
renders the manubrium indistinct, a marked opacity of the mucous 
membrane only does not exclude a view of this portion of the malleus. 
The (opacity last named is the most frequent, as it arises from catarrh 
of the cavity of tlie tympanum — probably the most common affection 
of the middle ear. In the first stages of acute catarrh of the cavity 
tlie membrane presents a glistening reddish or copper-coloured appear- 
ance, from the {congestion of the mucous membrane. This Condition 
does not last long, and is rarely seen by the Surgeon. , It soon loses 
its lustre and becomes dull and grey. In chronic cases, where an 
accumulation of mucus has been lying long in contact wjth ^he 
membrane, it assumes a ^^ellowish, sodden appearancS, like parch- 
ment steeped in fluid. The iriiddle layer soon partieijmtes in the 
thickening, and causes the manubrium to bo slightly hidden ; and 
should the dermoid layer also become affected, the course of the bone 
can only be followed by the line of congestion showing the position 
of the manubrial plexus. Cretaceous deposits are found in the 
mernbrana tympani. They may occur in persons whose hearing is 
normal, but are usually accompanied by a high degree of deafness. 
They are generally of a crescentic shape, in front of or behind the manu- 
brium ; or they may be found in the shape of a horse-shoe, occupying 
the lower two-thirds of the circumference. They are less frequently 
seen radiating from the mauubriuTn to the periphery. These deposits 
arc commonly the result of old otorrhoeas, tV\e exudation into the sub- 
stantia propria having calciflcd. The ]:)cripheral opacities of old 
people, which appear to be analogous to arcus senilis of the^ cornea, 
are formed by the infiltration of fatty globules, where the circular 
fibres are thickest. The changes of inclination and curvature are 
deptmdent on closure of the Kustachian tube, adhesions to the walls of 
the cavity, ijontraction of the tensor tympani, accumulations of pus 
and mucus, or tumours internal and external to the cavity, perforations, 
and thinning or thickening of the monibraue. The fact that one eye 
only at a time is brought to bear on the membrane makes it difficult 
for the inexperienced observer to judge of its tnclination, curvature, 
displacement, or protrusion, 

Perforafio')i . — Perforation frequently occurs after inflam matioiL of 
th e, mem bra n a tyrnp^^TTf^ially the result of cat^rrtr'bf tKe cavity 
of t^ ^panum brought on by scarlatina, measles, tuberculosis, “or 

any .fi^jffection in which the mucous membraSTes are involved, 

of otitis externa, or direct injury. It is one of J^je^joadat .coiniac^^ 
aiiraj aSFeciiqns, and is generally easily STagrroseH with the speculum;^ 
but a perforation may be so srnair as to be scarcely visible, or, on the 
other hand, a circumscribed portion of thin membrane, red and sunken, 
with sharply defined edges, may be mistaken for one. presetia© 

of perforation may be diagnosed with certainty, if the patient, on 
bekig^a^ed to make a forcible expiration with the mouth and nostrilg 
firm ly closed, driven the air through the EustacExah tube and tynxpauia 
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cavi^ out throu^li tlio perforation, so that a noise corresponding to 
the amount of aajL„forccd through a perforation of a certain size is 
hearJ"^ the »Surgcon — this is called Valsalva's methodj^- by hearm g 
the rush out;^jirds of a ir f rom a Polxtzer^a .bag^ d>.4s.§lngT^ie 

Eustacliian ' catheter, and lioaring the same whilp fprcmg a current of 
air through'jpie catheter AvitlV' ah india-rubber bag or with tyo^outh. 
The size of perforations varies from that of a small pin-hole, to an 
almost entire absenTi^ of the membrane ; their most frequent position 
being below and in front of tlie handle of the malleus, though they may 
occur in any part of the membrane. Where the greater part of this 
structure is Avabting, or Avlicrc the. perforation is immediately below tho 
handle of tho malleus, tho aperture is usually kidney or heart shaped, 
from the^projeetion of the malleus into it. (Eig. 052.) Where the j^er- 
f oration is recent and the acute attack which, caused it was short, the 
prognosis is usually favourable, and tlie aperture may be completely 
closed Avithonf leaving any disccrniblt) pathological change. Such a 
favonmblc regiult is, howev(a% rare after a chronic attack accompanied 
by otorrlicra, though in some cases, whore as much as two-thirds of 



the nicinbranc arc Av«anting, the aperture may bo closed by a cicatrix. 
The process of healing is known by a gradual diminution of tho 
secretion and of the perforation. Tho cicatrix, is formed of tho 
, mucous •and dermoid layers, is of a more delicate structure than 
the nalnral membrane, and is not separable into lainiiuc. (higs. G5d, 
G54.) It is usually sunken, Avitli woll-dofined edges ; •and if large, 
usually presents a glistening reflection, like gold-beater’s skin. Tho 
hopes of closure are at an end for the time, Avhen^ the edges of a 
perforation become cicatrized and an aperture still remains ; bu^ a 
new impetus may be given to the regenerative power by any future 
affection which catiscs a liypenemia of tho part and the softening of 
the cicatricial edges oS tho ])crforatiou. 

The trcai ment is, as a rule, to close the perforation, if possible ; but 
in most cascs^of chronic perforation, especially Avhoro tho aperture is 
large, the mucous membrane of the cavity, having lost its natural pro- 
tection and being exposed to cold, dust, air, and other irritants, is in an 
unhealthy condition, often red and granular, with a cjironic discliargo 
from it. In these cases, before the size of the aperture is lessened, 
tho cavity of the tympanum should bo got into a healthy condition by 

* Kidnoy-shapccl perforation of the meinbrana tympani, occupying tho greater 
portion of tho membrane below the handle of the malleus. (Polilzer.) 

t Section through tho ciivity of tho tymj)auum, shf>wing tlio new mombrano 
which has bc^en formed by tho cicatrization of a perforation adliereiit to tho pro- 
montory. ^ (Politzer.) 

t Section through the cavity of tho tympanum, showing tho membrana tympani 
and handle of tho malleus adherent to the inomoutory. (l^olk&cr.) 
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treatment ; the Eustachian tube beinpf kept pervious by Politzerization, 
and, if crusts of dried secretion occlude the orifice, by the injection of an 
alkaline solutpn, such as bicarbonate of soda (3ss. to 31. to an ounce of 
water). If the disease has lasted some time, and the larger part of 
the membrane is absent, the closure of the perforation may impair the 
hearing; power; for this reason it is advisable to temporarily close the 
aperture with a drop (^f glycerine or some other thick fluid, and notice 
the effect. Sliould the a*esult be to lessen the l^idWng power to any 
considerable exteni-, tin? patient should be warned of the loss of power 
which will probably result by the closure, but this should not as a rule 
deter the Surgeon from trying to obtain a closed cavity. While the 
affection is in t he acute stage, keepin g th e parts clean with 
in jection s 0^ wa^ water an^ some mild a^rlhgont, f qi*7^o ^^urpose of 
rest rain ing ' ifio sebrction and bringing the membrane into its.normal 
condition, be all the treatment that is required; the patient at the 
same time keeping a piece of cotton wnddi^^ff hi the car when he ^ocs 
out, if the weather is cold or windy. In orttor tp clp^o a lai^ per- 
foration, , the edges should be gently stimulated by the application of 
nitrate of silver, either in solution or by a tliiii layer of the crystals on 
a probe as mentioned in the treatment of granulations, or by some 
irritant. But if the aperture cannot bo closed by the growth of new 
cicatricial tissue, and y et its closur g would improve the hcariiig -power, 
it maybe covered by moans of an artificial driuo^- the success, of .w 
is in some cases very great. Numerous modifications of this are used; 
but the simplest, ‘most easily ajiiplied, and best is a pieco of cotton 
wadding moistened in water or carbolic acid solution, and applied over 
the perforation, lapping considerably over the edges. Another form, 
which may rarely be found to improve tbo hearing more than the last, 
is- Toynbee’s drum, consisting of a thin disk of vulcanized rubber, 
projecting from the centre of which is a fine silver wire, by” which it 
is introduced and removed. The effect of an artificial n?embrane 
cannot always bo judged of by -the first application, but it should be 
introduced seycral times, changing the point of pressure and adapting 
it closely against different portions of the remnant of the natural ' 
membrane at each introduction, before a conclusion is arrived at as to 
the amount of iifiprovoinont of the hearing that it will cause. If it is 
found to be of service, it ought not to bo worn for more than an hour 
or two at a time for some days. It must always be removed at night, 
and both the car and the artificial membrane should be kept in perfect 
cleanliness. 

Artificial Terforaiion of the McmJjraiie. — This operation is of value 
in cases of accumulation of pus and mucus in the cavity of the 
tympanum ; of impassable stricture of the Eustachian tube of 
thickening of the membraiio; of adhesions of the membrane to the 
walls of the cjtvity ; of relaxed membrane ; in cases of obstinate 
tinnitus, and in those where no benefit has been derived from the 
prolonged use of other treatment. 

That the operation has been of benefit in these cases is certain; 
though, except where there is an accumulation in the cavity, we can 
never in any individual case bo sure beforehand whether paracenteisis 
Avill improve the hearing power or not. In cases of accumulation of pha 
or mucus in the cavity, the operation acts as the opening of an abcess 
in any other part“'of tho body. In these cases, the operation is per* 
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formed by means of a small double-edged scalpel introduced througb^ 
the speculum. The membrane should be punctured, for the purpose 
of evacuation, at the point at which the greatest bulging is present, 
while for the other purposes a spot behind the manubrium is usually 
ohosen. The opening having been made sufficiently hirge, an air 
douche should be passed through the cavity by one of^ tfee usual 
methods. The ojjpration is easily performed, and generally causes little 
pain. If the hcarfng is improved or the tinnitus diminished, and a 
permanent opening in the raombrano is desirable, tho Surgeon must 
attempt to keep it from closing by a bougie, by Politzer’s eyelet, by 
making tho perforation with the galvano-caiitcry, by excising a portion* 
of tho jnalleus with a jiortion of the membrane, by the constant use of 
the air -douche, etc. But tho regenerative power of the rgembrano is so 
large that no method that has been tried acts with a certainty of success. 

Catarrh of the Middle Ear is tho name under which the ordinary 
u^ections of tho cavity of the tyinpannin arc included. This catarrh 
inay^xist in cither tho acute or tho chronic form, tho chronic being 
the most frequent. Acute catarrh is usually brought on by some 
definite cause, and is associated with catarrhal inflammation of the 
nasal passages and fauces, or Avith bronchial catarrh. The pathological 
conditions arc great lijqicrcomia of the mucons membrane of tho 
middle ear, with an increased secretion; the pharyngeal mucous mem- 
brane near the orifice of tho Jllnstachian tubes being almost^ always 
affected. The sounds beard through tho otoscope (one end of which 
is placed in tho meatus of the patient, the other in that of the 
Surgeon), when air is passed into tho cavity by Valsalva^s or Politzer’s 
methods, vary from a harsh dry sound, like that caused by dis- 
tending a dry bladder, to a true mucons rale. At tho beginning 
of tbo attack the membrana tympani has the appearance of a brfght, 
polished, copper plate ; but soon loses its brilliant reflection, and 
assumes a dull, sodden appearance, from the infiltration of the tissues. 
The handle of the malleus is plainly visible, except in very severe 
c;ases, in which it becomes obscured by the passage of the exudation 
into the dermoid layers of the membrane. The vessels running over 
it arc then seen to be greatly injected, so that there is a red lino in 
the middle of tho membrane. Should an accumulation of fluid^bave 
taken place in the cavity on account of the SAVclling and consequent 
closure of the mucous membrane of the Eustachian tube, a bulging of 
the membrana tympani will bo observed. Tho subjective symptoms 
are intense pain in tho car, which is increased by every motion of the 
parts, such as coughing or swallowing; diminution of the hearing; a 
feeling of fulness and pressure in the ear, with tinnitus of various 
characters, such as singing, hammering, surging ; and tho patients are > 
often in doubt as to whether these are not sounds ori^nating externally. 
Added to those arc sometimes febrile symptoms, Avitli vertigo, confusion 
•of thought, and other symptoms of pressure. The sub-acute form is a 
combination of the same symptoms, but in a milder degree. 

Jf the acute form be neglected, it passes into the chronic, which 
generally, like the acute, involves both the Eustachian tube and the 
“•cavity. It may, however, be localized to the tube, or to the other walla 
-of the cavity. This chronic form is most obstinate to treatment, and 
leads to an increase of deafness, which depends moye on the locality of 
ithe changes tha^i their extent. It consists in repeated swellings, with 
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thickening of the mncons membrane, which becomes gradually less 
elastic, leading to adhesions and adhesive bands in the cavity. These 
adhesions are generally found between the membrane and the promon- 
tory, the membrane and the incus or stapes, the tendon of the tensor 
tympani and^ the stapes, and especially between the walls of the niche 
of the 'fei^estra rotunda or the fenestra ovalis — ^in the f6rmer case 
binding the walls together, and in the latter binding them to the 
stapes. In a long-standing case of chronic catari^Jij^the cavity may be 
almost obliterated by tlic growth of adhesive bands of connective tissue 
and adhesions of the meml^rane, and the stapes may be forced in upon 
the fenestra ovalis, the pressure of which causes secondary changes in 
the labyrinth. The ossicula become cither anchylosed or immovable 
from adhesive bands, and the disease leads to almost total ^cafness. 
The membrane in these cases is usually found very concave, with 
patches of calcareous degeneration. Tlic subjective symptoms are a 
gradual diminution in the hearing power, usually accompanied by 
increasing tinnitus, which is, in some cases, so harassing ^hat jjexsons 
have been known to commit suicide io escape from it. The symptoms 
of pressure arc also increased so iiiacli that vomiting is sometimes 
induced. The prognosis in the acute form, and in the chronic form, 
if the Surgeon is consulted before degenerative changes have taken 
place to any extent, is favourable; but the treatment is prolonged over 
such length of time, that the patient frequently ceases to attend 
before the disease is arrested. Where degenerative changes have 
taken place, so that the hearing cannot bo restored or even impi*ovcd, 
the Surgeon should at least endeavour to stay the progress of the 
disease, which, if left to itself, will eventually lead to total deafness. 
The older the patient the more chronic the disease ; and the greater the 
clidiiges which have already taken place in the middle car, the less 
chance there is of a favourable result. The ]m>gnosis is unfavourable 
in cases in whicli the tinnitus is continuous, or where the disc^ise has 
begun with a slight, but gradually and slowly increasing tinnitus, even 
though, under treatment, the hearing is improved for a time; and in 
cases in wliich an almost tolal obliteration of the cavity has occurred,- 
especially if there are cretaceous deposits on the membraiio, no im- 
provement can be expected. 

Where adhesions liave not yet occurred in the cavity, the treatment 
must be directed towards preventing their formation ; where they are 
already formed, we must, if possible, break them up find attempt to 
restore the parts to their natural position and elasticity. While the 
pain and hypcrocmia are present, local blood-letting may bo employed ; 
four to six leeches being applied below and in front of the car. The 
after-treatment will consist in the application of the air douche, the 
injection of medicaments to the Eustachian tube and the tympanic 
cavity, the treatment of any pharyngeal affection which may bo 
present, and the performance of various operations on tho sound- 
conducting appamtus. 

Two methods of passing currents of air through tho Eustachian 
tube into the cavity of the tympanum have already been described. 
The third, which consists in the employment of the Eustachian catheter 
(Fig. 655), is especially useful for the passage of fluids or vapours, and 
for the guidance of bougies, elastic catheters, and instruments for 
electrical purposes ihto and through the Eustachian tujbe. Tho passage* 
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of thia instrainent is by no means so difficult as is generally bolicved. 
Tbe silver catheter, with an obtuse angle of from 110 to 120 degrees, is* 
generally most convenient in the hands of those ac- ^ 
customed to its use. The caoutchouc ones are liable to 
break after having been used for some time, and, 
though they are not so likely to make false passages in 
the hands of an inexperienced operator as the silver 
ones, they do not ^^nvey such accurate knowledge of 
the position of the beak in relation to the structures 
over which it passes. 

The patient should be placed wdtli the inferior 
meatus of the nares horizontal and their external 
openings opposite the right shoulder of the operator, 
who tilts the point of the nose upwards with the 
lingers of thfe left hand, and places the beak of the 
catheter on the floor of whichever side corresponds 
to Tlfe^ar in^o which it is to be introduced. Keeping 
the beak close against the lioor of the inferior meatus, 
the catheter is raised to tlie horizontal position, and 
then carried in until it roaches the posterior wall of 
the pharynx, A\diere it gives the operator the same 
feeling of resistance which he would receive on press- 
ing it against the tense open jmlm of the hand. He 
next witlidraws the catheter from one-third to three- 
fourths of an inch backwards towards himself, and 
slightly elevates its outer end, till he feels the con- 
cavity of the angle catch on the floor of the nares. He 
tlien revolves it through an angle of a little more than 

degrees, so that the ring on the catheter correspond- 
ing in direction to the beak of the instrument, which has till now beei 
ki a vc 4 ?tical dii’ectioii, is tuimed upwards and outwards towards th( 
external car, when he feels the catheter make a slight dip into the 
I^haryngeal opening of the Eustachian tube. , 

This is the method usually adoj^ted ; but in another, which has been 
proposed by Bonnefont, the operator turns the beak of the catheter from 
the posterior pharyngeal wall outwards towards Mull(3r^s depression, and 
then ho draws it back towards himself, till ho feels that it has pa*^sed 
over a swelling and fallen iiito a depression. In Ldwenburg’s method, 
after reaching the posterior pharyngeal wall, he turns the beak q£ tho 
catheter inwards, drawing it towards him till the curve catches on the 
posterior edge of the nasal septum, and then revolves it upwards or down- 
wards through a semicircle, when it will pass into the tube. If the 
beak of the catheter is well into the mouth of tho tube, air can be 
passed through tho catheter into the tympanum with an india-rubber 
bag or from tho mouth ; and the Surgeon will therefore be able to 
assure himself that tho catheter is properly introduced, by listening 
with the otoscope for the sound caused by tiio inflation of the drum. 

The mistakes which are most commonly made by beginners in pass- 
ing the Eustachian catheter are — introducing it into the middle, instead 
of the inferior, meatus of the nares ; and, after the catheter has touched 
the posterior pharyngeal wall, not bringing it sufficiently forward, in 
which case it falls into the depression behind the opening of the Eusta- 

* St. John Roosa. 


Fig. 655.* 
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cMan tube. But these mistakes may be easily avoided by attending to 
the directions given above, keeping the beak close against the floor of 
the inferior mq^tus, and taking care to feel the pressure of the curve 
on the back of the septum or the soft palate, before turning the beak 
outwards. 

In cjjildren the outward turn of the beak of the catheter is more 
limited in extent than in adults, in whom it is generally 90 to 128 degrees ; 
but it varies in difteront individuals. In a new patifent it is advisable 
to try the right side first, as it will usually be found easier to pass the 
catlieter on that side, on account of a general slight inclination of the 
nasal septum to the left. , 

If there is any obstruction to the passage of the catheter in the 
nostril corresponding to the car in which you desire to pass^ it, the 
liustachian tube may, by using a catheter with a longer curve, be reached 
from the opposite nostril ; or the catheter may be passed from the 
mouth. 

Dr. Weber Licl, of Berlin, has introduced a small elastic jcathetc?*/^ for 
securing the direct passage of injections into, and removing acciimula- 
lations from, the cavity of the tympanum. The ordinary silver catheter 
being used as a director, the small clastic one is passed through it ; and 
having thus, at its exit from the silver catheter, obtained a position in 
the tube, it is passed on with care through the tube and into the cavity 
of the tympanum. 

The" injections passed through the catheter into the middle car 
consist of preparations of potass, ammonia, iodine, mercury, silver, zinc, 
atropine, chloral, etc., in solution. Caro must bo taken that the fluid 
injected is always lukewarm. 

The following solutions are most generally used, but are not recom- 
mended, as much damage is caused frc([uently by the direct injection of 
fluids into the cavity: — Sulphate c>f zinc (in strength varying from one 
to ten grains), muriate of ammonia (five to twenty grains), iodide of 
potassium (ten to sixty grains), iodine (one to five grains), chlorate of 
soda (five grains to the ounce of watcj'). The in jections passing directly 
on to the tympaimra, through the elastic catheter, should bo much 
weaker. Before using the solutions the Eustachian tube should be 
cleansed of mucus or any other removable obstruction which may bo 
present. They should be used every second or third day for from three 
to eight weeks, after which an interval of a month or more is advisable 
beforq renewing their application. 

Should the patient object to the use of the catheter, medicated 
vapours may bo apj^lied to the cavity, by means of Valsalva’s method, 
which is as follows : — From ten to thirty drops of equal parts of iodine 
and acetic ether being mixed in a pint of hot w’ater, the patient closes 
the nostrils with the fingers and inhales a mouthful of the steam, and 
then, with the mouth and nostrils firmly closed, makes a forcible expi- 
ration. The steam, being thus forced against the walls of the naso- 
pharyngeal space, rushes up the Eustachian tubes into the cavities of 
the tympana, causing a sensation of fulness and warmth. This process 
should be repeated several times at one sitting, the patient performing 
the act of swallowing between each inhalation, for the jjurpose of 
emptying the cavities, before again filling them with steam. Should 
the Eustachian tubes be closed or rendered impervious by swelling of 
the mucous membrhne, this method will probably not succeed, in which 
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caso the catheter must bo resorted to, as the passing of a current of air 
througTi it from an india-rubber bag will often remove an obstruction 
which will not give way to Valsalva’s method. 

The treatment of the pharyngeal mucous membrane, which is almost 
always affected in catarrh of tlie middle ear, is an important step towards 
arresting this disease. It consists in the topical applicatiyns of astrin- 
gents, such as alum, tannin, or nitrate of silver. A useful jn^thod of 
doing this is, to d^aw a solution of alum up the nostril, allow it to pass 
back into the nasopharyngeal space, expectorate it, and then blow 
air violently through the nostrils. Where alum is not sufficient for the 
condition of the pharynx, nitrate of silver may be applied in solutioils 
of from 5ss. lo 5i. to the ounce of water. The patient being seated in. • 
a good light, and the tongue being depressed with a tongue spatula, ho 
is desirtjd to take a deep inspiration, at which moment^ the Surgeon 
passes the b^ush, previously dipped in a solution of nitrate of silver, 
back to the opening of one of the Eustachian tubes. He then passes it 
upwards, over the roof of the naso-pharyngcal space, to the 
Eustaclnan tube on the oj)posito side. Gargles are also of benefit to the 
membrane, ihe most useful being preparations of alum or iodine. 
These should be used by the j^atient at home, twice a day, between the 
applications of the caustic. 

The nasal douche is recommended by Professor Gruber and others, 
but must be used with caution. This consists of a syringe, the nozzlo 
of which fills one nostril, while the other nostril is closed by tho 
fingers of the operator. A current of some astringent solution is 
injected by tlic syringe up one nostril and so into tho other, the 
obstruction to its exit from tho otlier nostril by tho fingers regulating 
the force with which it acts on the pharyngeal walls. But this method 
is not safe, except for those accustomed to its use, as it is so diflicalt to 
regulate the force with which tho solution acts on tho naso- pharyngeal 
walls Avith regard to the resistance of tho Eustachian tube, that tho 
fluid ifiay pass through it and into the tympanic cavity with a forco 
that may do serious damage. 

0})crations o}i the Tijuipcut-ic Cavttf /, — The operations performed on 
the membrana tynipaui and structure of the cavity arc — perforation of 
the membrane, division of the adhesions, and tenotomy of the tensor 
tympani. Perforation of ihe membrane has been ‘already desci'ibed. 
The diagnosis and determination of the exact position of adhesions can 
be made by means of Sicglc’s pneumatic speculum. The portions of 
tho membrane whi(?h are bound down by adhesions, and do not fall 
forward into tho vacuum, can be easily seen. Tenotomy of the tensor 
tympani is indicated where tho membrane is concave and almost im- 
movable ; the most favourable cases for its performance being those 
which are partially relieved by the air douche, but in which a per- 
manent improvement is not effected by that means. This operation 
and division of tho adhesions are performed by means of curved bis- 
touries, or revolving cutting-hooks made for tho purpose ; but it 
requires considerable experience in tho diagnosis and treatment of 
aural affections to bo certain of the necessity for such operations and 
the benefit likely to bo derived from them. 

Oti tis Media ^v Pitrulent Ca^rrh^is a jai^her grade_Qf simple catarrh, 
in which purulent discharge is mingled Avith the increased secretion of 
mucus. The symptoms are the same as those of simple catarrh, but 
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oconrrimri n a more violen t by severe pain and 

fever*^ The progno^sT^niore nnfavDura^, this affection almost always 
*leading;,^tA...pcr:l&iaCtoBrT^u^^^^ an extensive accumulation have 

taken place, this is to be desired rather than feared ; :^or, should the 
membrane not give way, which is sometimes the case when it has been 
thickened bjt chronic caWrh, the pus is liable to make its way through 
some o4r ttie passages which exist between the tyrapjinum and the 
cerebral cavities, and c.ause grave cerebral syniptomsf. Purulent catarrh 
occurs in weakly scrofulous constitutions, from! iA^uries or influences 
which in a healthy person would jjauso simple Qatar rh ;.t but it is more 
frequently the result of the acute exanthemata : — scarlet fever, measles, 
smaJl-j^ox, and also typhus fever and phthisis. • ' 

While pain and fever are present, leeches should be placed round 
the ear, jiieatus filled frequently with warm wat^r, and* opiates 
and purgatives given. But tjic most important step in l^he treatment 
is to give the pus every opportunity of free exit from. the cavity, by 
natural or artificial channels. The Eustachian tube must bj^Jfript 
open hy the use of the air douche, cither by means (ff the catheter 
or Politzer’s bag; and if there is great bulging of the membrane, and 
urgent symptoms are present, paracentesis wm be necessary. When 
otorrhooa has occurred in consequence of perforation of the meml^ane, 
the ear should be frequently syringed with wfirm water, to which an 
astringent or antiseptic has been added. The astringent employed 
may alsp be made to pass through the cavity and through the Eusta- 
chian tube by filling the meatus of each ear with the solution, the 
patient keeping it there until a current of air is made to pass through 
the Eustachian, whereupon the fluid in the external canals will rush 
into the cavity and down through the hhistachisvn tube ; or by injecting 
it forcibly from the meatus. Constitutional treatment will also be 
required. 

The purulent catarrh of children is frequently unnoticed until 
serious changes have resulted. The screaming of the child, w^hich is 
loud and persevering, is increased by every movement of the body, 
especially of the head ; and it at length refuses to suck. These cases 
seldom con^ before the Surgeon until the membrane has been ruptured 
and the pus is escaping from the external meatus. Should tlie Surgeon 
see the child before this happens, he may do something to relieve the 
pain and prevent the destruction of useful structures, by some of the 
remedies recommended in otitis media, with the free opening of any 
enlargement over the mastoid process. The priftcipal caiase of this 
affection is scarlet fever, though measles and typhus fever also contri- 
bute to the number. 

There is a prejudice, amongst both the laity and the profession, 
against stopping any chronic discharge from the ear by treatment. 
But this cannot be^too severely combated; for, though discharge may 
be present for a long time witliout pain or inconvenient deafness, com- 
plications — such as polypi, paralysis of the facial nerve, anU caries — ^may 
occur at any time, and deafness to some extent is almost sure ultimately 
to supervene. 

Lahyrinikme, Deafness. — The* chief symptoms of this class of dis- 
eases are gr^at deafness — coming on gradually or acquired suddenly-^ 
tinnitus, and fpeqae]artly,.Tcrtigo, .xiausea»..Yo miting, and pain. When 
these symptoms are. present and the membrana tympani and middle 
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^nr ar^ ^frund to be ii LiL. condition, and the fork is not heard, 

or vg^JjRporfoctly heard, when jplaced vibrating on the mastoid, we 
may conclude that the case is oho of nervous deafness. When such 
affections are primary, the conditions causing them are believed to be 
hyporigmia of the labyrinth, or hemorrhage into it, or inflammation 
of the labyrinth, which, especially in children, is often mistaken for 
meningitis. There may also bo malignant disease of the laby^flth. 

Bu t affections ot labyrinth are m ore often secondary, resulting 
from the extension of disease of the middle ear, meningitis, fevers, 
tumoi jrs", ^hild.-birth,_ ovcr-lacta^^^ amemia, or 

syphihsT of syphilitic affection, there is almQSfc 

i^o Ijopo. of reco.vcKng m |)ower already lost^ but treatment 

may ^£r^]^nt the progress of the ^©ase. But if a case of hereditary 
syphilis bo^rolSgot^ Surgeon before the auditory nerve is affected, 
immediate coi:^titutional treatment may preserve to the patient at least 
a certain amount of hcaiung power. In these cases the syphilitic phy- 
siogl^^uy is usually seen ; and the choroid is almost always found to 
be affected wliere the media of the eye arc sufficiently clear for a view 
of the retina. 

Deaf-nmtliiui , — TIic greater majority of cases of deaf- mutism are con- 
genital ; the remainder resulting from fevers, teething, hydrocephalus, 
convulsions, etc. Tlic iiailiological conditions usually fouiul in these 
cases are changes in the cavity of the tympanum, defects in the sound- 
conducting apparatus, abnormalities in the labyrinth, the auditory jicrve, 
or the cerebrum. Hereditary influences are undoubtedly often present, 
and deaf-mutism is frequently associated with retinitis pigmentosa. 
Ko treatment is possible, except the careful education of the child, and 
the cultivation of such hearing power as it possesses. If placed in 
an institution for the education of deaf-mutes, lio will bo taught to 
watch the lips of the speaker; and, after careful and laborious toacli- 
ing, he ijiay be able to learii the formation of syllables so that he can 
•converse. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

INJURIES AND DISEASES OF THE NOSE. 

Injuries. — (1.) Foreign Bodies arc sometimes thrust into the nostrils of 
children in play. Pearl buttons, pebbles, peas, or other small bodies, 
may thus be lodged a little way within the nares, and easily seen or 
discovered by slightly dilating the nostril with a nasal speculum. 
(Pig. 656.) Extraction can generally be accomplished^by an ear-scoop, 
or a bent probe, or with polypus-forceps. Failing to remove the body 
through the nostril, it must be pushed back into the throat. Some- 
times, syringing with warm water will succeed better in washing an 
impacted substance out, forwards or backwards. 

(2.) FJ})i$taxiSj or bleeding from the nose, may, in common with 
other haemorrhages, bo the effect of injury, or induced by some state of 
the circulation or of the blood itself ; determination of blood to the 
head in a plethoric subject producing active haemorrhage of arterial 
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Wood ; disease of the heart or liver* opposing the return of venous 
Wood, or the altered state of the Wood in scurvy, purpura, and other 
diseases, producing passive hsemorrhagc. 

Violent ojlercises are liable to cause an attack, — as straining efforts 
in lifting weights, rowing, or running ; the act of vomit- 
Fig. G5G. • irjg or defecation ; violent sneezing or coughing. Tho 
influence of predisposing causes is witnessed in the ten- 
d(mcy to cpistaxis among those w.hfe lead a sedentary 
life, and indulge in the luxuries of the table, or bend the 
head and overwork the brain in some intellectual occu- 
pation. Cold bathing, sudden changes of temperature 
or climate, altitude of locality, with therelForc a rarified 
atmosphere, are the chief external conditions which 
induce bleeding from tho nose. Sometimes, sdeh a dis- 
charge is simply vicarious of suppressed. menstruation, 
or of an hiernorrhoidal flux, or of defective perspiration 
in diseases of the skin; or it may occur as a jmii^cal 
haimorrliago in the course of various feversf. 

In young persons, cpistaxis is rarely a formidable 
haunorrhage, though I have seen such, severe recurring 
bleeding from fracture of tlio nasal bones — a broken 
nose, in a joowerful policeman — as well-nigh proved fatal. 
In elderly and enfeebled persons, cpistaxis is often 
perilous. 

Treatment, — Slight cpistaxis, in young and healthy 
subjects, may be arrested, when necessary, by sluicing 
tlie nose and forehead with cold water, or by cold 
applied to the nape of the nock ; and any tendency to 
its return prevented by purgatives and emmenagogues. 
Syringing the nasal fossfc with cold w'ater or an alum solution, or tho 
use of the syphoii-domdio might, otherwise, be had recourse to. In 
plethoric persons, to whom cpistaxis often acts as a safety-valve, tho 
Weeding should not be indiscriminately checked. Cold, rest, and dry- 
cupping fronfi the back of the neck sometimes, however, become 
requisite, these measures being reinforced by saline puigatives. Pas^ 
sive huimorrhago is best controlled by styptics, administered internally 
and applied within tho nostrils. Gallic acid, in five or ten grain doses, 
is perhaps tlio most efficient ; and tho anterior narcs may be plugged 
with a compress of lint or sponge soaked in a solution of alum, 
perchloride of iron, or tannin. Any concurrent disease, as tho cause 
of heemorrhage, must of course be treated. A scorbutic condition often 
yields to the administration of oil of turpentine. 

Severe or persistent cj>istaxis, or as arising from injury, can some- 
times be arrested by elevating tho arm to a vertical position on tlio 
side corresponding to the ha3morrhagc ; or both arms when the bleed- 
ing is from both nostrils. Malgaigno, in his work on Fractures, 
mentions a remarkable case of copious epistaxis produced by fracture 
of the nose in the person of a young man who had been thrown down 
with his face to tho ground. Cold lotions having failed to check the 
hemorrhage, he was directed to raise his arm perpendicularly ; it 
ceased immediately, and did not recur. But severe or persistent 
epistaxis will generally require the simple operative procedure of 
plugging the nares, posterior and anterior, care being taken to ascer-^ 
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tain thj\t the hasmorrhage proceeds from the nasal fosse©, and not, as 
occasionally, from the pharynx behind the soft palate. 

Phtggimj the JSfares . — This is most readily accomplished by passing 
an elastic catheter, armed with a long piece of strong whipcord fastened 
to its eye end, along the floor of the nasal fossa, throngli the posterior 
nares into the pharynx (Fig. 657) ; then, seizing the cord with forceps 
as ifc appears behind the soft palate, it is drawn forwards thrflTUgh the 
month, while the cfti^^ctcr is withdrawn from the nostril. The cord, 
thus passing round the back of the soft palate, hangs out of the mouth 
and nose. An oblong plug of lint or comiu'esscd sponge, of sufficient 
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size to occupy the posterior narcs, is then firmly tied transversely in a 
loop of the cord as it hangs from the mouth ; and by pulling the cord 
through the nose, the plug is drawn back behind the soft palate into 
the posterior nares, guided and adjusted by the forefinger of the other 
hand. (Fig. 658.) The anterior narcs is then plugged with a com- 
press oi lint or sponge. When, on removing this compress, tho 
bleeding has ceased, tlio posterior plug can be easily withdrawn by 
the end of cord which hangs from the mouth. Or the plug may bo 
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renewed — a fresh, clean pledget — by means of tlio nasal end of the 
cord. Brj^llQ^L n's sound ( Fig. (>59) is generally used for introducing 
the cord, as inTFig^ 657, but this instrument may not bo at hand ; an 
elastic catheter is surely ready. Tho plugs should bo withdrawn in 
two or three days, and the nasal fossae cleansed by injecting cold^ water, 
a weak solution of alum, as an astringent. Septicaemia has followed 
the retention of decomposing clots. 

Diseases. — (1.) Hypertrophy or Lipoma . — An .•overgrowth of the 
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cellular texture and skin of the nose sometimes occurs, . arising 
apparently from enlargement of the sebaceous follicles, each to the 
size perhaps of a pea ; and which is accompanied with some dilatation 
of the arterial capillaries, but more so of the veins, and with serous 
infiltration or fibrinous deposit ; thus presenting a large, reddish-blue, 
and somewhat soft, lobulated, and pedunculated mass at the end of 
the noser^ This inconvenient and unsightly mass is of slow 

growth and not dangerous ; but the monstrous dl^formity will compel 
the unhappy individual to seek relief. It occurs seldom before fifty 
years of age, and in a somewhat broken constitutional state of health. 

Removal with the knife is the only remedy, and a tolerably easy 
one. An incision is made in the middle line of the nose, and the mass 
<;arcfully dissected oil* the alar cartilages on either side, an, assistant 
introducing " his finger into the nostril to support the cartilage. 
Hfemorrhago is arrested without much trouble, or a general oozing 
maybe stopped by plugging the nostrils and overlaying a lint-compress, 
secured by a double-headed roller bandage. Tlie wound usualijmeals 
by granulation. Liston removed such growths in several cases, with 
permanently successful results ; in only one instance the operation 



had ^ to bo repeated, for return of the disease after the lapse of ten 
years. 

(2.) Cancer^ occasionally, aiTects the nose, in the form, of scirrhous 
or enccphaloid ; but more often as epithelial cancer. Ihcse forms of 
growth present the same appearances as elsewhere. Treatment must 
be conducted in accordance with general principles. 

(3.) tamjere^ seems to have a special affinity 

for the nose; it is an insidious and obstinate tubercpJljQ]3^^,.U^ 
the skin, and wh^^h produces frightful hg^vpCj by.ihe destrucU 
one or both aloe, the columna, or the whole of ^the. organ (Fig. 661) ; 
at length even involving the whole facd in one common ruin. If 
the disease be arrested and cicatrization ensues, the remnant nose 
appears truncated obliquely from above the nostrils, exhibiting two 
dark cfiivernous apertures with a thin-skinned, reddish, shining cicatrix 
— a hideous spectacle. 

The origin and progress of this disease — with relation to an early 
* After Listohu t Royal Free. Hospital. (Author.) 
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and correct diagnosis — ^may be gatliered from the accurate description 
given by Professor Erasmus Wilson : — LujtfiS.. may attack any 

pax:^of the body, but more comm only^the^ nose j beginning ^in^ the 
mucQUS ‘membrane^ cr in ^tLi and in jtho latter case breaking out 

upon the tip, the columna, or the _ ala. It ap pears as a d uAJLjced 
Tif^Tnisplieroidal japuIe ; remaining for ^ loAg^tlui^in this" co^ition ; 
thenTlmtting^ wit^otimr p apules, f^ did i ai'c lG is formed, ha ving a^^ooth 
surfajceo^Ylhich desgfiqpnates from time to timOj and the tubercle spreads 
to tile adjoinihg skin. SiippuratTon takes place at the summ.it of-this 
tubeiisle, Ibe pus for^ a erixst, beneath which the suppuration 
extends. Or,. occurs.. in the miticle, exudation follows, and 
dries ppjnto a„thbx..C^^ In either case, wlienj^.ia„in;:^t is^ 
an ulcer js„prcsentcd. During, this course of suppuration an2^i3oeca- 
tion,jbK^di advances slowly to ad jaecnt-tissucs ; the sk^mbe co i p ing 
red and i nfil trated, swollen and tense, suppurative points appear at 
several spots, with encrustation, and separation of the scabs ; Jibns 
prodhriifig an ^extensively ulcerated surface. Commonly, the destructive 
progress of this disease is restricted to the skin; yet not iin£rcq.uently, 
and when active in its course, it involves the deepen tissues, including 
all the soft parts in the nose, lips, and eyelids ; penetrating 
cavities of the narcs and mouth, it invades the bones, giving rise to 
terrible detoYihity. But the lymphatic glands remain iiiiafEccfed. 
Sometimes the iliscaso runs a rapid course, and is very destructive ; it 
lias then boon designated by those who delight in the multiplicity of 
Latin names, L. 'Oora,v. 

Other forms of Lupus exhibit somewhat difEercntial characters. 
■Lu pus 'iiou-cxedGu s also appears as a smi^llajd^ercle, but 
ycffi^S^E^al^mberj^ and semi-transparenFlispcct ; lookingTike 

a drop ofJclTy beneath the cuticle. Such a tubercle is singularly 
less and ; being attended perhaps with only a pricking ol? itching 
sensatidi, and remaini^ statioriaiy for nionth s. Tlie jcjiticle over iJiis 
tubercle desquamates or cracics, camT^ Tittle oozing of an ichoTojus^Bjud 
forms^flnh^brdwh^ Fresh tubercljes^ arise ahniiid, which unite 

perliaps' into a confluent patch, liaving a circular or crescentic shape ; 
and this spreads and enlai-ges with the circumferential productiou_o£ 
other tubercle^. ~Tfio' cmd£eIblIinciA_iiZl^a|cir^^ 

dcpi^c^ tti e- border receding arou^ud ; pre^eutin^ a wiilto 'cic^^cial 
appeaorance. Sometim es, ho wever^ the patch break^'^np, jn" pa^^^^^ the 
tubercles subside her^^hd^ tliefc^'leaHiig clear spaces, withlitrbcrcles 
scattered irregularly over the remaining portions of the surface. Some- 
times, also, the tubercular origin of the disease is manifest throughout 
its course, and sometimes this character entirely disappears. B ut po 
ulc eration takes p l ace, as in lupus exedens, and less destruction of 
ti ssue ; J Lor tJie oiscase spreads,^ not in depth, but ^ 

which^ rejflaceiTby the gelatinous new-formatioT>; iis--~^bsoiptim^ 
leaving a white; cicatrix, permancnt_for life, on a jiart where noTesion 
of continuity has “occurred, not even an abrasion of the cuticle. The 
parts attacked are also somewhat different in this variety of lupus ; ^ 
nsuall y begins on the cheek or upper l ip, porha ua on the lobe_ Qf..^e 
ear, pn^e .npsp. But t he resulting di SiSmW. owing 

to absorption of the skin-substance and the T^ite cicatricial appeara nce. 
^ ofte ^onsider^ le. Thus, the tip of the nose fe'pointed^ m the alee 
ara^ up; tlie upper lip being raised so as to jsrhow the teeth, and 
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the lower eyelids depressed, exposing the eyes. The cicatrix itself has 
a dead white and polished aspect ; its surface lie^ rather below the level 
of the surroiiiiding skin, and is beseamed with white ridges or bands. 
This residuum integument has also lost the natural sensibility of true 
skin. Lupus erythematosus differs in being non-tubercular, as wgU 
ns in T| g^ prn(?nnrling to ulccratioii. Commonly occurring on th e n ose, 
or some part of the face, the disease appears“^as~a^paich, of small size 
and irregular shape, but well-defined redness j the tecutrp Jt)ccQ3PifiS coatad 
with a dry cuticle, but the patch remains for a long while unchanged; 
and it terminates in a dry atrophied surface, or in a white depressed 
cicatrix, resulting from absorption of the true skin beneath the cuticle. 
This variety of lupus is sometimes associated with the non-exedens, as 
a sequel of that form of the disease. And similar lupoid eryliiematous 
spots may bo found on the fingers, looking, at first siglit, like chilblains. 

The diqgitqsfs of lupus, in any form, is important, Rst the disease 
should bo mistaken for syphilitic oruj)tions of a tubercular and ulcer- 
ative, or an erythmatous cliaracter. But the scirofulous coilRtlfution 
of the patient, with perhaps the eo-existciice of other strumous affec- 
tions, will indicate the presence of lupus ; while the association of 
syphilitic affections, coupled with the history of syphilis, would refer 
the skin-eruption to that disease. This method of diagnosis, by having 
regard to the constitutional condition, is more ccrtaiii than any attempt 
to distinguish the local forms of tlieso two diseases. Lupug^is met with, 
more often, in young persons from fifteen io thirty years of ago ; some- 
times oven in cliildren; and more frequently in females. Tho,.fab\ail.d 
delicate, or ruddy and healthy, appearance of the strumous pu.tient con- 
trasts, indeed, sadly with the disligiiromont Avliich frequently results ; 
but the aspect of youth and beauty differs also from the sallow, wan 
cachexia of advanced syphilis. The diagnostic, characters of the Lupoid 
Ulcer as compared with those of Cancer Ulcer are described in connec- 
tion with UiiCEiiS. 

2)'ca(mcni , — CoustUntiOmil measures are more remedial than topical 
applications, in the treatment of any form of Lupus, The general health 
must be renovated; assimilation and nutrition, more espe(*ially, should 
be improved by means of iron, quinine, iodine, and cod-liver oil — the 
former medicinal agents being admiiiistored in siicTi preparations as 
nia5^ sceiri to have the most boiieticial effect. Thus, the syrup of the 
iodide of iron, with the sulphate of quinine, arc generally the most 
efficacious ; and, in children, the superphosphata of iron is often most 
valuable. Arsenic may be tried, wdicii other remedies fail; and, when 
n syphilitic taint is suspected, iodide of potassium, and mercury, may 
bo resorted to with advantage. The hygienic resources of air and 
exercise, witli baths and warm clothing, to promote the circulation in 
the skin, must never be overlooked. Turning our aUention to IqcaL 
applications; in the early stage of lupus, as a tubercular affection dr 
an erythematous patch, the disease may perhaps yield under stimulation, 
conjoined with constitutional treatment. Dilxerent Surgeons prefer 
various remedies; such as a solution of nitr ate o f silver, ten gr^s 
to the ounce ; or of cantharides in acetic acid ; theTBenzoate^ oxide of 
zinc ointment ; or iodine paint. Ulcer^ive-^nj ^us should be aiil^ected 
to cauterization, freely and decidedly applied to the ulcer. Here, again, 
various caustics may be used : strong nitric acid, the acid nitrate of 
mercury, potassa f lisa, or chloride of zinc. I employ the latter, minted 
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with aru equal part of flour, forruiug a paste. Or th^Ji ^uua_ paatP a 
4TOod preparation ; consisting of equal parts of quicklime and potassa 
cum calcc, mixed up with spirits of wine. In using these powerful 
caustics, and particularly to such a part as the nose or cueck, tho sur- 
rounding skin must bo protected by a piece of plaster, with a hole for 
the ulcer; and while the zinc paste may bo allowed to do *its work in 
the course of six^or eight liours, tho Vienna compound snould bo 
removed after ten or fifteen minutes, as it induces serious constitutional 
irritation. On removing tho caustic, a poultice is applied. In the non- 
exedens and the erythematous forms of lupus, cauterization is equally 
necessary ; but the destruction of tissue need not extend so deep. 
Hence, strong solutions of caustic potash will generally answer the 
purpose.. 

Restoration of tho lost portion of the nose or chock forms part of 
the PiiASTIO StjRGERY (W THE FaCE, 

llodcilt ulcer, as affecting tho nose, is allied to Lupus exedens, or 
perh/ip.%to lijfjithelial Cancer; and similar treatment may be adopted. 
This disease is specially described in connection with the general 
consideration of Ulcers. 

(4.) Ulcer of tho nose differs from the lupoid and can- 

cerous forms of ulcer. It usually attacks the ala qrLtlm.-l^^ 
and hard, and somewhat .painful, 

'which suppurates and opens into an ulcer. Sometimes, tlio skin over 
tho fibro-cartilages inflames and gives way, by a crack or fissure.* Thus 
far there is nothing characteristic. But tho resulting ulcer has an 
irregular, fringed* margin. The discharge is ichorous and encrusting; 
tho uh3or, at the same time, eating away beneath. A faint blush 
surrounds tho ulcer. These appearances must, however, bo taken in 
connection with other pi*esent or past manifestations of constitutional 
syphilis, to complete the diagnosis. 

iLhedreaimeitt is that of secondary syphilis. . Mr. lire found iodide 
of potassium — when mercury bad been pi’cviously given — most effica- 
cious, ill conjunction with a lotion of bichloride of mercury, a grain 
and a half to tho ounce of water. Under this treatment, an ulcerated 
patch soon healed, which had extended from the ala to tho tip of tho 
nose, and which was of fifteen months’ standing. • 

(5.) NcDO'ff^s, as sometimes met with in the skin of the nose, offers 
no peculiarities ; tlie vascular growth presents tho same appearances 
as in other parts, and^the same methods of removal are available. But 
it is very desirable to j3rcservc tho skin so as to prevent disfigurement. 
A purplish jiatcli will often yield to cauterization, by touching it with 
nitric acid ; and deeper-seated nmvus may be removed by subcutaneous 
ligature. 

NasaTj FossiE. — (1.) 0;r censor Wiinorrlicca . — A. mucoj;purulon^ or 
sanijatBBjJiachajr^ a footicl odoui^ yeflowish efr greenis h co lour, 

and coming . from one or both nostrils. Proceeding frdm the mucous 
lining the n a^ Jossag: — ^liere named pituitary or Schneiderian 
na^mbrane— ?his dischargeis sympt omatic of various ulceratjona of tha t 
inenibr p.nQ ^ iy) Y.nlYJTi^ pi^rl^^p^ thp. forming th j^Qss S! T hus m ay 

which sdraiettWeS'^accompanies cEroHic 
catanrS; Ozaanaj and Syp i^litic Ozaana. Tho diagnosis must 

be mainly detemimecTby the concomitant and antecedent constitutional 
condition. . Impactio n of a fo reign body^ jn Jh e .nasal f ossa will a t 
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leng^th^^^ive rise to an ulcerative discharge. Injurjr to the .nose is 
occasionally followed by ozoena. Tlne'^oFthe worst cases of ozsena I 
ever saw was the result of contusion of the bridge of the nose, 
apparently without auy syphilitic taint or other constitutionally pre- 
disposing cause. The nose often has a broad and flattened appearance 
— the eirase of French authors. 

Oz^na commences in infancy or in adolescen ce, and iia ^either case 
frequently lasts through life. It has been kn^m to sj^hiido^T^ eh 
menstruation is established, pr after childbirffi. Tlut it rarely 
cured, excepting at its outset, . and that in young suyects. 

Treatment . — Various stimulant and astringent applications may bo 
used Avith advantage to modify the vitality of the pituitary membrane ; 
such as very diluto^splutions of nitrate of silver, sulphate o£ copper, 
and chloride , of zinc. Professor Gross recommends an injection of 
three grains of tannin Avith a quarter of a grain of sulphate-^f xopper 
to an ounce of distilled water. Deodorizing injections must be used to 
correct the stench ; such are chlorinated scilutions, and dilute ^IrfCions 
of creosote, carbolic acid, or permanganate of potash. Tronssoau 
extols the insufflation of calompl, conjoined with an injection of bichld”- 
ride of mercury. In ozo^iia which has persisted for a porlod of years, 
and is attended with superficial erosion of the mucous membrane, 
Mr. Ure has prescribed Avitli advantage a liniment of fifteen grains of 
chloride of zinc and one ounce of olive oil, which is to be pencilled 
over the affected part, once a day. A peculiar caustic-holdor has been 
devised by Cazenove for applying nitrate of silver in ozecna. 

caries^ and necrosis in the nasal fqss^, are all 
intimately connected with ozaona, and scarcely require aTeparat^nptlce. 

Abscess forms most frecpiently on the septum nasi, and is often 
associated Avitli a scrofulous taint in the constitution ; the presence of 
an exanthematous fcA^er, as small-pox, measles, scarlatina ; or Avith 
injury of the integument — a Avound situated near the lower end of thc^ 
nasal bones. The integument becomes oedematous and tender, tho 
pituitary membrane inflamed throughout, and the portion covering 
the septum is uniformly turgid. Matter forms, and a prominent, red, 
shining, and fluctuating swelling in one or both nostrils, obstructing' 
the passage. Pain extends up the nose to the frontal sinuses, and tho 
SAveiling enlarges downwards, protruding the npi^er lip. Abscess in 
both nostrils usually communicates through the septum. The ircatmevt 
is simply that of any other abscess. An early mcision, and so as to 
give free vent to the pus, affords great relief. The opeming must be 
maintained, lest the matter reaccumulato. The discharge, at first sero- 
purulent, assumes a glairy consistence. A cyst, possibly, in the nasal 
mucous membrane, or bulging through the thin wall of the antrum, 
might be mistaken for abscess. * • 

Chronic abscess of tho septum is very insidious. Destruction of 
the bones, cartilages, or both, not uncommonly results, and even after 
apparent cure of the abscess. 

Ulceration occurs in any part of tho nasal fossa, but mostly at tho 
angle of the ala and septum, or between the ala and tip. Any such 
nicer is very painful and chronic. The treatment consists in thia appli- 
cation of white precipitate ointment, an excellent remedy ; or perhaps 
citrine ointment or nitrate of silver. General remedial measures must 
have regard to the'’oonstitutional condition. 
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Various species Ulcers are met with, occasionally, within the 
nasal fossae. Mr. Spencer Watson, in his treatise on Diseases of the • 
Nose, enumerates — erosiv e S y philitic Ulcers ; Lupoid. JPlcer ; Ecze- 
ma ijous Ulc er 1 Scorbutic. Ulcers Ulceration in Gl^ndc«^ ; in the sequel 
of i'eyers^raa^.m^ scarlatina, small-pojs;,. and typhus ^ paralysis 
of the fifth pair of Nerves ; Ulceration of traumatic origin, from 
foreign bodies in the fossa). The diagnosis and treatment of these 
intra-nasal ulcerativef affections form part of the general consideration 
of the diseases* to which they relate. 

Caries and necrosis may affect any of the bones forming the nasal 
fossa) ; but here, again, the septum more especially, leading perhaps to 
perforation. The nasal bones participating, a marked flattening of the 
nose is produced, as the bridge sinks in the course of destruction. 
Such may be the result of syphilitic ozosna. The only special treatment 
is the removal of the dead portions of bone with polypus-forceps. 

(2.) Thiclcen/ing of the Sehneidertan Menibrane. — Tin's state of the 
nasal n^^cous membrane not uncommonly occurs throughout the whole 
extent of the fossa, and in both nostrils ; frequently the thickening or 
hypertrophy is limited to the portion of mucous membrane underneath 
the inferior spongy bone. But here the membrane is naturally thick, 
as Kolliker points out, owing to its glandular character and abundant, 
almost cavernous, venous plexuses. 

Symptoms, — The affection causes uneasy breathing, especially during 
cold and damp weather; there is also perceptible swelling in the hostril, 
resembling polypus ; but it is of a deeper red colour — never greyish, 
and not pedunculated. It may also, unlike polypus, be situated on the 
septum nasi. These appearances were well marked in a case which 
came under my notice many years ago ; and in that instance tho lower 
part of the nose was bent to the side opposite to the thickening, thereby 
exposing its characters more clearly. 

Thi^ening of the membrane, as thus described, may arise spon- 
taneously, or follow chronic coryza. This latter is an inflammatory 
affection of tho Schneiderian membrane, in a chronic state, and dis- 
tinguished by a thin, acrid, ichorous discharge from the nostrils. It 
may be catarrhal, or have a syphilitic or scrofulous constitutional 
origin. • 

Treatment. — Tho topical application of astringents, by means of the 
injections already noticed with reference to bztena, will probably reduce 
chronic thickening of^the membrane and restrain any coryzal discharge. 
But these measures must be supported by appropriate constitutional 
treatment, as also requisite in the various forms of oza 3 na. 

,(3.) Poh jpu s. — Tumours of very different kinds growing within the 
nostrils, are associated under the comtnon term “nasal polypi.*' They 
agree only in being pedunculated, and as obstructing, more or less 
completely, the nasal passages. Their structural differences and dis- 
tinctive characters are as follow. 

Gel atinous or JUmcous poly pus — the ordina ry foim i of growth. This 
is a of a gamS E-brown colo ur, 

somewhat tmnfllucent^ and lohulated. atta ched by a i^uncle to the 
mucous ipeTnhrflpft. It consists of the elements of t his membran e. — a 
fibrQ»cellql^^ h aying a glandu lar^stfucturej 

; it is sligEUyvasci^ ^an^^^ more so at the root oflEEelEumour. 
K i § , ^to Ci h e dj odmmbhiyy io tK e middle spongy bone* or middle meat us. 
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extending perhaps an inch from before backwards (Fig. 662) ; SJ 3 ^ne- 
>tixaes growing from the other turbinate and e^mgid bones ; occagjiinajry 

frony t he roof of the na res, or eve n 
Fi&. 662. from the froniaf sinuses or antr um ; 

ne ver jhe septum. "Moro^fchan 
/} } l) polypus nsufflvTorm s at the same 

\\ time ; and, several coexisting, each 

^ ^ distinct pe^Juncnlar attachment. 

lowest or most anterior 
0-3 1 readily presents downwards in the 

open nostril, while the others are con- 
i 1 cealed and compressed ; one overlying 

^ another or others, like toad§tools in 
^llvRic \ their growth. Polypi may form, in 

f both nares simultaneously. 

^ WIT^ ^ ~ The growth increases in size rather 

' l\v| IJ slowly and gradually, re^strict^, pro- 
'll bably, by the osseous boundaries of 

the nares. Occupyi ng^ and, m orp„„Qr 
less completely blocking up the. passage, the tumour may come for- 
wa rds to and through, the nostril, or extend backwards over TBe^o?t 
palate to the fauces, ahd'hahg^ddwrrtnt5‘th6'phaYytiX. ThQ' bones and 
carti lages seldom become diseased, but displaced ; th u g enlarging th e 
nasafnjsiailL^ndrfesu^Pg expansion of the nosa^ lin- 

ing r succu lent character, owing to its cellular structure, tly^- 
of nplyp ps is hygrometric ; diminishing in dry, warm weath^tl^^and 
increasing anJ becoming plump, or even protruding, in moist weather. 
It may occur at any period of life, but is most com mon in a^[] 5 ^ts. 

. The sy mjjtoms are — a sense of stuffing in the n6sfrn,lLS iCprociBeding 
from a constant cold in the head, and which yaj^es with. the. 
weather. ' A thm mucous di^char^^ the nose, and fitsjaJLsfieezing, 

complete the illusion. Res jura^on through the nares becomes embar- 
rassed more and more, the patient breathing with his moutTr^peh^'‘ahd 
sleeping thus with his head thrown back, snoring loudly. Th fj vmnft 
acquires a nasal twai^, is indistinct and snuffling; and the special 
senses,* connected' with surrounding organs, become affected by the 
polypoid growth. Smell and taste are impaired or lost. Degress 
ensues, due, as Mr. ToynbdlT states, to a coexistent thickening of the 
menibrana tyrapani. In addition to symptoms, egrtain phenome^ia may 
be elicited. On stopping the free or partially free npstril, by pressing 
that side of the nose with the finger, the patient cannot breathe Jhrough 
the affected nostril, or imperfectly, the air being expressed by a forcible 
effort, with a whizzing or singing’ sound. The .patient, th^B,J,e. els SQUj je- 
thing shifting its place to and fro in the nasal cavity, and the S^rg^nu 
hears a peetdiar noise, like, as Dupuytren compared it, to the flap p in g 
of a flag. Sometimes the polypus thus descjgnds into sigh t. On direct- 
ing the patient’sTEe^ bacKwards, the'poiypus wHTbe seen, or brought 
into view by dilating the ndstrir a little with a bivalve nasal speculum; 
and the tumour is observed to have the characteristic appearances 
already mentioned. Ulti mately^ the nose acquires a pe c uliar broad , 
laterally dilated, or frog-fa(^d aspect ; giving a singnlarly b eavy, 
expression to the upper part of 

Diagnosis. — i&elatinous polypus must be distinguished from common 
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catarrhal coryza, from thickening of the mucous membrane covering 
the middle spongy bone, from displacement of the septum to one side, 
from abscess of the septum, and from an extraneous bc^y, as a fruit- 
stone or a nasal calculus* Certain other polypoid growths are also 
liable to form in the nasal fossa, but these may be diagnosed chiefly by 
their special characters. 

FiJ^rous presents a firm resistant tumour, instead of a soft, 

elastic subsrance^ikft an oyster; lbnd ~ii^ich does^laot vary in si ze w ith 
hy grometrio cha nges. It j a, .more_br.o adly pedanciila^ anCjEHasa 
fro m the^perrosteum b eneat h the mu cous Its 

essmitially fibrous. aurmucETino ^y^ t han gelatin ous pol y pus . 

SomStimi^S^ccording to H. Cloquet, it becomes encrusted with phos- 
phate of lime, and partially ossified. It may sprin g fro m the septum, 
and i ^^ ^fi lially soli tary, • 

This^ s pecl^g j c)£.pQlypus^QWJSf.. m attain^ a larger size, 

and, owing to its higher vascularity, has a greater tendency to blee d. 
Incregejgg size, the tumour causes greater displacement of the s^- 
rounding bones in the hasq.! fossa— as deviation or the septum, depres- 
sio n 6F theT palate , projection of the nasal bones ; or It ex te uds b ack wards 
andTi ^prolong edr into the pliaryuKr Tr is" also apt to send offsets into 
the var ious sinuses, in the frontal, ethmoid, and superior niaxill^jjy 
bo nes, thus appearing in situations where Hftlb expected, as in the 
pterygo-maxillary fossa, or in the orbit through an aperture formed in 
its inner wall. 

All the symptoms due to the presence of a tumour in the nasal fossa 
are much more aggravated. The Surgeon should, however, remember 
the possibility of a polypoid growth springing from within the cranium, 
the frontal sinus, or the maxillary antrum, and making its appearance 
in the nasal fossa. 

Malj^ant or Cancerous polypus. — This, the third species of polypoid 
growth^ IS a soft tuum of a oeop. or dark purple colour, prnq^ tp 
blee d, and pamiu i ; fix ed to the bone, and 

grea jer depth , within the, cranial or spl ien oidal cebs. Th e nasal porti on 
uiay ^e only the exte rna l protrusion of a deep-seated m edimary tun^ 
Groj^gmpIdlY,^!?!^ greaLt . expansion of ^elibstril. it tends to pro- 
trudgtjfoou'srtrthe nasal or lacho'uial bones, and fttoujantiy displaces 
th e e^ . ' Itdfscb^ aTo^tid,, bloody^ icSgrou^ fluid ; while reputed 
h83mqrrhage, and acut^Jancinating pains, striking up into the root of 
the no^^and forehead accompany the development of this species of 
polypus, and reduce the patient’s strength to the last extremity. The 
diseaaajQccurs pnly, in.ii^daIt.§LOlLiu^aAv 

Treatment. — The three, SDeciiagL. Qf_ polypu s, above described and 
contrasted, are incura^^ whether 

local or constitutionaL Removal "by operation is th g 
but the different species of tnmonr ar^Thns ren^vable with very 
different degrees of facility, and probability of non-recurrence. 

Oel gMmus polypus may perhaps ^ withered hv the infliiRTifift of 
M tringents; e spe cially powde red ta nmo. wmchmay be blown into the 
nostmanSJHgb a quilli or other smail tube. Very rarely, the polypus 
^parates, and is expelled spontaneously ; and its ejection has been known 
^ .happen, aftey the repeated application of strong stimulant injections, 
ty sloughing of the tumour. But this would be an uncertain wnfl in- 
complete rei^t, and probably followed by recurrence of the growth. 
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• T hiflijpeniea q£ polypiis is usually extracted with forcy e ps. bY a com - 
^biT:\fidJXlQY.emeRt of pulling and twisting Forceps having rather long, 
serrated blades, to hold securely— nasal polypus-forceps (Fig. 663) — are 
used for the extraction, the instrument being inade of sufiBioient length, 
slender, and straight, or slightly curved, according to the situation of 
the polygus. ‘ The neck of the polypus is first clearly ascertained by 
running a' probe round the tumour, above and below the middle spongy 
bone, or its peduncular attachment elsewhere. I Then — the patient 
sitting facing the light — the Surgeon, standing in front, elevates the 
tip of the nose with his thumb to gain as good a view as possible 
^ of the polypus ; he introduces the forceps closed into thQ nostril, and 
approaching the peduncle, opens the blades just sufficiently to slide one 
above and the other below, and securely grasps the peduncle. ^ A little 
movement of *tho hand will convey the feeling of attachment, while the 
soft, yielding texture of the polypoid peduncle, in closing the blades 
of the forceps, further gives assurance that the spongy bone, a crack- 
ling texture, has not been seized. By a gentle pull and jerkinji; twist 
with the instrument, the polypus is detached and withdrawn from the 
nostril. Several polypi may successively be removed in like manner, 


Fig. 6G3. 



care having been taken to 
distinctly feel the peduncular 
attachment before attempting 
to extract the growth. 

This method of extraction 
is attended with considerable 
pain, and not inconsiderable 
ha3morrhago ; the latter often 
compelling the Surgeon to 
postpone any further removal 
of the polypi, to a second and a 
third sitting. Moreover, even 
with due precaution in tearing 
away a gelatinous polypus, i^ 
soft consistence yields, and the 
tumour is apt to come away 
piecemeal ; or the delicate 
spongy bone or other basis of 
mucous attachment is liable to 
be injured, and it has even 
been urged that the separation 
of a small scale of bone with 


Fig. 661. 



the peduncle will more effectually prevent the return of the growth. 
This is obviously a pathological error respecting the nature of the 
ordinary mucous or gelatinous form of polypus ; and any extraction of 
bone should be regarded as a misadventure in the operation, which will 
probably be followed by caries of the exposed osseous surface. 

Having regard to all these considerations, the practical importance 
of which I had often experienced, I, some years since, devised a forceps 
which cuts and holds the peduncle. The polypus scissor^forc^s** 
(Fig. 664), as this instrument is named, combines scissors and raspeid. 
forceps, one edge of either blade being that of an ordinary scissors^ the 
other broad and rasped. This instrument is, in fact, an adaptation of 
the grape or flower scissors, commonly used in conservatories^ Bjr 
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means* of the scissor-f creeps, I have removed nasal polypi in a large 
number of cases, with comparatively little pain and haemorrhage ; andT 
never, so far as I have been able to ascertain, has there been any return 
of the growth, months or years after the operation. 

Tn\qrriiirP. nhlnfly g^pprnprin.tft Jtrlmn polypus 
ter ior imres, and ha ngs dow n in the ph ar ynx — nasp-pharyngep^oljgus 
Th e ob^^t of the ^ppra ti on hj^t^ature is to accomplish straiiguTation, 
and separation of“fclil polypus in the form of a slough. Accordingly, a 
loop of firnT” whip^ catgut, or silver wire, is passed through the 

nostril into the pharynx, and expanded under the polypus, and drawn 
up around the peduncle, this noosing procedure being aided by intro- « 
ducing the forefinger into the mouth. The ends of the cord, at the 
nostrils, tare passed through a slender, double cannula, whicji is then slid 
along upon them through the narcs to the polypus, when, by tightening 
and securing Ihc ends of (;ord to the rings at the nasal extremity of tho 
cannula, the peduncle of the polypus is strangled. The cannula may be 
introduiied threaded with the whipcord, if this seem to be a more easy 
way of passing the loop. The cord must be tightened, through tho 
cannula, from day to day, until separation of the tumour is effected. Sir 
W. Fergusson recommends separating the tumour at once, when this 
can be safely done, rather than allowing it to slough away. Hilton’s 
sn are instni irt^ent (Fig*. OtiS) may bo used for immediate strangulation 
and remoroi of a polypus, whellier within the nasal fossa, or pendent in 


Fig. COf). 



the pharynx. In either modification of this operation, care must be 
taken, lest the tumour drop into the lower part of the pharynx or over 
the larynx, and cause suffocation ; and during the process of slougHing- 
separation, the head should bo inclined forwards to avoid the risk of 
fatal systemic infection from the morbid secretion, a result which has 
actually occurred. 

Oc casionally, it may be necessary to slit up the ala of the at 

its junctioTTwitli in order to gam access to the root of the 

tumour. 


A b utton hole-like incision in the.^pft palato has bee n resorted to by 
Ma igsonneuv e" so uiT.tb>.draw t^^ through th& openin g i pf^p 

mo nth, w here it qaii , hojigatnred or cut off with the knife . Th e direc - 
tionqf tSenbutton-hole is from before b ack wards, and great elasticitv 

of the soft palate readily allows the pdJlypus to pass through a com- 
paratively small opening, which also generally closes without the aid of 
shtute. This procedure — the houtonniere palatine — has yielded the most 
Isatisfactory, results in the hands of M. Maissonneuve. 

A g^eral clearance of the nares has been effected by drawing a plug 
from behind forwards — a brushing mode of extraction, suggested, 1 
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belioTe, by Dr. M‘B/tier, an American physician, who highly es^tols it. 
®A piece of catgut is introduced, through the nostrils into the mouth, to 
which is faste^jed a piece of soft and dry sponge, corresponding in size, 
when firmly compressed, to the narrowest part of the nasal passage ; it 
is then drawn gently forwards through the nose. In at least ten cases, 
all the adventitious growths were thus brought away. 

Fibrous polypus may, perhaps, be extracted with forceps, or tied 
when pedunculate. Excision has succeeded id broader-based and 
larger-sized polypi of this kind. 

Cancerous polypus is perfectly irremediable and uncontrollable by 
any surgical proceeding, • 

Tumours of the Septum. — Besides abscess of the septum, presenting 
its characteristic swelling as already noticed, certain tumou7*s, con- 
taining bloo J or of a cartilaginous consistence, are liable to form in the 
septum nasi. Thchloody hmiouris always the result of in'jury, and has 
the appearances of ccchymosis in other parts of the body. Absorption 
of the extra vasated blood should be promoted ; incisipn i^ rarely 
necessary. Cartilaginous tumour is very uncommon. Mr. XJre met 
with one such case, and wherein he effected a cure by exci.sion ; the 
junction of the ala of the nose with the cheek having been slit up, in 
order to make room for the application of a gouge to remove the tumour. 
A gelatinous tumour^ of uncertain nature, sometimes forms in the septum. 
It may be obliterated by snipping away a portion of the wall, and 
cauterizing the interior with nitrate of silver. 

Calculi or RhinoUths, — Calculous concretions occasionally form in 
the nasal cavities ; usually in the lower meatus, or they may originate 
in the frontal sinus or in the maxillary sinus, and thence pass into the 
nostril. They vary in size from a date to a hazel-nut, or may com- 
pletely block up the narcs, and produce deviation or partial destruction 
of the septum. Tlvey present an uneven surface, and are of a black, 
grey, or white aspect. Sometimes single, in other cases neultiple, 
nasal calculi consist of phosphate and carbonate of lime, magnesia, 
and mucus; resembling other concretions. The nucleus may be an 
extraneous body, as a cherry-stone, or portion of a tooth. The cause 
of these concretions is obscure, probably chronic inflammation of the 
Schneiderian mucous membrane. The treatment will, obviously, be 
the extraction of such bodies by suitable forceps or scoop ; and then 
to allay irritation. 

Closure of the Nostrils may be congenita^, or acquired as the 
result of inflammatory constriction or adhesion. The ala of the nose 
may thus be joined to the septum in consequence of ulceration. Any 
such impediment to respiration and speech can perhaps be overcome 
by dilatation with tents, gradually increased in size; or it will be 
remediable by incision, followed by the use of tents, in the nostril. 

Rhinoscopy, the visual examination of the nasal fossaa, is neces- 
sary, in order to gain an accurate knowledge and diagnosis of many 
diseases to which these cavities are liable, and for the effectual applica- 
tion of topical remedies. * 

Anterior rhinoscopy^ or inspection through the anterior nares, re- 
quires some form of instrument for enlarging the aperture of thye 
nostril, the removal of any discharge which might obscure the view, 
and a good light directed into the nasal cavities. The patient should 
sit facing the light* with his head well thrown back, while the Surgeon 
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proceeds to make the examination. By placing the thumb on the tip 
of the nose, and upturning it slightly, the aXea are expanded ; and thugu 
the more superficial part of the interior can be brought into view, aided 
by a little motion of the nose from side to side, as one ^nostril or the 
other is inspected. Various expanding instruments have been devised 
for deeper examination. Dr. Thudichum’s expanding* forceps, or 
Frankel’s instrument, may be introduced ; both of these h^ing the 
advantage of being! self -retentive. Dr. Metz’s two-bladed speculum 

admits also of dilatation ; while for examining one side of the nose, 
Mr. Spencer Watson’s single-bladed, concave speculum affords a free 
and illumined view. No expanding instruments should be introduced ^ 
beyond the cartilaginous boundary of the outer portion of the nose, 
the only part which can be dilated ; and in passing beyond with a 
speculum, care must be observed, and especially as the vasGular mucous 
membrane is^pt to bleed and obscure the view. To remove any dis- 
charge or encrusted mucus, the act of blowing the nose may prove 
sufiicieT|^t ; or it may be requisite to inject tepid water, by means of a 


Fig. cm. 



syringe, or by passing a stream through the nasal-syphon douche. 
.(Fig. 666.) A bleeding ulcerated surface should be cleansed with 
cold water, or a weak solution of alum or other •astringent. The 
syphon-tube consists of vulcanized india-rubber; the nostril end is 
provided with lateral apertures, and should fit the nostril. The other 
end of the tube is placed in a jug of water, elevated above the patient’s 
head, at a height according to the force of the current required. 
Then, the water having been sucked into the nozzle, this end is inserted 
into the nostril ; when, if the patient breathe entirely through his 
mouth, the current of water will pass through the nasal fossa, and 
leturn on, tl^e other side of the septum narium, thence escaping out of 
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the nostril opposite to the entering stream. Both nasal cavities are 
^thns washed by a continnons current. The fluid is prevented from 
running down into the pharynx by the soft palate ; which, according 
to Weber’s oBfeervatioiis, effectually closes the posterior nares, as the 
stream turns round the septum, while the patient breathes entirely 
through th(^ mouth. To inspect the nasal cavities, sunlight is far 
better tUSn any artificial light, whether from an ordinary lamp, or as 
the lime-light. The illumination may be concintrated by using a 
polished reflector, or an ordinary lens, 

PosierioT rhinoscopy^ or inspection through the posterior nares, is 
accomplished in the same manner as laryngoscopic examination. The 
patient sitting, his head erect and mouth open, the tongue is gently 
retracted with a depressor, and the laryngoscope-mirror, set iiv^ long 
handle bent at the distal end, is then warmed and passed on one side 
of the uvula, under the arch of the palate, when its reflecting surface 
is directed upwards and forwards towards the posterior nares. Light 
is thrown upon the mirror as in laryngoscopy. Thus the poster^r nares 
may be brought into view ; showing the middle and inferior spongy 
bones, and corresponding meatuses, with the median septum of the 
nares ; the openings of the Lustacliian tubes, the roof of the pharynx 
above, the posterior surface of the velum palati below. But the patient 
must breathe easily, otherwise the soft palate rises and conceals these 
parts ; and in using the mirror, it should be kept free of the palate and 
uvula, %vhich, when touched, arc disposed to 'contract, and thus interrupt 
the examination. Previous gargling with cold water may reduce the 
irritability of the soft parts. 

Plastic Sqrgkry of thi: Nose — Hhtnoplastic 6perations. — Plastic 
or Reparative Surgery comprises all those Surgical operations which 
are designed and performed for the repair of deficiencies of structure, 
— whether resulting from injury, disease, or malformation. It thus 
represents a large division of Operative Surgery, contrasting w;,th that 
which pertains to Operations for the removal of parts, as by Excision 
and Amputation. 

Plastic Surgery is well illustrated by rhinoplastic operations ; the 
repair of structural deficiencies in the nose, as the result of wounds, 
having almost given rise to all similar operations in respect to other 
organs ; as principally exemplified by the operations for hare-lip and 
cleft palate, certain diseases of the eyelids, and of the organs of genera- 
tion. Rhinoplastic operations are sometimes designated Tagliacotian 
operations, in honour of their originator, Gasparo Tagliacozzi, a cele- 
brated Italian physician who flourished in Bologna, in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. After his death, a marble statue was erected 
to his memory in the anatomical theatre at Bologna, with this insignia 
of his art — a nose — in his hand. In Italy, and in India, not to mention 
other countries, rqutilation by cutting off the nose has been a common 
practice, as a punishment for criminals, or for the indulgence of savage 
brutality towards prisoners of war. Operations of nose-making may 
therefore have been performed at much earlier periods ; and, indeed, 
some such surgical procedures are noticed by Celsus and Galen. 

The entire nose, or a portion ^only, may require to be re-made ; in 
consequence of destruction by disease or injury, or owing to congenital 
malformation. 

(1.) Nose, — Restoration of the entire nose may be accomplished by 
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either of two plastic operations. In both the nose is re-made by bor- 
rowing a properly devised flap of sound integument, and adapting it to ^ 
the remnant organ, — itself in a sound state for its reception; but in 
. one operation — that of Tagliacozzi, or the Italian metHod — the flap 
was taken from the inside of the arm ; in the second, or Indian opera- 
tion, the flap is taken from the forehead at the root of the •nose. The 
latter operation is now practised, exclusively. It was introduced into 
this country by Mr: fUarpue, in 1814; who also improved the original 
proceeding by adding a septum nasi, and by the employment of sutures. 
He was soon followed in Germany by Graefe ajid by Dieffenbach, and 
since by oth^r Surgeons. In this country, the operation was more 
especially brought into practice by Lizars, Liston, Sir W. Fergusson, 
and Mr^Skey. 

The liuUan operaiion. — This operation consists of tlrree distinct 
procedures performed in succession, at different periods, to complete 
the result. (1) The dissection of the flap from the forehead^, and £ts 
attachm^^T^- nose ; (2} the detachment of the root of 

the fla p wh ere it is twisted down from the foreliead,^ and the 
of a to the nose ; (3) the form ation o f a columna nas i. 

The ^^SjrbTTti tegument is made thus : — ^ triangular piecenEff leather 
is cut into the shape requisite to form the aim and apex of the nose, 
resembling the shape of the former nose ; or, in a congenital case, of 
such fashion as may suit the face. An ample flap should be made, as 
the new nose shrinks considerably for months after its formation. 
Each alar portion should be sufficiently free to allow of being turned 
in to form a complete nostril; an important practical point, due, I 
believe, to Dr. Lichtonborg. This outline model is laid upon the 
forehead with its base upwards, and its narrow peduncular part 
between the eyebrows at the root of the 
nose ; and the outline is marked out on Fio. 6G7. 

the skin with ink. (Fig. 067.) If the 
forehead be low, this flap may be some- 
what inclined to cither side, rather than 
encroach on the scalp, and perhaps form 
a hair-growing nose. The cicatrized 
remnant of the nose is then to be freely 
but carefully pared. The flap, as marked 
out on the forehead, must be dissected 
down ; care being taken to make it of 
uniform thickness, Init not to interfere 
with the periosteum or pericranium ; and 
that the peduncular strip, at the root of 
the nose, be of sufficient length to allow 
of its being twisted round without 
affecting the circulation through it, as the 
channel through which the supply of blood 
to the flap alone depends. To facilitate this twist, the incision may be 
extended a little longer downwards on the side to which the flap is 
tamed. Bleeding having ceased, the flap is brought round and its 
edges neatly adjusted to the pared margin of the remnant nose, and 
evenly fixed with sutures ; observing — as Dieffenbach directs — to fold 
the e^es of the flap inwards, which will thus give a fulness to the 
vaulting organ, * The now nose is to be supported, mot stuffed, with a 
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little oiled lint; and wrapped in cotton wool to maintain the.circttla- 
tion. The edges of the wound in the forehead, corresponding to the 
peduncle, may be united with a suture ; the rest of the surface heal- 
ing by granulation, water- dressing should be applied. 

In a few days the nose will hare become plump and purplish red ; 
but, this* subsiding, union takes place and the organ becomes con- 
solidated. 

Then, after about three months, the twisted st%ip of skin may bo cut 
through, and adjusted evenly. To avoid a pucker, it may be necessary 
to excise a small portion. 

The cohimna nasi is best restored by forming it out. of the upper 
lip, as recommended by Mr. Liston, who practised this procedure with 
gre?at success. First, the inner surface of the apex is pared. ^Then, a 
perpendicular strip is cut out of tlio centre of the upper lip, a quarter 
of an inch in breadth, and consisting of the whole thickness of the lip. 
The frajnulum having boon divided by a touch with the bistoury, this 
strip of the lip is turned, not twisted up ; the labial margin ^ thinly 
pared, and the raw surface adapted to that of the apex ; the two are 
retained with a twisted suture, and the edges of the lip-wound brought 
together by two more such sutures. If troublesome bleeding occur 
from the coronary artery, one of these sutures should be so placed that 
the needle shall transfix the ends of the vessel. 

During the process of complete restoration, the nostrils must be 
dilated, occasionally, by introducing silver tubes up these passages. The 
exposed mucous membrane of the raised strip of lip acquires a cuta- 
neous character, while the interior of the nose resembles a mucous 
membrane and is moistened with a mucous secretion. Patients, who 
had previously been snulT-takers, have enjoyed a pinch of snuff, appa- 
rently with as much gusto as the oldest and most experienced nose could 
possibly have imparted. But even should our constructions fail in 
enabling a patient to resume a nasty habit, a nose is stilly a nose, 
“although there’s nothing in’t.” 

Certain exceptional conditions may be met by different plastic opera- 
tions. 

When the ahe and septum are wanting, but the nasal bones remain, 
the procedure devised by Mr. Francis Mason may sometimes be adopted 
with advantage. It consists in forming two small lateral flaps, of 
square shape, A, from the integuments of the cheeks, and one small 
upper flap, nearly semieular, b, from over the root of the nose (Fig. 
608) ; these flaps are brought across the nasal gap, as a base of support 
for the frontal flap. In making the lateral flaps, the margins of the 
nasal gap are left; and the fla])s are taken from sound tissues, about 
three-quarters of an inch away from the margins of the gap. Having 
dissected up these portions of integument, from without inwards to 
their bases of attachment, they are reflected so that the skin-surface is 
laid towards the nostrils, and united in the middle line' by sutures. 
The aperture remaining above is then closed by the upper flap, reversed 
with the skin-surface downwards, upon the lateral flaps. The incisions 
should be so placed, as to avoid, if possible, the angular branch of the 
facial artery, for the nourishment of the frontal flap. This portion of, 
integument can be brought down at once, or by an after operation. 

When the nasal bones are wanting, and the gap is of larger sizOf. 
Mr. John Wood’s operation offers a suitable recompense. It consist 
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in bringing tbe cbeeks closer together, oyer the aperture, and in 
making a columna, as a base of support for the frontal flap. Two ^ 
vertical incisions are made through the upper lip, on either side of 


Fig. 668. 



the middle line, including a portion about half an inch broad ; and 
this is turned up. The lateral portions of the lip are brought to- 
gether with hare-lip pins and twisted sutures. The upturned portion 
of the lip is then split from below upwards, so that the mucous and 
cutaneous surfaces shall be continuous and looking inwards, the raw 
surface presenting outwards. Thus the vertical depth of the labial flap 
is nearly doubled in extent. The cheeks are now to be dissected up 
from their deep attachments, on either side outwards, for about an inch 
in extent, or sufficiently to form two lateral flaps ; they are brought 
together across the lower part of the chasm, in such manner that tlieir 
deep raw surfaces shall be in contact with the raw sui’face of the up- 
turned labial flap, — th^ parts being retained in jiosition by wire sutui'es, 
and tension taken off the lateral flaps, by stout hare-lip pins, trans- 
fixing these parts across the nasal cavity, whereby tlie margins are 
lifted up at the lines of junction. By a subsequent operation, the 
frontal flap is made in the usual manner, from the skin of the forehead, 
.and twisted down ; the edges of the aperture having first been pared, 
and the skin over the lower part of the lateral flaps having been 
reflected from below upwards, in order to lay bare an extended raw 
surface on which to implant the forehead flap. The parts are retained 
in aitti by wire sutures. 

(2.) Columna nasi , — This portion of the nose may alone require 
restoration, in consequence of its separate destruction by disease in- 
yolving the septum. The nostrils thus present one large gap, and the 
ROise becoming depressed, — more so with destruction of the bones — 
Jfr^t 4i6formity results. The upper lip also, having lost the support of 
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the columna, becomes pendulous, projecting, and thickened ; aug- 
. menting the disfigurement. Restoration of the columna may be 
effected by the operation already noticed as supplementary to that for 
the nose ; by* means of a tongue taken from the middle of the upper 
lip. In case of a short upper lip, the columna may be raised from a 
horizontal flap out of the lip, or from the adjoining part of the cheek. 

(Z.y Ala. — When one ala only is deficient, a (flap of integument, 
suitably shaped, may be raised from the cheek,^ and adjusted to the 
part, the edges of which have been previously pared, and retained 
there by a few points of suture. When both aloe are Wanting, or if 
the cheek be thin, the flap had bettor be brought from^the forehead. 
The connecting pedicle will necessarily be long and thin ; and to main- 
tain the vitality of the engrafted flap, a groove had better bermade in 
the dorsum of the nose to receive the pedicle. Nasal may admit 

of repair in like manner; the aperture being closed b^ a portion of 
adjoining skin borrowed from the cheek or forehead. 

(4.) Depressed Nose . — Depression of the apex^ or of thc^ hrid^e of the 
nose, may severally occur ; owing to the loss of the septal cartilage, or 
of the septum and nasal bones, — the fabric of the organ, although the 
external parts remain entire. 

These defects may be remedied by loosening the alar connections of 
the nose, and drawing integument from the checks ; thus raising the 
depressed portions of the organ, according to the proceeding of Larrey 
and Dieffenbach, who revived the operation of Celsus; or by the 
elevating operation of Sir W. Fergusson, — a simplified modification of 
that proceeding. 

The point of a small scalpel, says Sir W. Fergusson, was introduced 
under the apex, and the aloe were separated from the parts underneath ; 
th^ knife was carried on each side between the skin and the bones, as 
far as the infra-orbital foramen, taking care not to interfere with the 
nerves ; when, by passing the point of my finger below the nose, I 
caused the latter organ to be as prominent as could be wished. I now 
passed a couple of long silver needles, which had been prepared for the 
purpose, with round heads and steel points, across from one cheek to 
the other, having previously applied on each side a small piece of sole- 
leather, perforated with holes at a proper distance ; then I cut off the 
steel points, and with tweezers so twisted the end of each needle, as to 
cause the cheeks to come close to each other, and thereby render the 
nose prominent. Thus, by bringing the checks ,,more into the mesial 
line, a new foundation, as it were, was given to the organ. Adhesion 
followed in some places, granulation in others ; in the lapse of ten days 
the needles were withdrawn, and in the course of a few weeks, when 
cicatrization was complete, the nose presented as favourable an appear- 
ance as could reasonably have been desired. 

In all these operations de convenance^ and of very uncertain result, 
let it ” — ;as Mr. Skey advises — be the patient who urges the opera- 
tion.’^ ^'he responsibility will then be divided. Sloughing of the new 
nose took place in one of Mr. Liston’s early cases ; in another, haemor- 
rhage occurred under the flap, on the ninth day, and more than a pint 
of blood was lost ; while, two patients out of six died, on whom Dieffen- 
bach operated, owing probably to an unfavourable state of constitution. 

Artificial noses have been devised, instead of resorting to operation. 
Formerly made of' metal, flexible noses are now constructed of India- 
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rubber, and having the colour o£ skin peculiar to the face of the 
individual. An arkdcial organ somewhat improves the sense of smell, 
thus becoming useful as well as^ ornamental. But the comparative 
merits of plastic and mechanical skill should always be well considered, 
with regard to each particular case ; without anticipating the failure 
of operation pictured by Hudibras — ^respecting the Italian ifiethod — 

“ f'lftt when the time of Noch was out, 

OIF dropped the sympathetic snout." 

The Frontal Sinuses arc subject to certain diseases not peculiar 
to these osseous cavities, but originating in them as the seat of disease. 
Abscess forms occasionally, within the frontal sinuses, accompanied 
with gre%t pain, of a dull, heavy, aching character ; and subsequently 
expansion of the cavity, followed possibly by caries, and symptoms o£^ 
inflammation eftctending to the membranes of the brain. Warm fomen- 
tations and other palliative measures may bo employed in the first 
instance but evacuation of the matter formed will probably become 
advisabl^ Ttis would be done by trephining the anterior wall of tho 
sinus, using a small trephine. Chronic Abscess or Mucocele may result, 
when the communication between the frontal sinus and the anterior 
ethmoidal cells is closed up, and muco-purulont matter accumulates in 
the sinus. A tumour or swelling is at length presented, between tho 
root of the nose outwards, attended with displacement of the eyeball, 
and frontal headache. This swelling may be mistaken for a* solid 
tumour or morbid growth within the sinus ; but at a later stage, tho 
expanded wall of the sinus becomes thinned or points, when the fluid 
character of its contents can be felt with the finger ; previous to which, 
an exploratory puncture will show tho nature of the swelling. The 
mucus having been discharged, the opening may bo enlarged suffi- 
ciently to ascertain the seat of obstruction into the nasal fossa ; a 
communication should be re-established by passing a probe or trocar 
'downwards and backwards through the anterior ethmoidal cells, taking 
care to maintain the passage for some days, while the frontal sinus is 
brought into a healthy state by dilute astringent injections. The cavity 
should be closed as soon as possible, lost a fistulous opening remain, 
forming, with the nasal passage, an aerial fistula, which would bo 
difficult to heal. A cyst — hydatid or fatty — is sometimes produced in 
the frontal sinus; giving rise to a similar tumour, and requiring 
similar treatment, by puncture and injection, without the occasion for 
an opening into the nose. Uxostosis — the ivory variety — presents a 
hard, bony tumour, in the situation of the superciliary eminence, or at 
the inner angle of the orbit ; thus resembling enlargement of the 
frontal sinus, by chronic abscess, or perhaps intra-cystic formation. 
But the continued hardness, and very slow growth of* exostosis, are 
characteristic of this tumour ; unaccompanied also Jby any previous 
symptoms of inflammation. The uncertainty of diagnosis will relate 
to the seat of origin, in regard to any sucj;i bony outgrowth ; whether 
it may be attached to the outer plate of the frontal sinus, or that it 
may have proceeded from the inner or deeper plate, having therefore 
relation to the brain, and forming an outgrowth within the sinus. In 
the former case only — that of superficial exostosis — the tumour admits 
of rerqLOval ; yet with considerable difficulty, owing to the broad attach- 
lia^t, and extreme density of the bony outgrowth. Tolypus — whether 
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of mxicoiis, fibrous, or of malignant character — springing from within 
. the sinus and expanding the cavity, may be treated in the same way as 
an abscess; ^the trephine being applied with the view of making an 
aperture for extirpating the tumour. 

Fractures of the frontal sinus are liable to occur from direct 
violence, as a blow between the eyes ; driving in the anterior wall 
alone, and perhaps producing a compound fractures with the lodgment 
of some foreign body, as by gunshot wound; or fracturing also the 
posterior wall. In either case, the importance of the injury will depend 
on the presence of cerebral symptoms. Certain appearances might 
mislead the diagnosis ; the removal of a portion of the anterior wall of 
the sinus, leaving the mucous membrane entire, may be attended with 
an expansive movement of that membrane during each ejspiration, 
which somewhat resembles the pulsations of the dura mater ; and, 
when the frontal cavity is opened, the discharge of inuco-purulent 
matter, mixed with blood, may resemble softened cerebral substance, 
as if the posterior wall were fractured. Gentle examination^with the 
finger will at once determine the nature of the injury. These fractures 
must be treated with reference to contusion ; or the extraction of any 
foreign body, or fragments of bone from the sinuls, and closure of the 
wound ; and also with regard to cerebral compression, or the superven- 
tion of inflammatory symptoms. Foreign bodies are sometimes lodged 
in the frontal sinus ; as a bullet, from gunshot wound. It may remain 
quiescent, occasioning but little inconvenience ; and at length be dis- 
charged through the nose. Worms have also been discharged from the 
nostrils, developed apparently in the frontal sinuses ; their supposed 
origin being the introduction of ova from flowers or stagnant water. 
Various indefinite symptoms may suggest the possible development of 
worms ; superciliary pain or tingling sensation of some duration, with 
perhaps faintness or giddiness, and disturbance of vision. Dryness of 
the nostril, or an abundant secretion, sneezing, and itching of ithe nose, 
may look like a catarrhal attack ; but all these symptoms recur at * 
intervals, as if provoked by the movements of the worms within the 
sinus. To destroy and dislodge these intruders, various saline injec- 
tions may be tried by m(*ans of the nasal syphon-douche ; aided perhaps 
by plugging the* posterior aperture of the nares on the same side, in 
order thus to direct the current more forcibly into the sinus through 
the anterior ethmoidal cells. Common snuff, taken with a forcible 
inspiration, has had the effect of killing the ejpemy, — good apology 
for an otherwise nasty habit. 


CHAPTER XL VI. 

INJURIES AND DISEASES OP THE MOUTH. 

The Lips. — Wounds of the lips differ in no way from these lesions in 
general, excepting the liability of excessive haemorrhago, compared 
•with the extent of injury, when the coronary artery is divided. The 
vessel will have tb bo secured by means of a twisted suture, as for 
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hare-lip; and care must be taken that the needle which brings the 
surfaces together, shall transfix the lip 6n either side, so as to command 
the cut ends of the artery beneath the mucous membrai^e. It is the 
arrest of hssmorrhage by acupressure. Otherwise, the blood collecting 
within the mouth may be swallowed, and thus large quantities of blood 
have been lost imperceptibly to the Surgeon. It should be observed that 
the cut surfaces are (placed in even apposition, as shown by the margin 
of the lip. The bead nead of the pin having been thrust up to the lip, 
the pointed end is clipped off with cutting-pliers. Collodion is some- 
times brushed over the part thus adjusted by suture, but I think 
without any advantage. In two or three days the pin may be with- 
dmwn, leaving the twisted thread, encrusted with blood, as a support, 
until it drops ofE, 

— This ^ defo rmity is a^congenital fissure of the upper lip, 
fro mnCTes^ of*.dcveloDment. It isjasually a liU to the left 

side of the middl ^ line of jJie.JLip below th e n ostril ; sometimes on th 
right sid^; in^ either case forming siiigle hare- lip. (Fig. 669.) Twq 
such _^sures may be present, ,Qjae on either side, the^entral and inter- 
vening portion the li] ^p i’ojcciTng as ^g^jjhnrt rniiim^e^ ; 

obubL^ Hare-Tvpr (Fi^BTO.) 'Dne fissure is usually deeper 
than the other, passing even into the nostril. In connection with this 


Fia. 6G9.* Fig. 670.* 



latter deformity of Uie lip , the m edian portions of the superior maxil- 
lai SnSohes. — each cohlainmg th0^i;WD"^cTs of "t ^ "aha "^Tch'^^ ^ 

stit ute jTd istinct bone in the Tiuihan " embry o and in the lower 
vertebrata--^he inter-maxillary^ or pre-max illary bo ne, — , be dis - 
connected on one or both s ide s IFoi^ard s, or depend 

from the septum h^ifiuin, as a snout! {FTg. G?!.") Th e har^-lip 
fissure is opposite the junction of the in ter-ma xillary bone with tho 

this toterM^^fin f finctio ^ the alvepla r 

^^oki^^assoc Tated with t heTip^ssu re, in the case either of single or 


of double hare^Hp! ( 
palatsL ^r of the soft 
with hare-lip*^ and tl 


, 673.) Fis sure of the bony or hard 
deft not untrequenify coexisl» 


e meaian 


itiy coexis t 
may extent 


♦ After Mason. 
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bac kwards into ajBssnre of tb e palat e. Cleft palate, howeycr, fre- 
quei^ly exTBtFwithoutTare-Kp. 

No particular functional inconvenience attends this deformity, but 
extensive hare-lip interferes with the infant’s power of sucking. 

Treatmeyd, — The age for operation — to remedy this congenital defect 
— ^has been^the subject of much difference of opinion among some of 
the best Surgeons. There have been successful Results at all ages ; 
from a few hours after birth, a few d^s, week^,' or mopth ^y or at a 
later period, not until after the comniencement of dentition. Having 
regard to the strength of the child, and that no unfavourable condition 
ensues from some delay, a m ^ntli o r six week^ will pmbfl h il y about 
tile proper time for operation. 

Ojjeratioji, — ^The child having been swathed in a large iowel or 
piece of sheeting, thus completely securing the hands and feet, it is 
laid in the_nurse’s lap, so that.tk(^head of the infant •sh^ 
between tbe Surgeon’s knee^. Chloroform may o f course b e 
teredo but even then the position of the child, as described, will much 
facilitate the operative proceedings. Taking, the flo wer cpm er of on e 
side, of the fissure between the thumb and finger and pulliTig for ward 
the. lip on the stretch, the Surgeon just divides the freonum w ith a 
straight and narrow bistoury, so . as t o free the lip ; entering*tEe~point 
of the knife at the apex of the fissure, and carrying it forwards to the 
margin of the lip, the edge of the fissure is pare d on that i^ide . and then 
on the other side, held iixiike mamTey ; care being taken th at the wh ole 
thickness of the lip is pared. (Fig. G74.) The pare d edges are broug ht 

Fig, G74. Fig. 675. 


toge ther and e venly adjusted, and secin^ed 
by ong,i 3 r two twsted-iuiuies. (Fig. 675.) 

The hare-lip pin should bo entered from 
one-third to half of an inch from the cut 
edges, and passed deeply, to about two- 
thirds, through the substance of the lip, on 
either side of the fissure. A strong silk 
thread is twisted round the projecting ends of the pin, over the lip, in 
the form of a figure of eight. The point of the pin is snipped off 
with small cutting-pliers, the head of the pin remaining on the other 
side. A second euture is applied in like manner. It is most important 
to observe that the line of continuity of the labial margin* be main- 
tained, and that there be no angular puckering at the apex of the 
fissure. No dressing is required. 

Certain little modifications of this operation are urged by some 
Surgeons of experience. Mr. Skey recommends a slight excurvatipa 
of the incision in paring the edges of the fissure, to preserve' the form 
of the lip, which is otherwise liable to be affected by retraction of the 
cicatrix. When inequality of the fissure exists, Mr. Lloyd was in the 
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tabit of ^preserving a small slip of the jfiap of the long half of the lip, 
and of attaching it to the under surface of the shorter half, that there 
mjght be no notch or fissure remaining after cicatrization. ^ Mr. Holmes 
Coote prefers two fine silver sutures, one at the angle of the fissure and 
the other at the red of the lip, instead of a second hare-lip pin ; the 
former, it is alleged, holding these parts more immovably in*contact. 

The time for withdrawing the pins is, usually, about the fourth 
day ; or the labial one^ may be left for a day or two longer. The pin 
must be gently withdrawn, and the twisted thread caked with the oozed 
blood should still be left undisturbed on the lip, to which it adheres as 
a plaster. If ‘this precaution be taken for some days longer, there will 
scarcely be any necessity that the recently united wound should be 
supported by “ adhesive strapping,” 
or for the use of the spring cheek- 
compressor devised by Mr. llainsby. 

(Fig 676.) 

Simp^p STjtures — without the 
steadying support of pins — are in 
favour with some Surgeons. Mr. 

Erichsen has treated hare-lip, double 
and single, in this way for many 
years, and most successfully. He, 
however, restricts the eligibility of 
this modification of the treatment 
to cases unconnected with very 
wide fissure in the palate or great 
inter-maxillary projection. Under these circumstances the pins are 
preferable. . 

Double hare-lip, without malformation of the upper jaw, is treated pn 
a similar principle. If the central lobe between the fissures be of full 
breadth •^nd length down to the prolabium, the margins of both fissures 
should be pared independently, and united separately; but if the 
central portion be short and rounded, it sliould be sliced to a point 
downwards and the pared margins of the lip united, embracing this 
little V-shaped piece above and coming into contact with each other 
below. In both cases, the same needles are sufficient •to retain the two 
fissures, by transfixing the central lobe ; the threads are wound round 
; as before. Both fissures may be pare^ and treated thuk simultaneously ; 
or at separate periods, ^in order, it is said, not unnecessarily to increase 
the chances of failure. 

The ryypdjn/n — inter-maxillary — portion of bone, containi ng the incis or 
teeth^ which.not unfrequently com^cates double, hare-lip, must be de alt 
yitb when it projects so as to preyent uuion of the wp^nd. Tl|^^ro- 
jecting portion may be removed with small cuttinj^-pliers ; or it can 
generally b©.made to recede by gentle tly* 

week»,.TrT-this plan of treatment having the obvious advantage of pre- 
serving the incisor teeth. It was strongly advocated by Sir A. Cooper. 
Pressure can be applied effectually by means of a spring-truss, worn 
several hours daily, until the portion of bone is sufficiently depressed 
to allow the lip to be brought over it into easy apposition, prior to 
operation. 

M. Grenzoul seizes the projecting portion of bone with strong for- 
ceps, partially breaks and forces it into the perpeildioular ; and this 
VOL. VL. u 
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immediato mode of replacement has proved successful. If the, piece be 
. connected to a perfect septum nasi, it will probably be necessary to 
remove a triangular bit, base downwards, out of the latter — as Blandin 
suggested — be lore attempting to press back the projection. But the 
excision of the inter-maxillary mass will be desirable — as Sir W. Per- 
gusson recommends — whenever its projection olfers the least obstruction 
to the easy apposition of the lip-fissure. Thereaso|is for removing this 
bony prominence are — that the incisor teeth will probably become imper- 
fectly developed, and ill-placed backwards, being of no value for use or 
appearance ; and that, w^hilc compression may fail in double inter- 
maxillary projection, one such portion of bone will be even more resis- 
tant, for its attachment, on one side, is firmer. If there be a coexisting 
cleft in the hard palate, it will probably become narrower when tho 
inter-maxillary portion of bone is removed ; and thus an artificial palate 
can be applied with greater advantage, in after years. * 

The results of operation for hare-lip have been generally successful. 
Thus, in the hands of I’rofessor Pirrie, of 2()t) cases, the operation proved 
perfectly successful in 264 ; perhaps the largest experience of any 
Surgeon, but which 1 can support by a more limited number of 
excellent results, except an occasional indentation on the labial border. 

Diseases. — IT jjpcrtroiiliy of one or both lips sometimes accompanies 
the irritation of a crack or fissure, or it remains after the fissure has 
healed, and the source of irritation apparently has ceased. In the one 
condition, the fissure should be treated on ordinary principles, that 
the hypertrophied enlargement may subside ; or, this remaining, an 
elliptical portion of the mucous membrane of the lip may bo excised, 
and the wound united by sutures. 

Ulceraiion of a simple character, though perhaps chronic, is liable 
to occur on any part of tlie labial mucous membrane ; eitlier as a result 
of the irritation of a sharp portion of tooth, or of a false tooth, or in 
connection with a disordei’ed state of the stomach and bowo^s. The 
treatment having rcfcrenco to those causes will be, to remove any 
source of irritation, oral or gastro-intestinal, and to toucli the ulcer 
with nitrate of silver. 

Tumours. — Tho loivcr lip is more commonly the seat of various 
forms of tumour.'* 

^Encysted tumour, small and semi-transparent, and containing a 
glairy fluid, resembles ranula in appearance, but that swelling is 
situated under the tongue, ll^xcision of the cyst, by careful dissection, 
is the most certain cure ; or snipping the cyst, and freely cauterizing 
its interior with nitrate of silver, may not be followed by a return of 
the tumour. 

Erectile tumour of the Up admits of removal by excision, ligature, 
or strong cauterization. The size and situation of the growth will 
determine the chcice of these modes of treatment. 

Epit keiial Ca ncer aflects the lower lip, very rarely the upper lip. 
CommenmiigjB^ aTsnnflT w^ growtii on the lip, or as an indolen t 
tubergle, or as ex<ioriation of tho mucousJmemlR:fi'M surrounded 
by an inflamed and thickened base, the disease is primarily 
iuj’^ dr just beneath, the skin or mucous membrane, at or near the 
junction of tho two in the red margin of the lip. Spreading thence^ 
the wart grows in breadth and thickness, the tubercle peels and 
ulcerates, or the Excoriation deepens. Eventually, tho ordinary clia* 
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racfcers pf epithelial cancer are presented. (Fig. 677.) Thj siih- 
Tn ft.:gillarv^ dan^ involved, and thence enlarged and indurated. 

The ravages of the disease, a.s in other parts, 
may here also be extensive ; ulceratio n destro y- 
ing Jbhe li p, and the lower jawbopLe^ and^eetji 
becomi n g»^annus. Pain and discharge some- 
times wear ^own thf ;^atient. 

The H iagno sig^ j^rom of the lip , is 

mainly"^"3etormin by the latter presenting a 
superficial ulcer, raise d on a ba g^e Jof c arti la- 
giiious liiaSi^ss ; the sore_ may -nlcitri25.e».. .ajid 
the indurat^ base • The ^submaxillary 

glands^esla^e at an ear^ E 9 ri 9 djL^ix,,.Qr qigh^ 
weehs .af ter the sore commenced. Secqiidary 
symptoms ^EP^ear sooner or later, unless early 
treatment has been adopted. Tbn npppr 
lower li|) ma^ be equal ly oft en thc^ sej[|t--of 
chancroL Cancer of ^e lTp o ccurs^most exclusively iil..infiXb a nj alte r 
the midd le period of life; in these two particulars also it probably 
differs from’ chanCfcT* ^ 

The local and exciting cause of cancer would seem to be some 
source of irritation ; commonly the adhesive contact of a clay-pipo 
when not coated with sealing wax, or a sharp broken tooth. 

Treatment. — Excision, free and early, is tho only cure. • Some 
affection of the subniaxillary glands does not forbid this procedure ; 
but they also should be extirpated. The incisions in tho lip must be 
dWeeted according to the lino of disease. A V-shaped incision will 
best include the diseased portion when it extends downwards in the 
lip (see Fig. G77); a quadrilateral operation in other cases; or a mqye 
superficii 1 semicircular swicep, when the disease extends along the lip. 
Tho ]in€^ of incision should be brought together witli twisted sutures, 
as in the operation for hare-lip ; a horizontal incision may be closed by 
simple sutures, uniting the opposed edges of skin and miicons membrane. 

This operation sometimes proves i)ermanently successful ; but often 
the disease returns in from six months to two years. Excision should, 
however, bo repeated, to prolong life. • 

Very rarely, other forms of cancer affect the lip, and more often^ the 
upper lip. 

Labiociastic Operations. — Restoration of either the Upper or the 
Lower Lip may be effected by plastic operations, varying in their 
design according to the deficiency of structure. 

The Loiver Lip, partially destroyed by disease or injury, admits of 
restoration from the cheeks, v/hich readily supply both skin and mucous 
membrane. 

The Celsian operation, as described by Malgaigne and put into 
practice by the late M. Bonnet, of Lyons, is simply this : — The affected 
part of the lip, as in the case of cancer, having been removed by a 
V-shaped incision, or by two vortical incisions down to the base of 
the jaw, united by a transverse incision, the cheiloplastic operation 
of restoration will vary accordingly, with reference to each such 
jdeficiency. 

: ^ WheUi a triangular portion of the lip and chin has been removed, 
thfe d^ect may be repaired by a transverse incision T rom the angle of 
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the mouth, on each side, into the cheek, thus loosening the lower lip/ 
t The margins of the V-shaped incision are then united by suture ; 
while any pprtion of the upper border which may not be required 
for the formation of the new lip, from out of the cheek, is united 
to the part with which it is in contact. The mucous membrane in 
the mouth should be united to the skin by fine sutures. When the 
loss of substance is quadrilateral ^ two other in<jisi&ons, parallel to the 
two prolonging the angles o£ the mouth, must be made along the base 
of the jaw. The two quadrilateral flaps, thus marked out, are then 
dissected from the bone, and brought forward, union in the middle line 
being obtained by sutures, as in the foririer operation. « 

Mr. Syme\s operation consists in removing tlie cancerous ulcer by a 
large V or triangular incision, extending from the angles of tke mouth 
to the chin. The apex is then the starting-point of an incision on each 
side, obliquely downwards and outwards, under the body of the jaw, 
and terminating in a slight curve outwards and upwards. The flaps, 
thus indicated, are dissected outwards, and raised up wfjrds,, until the 
original triangular incision lies in a horizontal line, forming the margin 
of the new lip ; the incisions under the jaw are then brought together 
into a vertical line, and are retained by harc-lip pins with twisted 
sutures. 

Dr. Buchanan, of Glasgow, in 1841, had devised a similar operation: 
— The diseased portion of lip having been removed by an elliptical in- 
cision,' extending from angle to angle of the mouth, an incision is then 
carried downwards and outwards to the chin, on each side ; and from 
these points an incision is made upwards and outwards, on each sidq, 

on the body of the jaw, parallel to and 
corresponding in length to the elliptical 
incision below the lip. (Fig. 078.) The 
flaps, having been dissected, are raised 
to a horizontal line, and these airo united 
in position along the middle line. 

This operative procedure may surpass 
Syme’s, wlicn the incisions are required 
to meet the removal of a large, elliptical- 
shaped portion of substance, comprising 
the whole lip from side to side; but it 
will, otherwise, be desirable to have the 
incisions as little on the face as possible. these plans of labio- 

plastic operation for the lower lip are, however, superior to that of 
Chopart’s operation, whereby the flaps of integument were raised from 
below the jaw, even as low down as to the hyoid bone. 

(2.) The Upper lip less frequently requires restoration, its structure 
being comparatively seldom the seat of cancer-growth. 

Shrinking of the upper lip sometimes ensues from profuse salivation, 
by which this part is tightly stretched over the alveolar arch, and per- 
haps adherent to the gums. 

Von Ammon rectifies this condition by the following plastic opera- 
tion : — The lip is first detached from the gum, then an incision is 
carried upwards from the angle of the mouth, for about an inch and a 
half, towards the ala nasi. The tense parts separate, and this longi- 
tudinal fissure assumes a triangular shape. A flap of integument is 
dissected from the cheek, and brought down to occupy the space at the 


Fig. 678 . 
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angle of the mouth. Precisely the same operation is performed on the 
opposite side. 

The central part of the lip may be destroyed, and the tyro adjoining 
portions become drawn up towards the septum and ales nasi, exposing 
the incisor teeth. - 

Dieffenbach rectified this deformity by bringing a suffici^t amount 
of integument fromffche ad jacent substance of the cheeks, on each side. 
An incision by the side of the alao nasi is carried round to the middle 
line of the lip, and down through its margin ; each half is loosened, and 
brought together with twisted sutures. 

The Cueeks . — Woirndn of the cheeks offer nothing worthy of special 
notice, in respect to the nature of these lesions. They must be 
neatly united, by means of simple sutures or hare-lip pins and twisted 
suture. 

Salivary T^i.^hila is a perforation or division of the Stenonian duct 
of the parotid gland, whoi-eliy the saliva dribbles out on the cheek. 
This con^itiop may result from wound of the cheek, sometimes in 
removing a tumour situated over the duct; or in consequence of abscess 
or ulcer of the cheek, implicating the duct. The fistulous aperture and 
trickling saliva are a source of great disfigurement and inconvenience. 

TreatmenL — Tlie object is to restore the continuity of the duct, as 
the natural channel for conveying the saliva into the mouth, where it 
opens upon the inner surface of the cheek, by a small orifice, admitting 
only a very fine probe, opposite the crown of the second molar tcJbth of 
the npper jaw. 

Recent salivary fistula can sometimes bo closed by pressure alone, 
by means of a compress applied over the fistulous aperture in the cheek ; 
the saliva resuming its natural course through the duct, which still 
remains open. I have tlius cured a fistula of this kind, in two instances. 
In a more established condition, the edges of the external aperture 
sliould b« pared and broiiglit together, and then pressure applied. Con- 
^firmed salivary fistula is probably attended with closure of the natural 
opening into the mouth. It will be necessary to form an artificial com- 
munication with the duct ; and this may be done, either by passing a 
small seton from tlio inside of the cheek into the fistula, as Desault 
recommended; or by introducing a wire, red-hot, or heated by gal- 
vanism, as Mr. Marshall has suggested. The external fistulous opening 
must then be pared and closed with a twisted suture. 

Congenital Transverse Fissitres of the Cheeks^ extending from the 
angle of the mouth to the anterior border of the masseter muscle, or 
up towards the malar bone. Such fissures are rare. They must be 
treated on the same principle as hare-lip ; their edges being pared and 
brought together by pins and twisted sutures, that union by adhesion 
may close the fissure. 

Congenital Contraction of the Orifice of the Mcnith^ cr even complete 
closure at birth, may be found, as in the nostrils. This condition will 
tax the ingenuity of the Surgeon to overcDme by dilatation, or suitable 
incisions. The cut edges of skin and mucous membrane should be' 
united by suture. 

Diseases. — Corroding Ulcers of the cheek may occur in two forms. 
Lupoid ulcer has all the characters of this form of Ulcer ; the hollow ex- 
cavation, absence of granulations, thin, worm-eaten, and everted margin 
~thus contrasting with a cancerous ulcer. The ravages of lupoid ulcera- 
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tion are equally notable. The features disappear as the ulcer extends ; 
the nose and mouth may fall into one cavity and the eye drop down 
from the orjpit, exposing the back of the pharynx, nares, antrum, and 
interior of the orbit, in one large, irregular, and carious-bottomed ex- 
cavation ;^hich completely disguises any recognition of the individual 
face, or even obliterates its form as that of the human visage. Such a 
result had taken place in a poor woman, who, if ^ remember rightly, 
was found on a door-step one night, many years since; and a wax-model 
of whoso horribly remnant face is deposited in the Museum of the 
University College, London. 

The treatment of this form of Ulcer is noticed under Lupus. Chloride 
of zinc in paste, well applied to the excavation, is far more effectually 
curative than excision. This 1 once saw in a case treated by Mi*. Liston, 
and similar results were obtained by Mr. Moore, in two cases. In one 
of these, the surface was known to have remained perfectly healthy 
two years and a half afterwards; although the disease had destroyed 
the greater part of the contents of the right orbit, the eyclidg and skin 
in the neighbourhood. 

Cancrum vris* — Another form of corroding ulcer, a phagedagno-gan - 
gr enous ulc craijiiQji affecting the inner surfa^^of and lip. 
Common ciiagy usually V with a bra_>Ynyj^ tense, shining_awfilling of the 
cheek, the corresponding interior of the check" so on p resents a deeply 
excavated, round, ulcer, having a brown, piiTpy, sloughy surfaced Dif- 
fering somewhat from this typical condition of the disease, it may 
com^oeDce, in its most rapid form, as a black gangj^enous. spot, unac- 
companied by any surrounding inflammatory swelling ; or, in a milder 
form than usual, it presents a shallow, ash-coloured ulcer, situated on 
the inside of the lip, more often the lower one, and extending to the 
cheek. This latter form of the ulceration seems to have a diphtheritic 
character. 

The disease may extend consideraWy ; the exc avated ulcer inside the 
cheek perforating and opening in TEe form of a circuE^^afkioloured, 
gangrenous cavity, communicating with the mouth. The gams are 
turgid and spongy; while a foetid saliva and putrescent discharge 
dribbles from the lips. Comparatively little pain attends the “process 
of destruction; but the constitutional exhaustion is often-^tal, and the 
patient sinks in a comatose state. 

The cause of cancrum oris is general debili^ l resulting fro m poo r 
livings ainong the ill-fed and otherwise destitote*childrjen g^^ large towns, 
who are chiefly affected. Or the disease jnay be^ajco nsequenc e ofjone 
of the eruptive feyi^^ measles or scarlatina, qh any other severely 
reducing illness; and, occasionally, Tt Las followed t he p rol onged ad - 
ministration of mm^ury. The feeble, wan, abject aspect of the poor 
little victira'^will be readily associated with the characteristic appear- 
ance of the bucfe-al or labial ulceration. 

Treatment . — Local applications must be employed to arrest tbe dis- 
ease, and correct the foatid, self-poisoning discharge. Hence, the nitrate 
of silver should be freely applied, or the strong nitric acid wdll probably 
be necessary ; and the month should be syringed with chlorinate*^ solu*- 
tions. But the constitutional treatment is most curative; and quinine 
and ammonia, the latter not pushed to its depressing effect, with win^ 
beef- tea, and other natritious food, are the most efficient measiiri^v 
Chlorate of potash, in large doses, is said to have an almost spbci^illy 
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remedial influence. My own experience does not enable mo to confirm 
this view. 

The deformity resulting from cicatrization inay require some plastio» 
operation for its rectificiition. 

Tumours. — ^Various species of morbid growths form, occasionally, 
on or in the cheek: fatty and fibrous tumours, as I hg^e seen in 
three cases ; carti]|iginous, cystic, and cancerous ; or vascular and 
erectile tumours. 

Tlie removal of any such tumour can generally be accomplished by 
careful excision, having regard to the thickness of the cheek and the 
relation of tljo growth to surrounding parts ; or the subcutaneous ap- 
plication of ligature will probably be available, in the case of an erectile 
tumour, which I have tlnis removed from the inner side of the cheek. 
It is sometime^s remarkable how much the cicatrix, after sunh operation, 
becomes effaced in the course of years. 

Tongue. — Womuh. — Severe luemorrhago, principally from the lin- 
gual artery, is the chief point of practical importance, in wounds of 
the ton^e. * The lesion itself is apt to occur by an accidental bite of 
the tongue, and not unfrequently severe laceration is thus occasioned 
during an epileptic lit. When the organ is protruded, a blow on the 
lower jaw has been known to nearly sever the tongue; as happened 
in the case of a patient of mine, to which I have particularly alluded 
in illustration of the general law of primary adhesion, and a similar 
extent of lesion has been caused by a blow in a prize-fight. Punctured 
wounds are liable to liappon ; as from a blow received on a pipe in the 
mouth, a thrust from a fork, or from the haVnt of holding pins between 
the lips, or accidentally taking a needle into the month with food. 
Insect-stings of the tongue sometimes occur, as from a bee or wasp 
getting into the mouth during sleep, or in eating fruit. 

Treatrneyd must first be directed to the arrest of hcemorrhage, which 
may be effected by ligature or torsion of the lingual artery; any oozing 
of blood being then restrained by means of ice-water held in the mouth 
and repeatedly renewed. The divided parts should be adjusted with 
sutures; which, however, speedily separate, and union will probably as 
speedily take place. It is a remarkable fact, how much the sense of 
taste is gradually restored ; showing that the gustatory nerve, when 
divided, reunites without apparently any interruption in the continuity 
of its nerve tissue. The irritation and swelling arising from an iri^ect- 
sting may be allayed by rinsing the mouth often with a dilute solution 
of acetate of ammonijf. 

Foreign Bodies are sometimes thrust into the substance of the 
tongue, and may even become imbedded and concealed. In tho 
Museum of Guy’s Hospital, there is a specimen (1674) showing a piece 
of tobacco-pipe, over which tho substance of tho tongue had closed. 
Frequent haemorrhage occuired, and ultimately proved fatal. The crown 
of the second molar tooth was driven into tho tongub by a musket-ball, 
and there. remained quiescent for a period of thirty- two years; when an 
abscess formed and discharged it. 

In. any case, tho foreign body should of course he removed, if 
possible. 

: Congenital Defect^. — Tongue-tie signifies a congenital shortening of 
tjfee fraenu^ linguae, whereby the apex of the tongue is depressed and 
^w^iasainedi so that it cannot be protruded beyond tl^e incisor teeth, and 
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there is difficulty in sucking, and eventually indistinct articulation in 
the adult. 

This defect can easily be remedied, by snipping the bridle across 
with blunt-.p(5inted scissors; observing to direct their points downwards 
just to avoid the ranine arteries. Not unfrequently, mothers request 
such relief'^very unnecessarily. 

Other congenital defects are very seldom 
have less practical importance. 

The tongue may be found adherent to the floor of the mouth, an 
instance of which malformation is recorded by M. Sernin ; or the union 
exists in the form of membranous bands, as in three cases mentioned by 
Maurrain ; and in the adult, a similar condition is sometimes the result 
of sloughing. Any such restraint to the free movements of tl^e organ 
will interfere with its functions, in sucking, mastication, and speech. 
But the tongue, when bound down by adhesion, can be dissected up, or 
the bands divided; care being taken to prevent reunion by passing the 
finger between the surfaces once or twice daily during cicatrization. 
Excessive mobility of the tongue may be duo to congenital lodfeeness* of 
attachment, or acquired by a too free division of the fraenum for tongue- 
tie. In either case, the organ is liable to be turned back and swallowed, 
causing suffocation. An unnaturally long tongue may be an occasional 
form of actual monstrosity ; in a girl, according to Fournier’s descrip- 
tion, the tongue was so long, that when protruded, with head erect, the 
tip reached to her chest. Bifid tongue is a rare congenital defect ; and 
which admits of reparation, by paring the edges of the cleft, and bring- 
ing the parts together with sutures, as for cleft palate. Absence of tho 
tongue merits notice*; for in a case narrated by M. do Jussiew, tho 
powers of speech and taste were nevertheless enjoyed. 

Diseases. — Prolapsus of the tongue may undoubtedly occur; it having 
been noticed by Zacchias in 1628, Bertholin, Sauvages, Percy, Laurent, 
Mirault, Maurant, Lassus, Crosse, Liston, Clanny, Ilodgson, Teale, and 
other Surgeons. In a case recorded by Professor Humphry, the organ < 
was enormously enlarged, both in circumference and length ; the portion 
immediately within the lips having five inches circular measurement, 
and when the tongue was drawn into the mouth as far as possible, the 
length from the jipper lip to its tip measured two inches. The pro- 
truded organ had been habitually suspended in a bag from the head. 
It was soft and supple, but of a granular or warty appearance, with 
deep clefts, owing to hypertrophy and separation of the papillsB ; the 
colour remaining natural. The opening of the* mouth was enlarged, 
the lower lip everted, and the angles of the mouth depressed; elon- 
gating and giving a peculiar expression to the face. The orifices of the 
sublingual ducts, also enlarged, were situated just in front of the edge 
of the lip; and thence the saliva dribbled continually from the end of 
the tongue, to the^amount of more than half a pint daily. The mental 
portion of the jaw and inferior incisor teeth had become everted by 
constant pressure of the tongue, forming a curvature in which the 
organ lay ; and a wide interval existed between the teeth, which, even 
when the mouth was closed and the molars were in contact, was nearly 
two inches in extent between the upper and lower incisors. 

This condition of the tongue may be congenital, or acquired as a 
consequence of profuse salivation. It is attributable to hypertrophy, 
or possibly to a paralytic state of the retractor muscles of the tongue* 


met^ith, and therefore 
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The treatment of prolapsus lingues is unsatisfactory. The protruding 
portion may be removed by excision, a perilous and even fatal adven- 
ture ; or by ligature, with the formation of a poisonous slough, for 5 
while, in front of the mouth and nostrils ; or by means cff the ecraseur 
— a mode of excision and rapid strangulation, thus avoiding the risk of 
hsamorrhage and slough. * In like manner, the galvano-^utery may 
prove adyantageoifs.^ Pressure has'^caused the swelling to partly sub- 
side, but it has returned again ; yet, in slight hypertrophy, it appears 
from Mr. Fairlie Clarke’s table of cases that successful results have 
been obtained by regular compression, coupled with the application of 
astringent lotions, especially of alum, sulphate of copper, or tannin. 

Atrophy . — Wasting of the tongue is not a disease of the organ * 
itself, blit depends upon paralysis of the hypo-glossal nerves ; the 
atrophy being simply symptomatic. Mr. Clarke thus represents the 
pathology of* this afFection : — 'Excluding hemiplegic paralysis, atrophy 
of the tongue is referable, either to disease of the medulla oblongata, 
involving the hypo-glossal nucleus, or to disease or injury of the hypo- 
glossal nerve, in its course between the cerebrum and the muscles of 
the tongue to which it is distributed. Under tho first head, the kind 
of disease may be softening, haemorrhage, syphilis, or various other 
causative conditions ; the second class comprises morbid growths and 
injuries. The symptoms differ according to whether the disease is 
central or intermediate. In the former case, the paralysis and atrophy 
may affect both halves of the tongue, or be limited to one side. But 
whether bilateral or unilateral, the affection is not confined to the hypo- 
glossal nerve ; the branches of tho fifth and eighth pairs, and the facial 
or portio dura of tho seventh nerve, are usually implicated. Thus, the 
lips, soft palate, vocal cords, and other parts participate in common 
with the tongue ; as manifested by the labio-glosso-laryngeal paralysis, 
so named by Duchenne. Thence, the functions of articula.fion, 
vocali^tion, and deglutition arc impaired or lost. When the hypo- 
glossal nerve, intermediately, is the seat of lesion, the paralysis and 
atrophy are unilateral. The result of atrophy is fatty degeneration of 
the muscular fibres of the tongue, — an irremediable condition. 

Glossitis . — Acute inflammation of the tongue is attended with 
sudden enlargement of tho organ, which protrudes from the mouth, 
presenting a red mammillated appearance, with profuse salivation; 
while the patient can neither speak nor swallow, or scarcely breathe. 
It is met with rarely as an idiopathic affection, but sometimes as 
a consequence of over-salivation from the abuse of mercury, or of 
scalding or corrosive fluids. Treatment is urgent, and the tension result- 
ing from infiltration of serum and from congestion can be at once 
relieved by a free incision on either side of the raphe, along the dorsal 
aspect of the tongue, thereby avoiding the ranine arteries. But it 
should be remembered that the oedema may so far ijivolve only one side 
of the tongue as to cause the lower surface, which swells more readily, 
to be turned directly upwards ; the incision made above thus passing 
into the tissues naturally inf erior, and which would resume this position 
B/S the, swelling subsides- Tracheotomy may have to be resorted to for 
the relief of dyspnoea. Saline purgatives will, however, usually com- 
plete the reduction of the swelling, when they can be swallowed, after 
the immediate relief afforded by incisions. Astringent and cleansing 
gKtrglbs are also useful adjuncts. 
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AJjsoess of the tongue — should it take place — ^may be detected on 
careful examination of the deep-seated, semi-elastic, and fluctuating 
dwelling. It must bo punctured as soon as possible. ^ ^ . 

Ulceratioifi^ liable to occur, in a simple form, as the result of irrita- 
tion by decayed teeth; or in a specific form, as a manifestation of 
secondary Syphilis. Fissures and milk-white stains or psoriasis on the 
dorsum of the tongue, coupled with the history of ^syphilis, will deter- 
mine the diagnosis. The treatuicjit varies, of course, with tlie cause ; the 
removal of a dcjcaycd tooth, and aperient stomachic medicines, may 
prove sufficient to heal the ulcer; or it must bo treated as a secondary 
form of sy])1iilis, by the topical application of nitrate of silver, with the 
administration of iodide of potassium and bark. 

iubercl(‘>^ (janimy tatitoicr in the substance of the . tongue, 
jisoriad.^^ and? iclithijosis — apparently a raised form of the latter affection 
— are diseases which mostly have a syphilitic origin, and rfiay be treated 
in like manner. l!]c::cma and harpes — vesicular forms of eruption — 
arise from local irritation or stomach derangement, which yield to 
appropriate treatment. * * 

Neiiralfjia of the tongue is an uncommon affection, and usually 
limited to one side of the organ. But the intense pain is aggravated 
by any movement, and sometimes extends to neighbouring parts; as 
the jaw, ear, or temple. It may proceed from local irritation, as a 
carious tooth ; or from gastro-intestinal derangement, or general 
debility. Treatment must be conducted accordingly. But faradization 
has proved curative ; and so lias excision of a portion of the lingual 
nerve. Spasm, of the tongue is spoken of by Romberg as being some- 
times associated with neuralgia of the organ ; or as a symptom, perhaps, 
of hysteria or of meningitis. 

Tumours. — (1.) Cancer of the tongue occurs in, perhaps, three forms. 
Scirrjku^ commences as a firm, incompressible knob on. the, -g d ge of t he 
tongue, "^aiid situate oftorL opposite ^he Jast molar or wisdjgjQ jt^ 
Considerable pain and difficulty^ are "experienced in moving the organ 
and in deglutition, and pain darts along the Eustachian tube towards 
the ear. The saliva flpv^ijig from the mouth, and foetid secretion 
accumulating in the throat and exciting cough, combine with the pain, 
sleeplessness, and, want of nourishment, to reduce the patient. At 
lengjih a deep excavated ulcer is produced, and haemorrhages occasion- 
ally supervene. The submaxillary glands become involved ; presenting 
first a circumscribed and then a diffused tumour in the neck, covered 
by reddened and thinned integument; this also ulcerates and discharges 
a thin foetid fluid, with occasional haemorrhage. Emaciation and 
cachexia ensue, according to the duration of the disease. Death took 
place in ten months, from arterial haemorrhage, in the case of the late 
Bransby Cooper. A deep excavation was found at the root of the 
tongue and the tigsues around, extending to the muscles about the 
hyoid bone, and the adjoining lymphatic glands were infiltrated with 
cancer. 

Soft cancer, in the shape of an irregular lobulated mass, of reddis|i- 
brown colour, with vascular red points, and of a spongy succulent 
character, was the kind of malignant disease in a case recorded by 
Mr. Ceely, of Aylesbury. The tumour protruded from the mouth, and 
a large portion, weighing seventeen drachms and a half, waily. 
peeled off, exposing a large jagged surface covered with coagula. But 
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tlie hsamorrhage was moderate, and soo?i repressed with matieo powder. 
The growth returned within a week, yet the man was still alive 
thirteen years after the operation. 

Epithelial cg; ficer ap pears almost..^ . o£ten.Onu±he*iaU^ 
lower lip. It presents an opaque white r^ijisad .pjai/tgh, cmgasting of 
matt e j d ., ^pitho l i a l sfi al ea ,, ley ^th ^shibits 

an u lcer of ir regiliy s urface^,*feith. hard everted, edges .^px odi ^^^ by 
epitheTi^Tn fi IJ^tipp, ground t^ .uljpGr. (See Fig. 679.) Coe xist ing with 
such a patcETor ulcer on the dorsum of the tongue, I have seen 'hvo or 
more Bullfcbiis on the hard and soft palate. Considerable pain may bo 
experienced* "But the functional inconvenience will depend on the 
situation and extent of the part affected. Tho submaxillary,.ghuids 
so metimes r emain unaffected. The disease progresses slowly, in one 
case existing twelve years, in another sixteen years ;• a far longer 
period of 'duration than in other foito^s of cancer- growth. 

Cancer of the tongue is a primary disease, with rare exceptions. 
Some pred^position seems to be conferred by age and sex, with 
regard to epithelial cancer. In tliirty cases tabulated for Sir James 
Paget by Mr. Morrant llakcr, tho disease occurred more often in 
middle and advanced life; and a similar relation appears from thirty- 
nine cases collected by Mr. Fairlio Clark. Extreme ages have been 
noticed ; twelve years only, in a case by Liston ; ninety years in one 
of Paget's cases. The disease is far more common in males than 
females. Thus, in the former scries of cases, nineteen were men, and 
eleven women ; and in the latter series, twenty-eight were men, and 
eleven women. 

The duration of cancer of the tongue is an important factor in its 
bearing on the question of operation. Of the thirty-nine cases referred 
to, the average duration was fifty-seven weeks; the shortest period 
having been fourteen weeks, and the longest beyond six years. 

Tmatment — Any cancerous disease of the tongue must be extirpated 
by surgical operation ; no known medicinal treatment having any 
curative effect. The extirpation should be carried freely around 
the cancerous infiltration, to lessen the probability of the disease re- 
curring. 

Excision may bo either partial, or complete removal of the whole 
tongue. The former procedure is appropriate and practicable^ when 
the disease is limited to the tip or anterior portion of the organ ; the 
latter operation beqomes absolutely imperative, as tho only chance of 
safety, when tho disease is more extensive. These operations of excision 
may be done with the knife, or by means of the ecraseur or the galvanic 
wire-cautery. The two latter methods of removal are preferable, for 
the avoidance of haemorrhage ; and the galvanic cautery is more 
especially advantageous, as being equally effectual, and far more speedy 
in its operation ; but the wire must be applied ^t a dull red heat, 
otherwise the bleeding will be no less free than if a knife were used. 
Strong curved pins are transfixed through the tongue, to guide tho 
6craseur or wire in its course around the part to be removed, dr 
though the base of the organ for complete excision. 

Eartifd excision is easily performed. If the knife be used, chloro- 
form-shoiild not be administered, lest with the hmmorrhage, which ia 
pft^ Very free,' blood should trickle backwards into the larynx and 
occasion convulsive coughing. The patient being seated in a chair, 
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•with the head supported behind by an assistant, another assistant 
introduces a gag to keep the mouth well open — ^Wood’s gag is here 
‘specially -serviceable, — the tongue is then drawnr forward out of the 
mouth with a vulsellum, and the cheek retracted. The Surgeon seizing 
the whole tumour or ulcerated part within the blades of double-hooked 
forceps or Vulsellum, he passes a curved, blunt-pointed bistoury around 
it, and by almost one sweep of the Icnife remoDefif the part. If the 
lingual artery be wounded, this vessel may be commanded by ligature 
or torsion, or by a touch or two with the conical-pointed cautery, 
applied at a dull red, scaring heat ; any further bleeding can generally 
be restrained by swabbing with the perchlorido of iron, or by ice in the 
mouth. Rinsing the mouth with a strong solution of the perchloride 
has seemed to me more effectual than merely applying it to the cut 
surface, apparently by causing a general contraction of ^ the tongue ; 


Fig. G70* 



and, subsequently, ice-water, or sucking lumps of ice, seems to have 
the additional advantage of lessening the inflammatory swelling which 
soon supervenes. Tlie cut surface rapidly heals, leaving a puckered 
cicatrix, which is distinguishable from reproduction of the disease by 
the absence of induration. 

Complete excision of the tongue may be accomplished, either by 
removal through the mouth — the oral operation ; or through the cheek, 
by incision from the angle of the mouth, to. reach the tongue — the 
buccal operation ; or by incisions under the jaw — submental operations. 

Oral Operation. — This procedure — as suggested by Sir James Paget 
— consists in first dividing the attachments of the .tongue, the genio- 
hyoglossi muscles connecting it to the jaw in front, and the mucous 
membrane at the sides, so that the organ can-be thoroughly drawn 

* ♦ Boyal Free Hosp. (Author.) 
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forward. pinn f]^nm dnder thp f.nTif^n ihrniijrrli 

its anbatance. on c ithe r side of the fraBnum, and emerging on the npper ^ 
su rface TFjieh €Tiift l o n p nf gr 

is caSjKTiimnd..^^^ 

slipping- pflKe o rjSn anda ka^ 
floo r of th e_^ath. The w jrg-pn.nf.ftyy will Traverse this rotfte in a few 
minulST^butlf thefe^a^^W. fea.JI.aQ4-.the JLnstriucaan^^ 
slowl y^ two jm inutQa being aUpweji betwoeiL ■eajsk^ of t he 

handl^ sm^thus the severation is £?plpnged to a peri od of from h alf 
an hour taVan. hoarjotr longer. 

Buccal Operation. — By an incision extending from the angle of the' 
month to the inner concave angle of the jaw, the base of the tongue is 
easily reached ; then, the tongue having been well drawn forward with 
a vulsellum, the base is transfixed by two stout carved j^ins, one on 


Fig. 6S0.* 



cither side of the fmnpm and projecting above in front of the epiglottis ; 
the ecraseur (Fig. 679), or loop of wire, is readily cast around the base 
behind the pins; and thus the whole tongue is excised. (Fig. 680.) 
The only bleeding in this operation is from the incision through the 
cheek, the facial artery requiring ligature or torsion. This incision is 
finally closed with hare-lip pins and twisted sutures ; observing to adapt 
the line of junction evenly, so that primary union may take place in a 
few days, and without disfigurement, beyond a slight linear scar across 
the cheek. In a male patient, the growth of whisker will perhaps 
hide even that. This buccal operation is connected with the name of 
Mr. Furneaux Jordan ; but I performed the same operation before I 
had heard of his practice ; and in transfixing the tongue I used two 
curved, sharp-pointed aneurism needles, which I found very efficient 
and convenient for the purpose of fixing the ecraseur-loop, and guiding 

* Koyal Free Hosp. (Author.) Same case. 
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ifc through the root of the tongue. The operation was devised for the 
complete extirpation of the tongue, after I had twice removed portions 
with the knife ineffectually — the disease, epithelial cancer, having 
returned — bul as the sublingual glands remained unaffected, I thought 
it a fair ca^ for resorting to complete excision, with the view of giving 
comfort to the patient, and prolonging life, although he was then sixty- 
five years old. Two years afterwards, when I saW him, he enjoyed 
excellent health, could swallow any kind of food, and articulate with 
sufficient distinctness of utterance to follow his former occupation — 
that of a cab-driver. 

Sub nwntt cl Operations . — Three mtdhods hf^ve been practised for 
removing the tongue by procedures beneath the jaw. 

The punctur e and ecrasenr operation, devised by Mr., 
readily performed. TliF^tdhguo“feiving been transfixed by a couple of 
strong curved noodles, passed from the floor of tlie mouth and projecting 
on the upper surface of tho tongue, which had been drawn forward 

with a vulscllum, as in the preceding opera- 
tions, a stout-bladcd needle, attached by 
ligature to the noose of an ecrasour, is 
tlirust through the floor of the mouth from 
under the chin, the needle being made to 
penetrate in the middle line, and about 
midway between the os hyoides and the chin, 
so that the point emerges in tho mouth by 
the side of the frajnum of tlie tongue ; tho 
loop of the ecrascur is drawn up and the 
needle detached; then the tongue is drawn 
forward through the noose (h\g. 681, show- 
ing also opcnition by submental incision), 
wliicli must be planted beliind the pins as 
usual (omitted in figure), and tlie Q^rgan is 
excised by slowly working the instrument. 
On withdrawing the noose thi’ough the sub- 
mental puncture, the narrow track of the 
wound has a somewhat lacerated surface, 
but this is of little consequence in the j)ro- 
ccss of healing. The opor«'iti(>n has proved very e fleet ual as a method of 
complete excision; and it is far more conservative than either of the 
remaining submental operations, both of which will probably fall into 
disuse. 

Largo portions of the tongue have been successfully extirpated by 
Regnoli’s operation ; — simply an incision into the floor of tho mouth, 
extending, under the jaw% from one angle of the bone to the other; 
a vertical incision in the middle of this, from the hyoid bone forw^ards, 
wdll enable the tongue to be more readily drawn downwards through 
the opening, and nearly the whole organ can then be removed. 

Synie’ s opera tion , similar to that by Sedillot, fg y qpmple te exfirpa^ 
tion, CQnsiSbs" in making an incision through the nuddle of the )nw er 
lip and carrying it over the chin down to tTie^iyoid bone ; tha^syaaa- 
physm throngTS»"a£SI ge nio-hyoi d , 

and genio-hyoglossi muscles separated ; the two halves of "the bone^r n 
drawn asundex% and the larynx is drawn forwar^CTiLa a exposi ng the . 
wliole tongue down to its very root, — the hyoid^ attacEmim te. The 
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nrgra n is th en to coiaplet^y^ Mr. Fiddes, of Jamaica, 

subsequently performed this operation, and recommends tliat the^ 
lingual artery should be ligatured and divided on cither side, sepa-^ 
rately, in order to reduce the amount of bo 0 morrhago. 

Ligature. — Portions of the tongue have been removed by ligature, 
in preference to exmsion. The risk of hfomorrhage is ihus diminished 
or avoided; but thef qjperation is more p*ainful, tedious, and prejudicial, 
in consequence of contamination during the course of sloughing. To 
obviate the first objection, and check the profuse secretion of saliva, 
Mr. Hilton has proposed and practised section of the lingual nerve, 
prior to the application of ligature. No sensation from the tumour can 
then be conveyed along the nerve ; no reflected irritation can reach the 
collateral branches of the fifth nerve; no stimulus to an increased 
secretion of saliva can be given to the salivary glands. * Eminently, 
therefore, an operation based on a physiological principle, the patient 
should speak more freely, and swallow with less difliculty ; should be 
relieved of p^in in the tongue and jaw, temple and crown of the head, 
and of the incessant inconvenience arising from the dribbling of saliva; 
ho should sleep better, and become better nourished than before. Mr, 
Hilton sought for the nerve in the floor of tlie mouth, and exposed it 
by an incision along the mucous membrane close to the sublingual 
glatid. Mr. Moore, who has more recently divided the nerve, takes the 
last molar tooth as his guide, where the nerve coming forward from 
under the internal pterygoid muscle is covered only by the mucous 
membrane. Passing a curved bistoury into the month and behind tho 
last molar tooth, an incision three-quarters of an inch long down the 
jaw, and across tho course of the nerve, must divide it. Ligature of 
the corresponding lingual artery has been combined with this operation 
by Mr. Moore, in order to ent ofl tho sn[)ply of blood to the afCecdcd part. 

Ligatxxre of tho affected part may he performed as for mnvus ; care 
being ti#ken to plant tho operation sufliciently wide of the disease, and 
‘ to strangle the mass elTectually and completely. 

A diseas(^d part of tlic tongue, situated far hack in tho organ, has 
been reached by a vertical incision xindor the jaw, between the genio- 
hyoid muscles ; and in this way C^loqiiet and Ariiott have siiccocided in 
passing ligatures, by means of long needles, througliii the tongue, and 
strangling the mass. 

The results of opei’ation, in the prolongation of life, compared with 
the mortality in the ^natural duration of tho disease, are decidedly 
favourable to surgical interference. Thus, in Mr. Fairlio Clark’s col- 
lection of thirty-nine cases, twerdy-fivc were not submitted to operation, 
and of these the average period of life was forty- two weeks, and the 
longest period under two years; bul, of tho remaining^ fourteen cases, 
subject to operation, the average duration of life was eighty-six weeks, 
and the most prolonged lease six years ! • 

(2.) Erectile Tumour or Ncevus of the tongue is an uncommon kind 
of growth, and does not attain to a great size. Removal can he effected 
by excision, or, preferably, by ligature; and it may be necessary to 
reach the affected portion of the tongue through an incision in the 
mylo-hyoid region. 

(3.) Fatty tumour has been known to occur, either in the substance 
of the tongue or underneath tho organ. In the Mxiseum of the Royal 
Su,rgeons there is a specimen, No. 190, of fatty tumour taken 
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from the one situation ; and Sir James Paget removed another oval 
and bilobed tumour, also from the substance of the tongue, near the 
apex, where it had been growing for three years. In the Museum of 
the Middlesex Hospital there is a fatty tumour, one and a half inches 
long, whi(jh was removed from beneath the tongue, where it looked 
like a raiiula ; and a lobulated tumour was removed from the same 
situation by Mr. Liston. V 

(4.) Growths of other kinds maybe meniione^ as of even more rare 
occurrence. The fihro- cellular and Jihroics tumours have, each, been 
removed from the tongue by Sir James Paget. Enchondroma was 
found in a case recorded by Professor Gross. Keloid growth occurred 
in another case which Mr. Sedgwick narrates, the disease being 
associated with indurated, raised patches of the same kind on the face, 
chest, and other parts, in the person of a girl four years and a half old. 
Tumours, more or less embedded in the substance of the tbngue, having 
a well-defined boundary, may thus be distinguished from swclliifgs 
arising from syphilitic or scrofulous deposits. Polypiy and warts^ of a 
pedunculated form, and presenting the usual appearances*of these out- 
growths respectively, are also occasional productions. 

These various species of growths admit of removal by excision, or 
the polypoid may be strangled by ligature. 

(5.) liarmla is a semi-transparent, bluish-white, fluctuating, cyst- 
like, swelling ; situated under the tongue, to one side of the fraenum, 
corresponding to the position of the submaxillary gland. The swelling 
is attributed to a dilatation of the duct — Whartonian duct — of this 


gland, which presents a cystiform enlargement. (Fig. GB2.) In one case, 
under the care of Sir W. Lawrence, the little finger could be inserted 
for a short distance into a cylindrical tube, pursuing the normal course 
towards the gland ; and in another instance Mr. Holmes Coote removed 
a phosphatic concretion, about the size of a pea, from Wharton’s duct. 
The incipient swelling disappeared in a few days, thus iiidicaj^ing the 
probable mode of origin of ordinary ranula. 

Cysts may form, in the same situation, froifi, perhaps, four sources — 

(1) dilatation of Wharton’s duct; (2) dilata- 
tion of one of the sublingual ducts ; (3) 
enlargement of a mucous follicle : (4) en- 
largement of a bursa mucosa, said to exist 
on the outer surface of the genio-hyoglossus 
muscle. 

The same symptoms arise from any such 
swelling; the tongue is pushed upwards 
and backwards, or sideways, thus interrupt- 
ing speech and deglutition, as ordinary 
ranula attains the size of a marble or 
a chestnut. An enlarged bursa presents 
an elastic swelling more under the side of 
the jaw, and which attains to a larger size, 
that of an orange or larger. The contents 
of these cystic swellings differ : a dilated 
Whartonian duct or an ordinary ranula 
contains a clear, glairy fluid, like white of 
egg, with, perhaps, phosphatic concretion ; an enlarged mucous follicle 
is filled with a putty-like matter, consisting of epithelial scales With s 
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granular fat ; while an enlarged bursa contains a clear, serous fluid, 
occasionally tinged with blood. 

TrecUment . — Ordinary ranula may be made to disappear by intro- 
ducing two or three threads of seton through the front of \he sac ; the 
ends are loosely tied, cut off, and the seton left in the mout^. (Fig. 
682.) Or the sac may bo snipped with scissors, making a button-liko 
aperture, and the intfei^or touched freely with nitrate of silTOr. 

Mucous cyf^ts are generally loosely attached, and can bo dissected 
out entire. Enlarged hiin^a^ forming in the neck, can be evacuated by 
a trocar, and injected with dilute tincture of iodine. Or the seton 
may be here employed; and Mr. Skoy passes it through the floor of the 
mouth to the most dependent part of the cyst. 


CHAPTER XLVII.* 

DKNTAL SUROP]RY. 

The scope of the following pages must of necessity be strictly limited, 
inasmuch as the many details which enter into the practice of this 
branch of Surgery could not be described in a general work at 
such length as to be intelligible. Moreover, the practice of Dental 
Surgery will of necessity lie mainly in the hands of those who devoto 
themselves to it alone, and, above all, who have received a special 
education in their subject, without which they cannot render themselves 
capable, far less excel, in the practice of their profession. Such, how- 
ever, will not seek information in a brief section like the present, and 
I the more readily leave out all detail in that, in special works, there 
will be found described at length many points which will only be 
touched upon here. 

But there is a border land between the provinces of the general and 
of the dental Surgeon, with which, both for the welfare of the patient 
and the credit of the practitioner, it is iinportant that each should be 
familiar. For it often happens that the practitioher of General 
Medicine and Surgery is called upon to treat maladies connected With 
the teeth, \mth which, in the present neglect of this branch of study 
amongst the many whi^h perplex the general student, he has not the 
most elementary acquaintance. 

The space devoted to Dental Surgery will, therefore, be most usefully 
devoted to this common ground, to the exclusion in great part of the 
means adopted for the preservation of tHc teeth, and other manipu- 
lative details. For modern dentistry requires appliances so very 
numerous and costly, its operations are so lengthy and toilsome — many 
a gold?filling req\iiring two or three hours for its completion — and the 
needful manipulative dexterity so hard of attainment, that such details 
can have no practical interest for the practitioner of General Surgery. 
Yet it is in these practical minutiae that tlie recent great advances in 
Dental Surgery have been made, — such advances that the Hospital 
student of to-day is able to perform operations and get results till 

♦ By Charles S. Tomes, F.K.S. 
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lately unattainable by his seniors in the profession; and there is a 
temptation to descant on these things by way of urging on onr pro- 
fessional brethren an acquaintance with, and consequent appreciation 
of, modern dental science, their present lack of which is a constant 
thorn in^e side of the specialist. 

Diseases incident to the Developiment ANDCl^RurTiON of Teeth. 

The consiclerablo constitutional disturbance, the symptoms of 
derangement of the nervous system, and the bodily siifFering so often 
produced by the cutting of the first teeth, hardly fall within the scope 
of the present chapter. Thby must not, however, bo forgotten by any 
one who is desirous of understanding the sometimes remote symptoms 
which may be produced by diseases of the teeth in adults. 

When it is necessary to lance the gum in young children, the cut 
should be a free ouc, and of a form calculated to give an easy passage 
to the coming crown. Thus, a longitudinal incision will be sufficient 
over the crown of an incisor or a canine, whilst a crucial incision is 
required over a molar. Lancing of the gum is of clear and unques- 
tionable benefit when the gum is thick, tense, and red ; it is of more 
doubtful service when there is no distinct local irritation ; but it should, 
nevertheless, be practised whenever obscure nervous symptoms or 
convulsions occur at about the period when teeth are due, as there are 
numerous cases on record of almost instant cure effected by this 
simple measure. 

About the age of seven years the temporary teeth begin to be shed. 
Prior to this, however, the first permanent iriolars have come up 
•behind the last of the temporary teeth, and take an important part in 
ipastication during the period of change. 

When the process is j)erfectly normal, it may bo first noticed that 
the temporary teeth, originally in close contact, come to bo joparated 
from one aiiotber by small intervals ; then, in a certain definite order, 
their roots become absorbed, they fall out, and their place is taken by 
permanent teeth which rise up beneath them. 

Of these permanent teeth, the incisors and canines are larger than 
their predecessors, the prcmolars (bicuspids) are smaller, but by the 
liolp of a slight obliquity of position they are all able to be accommo- 
dated in the space occupied by the twenty deciduous teethr 

But it by no means always happens that the due proportion between 
the size of the teeth and the size of the jaw is maintained; on the 
contrary, it is exceedingly common for the teeth to* be too large to bo 
accommodated in an even regular arch, and it then becomes necessary 
to remove some member of the permanent scries. A great many con- 
siderations come into play in deciding which tooth shall be sacrificed. 
But although itc.is not possible here to go into any detail upon this 
subject, one broad fact regarding the development of the jaws must 
be constantly kept in mind. It is that that portion of the jaw which 
contains the temporary teeth, practically speaking, undergoes no 
increase in dimensions from the period of the full complement of 
temporary teeth being erupted to that of the permanent teeth being 
placed, all growth taking place by additions to tbo posterior cornua 
of the arch. When, therefore, the teeth come down in such manner 
as to be crowded, there is no hope of the evil being remedied by 
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growth of tho jaw, hut it must be at once faced and obviated by 
other measures. A disproportion between the size of the teeth and of 
the jaws (due rather to deficient growth of the latter than to excessive ^ 
size of the former) is exceedingly common at the present tiay, though 
it is and was all but unknown amongst rude races. In rickety persons 
the disproportion is even more marked, for the teeth have not par- 
ticipated at all in tluft^tunting which has marred the development of 
the jaws, in common with the rest of the facial bones ; and consequently, 
in extreme cases, the teeth have 
been seen airangcd in a fan-like 
shape, their crowns forming a 
circle of far larger radius than 
their roots. 

And it must not for a momcmt 
be forgotten that the p(‘rmaiient 
teeth, during their develo[)ment, 
occupy positions whic^h might ])e 
termed iri*hgular ; that is to say, 
tliey overlap one another some- 
what, and the canine^s stand quite 
above (or below, as the case may 
bo) the lino of the others. (Fig. 

G88.) When they first appear 
through the gum they may rcjtain 
something of this normal irregu- 
larity of position, which, unless there is something to interfere — such 
as overcrowding, the retention of unabsorbed roots of temporary teeth, 
or other mechanical obstacle — will be corrected by nature, so that there 
is no need for interference. 

The judicious extraction of tooth, just at the moment when it is 
called foj?, will very often obviate the necessity for the subsequent cor- 
n'cetion of an irregularity by the tedious process of wearing plates in 
the mouth ; and as it may (ihance that the operation may be called for 
where the services of a dentist cannot be commanded, a few guiding 
rules may be laid down respecting the choicjo of the tooth to bo 
removed. 

If any of the teeth are already decayed the choice would, cattjjri^ 
paribus^ fall upon the defective one ; and in connection witlx this, if 
none are already decayed, it should be remombcu'cd that, of all the 
teeth, the first permanent molars are the most liable to decay, the 
canines the least so. 

Tlie removal of first permanent molars at an early age (/.c. up to 
thirteen or fourteen) will relieve a moderate degree of crowding in the 
region of the canine, unless the bicuspids arc so locked, by their fitting 
agd,inst the teeth of the other jaw, as to be obviousjy prevented from 
changing their position. 

The canine sliould very rarely be removed. It is very seldom indeed 
that its malposition cannot be corrected ; it is the most durable of all the 
teeth, and its pointed character makes its absence specially noticeable. 

When in doubt, it is better to remove a tooth too many than to 
leave any crowding in the mouth. Unless the mouth be an unexcep- 
tionally healthy one, and the teeth unusually good, interstitial decay is 
the sure i*esult of overcrowding. 
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In the case of the teeth m front of the second permanent molars, 
the only results of overcrowding are the disfigurement of the mouth 
and the damage to the teeth occasioned by their pressure against one 
another; but pain and inflammation are seldom set up. With the 
wisdom teeth, however, the case is very different. When any difficulty 
is interposed in the way of their eruption, very severe suffering, often of 
a neuralgic (-haracter, is apt to be produced, and to be accompanied by 
various reflex disturbances in other parts supplied by the fifth nerve. 

The first ])ermanont molar, the second, and the third or wisdom 
tooth have all been developed in crypts situated beneath and in the base 
of the coronoid process. When the growth of the jaw proceeds normally, 
it takes place by its backward elongation; the coronoid process receding, 
by the coincident absorf)tion of its anterior and the deposition of bone 
upon its posterior surfaces, so that when the time for the eruption of 
the tooth arrives, there should be no part of the coronoid process above 
it to retard its upward progress. 3^ut this normal growth of the jaw 
has often been ai’rcsted prior to the requisite space for the wisdom 
teeth having been provided between the back of the second Itfwer molar 
and the front of the coronoid process, so that it has to force its way 
upwards through an insufficient space, or to pass inwards, so as to lie 
to the inner side of the base of the coronoid process. The upper 
wisdom teeth, not having similar relation with the bone around them, 
are Jess liable to got into difficulties. 

The trouble experienced may be limited to pain and other nervous 
disturbance, or there may be great inflammation set up in the surround- 
ing parts. When a patient, aged from nineteen to three or four and 
twenty, in whom the wisdom teeth are not fairly up, complains of 
stiffness about the jaws, of variable pain — ^sometimes a dull aching, some 
times a neuralgic paroxysm, with days or even weeks of entire inter- 
mission — and no other morbid condition can be detected in the mouth, 
the wisdom tooth may be suspected, even thc)ugh there be up visible 
irritation in their region. Pain and sensation of numbness are often 
experienced about the mental foramen wlien such trouble is due to the 
difficult eruption of a lower wisdom tooth. 

The diagnosis may be a little difficult, especially in eminently 
neuralgic or hysterical girls. Wlicn a partly hidden wisdom tooth has 
been discovered, tlie mouth should be carefully examined to see what 
prospect of complete eruption the tooth has. If the patient be over 
twenty, and there be very insufficient space, the offending tooth should, 
if possible, be taken out ; if this be impossible, the second permanent 
molar should be sacrificed, for deferring the operation will only subject 
the patient to a continuance of the pain. But when the wisdom teeth 
arc being cut unusually early, it may be worth while to wait for a time, 
as more sjiace may perhaps he provided. Thougli pains referred to the 
whole jaw, and stiffness due to a slight degree of spasm of the masseter, 
are the most common symptoms of difficult eruption of the wisdom 
teeth, a great variety of other symptoms may bo present. Thus, tran- 
sient deafness, with pain in the eyeball, sometimes very intense, with 
or without increased lachrymation, twitchings of facial muscles, ptosis, 
and many other manifestations of disturbed innervation, are sometimes . 
met with. Epileptiform attacks have even, with a high degree of 
probability, been tracied to this cause. 

It is, however, more common to find distinctly marked inflammation^ 
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in the soft parts surrounding such a wisdom tooth. The mildest form of 
the affection is that in which the gum overlying the half-erupted^ 
tooth, whether from being bitten upon or, more commouly, from the 
increased tension, becomes inflamed, painful, and extraordinarily 
tender. Lancing such a gum does not do much good ; it Should be 
bodily cut away, anej^ this can generally be effected by two well-directed 
cuts of a pair of cufved scissors, which should bo strong but very 
sharp, and with blunt points, to enable them to be easily insinuated 
between the gum and the tooth. Very often, however, the gum is not 
merely inflamed, but is extensively ulcerated, the breath is very foetid, 
there is great swelling, the moutfi cannot be opened (this is duo to 
muscular spasm far more than to the swelling, and it can generally be 
opened with compamtivo ease if an anaesthetic be administered), and 
the patient’s s^iffering is intense. If it be not relieved, profuse suppura- 
tion occurs in the region of the tootli, the pus generally making its 
way forwards, between the cheek and the teeth, but sometimes pointing 
near the p/Uglie of the jaw (Fig. 684) ; the lymphatic glands may sup- 
purate, and necrosis of a limited portion of bone in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the tooth results. The necrosis is occasionally very 
extensive. 

In these cases great mischief may result froni delay. There is a 
prevalent belief amongst the public, and unfortunately sometimes 
amongst their medical advisers, that a tooth should not bo extracted 
during the continuance of acute inflammation. This belief is quite 
groundless, and the removal of a tooth should never be deferred for a 
day on this account, for far 
more extensive mischief may 
result from the irritation 
being kept up than can pos- 
sibly ensue from the lacera- 
^ tion of the inflamed tissues. 

So far mention has been 
made only of minor dis- 
placement of the teeth — 
such as admits of moio or 
less easy remedy. Teeth 
may, however, be developed 
in very abnormal situations 
— the wisdom teeth, for 
instance, in the sigmoid 
notch of the lower jaw (Fig, 

685), or in the angle of the 
jaw, looking outwards ; or 
the canines (with their points 
directed upwards} in the 
nasal process of the superior 
maxilla, or in the antrum. 

Teeth which are thus far 
removed from their appro- 
priate position are apt to 
set up much irritation in 
the surrounding parts, and hence are often the cause of the formation 
of cysts or partial necroses of the jaws. 


Fig. 084. 
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Permanent teeth may be wholly absent, this peculiarity bein^ in- 
^herited, as has happened in several recorded cases, and gong hand in 
hand with at>normal hair- development. In the case of the edentulous 
hairy man exhibited a few years since in London, the absence of per- 
manent t«eth was accompanied by a cessation in the growth of the ;jaw, 
so that the man, in other dimensions bulky, lia;l alveolar arches no 
larger tluin tliose of the child. . 

Particular tcotli, notably lateral incisors, may be absent, and this is 
somotiims a family characteristic ; wisdom teeth also are not nnfre- 
(piently absent, or at all events do not erupt ; but, although I am 
acquainted with many cases of inherited absence of lateral incisors, 
and with a few of bicuspids, I know of no case in which absence of 
the canines or of any true molar has been inherited. 

When a permanent tooth is absent, or does not erupt, ihe temporary 
tooth may remain and bo servic^eablc thmugh life ; it is consequently 
bad practice to remove it for no better reason than the hope that its 
absence may facilitate and accelerate the advent of its sruiccs^or. 

On the other liand, there may be too many teeth. Wlien the ad- 
ditional teeth arc exact repetitions of some of the normal teeth, they 
are called “supplemental ; ” w’hen they are more or less irregular and 
stunted, or cxcessivldy large and shapeless, they are called “ super- 
numerary,” 

Supernumerary tooth are almost always to bo extracted; supple- 
mental teeth only if they interfere with the regularity of the noianal 
tc^eth, and little difllculty will usually attend their removal, as their 
roots arc generally single and disproportionately small. 

Di^rNTiGKRons (h^s'i's. — A certain portion of the jaw-bones — tlio 
alveolar portion — is developed in subserviency to, and wholly devoted 
to the lodgment of, the toctli. When they fail to take their places in 
this their appropriate ht)mc, they appear to sometimes act as sources 
of irritation, and to cause inflammation or necrosis of the siirA)unding 
bone; or tins lattcu’ bc(^omes the seat of a ])aiiiless enlargement, which, 
when opened up, is found to be a cyst with fluid contents, and a more 
or loss perfect tooth or teeth in it. 

The tooth may be a perfect tooth, in no 
respect abnormal, save that it has failed to 
get into its appropriate place. Such arc the 
teeth in M. Maisonneuve’s case (figured in 
Heath’s “Diseases of Jaws,” 2nd cd.,p. 168), 
and iji Mr. Cartwright’s specimen of calci- 
fied dentigerous cyst in the antram here 
figured (Fig. 686), or in Professor Baume’s 
caso (quoted by Moon, Bryant’s “ Surgery,” 
2nd ed., p. 540), in which both antra were 
enormously distended, the one containing 
a molar, the other a canine. On the other 
hand, the development of the tooth may 
have proceeded no further than the for- 
mation of a perfect crown without roots ; or 
the process of tooth-development may have 
been altogether disturbed, and the place of 
a single tooth be taken by a large number (in one’ case eight and 
twenty, besides others which were lost) of detached denticles. 
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Dentigerous cysts are painless, of slow growth, even outline, and, 
when the bone is sufficiently thinned, yield a crackling sensation to 
pressure under the finger. They contain a glairy, transpareni fluids 
enclosed in a sac of moderate thickness. The teeth which^havo caused 
them have been sometimes found loose in the cavity, sometimes veiy 
firmly implanted in a portion of the bony wall. ^ 

Of course, an irtj^rtant guide to a correct diagnosis will bo the 
absence of one of the teeth from its proper place. It is, however, quito 
possible that a dentigerous cyst might be found in connection with a 
supernumerary, so that the presence of the normal number of teeth 
would not al^solutely exclude the possibility of a particular tumour 
being a dentigerous cyst. 

Many instances of needless resections of large portions of the jaw, 
owing to the true nature of these enlargements not having been 
diagnosed, ar€i on record. 

The constitutional iaint of Syptiiijs is capable of modifying the 
teeth during the period of tlioir development, and of imprinting upon 
them a c4iardcteristio deformity. This was first pointed out by Mr. 
Hutchinson ; it has been doubted by several writers, who have opposed 
to his conclusions general impressions, and has been confirmed by others, 
who have closely investigated and have brought forward particular 
cases; and it may now, I think, be fairly accepted as proven. 

A normal incisor is wider (or as wide) at its cutting edge than at 
any other point, and is, when unwom, to a slight extent trilobcd, having 
three faintly marked cusps or j)rominences along its edge. A sy'^hilitic 
tooth is narrower at its cutting edge tlian elsewhere, and the edge is 
concave, without trace of the three cusps. They may thus bo de- 
scribed as peg-shaped ; and, although the alteration is most striking in 
the incisors, a similar eflect is produced upon the molai’S by tlic sup- 
pression of the normal cusps, their tops then becoming domc-shapcid ; 
but th^ teeth are not necessarily rugged, nor otherwise defective in 
fitructurc, as was pointed out by Mr. Moon. 

In all the teeth a similar deviation from the normal pattern has 
taken place. At the period of birth, or soon after, there has been a 
tendency to the dwarfing and suppression of the characteristic form 
of the tooth-pulps — lienco those portions of teeth first formed arc 
stunted ; but, as time goes on, the tootli-pul])S attafh more nearly to 
their normal dimensions, and the last-formed portions of the teeth aro 
less aberrant. The canine teeth being later in their calcification than 
the incisors, have Icsft of their bulk modified, and only their extreme 
tips are deformed. It was supposed, by Mr. Hutchinson, that this 
dwarfing of the teeth was due to the somewhat direct influonoo of 
stomatitis early in life ; but, on grounds which I have given clsowliere 
(“ System of Dental Surgery,” p. 217), it seems more pi*obable that the 
syphilitic poison acts by directly modifying the nutrition of this 
part, as it does that of. many other parts, and cspe(?Lally dermal struc- 
tures other thaii the teeth. 

The syphilitic origin of this malformation was first suspected 
through the very constant association of teeth of this form with 
chrofiic interstitial keratitis. 

Teeth which are called honey-combed ” or ‘‘craggy,” from the 
rough irregular incrustation of enamel by which they are incompletely 
covered, aro by Mr. Hutchinson believed to be a result of the admin- 
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istration of mercury* in infancy (‘‘Trans. Path, Soc.,” 1875; On 
Lamellar Cataract and Imperfect Teeth) ; and his view is endorsed by 
^§0 careful an observer as my colleague, Mr. Moon (“ Trans. Odont. 
Soc.,’’ 1877X myself, I have not had the opportunity of forming 
an independent opinion ; but so far all the evidence which has been 

adduced tends to confirm the ac- 
curacy of Mr. ^’Patchinson’s views as 
to the effect of syphilis and of mer- 
cury on the teeth, while nothing at 
all worth consideration has been ad- 
duced on the other side. It would 
appear, therefore, that syphilis pro- 
foundly modifies the form of the 
formative dentine pulp, while mer- 
cury exerts a more linfited effect, in 
hiiulering the i)roper formation of 
enamel without otherwise altering 
the form and dispositioh oif" the con- 
stituent parts of a tooth. 

The tooth-pulps of two contigu- 
ous teeth may coalesce at almost any 
period of their development, there- 
by, when calcified, forming what is 
termed a “ geminated tooth. Or, 
after calcific^ation has gone on for 
a certain lengt|^ of time, the cap of dentine may, by violence, bo 
displaced upon the formative pulp. Teeth in which the axis of one 
portion forms an angle with that of the rest are termed “ dilaceratod ’’ 
teeth. 1 am not aware of tbis accident having occurred to teeth other 
than incisors ; in them it is not umiommon. 

The formative pulp may go astray in its development, and OTegular 
masses of csilcificd material be added to a tooth in other respects 
tolerably normal in form. These may be insignificant in size as com- 
pared with the tooth, or they may greatly preponderate over it ; and 
the tooth may bo stunted, or even not recognizable as such. 

These products of abnormal tooth-pulps are termed “Odontomes,” 
and M. Broca lias classified them as (l) “ Embryoplastic,” when 
arising before the dentine ]^ulp has a membrana eboris and a layer of 
special enamel-forming cells; (2) Odontoplastic, formed subsequently 
to the presence of a membrana eboris and layei' of enamel cells, but 
prior to the formation of a cap of calcified dentine; (3) Coronary, 
while the crown of the tooth is being formed; (4) Radicular, while 
the root is being formed. 

M. Broca claims for many tumours of the jaw (especially encysted 
fibroid tumours) a dental origin ; arguing that, as the dental germ at 
his “ embryoplastib ” period contained no enamel cells nor odonto- 
blasts, there would therefore be no dentine nor enamel in the tumours. 

But some little acquaintance with the early tooth-germs of mau 
and other animals inclines me to think that M. Broca’s classification 
might be advantageously simplified by striking off the “omhryoplastic” 
group, as odontoblasts occur so very early in the history of the toothi- 

* Stedman’e popular teething powders coutain a considerable quantity of 
calomel. 
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germ, and enamel cells still earlier; moreover, though these cells 
exist, it does not follow that they would calcify. M. Robin’s famous 
case, in which a tumour of fibrous structure bore upon it many papilly?, 
insignificant in size, which carried little dentine caps, i^ but one step 
removed from a fibrous tumour with no characteristic dental^tructures 
in it. • 

“ Odontoplastic ^ Ipdoritomes , — These may, perhaps, sometimes be 
fibrous tumours, with nothing to point to their dental origin save* their 
position ; or they may be irregular calcified masses, varying from the 
size of a pea to that of a hen’s egg (Forget’s case), made up of a 
chaotic assemblage of dental structures. They may for years remain 
in the mouth, and even become worn down by mastication ; ultimately, 
however, they generally set up sullicient irritation to necessitate their 
removal, if they are not ejected by suppuration around thtjir imbedded 
portions. 

A remarkable calcified tumour (Fig. 688), which has invaded and 
embraced the root of a lower molar, may pcrliaps be an odontoplastic 
odontomfe ; unfortunately, no history is obtainable with this unique 
specimen, which was lent to me by Dr. Barrett, of Buifalo. 

The accompanying figure (Fig. 68il) represents a section of a coronary 
odontome. An exami- 
Fig. G88. nation of this specimen 
suggests that a globular 
new growth had formed 
in the interior of the 
formative pulp, inside 
the membrana eboris, 
which in its growth it 
had first thrust before 
it, and afterwards burst 
through, remafliing how- 
ever inside the tooth- 
capsule, from which it, 
in common with the rest 
of the tooth, has received an investment of cementum. 

This, as well as an enormous odontome attached Ao a horse’s molar 
(in the Odontological Society’s Museum), is much worn by mastic^ation, 
so that it evidently long remained without causing irritation. 

In a specimen lately shown me by Mr. Moon — which will be 
described in Guy’s BTospital Reports — there is also a deeply worn facet, 
though it was ultimately removed on account of suppuration and much 
inflammation about it. 

In Bryant’s ‘‘ Surgery,” 2nd ed., p. 516, there is figured a remarkable 
example of dilatation of a root, the crown of the tooth remaining normal. 

• 

Diseases incident to Completed Teeth. 

Dental Caries and its Consequences. — By far the most frequent 
cause of pain and ultimate loss of the teeth is caries, a disease of which the 
exact «ause is still unknown to us. Amongst rude uncivilized races it 
is, and always was, almost unknown ; amongst civilized people, even 
living in the same climate, it was always prevalent, as is instanced by 
the Ancient Britons and the Romans in England. And though it ha» 
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for SO long been prevalent amongst civilized people, there is little 
room for doubt that it* has become more so in the last three or four 
^nerations. 

With no dxocption, it commences on the exterior of the tooth and 
proceeds i'(jw'ards; there is never a lesion of the dentine without a 
perforation in the enamel leading down, to it. This perforation in the 
enamel may be a natural defect, or may bo the ^"Jkult of caries; but 
when' once the demtine is reached, the progress of disease is more 
rapid, and it spreads latcirally, so that a large cavity in the dentine may 
be ayjproached through quite a small perforation in the enamel. 

In dental caries the lime salts are dissolved and the dental tissues 
thereby rendered soft. This may be etfected by almost any acid; and by 
tfie use of particular <acids the phenonKuia of caries may bo pretty 
closely imitated out of the mouth. All the destructive j^roeess is a 
purely chemical one, and the vital powers of the tooth come into play 
solely in the attempt to bar out the mischief in a manner to be presently 
described. 

The acids which, in actual experiments, best reproduce thef appear- 
ances of dental caries, are just those which may easily bo produced in 
the mouth by the fermentation of saccharine and other matters, such as 
malic, citric, acetic, and propionic acids. For the development of such 
bodies time is necessary; the morsel of food or mucus must have lain 
undisturbed in some cranny till the change was completed, and hence 
it is that perfect cleanliness is the best possible preventive of decay, 
and that a tooth isolated from its fellows comparatively seldom is 
attacked. 

Anything which vitiates the secretions of the mouth, increasing tho 
quantity of viscid mucus or decreasing the secretion of limpid saliva, 
thus tends to the development of caries ; hence its prevalence in 
dyspeptics and in those who have recently suffortid from acute disease. 

But, although early loss of the tooth is*ofton indic;ativo of imperfect 
health, very extensive claries may be sometimes mot with in persons 
who present no other indication of departure from the standard of per- 
fect health and strength. 

Caries is especially prone to occur where tliero is any fissure or pit 
in the enamel ; it^occurs with great frequency also upon tho surfacjes 
of contact, when teeth are unduly ci'owdod, probably because the enamel 
at such points gets injured during the sliglit movements of the tooth in 
mastication. The progress of tho mischief is at first comparatively 
slow, but when once a cavity has been establislicd in which foreign 
matters can lodge, it becomes far more rapid. At first, little or no 
pain is felt, except the cavity be in such a position as to be frequently 
touched in mastication or in cleaning tlie teeth; bnt as the mischief 
approaches more nearly to tho central pulp-chamber, there is at first 
tenderness to change of temperature, and then slight aching. 

If nothing is done for it, the softening extends into the pulp- 
chamber, exposing the nerve, which itself becomes diseased, and may 
or may not give rise to violent toothache. Eventually the nerve dies 
(either suddenly in mass, or wastes away by suppuration upon the 
surface exposed^ and an alveolar abscess probably ensues. 

The greater part of the time of the dental Surgeon is occupied in 
arresting the ravages of caries by filling teeth, but it would be gut of 
place to describe in these pages the details of this operation. 
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The most favourable period at which the operation can be performed 
is at the commencement of the disease, when the cavity is not of such 
size as to materially diminish the strength of the sides of the tooth, atui 
before the pulp-cavity has been approached. In general terms it may 
be said that when decay has so far advanced that the tooth Jias begun 
to ache, the really ^vourablc period for filling it has gone by, and this 
cannot be too strongly iTTipressed upon all concerned. 

The preparation for filling, under favourable circumstances, consists 
in the complete removal of all softened tissue and of all very frail edges. 
If the cavity so formed bo not of such shape as to retain a filling when 
inserted, undercuts must be made at some points, or the cavity be made 
at least as largo inside as at its orifice. If much iindercut exists, the 
orifice should be enlarged, else it will be less easy to fill it solidly. 

Many materials are used for filling teeth, of which the following arc 
the principal : — 

Gold — in the form of loaf, or of a crystalline precipitate. If 
inserted jv^ith adequate skill, to wln'ch but few practitioners fully attain, 
it is the best material that can be used. The iiivsertion of a difficult 
gold-filling may take one, two, three, or even more hours of pains- 
taking and laborious work. 

Ainalfjarnfi^ wliieh are conibinations of various metals with mercury, 
inserted in a plastic condition, and allowed to harden In sitn. 

Of these, the metal palhulium forms the best, but it is difficult to 
use, and turns black in the mouth. Copper forms an amalgam in some 
respects good; it turns black and stains the surrounding tooth-substanco 
black, but the stained tissue is in great measure protected a.gaiiist 
further decay. 

In general usefulness, amalgams consisting of silver and tin, with a 
small perccTitago of gold and platinum, carry the pUm. These have 
been much improved of late years. 

GiiHa-'percJui^ wif-h which is incorporated powdercMi glass to give it 
greater hardness, is an excellent temporary filling, its durability being 
principally determined by the amount of attrition to which it is ex- 
posed. In a sheltered position it will last for many years. 

Oxychloride of zinc^ also containing more or less powdered glass or 
other such material, is another useful temporary filling. It is more or 
less rapidly softened by the fluids of the mouth, and where it touches 
the gum its speedy destruction is certain, but if it be tolerably remote 
from the gum it will .often last a long time. It affords more support 
to the frail walls of a greatly damaged tooth than any of the other 
fillings. 

If the size of the cavity be such that the pulp is at all nearly ap- 
proached, a metallic filling should not be inserted. If a non-conducting: 
filling be inserted, and so time gained, the pnip will protect itself by 
fresh calcification upon the point threatened with exposure, and after 
this has happened a metallic filling may be inserted without fear of 
alternations of temperature so inritating the pulp as to set up disease in 
it. When decay has approached the pulp somewhat nearly, this ceases 
to be healthy, and before the tooth can be filled the diseased condition 
of the pulp must be considered and remedied. 

It may happen that, in the course of excavating a cavity, the pulp 
may be accidentally exposed by the cutting instrument employed. 
This miirfiap modifies the further procedure in filling the tooth. If the 
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pulp has not previously ached, and is hence presumably healthy, the * 
tooth may nevertheless be filled at the same sitting. 

The surface exposed should be well swabbed with deliquesced cart 
bolic acid, till its pink surface is whitened, a cap of some inoffensive 
non-condrycting substance adjusted, and the cavity filled with such 
care so as not to dislodge the cap. For this purposea^ oxychloride of zinc 
is the most generally suitable filling, as it is so Boft and plastic when 
first mixed, that it can be introduced without pressure ; gutta-percha 
may also bo used, and, under exceptionally favourable circumstances, 
gold or amalgam. 

For the cap many different substances are used — a paste of oxide of 
zinc and carbolic acid; a slip of absorbent paper moistened with carbolic 
acid, or, if an oxychloride of zinc filling is to be used, with carbolic acid 
and oil ; a piece of quill (not so good on account of less xeady adapta- 
bility), and many other non-irritant substances ; and finally oxychlo- 
ride of zinc filling itself, which is painful, and iji no respect preferable 
to the others. A pulp tlius treated is said to bo “ capped, and the 
object with which this is done is to give it time to calcify at the point 
of exposure. In a thoroughly successful case, when the temporary filling 
is removed nine months or a year after its insertion, the pulp will no 
longer be exposed, but a plug of secondary dentine will occupy the 
former point of exposure, and the tooth can be permanently filled. 

Perhaps no more convenient place will occur for noting the 
measure of success which attends the operation of filling teeth, if tho- 
roughly and skilfully performed. 

A tooth filled before caries has advanced too far is, if the operation 
be quite perfect, restored to a condition as sound as that it enjoyed 
before it began to decay ; but inasmuch as it originally decayed when 
it was sound, so it may again. Teeth are, however, specially prone 
to decay in certain situations, whether from the existence of original 
pits in or through the enamel, or from the position being otherwise 
favourable for the attacks of caries ; but when decay has happened in 
these positions, has been cut out, and a perfect gold-filling substituted 
for the lost tooth-substance, that tooth will be less obnoxious to the 
attacks of caries than it originally was, inasmuch as its weakest spots 
will now be of and be incapable of decay. 

Good fillings will protect teeth frequently for twenty or thirty 
years — for an unlimited time, in fact — but, as may be gathered from 
what has been said above, such results cannot be uniformly secured. 
Firstly, there is the carelessness of the patient, who very frequently 
neglects to come until the most favourable period for inserting the 
filling has gone by ; next, the enormous difficulty of making uniformly 
good fillings, a difficulty the extent of which no one who is not con- 
stantly contending with it can form any idea of. Then there are many 
teeth in themselves so defective that they are full of weak places, 
liable to speedy decay ; and there are many mouths in which the 
tendency to caries is so great that it seems almost hopeless to con- 
tend with it. In such mouths (generally in young people, hardly 
adult) the saliva, or rather the secretion of the gums, is very viscid, 
and the latter are red and spongy. 

The only encouraging feature of such cases is that the mouth often 
becomes more healthy as the patient becomes older, so that if the period 
of excessively rapid decay can be tided over, a less amount of atten- 
tion will be required in aftei* years. ^ 
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!Por such cases gutta-percha is the most generally useful filling, as, 
from the exceeding tenderness of the teeth, it is difficult and hardly 
possible to make good gold-fillings. Oxychloride of zinc forms an 
admirable temporary filling, but it requires renewal even more fre- 
quently in such mouths than in healthy ones. # 

If the cavity of decay be neglected, inflammation of the pulp is 
the most common ^^ult of the approach of caries. A tooth which 
has been sensitive to heat and cold, and has from time to time ached 
slightly, suddenly becomes the centre of most violent pain, every pulsa- 
tion of its vessels giving rise to an extra throb. After excruciating 
pain has lasted for some hours (it may be a day), it ceases, sometimes 
gradually, more generally suddenly, and the pulp is found to be dead. 

Such are the symptoms of acute inflammation of a whole pulp, 
a disorder which almost always ends in its abrupt death ; but local 
inflammations of the pulp-substance, confined to the point of exposure, 
and often not larger than a millet seed, often exist, and may go on for 
months without involving the rest of the pulp. 

Sucle^spots of inflammation arc especially prone to set up neuralgic 
pains, which do not seem to have any connection with the teeth, and 
they do not often cause excruciating toothache distinctly referable to 
a parthmlar tooth. 

The morbid change may go further, and the exposed spot ulcerate ; 
in this way tlie pulp becomes wasted and no longer tills up the whole 
pulp-chamber, and in course of time altogether disappears. This con- 
dition of the pulp, when, from the position of the cavity, foreign 
matters do not reach it, is not necessarily attended with pain. 

When the dentine is softened down to, or nearly down to the pulp, 
but yet there is no positive exposure, the pulp often passes into a con- 
dition known as ‘irritation” of the nerve. The pain in the tooth, if 
any, is moderate, and there is perhaps more general uneasiness in all the 
teeth tjjan pain in any particular one. But there is greatly exalted 
sensibility in the tooth ; it is very sensitive to changes of temperature, 
even though a sound surface of the tooth be touched, and it is tender 
to a jar. It is ready, at short notice, to pass into the condition of 
acute inflammation, in which the patient, previously afraid of the 
smallest variation of temperature, seeks relief by holding iced water 
in the mouth. Whenever a patient seeks to get relief from cold^ the 
source of the pain is almost certainly an inflamed tooth-pulp. 

Irritation and subsequent inflammation and death of the pulp may 
take place without an^ exposure of the nerve, and even without caries ; 
thus, it not infrequently happens subsequently to the insertion of a 
filling, even where there has been no exposure of the pulp, and it is 
common in teeth which have become much worn down. 

When the pulp is in a state of acute inflammation, the orifice of ex- 
posure should be, if possible, sufficiently enlarged ^o allow of perfect 
application of the remedy to its surface, and the pulp destroyed by a 
dressing of about ono-sixteenth of a grain of arsenious acid, applied on 
a tiny pledget of cotton wool, and carefully sealed in the cavity by 
gutta-percha, wax, or a large piece of wool dipped in an alcoholic solu- 
tion of gum sandarach. This will usually cause the death of the pulp 
in a few hours, but may with advantage be allowed to remain in the 
tooth for two days, when it should be removed, and the pulp, if dead, 
thoroughly removed, both from the pulp-chamber and the roots. When 
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the tooth is subsequently filled, the pulp-canals in the root have to be 
carefully filled up, and on the completeness with which this can 
be done the sjibsef|uent success of the operation will largely depend. 

When a considerable portion of the pulp has been lost by suppura- 
tion from^jhe exposed surface, the same treatment, viz., its destruction 
by arsenious acid, will yield the best result. ^ 

When, however, there is no largo exposure, n|^ loss of substance of 
the pulp, no neuralgia, and no considerable pain, but signs only of 
slight chronic inflammation or irritation of the pulp, it may be often 
preserved alive. Dressings of undiluted carbolic acid form the best 
application, varied sometimes with tannin and with creasotc. By means 
of these the pnlp may be brought into a normal condition, and the 
tooth filled, as if with an accidental exposure of the pulp (see page 316). 

But when a pulp has been for some little time in a diseased con- 
dition, it is very apt to give trouble and even to die under the filling; and, 
with our present knowledge of its treatment, I do not think it worth 
while to attempt to preserve a pulp alive which lias long been painful. 

Mention has been made above of calcijlcatiott of the pulp taking place 
as a protective measure ; but under certain conditions, not thoroughly 
understood, calcification of the pulp is capable of giving rise to very 
great pain. This secuns especially prpne to occur when isola»ted nodules 
are formed, or when the jnilp calcifies almost cn viasse^ but the new den- 
tine is not in continuity with tlie old, it lying loose in the pulp-cavity. 

Calcification of the pulp may happen in otherwise sound teeth, 
especially in advanced life, and may be the cause of much neuralgia. 
It can only be detected by the exclusion of all other causes of pulp 
irritation, and often cannot bo diagnosed till after the extraction of 
the tooth, 

„ On the other hand, loose nodules of calcifictation are frequently mot 
with in teeth which have never caused the slightest annoyance, so that 
the conditions under which they do or do not cause irritation^ remain 
uncertain; perhaps it may have to do with the accident of nerves 
being involved or interfered with by the growing hard masses. 

In advanced life the pulp may undergo a soi*t of senile degenera- 
tion; its vessels become plugged, its odontoblasts disappear, and fatty 
degeneration occurs in its nerves and other structures. This is a pain- 
less process, generally associated with the loss of the teeth by absorp- 
tion of the sockets. 

By Folif})n,s of the pulp is understood an outgrowth from its exposed 
surface, which may be as largo as a pea, and fill up the whole cavity of 
decay. It is fibrous in structure, insensitive to touch, and often secretes 
an offensive discharge. Tlie tooth can seldom be saved by destruction 
of the pulp, as the iiorvc-canals of the root are commonly much 
enlarged, and the exterior of the root also diseased. 

Alveolar Ahsoeipt. — When the tooth-pulp has die d, and th e wh ole or 
any portion of remained beliind to decompose in the c avity o f 
the tooth, the products of decomposition escape at the apical fo rame n 
of the root, «and set up violent inflammation; so that ulti matAly 
absc^ forms, . the -^ braces which 

lies bare and bathed 

lib is therefore, an inflammatj'nn^eqr limitA d^ u p 

by the extruaion af a septic fluid from tb end of the root ; and the first 
care of the dentist is to remove every pai^jc te of doact nerve, an3^to 
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•Dumt) carbolic acid well up into the root, so as to render harmless any 
tinv “fe^CT iat^m ft ali^ady deebm- 

posed and iiqTrel5ed;^To“^ care that his instruments, do not act as 
pistons, and force out at the end of the root septic fluids prior to 
their having been rendered harmless by carbolic acid. 

Th e first stage jn the formation of abscess is a periostitis of that 
co mmon peri ostmiTrht^ clothes tootli-ro Q'^ny |Bone oF^ so^i^^alTke ; 
owing to swelling oF this, the tbofli is^lsTl^tly elevate d and pushed 
up out prits so c^^ it lias ^The tooth will 

be tender when "Bitten upon, — ^tender to any jar, but not so tender but 
that the patient feels rather disposed to bite firmly upon it, .and press 
it home from time to time. Next, the sore ness becomes munh greater, 
and tenderness is perceptible on pressing u^dn"^Tlm^extc^^ oi its 
alveolus; it Jiecomes much more painful, and severe thrbhbing. seta in, 
foUow gd by swelling and the formation and ultimate disj^ha pus. 

The pain usually moderates with the appearance of swelling, and 
the dischargp of pus takes place by an opening throngb the alveolus 
and guni over the end of the root, or in the sulcus between the cheek 
and the teeth ; or it may find its way to the surface and burst exter- 
nally, or through the tooth itself, or between the tooth and its socket. 
There arc all degrees of alveolar abscess, from one which comes with 
so little pain as to bo hardly noticed, to one wdiich causes such swelling 
of the face and febrile disturbance as to look almost like an erysipe- 
latous attack. 

The treatment is _tq pbyjato the. cause .by thoroughly . imprcgjiatin g 
the pulp-cavity with carbolic acid, so as to render harmless wdiat it 
m ay c o nta in ; and, if it ho in an early stage, to paint the gnm over with 
cqiial jiarts of tincture of iodine and aconite?, several times in the day. 
If it has gone on to the formation of matter, also give exit to it at 
once, lest it burrow and the abscess break externally. 

An# acute alveolar abscess often terminates in a chronic gumboil ; 
instead of healing, a small fistula remains, through which a very small 
amount of pus discharges. Jf the gumboil be at all recent, it may as a 
rule bo speedily cured, especially if there be a fistulous opening close to 
tile end of the root. In that case, if the root-canal be of sufficient size, 
carbolic acid can be pumped down through the canal*and made to pass 
out through the gums. When it can thus bo thoroughly cleansed by an 
antiseptic, its healing speedily follows. The root can then be filled, 
and the crown-cavity^ subsequently dealt with. 

But there are many cases of alveolar abscess in which, from the 
long-standing alteration in the surrounding part and in the root itself 
(which becomes exostosod, etc.), or from the size and shape of the 
roots rendering it impossible to got instruments down them, extrac- 
tion of the tooth will finally be resorted to. 

And there is an intermediate class of cases, in» which the alveolar 
abscess cannot be entirely healed and the parts rendered so healthy, 
that there is absolutely no discharge, and the roots <?aTi be filled, but 
which are nevertheless not painful ; these admit of being dealt with in 
another manner. 

If the pulp-cavity of such a tooth he thoroughly cleansed and disin- 
f©cted,,,and the tooth filled without filling the root and pulp-cavity, it 
w;puld soon become painful from the resumption of greater activity in 
the sliugabcring abscess, due f o a retention of its secretion. But if a very 
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fine hole bo drilled in the pulp-cavity, entering the tooth just beneath 
the margin of the gum, so that food may not easily get into it and close 
i? np, such a tooth will often remain comfortable for years. 

This operation is called “ Rhizodontropy,” and is useful in pertain 
cases; it is, however, only a compromise, much inferior to complete 
fang-filling, and is to be regarded as*a last resourci^ prior to extraction. 

Alveolar periostitis and abscess may lead to ot^er untoward results, 
such as suppuration in the antrum, necrosis more or less extensive, 
fistiilous openings on the bice which may involve a salivary duct, "etc. 

Ahscjiss (if tlm Antrum is, in the vast majority of instances, due to 
alveolar^ abscess involving the root of OoGth, which either pierces the 
bony wall, or at all events comes into very close*"proximity ^witi the 
cavity of the antrum. The first and second molars and the second 
bicuspid ha'O'e their roots close to the floor of the antrum in aljgaost 
all cases, but the antrum being variable both in form and size, the 
canines may also reatjh up to it ; the points of the roots may actually 
pierce the bone, and be covered only by its mucous lining. Alveolar 
abscess, excavating out a cavity in the bone, may enter the antrum even 
when it originates about a lateral or central incisor, so that any tooth 
whatever may bo concerned in the mischief. 

The symptoms are a considerable amount of dull, wearing pain, 
often actJmcj^ah^ by neuralgic pains over the whole side, of thfi,liead ; 
tenderness of tlie cheek, especially over the canine fossa, a nd 
oBdeiflRf ISbmetimes ‘t^ feverishness, sometimes not. The pain, 
tenderness, and swelling are much greater than are apparently ac- 
counted for by the condition of any tooth found to bo affected. Some- 
times the^ discharge, which is apt to be makes y yay 

into tho nose, and may find its way out at the nostril or backwards 
in^^ tbp throat. That it does not more often find its way ouTHBy^lhe 
normal orifice of the antrum is believed by Otto Weber to be due to tho 
suppuration taking place, not in the cavity of the antrum, but between 
its mucous lining and the hone. 

Suppuration in the antrum may go on for a long time, both before 
and after tho evacuation of the pus ; in the former case, the diagnosis 
from a solid tumour may be difficult. 

The walls of the antrum, when distended by fluid, yield most easily 
towf\;pds tJic canine fossa, next towards tbp orbit; but the great vari- 
ability of the antrum renders it impossible to rely much upon the 
relative thinness of its several walls as a moans of diagnosis. The 
lachrymal duct is usually not closed, whereas iii'^fibroid or cncephaloid 
disease in this situation it generally is. 

In examining the teeth it should be remembered that not only may 
any dead tooth bo the source of trouble, but a sound and living tooth, 
one or more of the roots of which art? affected by absorption and 
exostosis (r/. page J122), sometimes causes suppuration in the antrum. 

The bxQimenf of the disease consists in freely opening up the 
antrum. This jnay geiYPI*ni>lly be done best^^ex^ the o ffepd - 

ing tootb, and enlarging, if necessary, the open^g36^-jfpriUPd. If 
there is no tooth at the root of the" mischief, the firi^ molar is the^baab 
to e?:tract for this purpose. Dr. Bogiic, of New ^ork, successfully 
treated a case of long standing by drilling through a tooth and its 
roots up into the antrum, and syringing the cavity through the canal 
t hus formed ; but 1 doubt whether the ultimate conservation of the 
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tootli, which would be far from certain, would repay the patient for 
the extra time over which the treatment would extend. 

Oftentimes free vent being given to* the pus alone efSects a cure, 
but shdfuld it fail to do so, mild astringent lotions should be used to 
wash the cavity oujb two or throe times a day. This the patient may be 
taught to do by the of a glass syringe connected, by a short piece 
of rubber tubing, with^he end of a gum elastic catheter of as large sizo 
as will enter the oxfifice. As a rule, there is little tirouble if the opening 
be large ; and if an offensive discharge continues for any length of time, 
it is probable that a piece of dead bone, or some foreign body, is keep- 
ing up the irritation. It must not be forgotten that the coincidence of 
a second tooth, with abscessed roots entering the antrum, is not impos- 
sible. A case of this kind occurred in my own practice, an^i was only 
detected by m® after many mouths, by passing a bent pi'obe into the 
cavity, and feeling over the walls, when it struck on the bare roots of 
another tooth, the next to the one which liad been the original cause. 
The removal of this brought about an immediate cure. 

Care should bo taken that food does not enter the orifice made. 
This may bo closed by a plate fitted over it, or by temporary plugs of 
wax, which often answer the purpose, but are liable to the accident 
of being pushed in, and being then difficult to remove. Koots or 
fragments of roots may be driven up into the antrum in the attempt 
to extract them. They should always be got out, as their presence 
there is sure to set up an offensive discharge. Strong syringing will 
generally bring such things away, if the orifice bo sufficiently patent. 

A case of abscess of the antrum, resulting in a discharge of pus 
between the eye and lower eyelid, and in complete blindness for 
thirteen months, was traced to a splinter (probably of a tooth-pick) 
pushed up through the apical foramen of the roots of a dead first 
upper molar. Complete recovery ensued. 

^ Several cases arc on record of blindness, temporary or permanent, 
ensuing upon antral abscess. Death has been known to ensue from a 
neglected antral abscess. 

Sini'^lec ysts may occur in the antrum (Hydrops antri"), or denti- 
gerous cysfs may 15e'Touhd"‘ihTnm'’same sitii^^ The absence of any 
one of the teeth would always lead to the suspicion that an enlarge- 
ment of the maxilla was due to the latter cause. 

The inflammation originating about the root of a tooth may spread 
very much more widely,* and tlie periosteum covering the outer surface 
of the jaw become involved, so that large accumulations of matter 
may take place beneath it. The pus, if not evacuated by nature or 
by an incision within the mouth, may form an opening on the exterior 
of the face, and a fistulous track remain for an indefinite length of 
time. When a lower incisor has been , involved, the fistula is found 
about the chiu, generally in front of, but in one ca§e, at all events, 
behind the edge of the bone. These fistulae almost always heal at 
once when the tooth or stump is removed ; but when the track is very 
hard, and fibrous, and ties down the fistulous opening so tightly as to 
be an extra disfigurement, its subcutaneous division from the mouth is 
a very serviceable procedure, — the patient carrying out the treatment 
by freely moving the soft parts about with the finger for some time 
afterwa.rds, so as to secure the permanence of the increased mobility, 

Necrosis, very partial or very extensive, may follow up alveolar 
VOL. !!• Y 
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abscess and periostitis of the general periosteum. Ii ts treatment does 
not call for any special notice here, except that it fcj^hould always be 
borne in mind that a great amount of repair is effectj ed, and that teeth 
apparently hopelessly loose will oftentimes becomesi firmly fixed and 
again usdTiil after the sequestrum has been removed} and bone formed ; 
so that teeth should only be removed if their 3 sockets, and not 

only one side of them, arc involved in the sequeStriiSm, or if they have 
been the originators of the mischief. An exceedingly interesting 
specimen exists in the Museum of the Bellevue H( spital, New York, 
in which the entire lower jaw was reformed afte necrosis and its 
removal. 

Abscesses originating about teeth may burrow, Reaching down the 
neck as fai; as the clavicle, and below it. Death las resulted from 
alveolar abscess and its sequche in a good many recc ‘ded^cases ; one of 
the most remarkable being one of Air. Howse’s ( lad. Times ^ 1876), 
in which suppuration in inferior dental canal, a|c ate periostitis of 
posterior half of lower jaw, and extension of inm nmation into the 
orbit via the ptcry go-max illary fissure, resulted in slow pymmia. In 
its chronic stage, the duration of the disease was [five weeks ; in the 
acutt^, nine days. 1 

Dr. Harrison Allen, of Philadelphia, saw a catse in which, as a 
ficquenco of alveolar abscess ^about a lower wisdom tooth, ostitis and 
periostitis of the neighbouring bone ensued ; abscess beneath the mylo- 
hyoid occurred, the pus gravitating as far as the hyoic! bone, and creep- 
ing up on the outside of the jaw along the lino of the facial artery. 
After four days the patient died from suffocation, drie to enormous 
oedema of the one side of the iongue and associated parifis. Mr. Pollock 
(“Trans. Odont. Society,” 1876) relates a case in which he was driven 
to perform tracheotomy in consequence of the swelling ’>produced by 
an abscessed tooth. , \ 

Kxostosis. — The roots of teeth are very liable to becoine® affected 
by exostosis; that is to say, by an undue and localized deposition of 
comentum, wliicli leads to nodular enlargements of the eriitls of the 
root, or to irregular but smooth deposits upon its sides. Exostosis is 
a frequent result of long-continued periostitis about a dead tooth, which 
has never gone* so far as suppuration ; but it is also pretty frequent, 
especially after middle life, in teeth the crowns of which are perfectly 
healthy. A small, and sometimes even a large, amount of exostosis 
may exist without causing the smallest inconvenience ; on the other 
hand, it sometimes causes very severe neuralgia, and this under con- 
ditions not visibly different from those in which it does not do so. 

Its existence in teeth which are sound is exceedingly difficult 
to diagnose. Some degree of tenderness to rough handling or to 
a blow, or when it is bitten upon hard, will often be all that is to be 
found, even in neuralgic cases. The patient’s age, the absence of all 
other lesions, the connection of the teeth^with the neuralgia having 
been indicated (cf. page 328) by various signs, and above all the occur- 
rence of exostosis in other sound teeth which may have previously 
been extracted, will point to the probability of its existence. Uneasy 
sensations often exist in and about the particular tooth, sometimes 
tenderness to changes of temperature, but the diagnosis is Yery uncertain. 
This much may be said, however, that if, in a person past middle life, 
neuralgia can be traced to a sound tooth whicli is found after extrac- 
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tion to be exostosed, tbe prognosis, as -far as the teeth are concerned, 
is very bad ; for the disease will probably attack other, or even all tha 
remaining, teeth in succession. 

Occasionally exostoses take the form of sharp-pointed excrescences 
from the root of the tooth, and such growths have, in some Instances, 
been the cause of so^fc^e neuralgia. 

The roots of tceth^which have long been in an irritable condition 
are found to be attacked by absorption in some places, 
while there is deposition going on at others. The accom- 
panying figure (Fig. 690) shows the extent to which the 
roots of the tbotli have been altered by such inflammatory 
pi’ocesscs. The apices of the roots, instead of being smooth 
and rounded, may bt^come jagged and sharp, this alteration 
being often recognizable by touch of the linger before it is 
conspicuously visible to the eye. 

The roots of the teeth which are being lost through old 
age become rgughened by absorption ; but the process often 
occurs in middle life, and is then more rapid, and attended by pain 
and tenderness in the surrounding parts, and by neuralgic pains. 

The discharge which exudes from the gums round the necks of 
teeth which have passed into this hopeless condition is offensive but 
not abundant. 

It has been supposed that these and analogous morl)id conditions 
of the roots and sockets of teeth are caused by tartar intruding itself 
between the tooth and gum, and getting down into the sockets ; but 
there must be a separation before the tartar can get there, and its 
presence, though it serves as an irritant and aggravates the disease, 
must be regarded as an accident; for instances may be found in which 
absorption of the sockets, and to a less extent of the roots, has gone 
on till the tooth is so uncomfortable as to lead to its extraction, in 
which n# tartar is to be found. On the other hand, tartar is capable of 
l^ringing about the loosening of the teeth, though in a slightly different 
manner, so that two distinct morbid conditions, under which the teeth 
loosen in their sockets and tliemselves become to a slight extent 
absorbed, must be recognized. 

Tartar is a deposit mainly consisting of salts of fime, mixed up 
with some organic matter, which are dej^osited upon those parts of •the 
teeth least exposed to friction. Analyses differ, as might bo expected. 

The largest deposits of tartar take place upon the backs of the 
lower front teeth and upon the upper molars, these teeth being near to 
the orifices of sali^t^ary ducts ; and if the accumulation is allowed to 
remain, the gum recedes before it, the edge of the socket is absorbed 
pari passu^ and eventually the tooth falls out, loaded with tarfcar up to 
almost its very apex. But no pain, and no considerable absorption 
or roughening of the root, takes place. The procetA is a slower and 
more mechanical one than that which has just been spoken of as 
leading to the premature loss of teeth. 

In some persons the teeth become very deeply grooved on their 
outer or labial surface, just at the level of the gums ; this grooving, it 
3S possible, may be produced by mere mechanical abrasion of the sur- 
face under the tooth-brush and tooth-powder, especially when the gum 
has receded so as to expose the tooth beyond the limit of the enamel. 
But it is far more probable that the surface is first softened — decalci- 


Fig. 690. 
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fied, in fact — by the secretion of the gnms, and siibsecjnently mechanic- 
aHy removed ; and that there is no softened layer simply because it is 
rabbed away* as fast as it softens. And that a somewhat closely 
similar effect can be brought about without the use of the tooth-brush 
is shown by its occurrence in certain seals. 

Besides loss of substance thus brought abovit^ the teeth may be 
wasted by their whole surface being attacked. 'Of this rare form of 
erosion I have seen two instances ; the one in a case of acute dyspepsia, 
the other in the case of a young lady accidentally poisoned, with the 
effect of leaving long-continued gastric irritation. In the worst case 
ihe te(^th were very tender, in the other there was no "alteration of 
sensibility of the teeth ; in both there was marked loss of enamel, 
just as though the crown of the teeth had been immersed for a short 
time in acid, and the enamel which remained had lost polish to a slight 
4‘Xtent. Little more than an average amount of caries has occurred in 
the lirst-mentioncid cfi.se, recovery to perfect, health having been speedy; 
in the second case sufficient time lias not elapsed to enablo m^ to speak^ 
upon this point. 

The riitional treatment would seem to be the free use of alkaline 
washes, but in most cases tlie mischief would be done before it was 
discovered, and it is doubtful whether we could successfully combat 
the perpetually reproduced acidity by washes used at intervals. 

Diseases of the- Gums and Alveolar Processes. 

Extensive caries of the teeth is very commonly associated with, 
if not caused by, a highly vascular, soft, swollen condition of the 
gums, which secrete abundfintly a highly viscid saliva. Though this 
state of things is usually associated with general derangement of 
licalth, and particularly of digestion, the use of mildly alkaline and 
astringent tooth-powders and washes seems often markedly beneficial. 

The thin edges of the gums, where they come into contact with the 
teeth, arc liable to a form of creeping ulceration, very painful and 
tender, and oftentimes accompanied with much neuralgic pain in the 
side of the fac(). Wlicn neglected, these ulcers may become extensive, 
and the cheek, where it comes in contact with them, may also ulcerate. 
Thit^ sometimes occurs in otherwise healthy pei*soiis, but is more com- 
mon in the debilitated. Besides attention to general health, chlorate 
of potash should be given (best in the form of l 4 )zenges), but the main 
reliance must be placed upon the immediate destruction of the un- 
healthy surfaces. A single application of a solution of nitrate of 
silver (a drachm to the ounce) will generally bring an nicer into a 
liealing condition ; but the month should be carefully searched every 
day, and every fresh spot at once touched, as well as any old ones not 
presenting healing margins. With such care the cure is speedy, but, if 
neglected, it may drag on for weeks. A trivial source of irritation, 
such as an abrasion or other injury to the gums, or a half-erupted 
wisdom tooth, may serve as a starting-point for this form of ulcerative 
stomatitis, which, in a severe case, may extend all around the mouth 
and even the palate — in rare cases resulting in extensive necrosis of the 
subjacent bone ; in one cfiso, at least, in death. 

Ulcerations of the gums and inner surface of the lips, occurring in 
syphilitic persons, affect very much the same spots, but differ in the 
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more sluggish appearance * of the ulcers, and in the comparative 
absence of pain and tenderness in the parts afEected. ^ 

Another form of ulcer occurs upon the inner surface of the lips 
and cheek, or upon the gums over the root of the teeth, far from their 
edges. This is of frequent occurrence in some individuals,* Las little 
or no tendency to £,^ead, and does not infect the surfaces which touch 
it, and is generally cured by a single application of nitrate of silver. 
It originates generally in the follicular glands. 

A condition of chronic inflammation of the gums exists in uncleanly 
mouths, and leads to the premature loss of the teeth ; a similar con- 
dition acconapanies the loosening of the teeth in advanced life. It is 
somewhat intractable; the teeth, with their roughened and slightly 
absorbed roots, acting as a constant source of irritation. Those teeth 
which are past usefulness should bo removed, all tartar removed from 
those which remain, and astringent a]>plications, such as the glycerine 
of tannin, had recourse to ; by these means tlie usefulnevss of the teetli 
^ may be appreciably prolonged. Tartar is not often tlie cause of the 
loosening of the teeth, but its presence, by setting up extra irritation, 
greatly hastens their destruction when the gum has once begun to 
separate from them. 

The gums are subject to hypertrophies. Limited tumours, more 
or less pedunculated, may spring up between carious teedh, occupying 
the cavities of decay, or may thrust themscjlves up between the stumps 
of a decayed tooth. Sucli ‘‘polypi” of the gums gencndly* spring 
from the alveolo-dentar periosteum, close to iho (^Ige of a. socket, and 
differ hardly at all from normal gum in histological character. The 
extraction of the tooth involved will often be desirable, and the polypus 
may come with it ; if the extraction of the tooth is on any account un- 
ad visable, the growth may be cut away , and the stump destroyed .by 
escbarotics, but it generally recurs. 

No*hard and fast line can be drawn between polypi of the gum and 
epulis, the name usually applied to non-malignant broad-based growths 
of the gum. Like polypi, they spring from the periosteum, and recur 
unless this also is removed ; so that, for the cure of epulis, a portion of 
the alveolar border of the bone is generally removed with cutting for- 
ceps. The use of the dental drilling engine, carrying very small 
circular saws, renders it easy to remove portions of the alveolar borders 
and of the periosteum, without sacrificing the teeth; by its help an 
epulis can oftentimes be efficiently extirpated with no further injury 
to the teeth than the removal of a portion of their sockets, which is 
practically found not to interfere with their fixation. Sometimes 
epulis seems distinctly to bo caused by the irritation of diseased teeth; 
sometimes its origin is as clearly independent of any such influence. 

General hypertrophy affecting the whole gums and alveolar border 
is a comparatively rare disease. It is a pure hypertrophy, commencing 
genei*ally early in life, the teeth sometimes participating in the exces- 
sive development, and sometimes being of normal size. It may pro- 
duce great deformity, as in the case of Julia Pastrana, the “pig-faced ” 
woman, a model of whose mouth is here figured. (Pigs. 691, 692.) 
When the growth is of such size as to call for interference, it may be 
removed, by operation, the masses being pared away with a scalpel, or, 
if necessary, with bone-forceps. 

In a case (f. mt. 15) which came under my own notice, the disoaso 
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had affected a portion of the upper jat^:only, but was increasing^ 
TOpidly both in bulk and extent. The mother of the girl had suffered 
irom it to the extent of its producing great deformity, but was dead ; 
and the child’s relatives would not assent to any operative interference, 



which will doubtless have to be resorted to hereafter, on a more cxten- 
sive scale, and which migld, pcrhajis, have arrested its further spread. 

Long-continued irritation about the roots of a tooth will sometimes 
give rise to a thickening of the bone around it. These enlargements of 
the bone are genonilly sliglitly tender on pressure. Another form of 
exostosis (painless and free from tenderness) is common on the inner 
aspect of the lower jaw, nearly opposite to the ends of the roots of the 
teeth. These exostoses arc apt to be symmetrical on the two sides of 
the mouth, and occur over the sockets of sound teeth, with which tliey 
Lave, in fact, no relation ; they rarely attain to such size as to cause 
material inconvenience. 

Vascular 2'}{iaoKrs^ like small nievi, often occur between the necks 
of teeth ; they bleed on the smallest touch, and are troubleSorne to 
extirpate, as from their situation it is often impossible to get beyond 
their bases without tlie sficrifiee of sound teeth. Potassa fusa is the 
most efficient caustic for their destruction. 

In Mercurial ration- the gums arc swollen and red, and in severe 
cases deeply ulcc^rated and sloughing. The treatment for this condition 
hardly falls within the scope of this article, but it is mentioned liere 
because, especially in uncleanly mouths and in unhealthy subjects, 
effects somewhat similar have been observed where artiiicial teeth 
carried upon red vulcanite (which is coloured by vermilion) have 
been worn. At the instance of the late Dr. Bathurst Woodman, a 
committee of the Odontological Society collected a large mass of 
evidence upon this subject, with the result of failing to find the 
smallest valid evidence of this irritation having anything to do With 
the presence of m'^rcury in the vulcanite (‘’^ Trans. Odont. Society,” 

Odontalgia. — The occurrence of pain, referred either to a tooth 
or to some remote part of the face or head, is that which generally 
brings the patient to seek relief, and the relief of this is all that will 
ordinarily be asked of the general Surgeon. It will be therefore con- 
venient to group together the various conditions which may cause 
pain, and to give a few hints as to the readiest means of arriving at a 
diagnosis. 
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Often a mere inspection of the mouth, aided perhaps by a dentist's 
mirror, will reveal the nature of the evil;^but leaving out of the question 
those cases in which the cause is obvious, I will take those only ui 
which no cavities of any size are visible, or, if there are any, only such 
as are efficiently iilled. 

Pain that is paroxysmal, being severe at times and at others 
wholly absent, is gl^erally due to a diseased but living tooth-pulp ; 
pain that is constant, varying but little, to diseased tissues around a 
dead or dying tooth. 

In making aii examination, after carefully inspecting all the teeth, 
and searchiivg them ov(ir with a finely pointed dentist's pi'obc, tap 
gently each tooth in succession on the affected side ; then press each 
firmly home into its socket, taking the pressure off suddenly; then 
press each from side to side ; and, lastly, press with the sof/i part of the 
finger firmly *over the roots of each tooth. If no painful sensation is 
elicited by these procedures, tluu’e is no inflarnmixtioii of the alveolar 
periosteum, no impending alveolar abscess, and the cause of the pain 
is to be fioiight in a living tooth-pulp, or in an exostosis of the root 
(which }}iayj\nt give rise to tenclcrness under such examination). 

But the existence of moderate tenderness does not absolutely prove 
the death of the nerve; it only points to its being diseased, probably 
dying, and this is the next point to {iscertain. 

Try each tooth with hot and cold water, if necessary isolating each 
one by means of the rubber dtim, or with heated instruments of such 
bulk as to warm up the whole tooth. If the tooth is conscious of 
change of temperature, the nerve is alive; if it is hurt by it, the 
nerve is unhealthy ; if a considerable degree of cold is grateful to it, 
the nerve is almost surely infiamed, and will die if it is not destroyed 
by applications for that purpose. 

If the nerve be dead, the cause of pain will probably be the irrita- 
tion set up by its decomposed remains escaping through the apical 
foramen, and the pulp-cavity must therefore be opened, its contents 
evacuated, and carbolic acid or creasote freely used. 

But without proper instruments, specially devised for passing up 
into the root-canals, etc., the chances of success ai*e small, and the tootli 
had better be extnw^ted ; even in the hands of a skilful dentist its 
preservation is not coi’tain. 

Sometimes, however, the mere opening np of the pulp-chatnber, 
and the consequent removal of tension caused by pus or gas within it, 
will without further H^reatment relieve the pain. 

Perhaps, on opening up the pulp-cavity, the nerve may l>o found to 
retain some vitality, although it was too nearly dead to respond to the 
application of heat or cold tiirough the substance of the tooth. In such 
a case, a free application of creasote will allay pain almost at once. 

If, however, the nerve be alive, the temporary aim of alleviating 
pain will be gained by the insertion, on a pledget of wool, of a little 
carbolic acid. The question of its ulterior treatment depends on its 
condition. 

A nerve that is largely exposed, and has aclied much, can rarely be 
restored to health, and the prospect is still less promising if it has 
begun to suppurate. In such cases the nerve must be destroyed before 
the tooth can be filled, and an arsenical application, made with due 
precautions (see page 317), had better be at once inserted. 
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It may not, for other reasons, be worth while to make any attempt 
to preserve the tooth, but it must not be forgotten that it is never 
necessary, merely for the cure of pain, to remove a tooth the nerve of 
which is alive. 

It may be that careful examination has not revealed the existence 
of periosteal mischief, nor of an unhealthy tooth-pi^lp, and yet that the 
pain is really due to a tooth. Its roots may be e^^ostosed, or they may 
be roughened and rendered irregular and pointed by absorption, and yet 
little tenderness bo elicited on manipulating it. Or the pulp may be 
the seat of calcifications, or it may bo in a state of irritation from the 
exposure of sensitive dentine at the neck of the tool h, tliQ gum having 
receded from it. And in making your examination do not forget that 
you may have cliancfid upon the moment of death of the pulp, wlum 
the cfFects djiie to its decomposition are not 3 ^et setup, but all symptoms 
have for the moment disapj>earod, so. that in a doubtful and difficult 
case the examination must bo repeated twice or three times at in- 
tervals of a day or two. 

The difficulty of diagnosing the cause of pain, sometimes m^t slight, 
even when it is distincily referred to the teeth, is tenfold more difficult 
when it takes the form of neuralgia elscwhci‘o in the face or Lead. 

Notwithstanding the opinion of the late Dr. Anstie and others that 
facial neuralgia is rarely duo to the teeth, I am convinced tliat it is 
very often so caused, and that much needless suffering is allowed to 
continue owing to misapprehension on this subject. Because a neuralgia 
comes on after fatigue, is relieved or driven away by a meal, is benefited 
by a course of quinine or otlicr tonics, and there is no local pain in 
any tooth, it is often at once concluded that its cause is elsewhere. 

But, as a, matter of fact, there is absolutely nothing in the way of 
symptoms which will serve to establish this conclusion ; a neuralgia 
sot* up by teeth differs oftontiines in no respect from one set up by an 
iin discoverable cause, save only that, on ade(j[uate examination, ^dental 
iniscliicf may be found. 

Every case of facial neuralgia for which no other cause can be 
found sliould be submitted to an experienced eye for examination, 
because many of the conditions which commonly set it arc very 
liable to bo overlooked. 

Neuralgia is caused — (1.) By affections of the tooth-pulp. Most 
comrrionly by a localized patch of inflammation upon the pulp (see page 
317) ; less often by general inflammation; by partial death and inflam- 
mation of the remainder; by irregular calcificati6n of the tooth-pulp, 
a condition very difficult to diagnose ; by iiTitation of the pulp through 
exposure of sensitive dentine, or approximation to it of largo metallic 
fillings. 

(2.) By affections of the surrounding parts. Periostitis of the 
alveolo-dentar periosteum, of a chronic form; exostosis of the root, and 
coincident periostitiS, or consequent interference with the nerve fibrils 
entering the tooth, or even with the main nerve-trunk of the jaw ; 
roughening of the roots by absorption ; difficult eruption of teeth, 
(almost always wisdom teeth). 

Neuralgic pain due to teeth may affect any of the branches of the 
fifth nerve, and may extend to other nerves with which the fifth , is 
connected. 

The following sites, or foci, of pain are given far as may h© in 
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the order of their frequency of occurrence: — the parietal region, the 
fellow-tooth of the other jaw, the supra-orbital notch, the infra-orbital 
foramen, the eyeball (the mischief would generally be^ found in an 
upper tooth), the ear and region of temporo-maxillary articulation, and 
the region of mental foramen, or the bicuspid tooth. In these last 
instances the lower#wisdom tooth is most frequently the offender. 

It is generally said that the severer forms of neuralgia are never 
due to dental irritation. This is generally, but not universally, true. 
I have seen a case due to an impacted wisdom tooth, in which most 
excruciating agony in the eyeball recurred at regular times, twice in 
the twenty-four hours. It was instantly cured by the removal, which 
was difficult, of the misplaced tooth. 

The pain, in rarer instances, may be referred to the occipital nerve, 
or to the arm and shoulder. * 

Any or all of those secondary affections which occur in connection 
with neuralgia duo to other causes, may occur when the neuralgia owes 
its origin to diseased teeth. 

Thus ^spasmodic contraction of the raasseter is a common complica- 
tion of difficult eruption of a lower wisdom tooth; wry-neck, strabismus, 
and ptosis arc examples of muscular disturbances which have been un- 
questionably traced to dental irritation. 

A very slight degree of paralysis of the arm and hand of the side 
affected, amounting to not much more than a sense of effort in using 
them, is not at all rare. Amaurosis has been clearly traced •to this 
cause ; and deafness during eruption of wisdom teeth is not very rare. 
Injection of the conjunctiva on the affected side is sometimes un- 
doubtedly associated with dental neuralgia, and there is hence reason, 
to believe it probable that deep-seated inflammation of the eye may bo 
thus set up. Epileptiform convulsions are believed to have been traced 
to the irritation set up by teeth. 

It may bo noticed that almost all the diseased conditions to which 
• teeth are liable have been enumerated as causes of neuralgia ; under 
what circumstances the same apparent conditions cause local tooth- 
ache, neuralgia, or no symptoms at all, we do not know. But the same 
tooth, with no apparent local change, may give rise to toothache one 
day, to neuralgia the next, and to nothing at all on the -third; and look- 
ing to the great frequency of diseases of the teeth and to the compara- 
tive rarity of neuralgia, it is obvious that there must be some concur- 
rence of influences no^ always present to produce this result. 

The Extraction of Teeth may he called for in order to give space for 
the more orderly arrangement of the remaining teeth ; because the 
tooth is misplaced and is a source of irritation ; or because it is painful 
and does not admit of being restored to a healthy condition. 

As a general rule it may be said that, provided there be enough left 
of it to make its preservation worth while, no tootlwneed be extracted 
as incurable unless its roots are materially altered by long-standing 
irritation. A first or a recent gumboil admits of tolerably certain cure, 
if only the roots of the tooth are fairly pervions. 

The object to be attained is to remove the tooth with the smallest 
possible injury to its alveolus. In the case of many teeth with divert 
gent or convergent fangs, injury is inevitable, the form of the part 
being such that the tooth could not be removed were not the socket 
either yielding or sufficiently fragile to break. 
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The alveolus becomes absorbed during the cicatrization which 
ensues, but if it is severely injured in extraction, or if it has been ren- 
dered unhealthy by prolonged inflammation, the healing prf)cess may be 
retarded by repeated exfoliation of small fragments from its edges. 

To secure the best results, a large assortment of forceps is indis- 
pensable — not less certainly than fourteen or tift^*en pairs — and many 
more are often advantageously employed, so thaC the instrument may 
exactly fit the tooth for which it is intended. 

The blades of forceps must be very nicely tempered, so as not to be 
brittle, and 3a‘t to rcitain their edge, must come to a ver^^ thin, almost 
sharp edge, so as to readilj^ pass bed/ween the tooth and the gum, and 
when grasping a tooth should exactly fit to its neck, so as to be in con- 
tact at every point. 

The tooth should be very lightly grasped by the forcfps, which are 
then firmly thrust up or down, as the case may be, so that the thin 
edges of their bladt^s pass betwetiu the gum and the tooth, right down 
to and even a little within the edge of the alveolus. Then the grasp of 
the hand upon the handles is tightened, so that the bladet^^ may grip 
the neck of tlie tooth, which is then removed by that ^ direction of 
movement most appropriate to the particular tooth. 

Well-fitting forceps, wlien properly applied, should so grasp the 
tooth as not to admit of the slightest slip or motion between the two ; 
they, in fact, should be tantamount to a simple elongation of the tootli, 
by mesns of which wo can grasp it and exert a sullicieiit leverage to 
move it without calling for t^xtreme effort. 

Unless the crown of the tooth be of considerable strength, the 
handles of the forceps must not be gripped too tightly, lest, with the 
leverage gained by the shortness of the jaws as eomi)ared with the 
handles, the tooth be crushed. The handles should be kept in some 
degrees separated by the fleshy part of the thumb. The upper incisors 
and canines have roots apxoroachiiig to regular cones, and may^he most 
easily detached from their sockets by the use of slight rotation. No* 
such rotation can be emjdoyed in the case of lower incisors and canines, 
which have roots flattened from side to side, and tliese must be removed 
by the alternation of inward and outward movements. 

The outer alveolar plate being far more yielding than the inner, 
teeth are removed by an outward motion, preceded by a slight 
mward motion, continued only till the tooth is found to yield slightly. 
Mut in the position of the lower wisdom tooth (and to some extent 
of ^the second lower molar), the inner alveolar plate is weaker tlian the 
oiit^JT, and therefore traction should be made chiefly towards it. In 
every\caso the operator should carefully boar in mind the direction and 
form of) the roots of the tooth he is extracting, and should be prepared 
so to vi^ry the movement of his hand as to follow the line of least 
resistance as he discovers it, and so to meet the difficulties interposed 
by any p^bnormal form of root. And if one side of the tooth be much 
more lAreakened by decay than the other, traction should, cc^teris 
paribus^ be made towards, rather than from, the weak side. 

When a tooth is decayed quite down to or below the level of the 
gum, stump-forceps must be employed. These differ from others in 
the thinness and sharpness of their blades, adapting them to jjass well 
within the margin of the alveolus. If the tooth have more than one 
root, one only should be attempted at a time ; it is a safe and frequent 
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practice to grasp one root (the strongest) of a lower molar with stump- 
forceps, in preference to grasping the whole with ordinary lower molar 
forceps, as in the event of only one root being thus extracted, the 
removal of the other will be easy, whereas a lower molar once broken 
in an unsuccessful attempt at its removal is an exceeding difficult tooth 
to extract. 

Sometimes a tooth is decayed down to that stage when its removal 
entire is all but impossible, 'whilst the several roots yet cohere so 
strongly as to render their separate removal with stump-forceps very 
uncertain ; this is especially apt to happen with upper molars. It 
becomes necessary to divide the roots, and this is best done by drill- 
ing, with the engine employed by dentists for many operations, a deep 
pit in the centre of the stump (a painless operation, such teeth being 
almost always^dead) ; into this hole a spear-pointed elevator efr the eleva- 
tor blade of my own stump-forceps is introduced, and the tooth split. 
The removal of the individual roots will then be easy. The elevator 
is a very use^l instrument for the extraction of lower wisdom teeth, 
and of many stumps ; the most useful forms have blades terminating 
in small spear-points, or in a concave, sharp-edged l>lade, similar to 
one jaw of a pair of stump-forceps. The elevator is employed as a 
lever, making use of a neighbouring tooth as a fulcrum ; it is a 
dangerous instrument in unskilful liands, but invaluable in skilled 
ones. It should always bo so grasped that but a short length projects 
unguarded beyond the operator’s thumb, and the left luuid shcnild bo 
held so as at the same time to steady the jaw, and guard against the 
chances of a slip. 

There <aro teeth which it is impossible to remove without undue 
violence and injury to surrounding parts, but such are seldom met 
with. Thus, sometimes, lower wisdom teeth arc so impacted between 
the ascending ramus and the second molar that they cannot bo safely 
removed, and the second molar may have to be sacrificed. But an 
^elevator, in skilled and careful hands, will often prize out such a tooth 
even when it looks very unpromising. 

When many teeth have been simultaneously removed, the breath is 
rendered foetid and the patient caused much discomfort by the decom- 
posing blood-clots in the mouth, and sometimes by ulceration of the 
wounded gums. The use of a disinfectant wash .adds much to comfort 
and healthy action, and some such formula as*this is both efficient and 
agreeable: — Acid carbplici, 3j. ; liq. potassoo, 3j.; eau de Cologne, ; 
aquae, ad. ^ss. ; a teaspoonfial to be added to a wine-glass of water. 

The most frequent untoward accident resulting from the extraction 
of a tooth is persistent haemorrhage. In this event the socket should 
be thoroughly cleaned from blood-clots, and well syringed with cold 
water ; mild styptics should be applied, such as an ethereal solution of 
tannin, or dry tannin introduced on wool, and wi^h this the socket 
carefully plugged till it is full, pressure being made upon it by a pad 
above it, on which the teeth are kept closed by means of a chin ban- 
dage. The most efficient material with which a socket can be plugged 
is matico leaf, softened in warm water; but this is a little difficult of 
application, and not always at hand. The object should bo to stay the 
bleeding mainly by mechanical means, or by inducing the formation 
of a firm clot in the socket, rather than by powerful styptics such aa 
perchloride of iron or nitrate of silver, which leave the mouth in a very 
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sore and nnhealtliy state, besides incurring the danger, in a person of 
haBmorrhagic diathesis, of making fresh bleeding surfaces. Practically 
they need h|irdly ever be used. 

Fracture of portions or of the whole thickness of the jaw were 
comparatively common in the days of the old key instrument, but even 
now occur occasionally, even in the hands of pr^fetitioners presumably 
skilful. They do not call for any special remark here, and may be 
treated on general principles. 

The Iteplaccment of Lost Teeth by artificial substitutes does not come 
within the scope of this article, although the aid of the dentist is often 
sought to fill up the gaps left by surgical operations, gunshot wounds, 
sypliilitic necrosis, and the like, or to make an apparatus for fixing the 
fragments of a broken jaw. 

For thih latter purpose, the more cumbrous apparatus formerly in 
vogue has been, to a large extent, superseded by the simple wire-splint 
of Mr. Hammond, which, especially as improved by my 'friend and 
colleague, Mr. Moon, fulfils all the requirements of a^ splint, while 
subjecting the patient to a minimum of inconvenience. In principle 
it consists merely of two pieces of stout but soft wire — one fitted as 
accurately as time allows around the inner surface of the necks of the 
teeth, the other around the outer surface ; the two being laced togetlnu' 
by binding wires passing between the teeth, and twisted tight on the 
outer si)lint-wire. 

There is, however, one class of cases in which it is often a matter 
of doubt whether a surgical operation or mechanical aid offers the 
preferable alternative, and very divergent oj^inions may be held upon 
the matter. 

As a rule, Surgeons regard all cases of chfi palate as amenable to 
operation, and are apt to be satisfied with a surgical success which 
has effected but little improvtuneiit in voice and speech. Dentists, per- 
haps, go too far in the opposite direction. It is, of course, au e:uormous 
advantage to the patient to be independent of mechanical aids, which 
may get out of order at inconvenient times, and hence, cceteris 'parihas^ 
operation is to be preferred. I have no experience of the result of 
closure of the hard palate by Dieffenbach^s operation, as regards im- 
provement in voice, but can hardly imagine any objection to its per- 
formance where the amount of palate existing offers any prospect of 
success, so that probabljs operative treatment is, in all favourable cases, 
preferable to the mechanical closure of the gap in the hard palate. 

But there are a large number of cases of division of the soft 
palate which may be successfully united by operation without con- 
ferring upon the patient the advantage hoped for. When the soft parts 
are scanty, the vehim formed by the operation is so tense, and has suclx 
slight range of motion, that it is unable to fairly close the road to the 
posterior nares, and the patient is comparatively little benefited. An 
artificial apparatus is better than a very tense velum ; so far so, that 
in the practice of Dr. Kingsley, of New York, who has done very much 
for the improvement of these apparatus, a velum united by a thoroughly 
successful surgical operation was, with the knowledge and consent of 
the operating Surgeon, slit up again, and an artificial velum inserted 
with the best results. Indeed, one of the most eminent of American 
Surgeons, Dr. H. J. Bigelow, of Boston, told me that he now performed 
cleft-palate operations compamtively seldom, having been so pleased 
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with the result attained by artificial substitutes as compared with vela 
formed by operation. 

Artificial vela are made of a form of vulcanite which, after being 
fully vulcanized, remains soft and fl.exible ; the material is perfect for 
the purpose, save only that it perishes* after a time, so requires renewal, 
and that it is trouble^ue to manipulate. The soft and flexible portion 
of the apparatus is kept in place partly by its own accurate adaptation 
to the margins of the cleft, partly by being attached to a gold or 
vulcanite plate covering a part or all of the palate. 

An accurate impression is first taken of the parts in plaster of Paris, 
which is the oAly material suited for the purpose, as it is put into the 
mouth in a condition sufllciently fluid to adapt itself to soft parts 
without displacing them. The taking of the plaster impression requires 
not a little dexterity and management, but a good model onte secured, 
the remaining steps are compamtively easy. 

A model in gutta-percha is made of the future soft, flexible 
portions of tlui apparatus ; this is so made as to pass through the cleft, 
and to expand out both above and below its margin. It will thus hold 
up in place almost independently of the supporting palate-plate, except 
that it can slip backwards into the pharynx. 

Having got a satisfactory dummy velum in gutta-percha, metal 
moulds are made from this, and in thcjsc the vulcanite one is vulcanized. 

A well-made, well-adapted artificial velum is gripped by the 
muscular margin of the cleft, and moves freely with the soft*parts, 
passing back to the back of the pharynx and efficiently cutting off the 
pharynx from the nares when required. The patient requires some 
little education before the voice loses its unpleasant tone in speaking, 
but the most satisfactory results are attainable. On the other hand, 
the apparatus is of necessity expemsive ; it require a vast deal of time 
and patience for its successful manufacture and adaptation, and the 
soft rubber wears out so that the vela require renewal. 

To meet this objection, Dr. Suerson has adopted a simpler, but, in 
some cases, thoroughly efficacious plan ; he carries back horizontally 
from the palate a rigid, immovable plate, extending nearly to the 
posterior wall of the pharynx, and finds that the muscular walls grip 
this sufficiently to answer most practical purposes. Personally, I have 
no experience of Dr. Suerson’s obturators ; they are able, however, to 
bo made with less trouble, and therefore more cheaply, and do not 
wear out. ' , 

Gaps resultant upon surgical operation or upon syphilis require 
somewhat different treatment. The apparatus which closes them should 
not, as in congenital cleft palate, pass within the cleft, but should 
merely bridge it over; and this for tv/o reasons — the one, that the edges 
of such cleft are lowly organized, irritable, and very liable to ulceration 
upon the smallest pressure; the other, that they t<md to contract and 
close of themselves, and this process would of coui'se be greatly hindered 
by an obturator impinging upon their margins. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

DISEASES OF THE JAWS. 

Injuries. — S ee Fractures and Dislocations. 

Fissure of the Palate, or Cleft Palate. — This cqn^enita^^^ 
tion consists of a mesial fissure of the uyula alone, qt of it and tW, soft 
extending sometimes along the hard palate, and occasionally 
forwards to the upper lip, tliiis presenting the concomitant condition of 
single or donhlo hare-lip. Rarely the lip and hard palate are fissured 
without involving the soft palate. 

On opening the mouth the fissured condition is at once seen, and 
its ohvioug. intcrfm’e^ speecK and deglutition are r^ililjr elicited; 

the patieni apeaking with a snufHing, nasal tone of^voice, and in We act 
of fiiwallowiug fluids some of the fluid regurgitates, and may esfiape 
through the nose. 

The following description of this malformation, and of the opera- 
tion, known as Stiiphyloraphy, for its curative treatment, is from the 
pen of my colleague, Mir. William Rose, who, as formerly the assistant 
to Sir William Fergusson, has had considerable experience with regard 
to cleft palate, and has himself operated in many cases with very suc- 
cessful results. 

Thi^conditioR is. the result of au arrest of development pccurriiog 
about the sexioud or third nionfh of foetal life. At lhis period the 
superior maxlllai, with the exception of those portions of the bones 
which afterwards bear the incisor teeth, are developed separately from 
tlie first of the four series of visceral arches ; but the central ^portion 
of the upper lip, together with tliose parts of the superior maxillsa ' 
just referred to, are developed from the median bud. This central and 
at present isolated portion is the seat of one, and some say two, ossific 

centres, and is known as the intermaxillary 
Fig. (503.*. bone, or “os incisiorum,” which about the 

eighth week begins to unite with the maxill 89 
proper. Should arrest of development take 
place before the coalescence of those lateral 
portions with the intermaxillary bone, a double 
hare-lip and cleft palate is the result. (See 
Fig. 093 .) In well-marked cases of this de- 
JFormity the maxillt© are widely separated from 
tlie intermaxillary bone, which in addition 
projects forward, forming a sort of nodule, 
covered by the central part of the upper lip, 
and is attached to and solely supported by the 
anterior inferior termination of the septum 
nasi. Although the treatment of hare-lip is 
entered into in another part of this work, it 
may be well to draw attention to the slender 
support which in such cases this intermaxillary bone possesses; as this 
fact renders the stunted incisor teeth which afterwards appear in it 

* After Mason. ^ 
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quite useless for biting, and the patient^s appearance unsightly from 
their forward projection. 

This latter condition is obviated by the method adopted by some 
Surgeons of breaking the process backwards; but, as was pointed out by 
Sir William Fergusson, this generally resulted in the teeth growing 
horizontally instead vertically, thus destroying their utility. 

In the next le ss s eve re form Qf_the.. deformity, the intermaxillary 
bone h.aajaillited.tQ p^ie.,of t^he maxillm and not to the otE^er — itjisually 
unit es on the r ight side— and the cleft extends through the hard and 
soft^jgalate^,aiid^^^^^^ through the alveolar ri^e and lip to the of 
the median liiJe, into the left nostril. This constitutes the usual form 
of single hare-lip and cleft palate. When arrest of development occurs 
after the formation of the alveolar arch- — that is, after the tenth or 
eleventh week* — the union of the hard and soft palate, which ’takes place 

from before backwards, 
may fail at any period, Fig. 095 .* 

and thus are presented to 
the Surgeon varying de- 
grees of cleft, from the 
bifid uvula to an entii’e 
cleft, reaching as far for- 
ward Jts the alveolar ridge. 

(See Figs. 094, 095.) TJio 
width, thickness of edge, 
and slope of the sides of 
the cleft are also extremely 
various, but should bo 
carefully noted. In the 
worst cases there is scarcely any attempt at the formation of the 
palatal processes. 

It should also be borne in mind that the vomer covered by the nasal 
mucous membrane is often attached to one edge of the palate, usually 
the right, as this condition when present forms an element of difficulty 
in the performance of the operation of splitting the palate, recently sug- 
gested and successfully performed by the late Sir William Fergusson. 

Age for Operation . — With the aid of chloroform •and one of the 
many newly improved gags, the operation for closure of a cleft in the 
palate, invol ving either the soft parts only or both the hard and soft, 
may be performed a^ a much earlier period of life than formerly. 
Before the introduction of anaesthetics, the greatest courage and self- 
control on the part of the patient were necessary, in order to enable 
the Surgeon to perform this most difficult of surgical operations. 
Within the last few years, successful results have been obtained in 
children as young as three years (Billroth succeeded in one instance, 
the child being under twelve months, without chl^)roform), but it is* 
not generally advisable to operate earlier than this ; at the same time, 
there is no doubt that the earlier the operation bo performed the less 
will be the impediment in the patient's speech. 

Space does not allow of our entering into a detailed description of ^ 
the various gags now in use. Suffice it to say that the simplest and 
most efficacious is an instrument (Fig. G96) a modification by Mr. Bose 
of the unilateral gag (Fig. 697) used by the late Sir W, Fergusson. 
The action of the palate muscles, particularly the levator palati, in 
* ♦ After Mason. 
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Fig. G98. 


drawing asunder the edges of the soft palate, has received considerable 

attention from various Sur- (>97 

Fig. C96.* geons, and thirty yea#s 

ago Sir W. Fergusson first 
brought before the* profes- 
sion his method of dividin^l 
the muscles from behind 
with bis triangular knife. 

Pollock, Sedillot, and other 
8 n rgeons have practised 
division of the palate mus- 
cles by making an incision 
ill tlie soft palate of about 
an iiKih in length (see Fig. 

GJh)), parallel to the edge 
of the cleft, but Fergusson’s 
plan possesses the advan- 
tage of being less likely to 
interfere with the vascular 
supply, besides being more 
scientific. 

Operation . — The patient 
being placed upon a table 
in a good light, and chloroform haying been ad- 
ministered, the mouth should be ppenejd 
with the. gag. The first step in the 
operation consists in passing thej^i- 
angular knife (Fig. G98) beMu^^e 
paJate..(Fig. 699) first on, one sWg jand 

then on the other^ aud pres^ing^ it 

outwax'ds so as to divide the <levator 
palati as it lies between the pte ryg oid 
plates. Til is of t(y:i causes sharp himnor- 
rhage, and the pharynx should be kept 
clear of blood by being frequently- 
swabbed with small sponges. Shojilcl 
tlie palato-glossus or palato-i^haiyagas 
bo soph to exercise any aptip Q, on tl^ o 
sides, their fibres ^may be snippe d wit h 
the scissors, the half uvula bein g dr^w n 
towards the median line with s mpot h 
forceps, in order to make the rauacles 
tense. 

The second step <5onsists in p aring 
the edges of the cleft with a 
row-bladed knife (see Fig. 698) — ^the 
merest shaving is sufficient — and the 
easiest way to effect this is to seize the 
one half of the uvula with a pair of 
fine hooked forceps, and, entering the 
point of the knife close to the forceps, 
with its back towards the tongue, cut 

* The sliding ring passing up on either side of the hinge keeps the gag in 
pcMsition ; the large end being used for adults, the other for children. c ^ 
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Upwards to the apex of the cleft* Repeating this on the other side, a 
continuous piece may frequently be removed. • 

I f ^ the soft palate only be involved^ the third and lasif step m ttie 
operation7TBat;“bf pass^^^ stltplm,^^. an^ the 


Pio. 



Fig. 700.* 




Fig, 


tQ gother ,jmay novy be cfCcctod,. Wire, 
horsehair, and silk sutures have all 
been used with success, and have each 
their advocates ; but fine silk thread, 
well waxed, is, on the whole, easiest of manipulation. 

The introduction of the sutures is best acc^omplishcd by the man- 
oouvre attributed to Mr. Avory. A curved needle set in a handle, with 
an eye close to the point (see Fig. G98), and armed with a waxed 
thread of ordinary sized suture-silk, is passed from below upwards, 
about a quarter of an inch from the cut margin of the fissure ; the 
thread is seized with forceps close to the eye of the needle, and drawn 
as a double thread out of the mouth, with the single ends also hang- 
ing out ; when the needle is withdrawn, leaving the thread doubio 
through^hat edge of the palate. A similar doubio thread is then passed 
from below upwards, through the other margiu, at the same distance from 
the cut surface and exactly opposite the first thread. Thus, there is now 

a double thread through 
each side of the fissure. Fig. 702. 

(Fig. 700.) The left-hand 
loop, A, is xioxt passed 
tliroiigli tlio right, u, and 
o« pulling the ends of the 
right thread, c C, the left is 
drawn through the right 
side. By holding one end 
and pulling on the loop, 

A, the thread will become 

single, and the ends may remaiif hanging out, one 
at either corner of the mouth ready, when the 
other stitches are passed, to bo drawn tight and * 
made fast. Two, three, or four threads are in- 
troduced in like manner, and then each is tied 
securely, first with a slip knot (Fig. 701), and 
then with a double reef. Care should be taken not to draw the threads 
too tight, lest the circulation in the edges of the flaps be interfered with 
^ * After Mason. 
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by pressure, as it should be borne in mind that a good deal of swelling 
gfenerally follows, and, if the edges be drawn too^closely together, their 
mutual presstre will hazard the occurrence of primary union. (Fig. 702.) 

In pascs. where the cl.eit>,jaxteM.s it will be 

necessaiy, in addition to th e steps a lre ady men tipned. to adopt one or 
other of the two metlTods about to be described, Ch order to bring the 
edges together. If the gap in the hard palate be not too wide or exten- 
sive, the whole cleft maybe closed at one operation. ThpjBxat-ineiliod — 
introduced by T)r. Warren, of Boston, but known most generally as 
Langembeck^s operati on — consists in separating the mucous an d peri- 
osteal tissue Tfom the., bpne,^^ a curved bluntec t instrumen t, 

called a raspatory (Fig. 703), through a short incision mad e down to 
the bon^ «lpiQ“^fo the alveolar ridge bn cTfKei^ side of the cTeltT iBy 
carefully manoeuvring the instrument, the soft tissues' covering the 
hard palate may bo so loosened as to be readily drawn to the median 
line with sutures. The bleeding is sometimes smart, and care" should 
bo taken not to wound the posterior palatine artery. • . 

In very severe cases of cleft, and where the tissue covering jthe 
bone is e^xtremely thin, this method frequently fails; and it wfis 
this failure that induced the late Sir WiUianrTeigusson, in 1873, to 


Fia. 703. 


Ftg. 704. 




practisQ,^o£^o^qmy, which in his skil- 
ful hands was attended with very 
successful results. It seems, how- 
ever, that this operation was not 
novel, as Dieffienbach in 1845 sug- 
gested a somewhat similar plan, which, however, had but little triS, 
and still less success, on the continent. 

The following is a brief description of the operation of osteotomy, 
as performed by Sir William Fergusson. Thn ^dges of th ^ 
been pared, and the palate muscles diyidGd»J 3 Li ie or two holes, accordin g 
to the length of the fissure, are bored through the bone on either side^ 
exactly oppos^ebach qther^ with a snuill brad-awl, ab out 
an inoE”&6^^ ma^n. (Fig. 7047) ’TTErough- iixese t hrftrdu 
(waxed silk irbesf)b 0 tre passed, in the manner previously deftcribed.Jbiit 
are pot drawn ^ight, A series of punctures nftTp t 

made near the idveolar ridge (Fig. 704), parallel tn 
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winch 

is 'now inserted aii(^^ to^ cJKfe 

Mr. F. lilasoii, of St. rThomas’s Hospital, claims to have ^ggested this 
preliminary use of the brad-awl, to prevent the chisel splintering the 
bone. It should ba mentioned that if the vomer be attached to one 
edge of the cleft, iris extremely difficult to pass the stitches, and im- 
possible, without detaching the vomer, to bring that edge of the 
palate on to a lower horizontal plane, which it is of great importance 
to effect, in order to lessen tlie height of the vault of the mouth, so 
essential to the ultimate improvement in speech. In such cases, there* 
fore, it is advisable to strip the soft tissues oft* the bone on that side, 
as just described. By slightly twisting the handle of tho chisel, the 
palatal process of the maxilla is broken from its anterior connections, 
and when this is repeated on the opposite side, the edges of the cleft 
in the hard palate can be approximated. The use of the chisel causes 
considerable luemorrhage, which, however, can readily be J3taunched 
by plugging* the lateral apertures with lint. Threads should now bo 
passed, ready for tying, tlirougb the edges of tlie soft palate down 
to the apex of the uvula, and those lying loose in the holes bored in 
tbe hard palate having now been drawn tight, all tho stitches should 
be fastened off in the usual way. 

A purgative, such as a full dose of castor oil, may be given with 
advantage about the third day after tho operation, to get rid. of the 
clotted blood which may have been swallowed during this procedure. 

It is usual to remove the stitcbes on Bac f ourtlLilay, and it is often 
a nice’questioii to decide, in a doubtful case, whether to leave them in 
a little longer, or to take them out for fear of their causing liarmful 
irritation. The plugs of lint should be removed on the second or third 
day. It is very important that the patient should be in a good state *of 
general health at the time of the operation, — more especially free from 
^cold, as any increase in the secretion in tbe nares tends to ooze through 
between the edges and prevent primary union. 

For the first week after the operation, the patient must not speak, 
should be kept perfectly quiet in bed (if able to write should be pro- 
vided with a slate and pencil), with tho head low, so ihat any mucus 
forming may drain back into the pharynx. A fluid diet should bo 
ordered, consisting of milk, beef-tea, eggs beaten up, and plain soups 
taken cold, for the first twenty-four hours. 

The improvement fti the speech is generally slow, but much may bo 
done by practice ; the patient being taught to open the mouth wide, 
and to endeavour to pronounce each letter distinctly, with the nostrils 
kept closed between the fingers. 

There is a great deal to be said in favour of both tho methods just 
described of closing the hard palate. Langenbeck’s operation seems to 
be more applicable to the less severe forms of cleft in the hard palate, 
while Sir William’s operation can be performed in cases where the 
former could not be adopted, i.e., when the soft tissues covering the 
bone are extremely thin, and the cleft very wide. 

Daring the three last years of Sir William’s life, he used the chisel 
in more than eighty cases, most of which were successful, and many 
of them, cases in which no operation had previously been considered 
possiUe. In three instances necrosis of the detached portion of the 
: palate j^i^tocess occurred, and the result was necessarily unsatisfactory; 
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but it should be remembered that in Langenbeck’s operation, sloughing 
of the soft parts is, in severe cases, not rare. m 

In perforations of the hard or soft palate, ^caused generally by 
syphilitic ulceration, no operation for their closure can with any con- 
fidence be recommended, for the loss of tissue is fo decided, and the 
patient’s general constitution so depraved, that primary union can 
hardly be looked for. In these cases an iibtwrator of vulcanite or 
india-rubber, to close the aperture and render the speech more distinct, 
is all that can be done. 

Mechanical Treahncni , — As ^ substitute for any operative Jj^o- 
oeduro to effect the closure of Cleft !Paiate, an a/riijicuil ^:>«Ja?e'“may, 
perhaps, be constructed, and worn with much advantage. TSIrr A. 
Nasmyth brought forward this mode of treatment in 184f5, and Mr. 
C. H. Stearns, at the same time, in America. Thc^g,late or obturator 
is made of various materials, — ^a gold or ivory plate, caoutchouc, etc* 
Mr. Sercombe has brought this resource to such perfection, in its 
adaptation to very extensive clefts, as to render an operation more a 
matter of choice than of necessity, for the improvement of the voice 
and performance of deglutition. Obviously, no obturator should be 
worn continuously, which can obstruct the development of the jaw in 
childhood, or cause absorption of the natural bone, and thereby 
enlarge the fissure. 

Disuasi^s of the Jaws. — Necrosis , — The J^ynts arc subject to NoiSJosis 
fromRt le^^t three qauscs : Syphilis, Exantlicmatous poison, especially 
that of scarlet fever, and Phosphorus. The latter form of Necrosis 
occurs among those whose occupation exposes them to the fumes of 
phosphorus, as in the making of lucifer matches. Dr. Wilks, among 
British writers, appears to have fii'st drawn attention to this source 
of necrosis, — in the Guy’s Hospital Reports of 1840—4.7. In Germany, 
phosphorus-necrosis was recognized as early as 1889, by Lorinser, who 
published a paper upon the subject in 1845, and was followed by other ^ 
authors. 

The mqde in which the necrosis is produced, seems to be by tlio 
entrance of phosphorus-fumes into the osseous structure of the jaws, 
through carious teeth or an open socket ; the disease never arising 
whqn the teeth of the workmen arc sound. The liability of the Two 
jaws to tliis necrosis appears to bo about equal, or witli a slight pre- 
ponderance against the lower jaw. Of 52 (^ases given by Germ«an 
authorities, 21 wc*ro of the upper jaw5^ 25 of the*^lowcr jaw ; in 5 both 
jaws were affected, and 1 case is iiTu*.ortain. The English statistics 
gathered by Mr. Salter point to nearly the same conclusions. ISxcel- 
lent specimens of the disease, as affecting both jaws, are to be found in 
the Museum of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Symptoms, — T\\e same symptoms arise, whatever be the cause 6f 
Necrosis ; but in that proceeding from phosphorus, they are most 
marked. Togthache, intermittent . at firsts becomes continuous ; the 
teeth loosen,^ and pus exudes from . the. sockets. The g^ums are swol len 
and teadarj and detached more or kss from the alveoli. Sw elling of 
the face takes j^lace^ to jej^aps a considerabTe " exten ts so that if only 
one side of the jawTs affected, a peculiar lop-sided appearance results ; 
one oi* more fistulous openings also discharge pus, and lead down to 
bare and dead bone. The generaL k^alth yields under the constant 
suffering, loss of food, and the poisonous innuencir of purulen^ matter 
swallowed daily. 
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Terminations . — Death ma y, at long^th, tak e pl ace from exhaustjpn^ 
or rapidly from gangrene nf lip s ; rec ^ery occa sionally 

ensu^j, with coiisidarableL loss oi. hone aiicl^^3jefo TKa.. r e p air, 

aftec„ni^osis-joi.thJ4^^ ia the formation 

of new bone being very prolific. A pTiiaic erBtQn& deoot^lt 
on the se qnestmij is almost ^^nstant>. and^^Jhas boen regarded as 
chamcJeristic of phosphoi^s"-neCTpsis. It is derived Trorri the peri- 
osteum, and then gh resembling true bone, it is decidedly of lower 
development. This deposit is not found in the disease of the upper 
jaw. It would seem also not to be peculiar to phosphorus-necrosis, 
the pumice-iike bone sometimes encrusting a sequestrum which has 
resulted apparently from rheumatic periostitis ; as shown by Mr. 
Perry’s case in the “ Medico- Chirurgical Transactions,” voL xxi. In a 
remarkable oase recorded by Mr. Thomas Smith, in the St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital Reports of 1805, phosphorus-necrosis of the entire 
lower jaw was followed by restoration of the jaw. The new bon© 
appears to l)e produced either from the periosteum, or from the sur- 
rounding soft parts when the periosteal membrane has lost its vitality ; 
and, in Mr. Smith’s case, the reparation thence derived was sufficient 
to reproduce the jaw. In that case also, two other notable points were 
illustrated ; the reparative material was formed, not around, but entirely 
in front of or below the sequestrum, and there was an absence of 
pumice-stone deposit. The former condition existed in the lower jaw 
of a patieht, some years since, at the Royal Free Hospital ; afud from 
whom Mr. T. Wakloy removed the sequestrum, which extended nearly 
from angle to angle of the jaw. I assisted in the operation, and par- 
ticularly noted the form of reparation. Repair of the lower jaw seems 
to be but temporary ; the new bone diminishing by absorption to a 
mere arch, and ultimately being scarcely sufficient to keep out Jiho 
lower lip, the chin is quite lost. It is a question how far this loss by 
absorption might be prevented by supplying the new jaw with a 
* function through the means of artificial teeth. 

Treatment . — The cause of necrosis must, of course, be removed ; 
any exposure to the influence of phosphorus would perpetuate that 
form of disease. Any deQayed„_,t^lffi or stumps should therefore be 
©xtra^ed, as the source of local irritation. Detei*gent gargl^,g of 
chlorinated soda or permanganate of potash may be advantageously 
used to cleanse the mouth. Opium, to allay pain, with tonics and 
whatever nutritious :(|pod can be taken to support the strength, are the 
only meaffii^s available, pending the detachment of the sequestrum, and 
the production of an enveloping shell of new bone adequate to maini^ 
tain the form of the jaw. The ^sequestrum is then jbo be extracted 
thr<m gh t he mouth, if possible, or through i n cThi on s p lacefT^'so 
leave the^east subsequqhf deT^^ TIio permanent set of teeth 

should be preserved, when practicable. “ Subperiosteal resection ” 
has been much advocated by foreign Surgeons ; as M. Rizzoli, Flourens, 
Maissonneuve, and Ollier of Lyons. This operation does not appa- 
rantly differ from the extraction of sequestra, as ordinarily practised. 

Prevention in the case of phosphorus-necrosis has been abl;^ in- 
vestigated by Dr. Bristow, in Mr. Simon’s Report to the Privy 
Council, 1863. Working with amwrphom phosphorus is unattended 
with danger, for the disease arises exclusively from the fumes of 
^ common phosphorus. 
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Upper Jaw. — Abscoss of the Antrwm. — In connection with Dental 
Sijrgery, abscess of the antrum has been specially considered ; but in 
the diagnosis ^nd treatment of tumours of the ujftper jaw, the general 
Surgeon must take notice of the kind of swelling presented by a 
purulent collection within the antrum. Arising from tjie irritation 
of carious teeth, which may be in immediate relal^ii to the antrum, or 
unconnected with that cavity, as the incisor teeth, the disease com- 
mences as alveolar abscess, which bursts, directly or indirectly, into 
the antrum. But abscess of the antrum may result from catarrhal^pr 
other inflammation of the lining membrane; or it may be of liaumg^tic 
origin, — the extraction of a tooth communicating with thro cavity, the 
entrance of a foreign body, a blow on the cheek, or injury received 
during birth in a pubic presentation. An instance of the latter occa- 
sion of injury, having induced abscess of the antrum in# an infanta 
fortnight old, is recorded by Dr. G. A. Kees, in the Medical Gazette 
(N. S.), vol. iv. 

The symyitoms are, at first, those simply of inflammg;tion of the 
lining membrane : dull, deep-seated j>ain shooting up the fage and to 
the forehead, swelling and tenderness of the cheek, with considci'able 
fever and constitutional disturbance. A sliglit rigor sometimes an- 
nounces the formUition of matter, which may find its way into tlie 
nostril, when tlie patient is lying on his sound side, either through the 
normal opening, or an opening resulting from absorption, as maintained 
by M. Oiraldes. Generally the pus, not finding a ready exit, distends 
the antrum; bulging out the cheek, uplifting the floor of Jha-n*bit, 
depressing the hard palate, and, loosening the teeth, obstructi ng t he 
nasal duct and closing the nostril. The wall of the cavity under goes 
absolution, and becoming thinned, it yields a pociiiiliar parcl«nentdiko 
crackling under pressure with the finger. The matter may burst 
externally, into the mouth or into the nostril ; in either case con- 
siderable necrosis and scar will probably be the result. < 

Treat iUtniL — Any carious teeth or stumps must be„. extracted. This 
may be followed by a flow of pus, when the introduedion of .a trocar 
through the alveolus will completely evacuate the matter. When all 
tlie teeth are apparently sound, the first molar tootli should be extracted, 
as having the dt;epest socket and being most liable to decay, and 
then the socket must be punctured. 

Piencfurimj the AjUmvi, — Caro should be taken in using tbo trocar, 
lost it penetrate with a jerk and injure the orbita^ plate. The alveolus 
admjfs of being punctured above the gum, and this will be necessary 
in the rare case of suppuration occurring in old people, after loss of the 
teeth. The cavity should then be cleansed by syringing with warm 
water, by moans of a curved canula and hydrocele el^tic bottle; A 
slightly astringent injection may be advisable ; and a weak solution of 
permanganate of potash or sulphate of zinc answers admirably. The 
entrance of jauy particles of food should be prevent ed, b y pl ugging 
aperture with cotton- wool; or, as Mr. SSter^h^LS.JSinggested^ 
a metal plate tp the mouth, with a small tube to fill the aperture, wliich 
can be corked at pleasure and serves as a pipe for injection. In punc- 
turing the antrum, the possible subdivision of this cavity, owing to 
the existence of bony septa, will be an obviously important condition ; 
and especially with reference to the extraction of a foreign body, as the * 
fang of a tooth lodging in one of these subdivisions. 
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Chronic abscess of the antrum, producing a slow expansion of this 
cavity, may be mistaken for a solid growth, as Liston has seen happen ; 
and particularly wheAthere is considerable hypertrophy of the osseous 
wall in consequence o4 prolonged irritation, a condition wtich Stanley 
mentions as having occurred in the practice of Sir W. Lawrence. 

— The synaptoms a£e thg^ saiue, 

abscess, only that the enlargement is painless^ and mor e^lojsd^^ro- 
duced*... The Sui3^"ev§bt*lTatcd is a clear b^r yeHowii^^ and 

frequently contains liakes of cholesterine. This condition was formerly 
attributed to obstruction of the aperture between the antrum and 
nostril ; thus allowing a gradual accumulation of the mucous secretion. 
It is no^„. regarded as the production of a cyst or cysts w ithin the 
antrum, or in connection with tho fangs of the teeth, — dentigerous 
cysts, which Qither grow to such a size as to be mTstaken for the cavity 
of the antrum when opened, or burst into tho antrum, leaving no trace 
of, cyst-formation. Hence tho character of the contained fluid, serous 
and not mucous. 

The swelling of the cheek may subside, tho jaw resuming its 
original size ; and, the discharge from a punctured alveolus having 
ceased, tho aperture closes. Collapse of the antrum sometimes results ; 
with perhaps absorption of the front wall, causing a projection of the 
upper wall, in tho form of a prominent horizontal ridgo of bone imme- 
diately below tho orbit. This remarkable deformity was found in the 
person of an old woman, a subject in the dissecting-room at JCing’s 
College ; and it was originally described by Sir W. Fergusson os 
probably a unique specimen. 

Dropsy, like abscess, of the antrum may be mistaken for a solid 
growth ; and in one case a very able Surgeon removed the upper jaw 
before discovering the error of his diagnosis. An exploratory puncture 
will determine tho question; as was sfiow'n in a very remarkable case 
of simulp^tion which occurred in tho practice of Sir W. Fergusson, and 
is recorded in the Medical Times^ 1850. 

Puncture of the antrum and evacuation of the fluid is the only 
mode of cure ; and this proved successful in the case last cited. 

Tumours. — llyp erostusis^ or si m ple osseous hypcrtrc^l^, and various 
morbid growths or tumours arc liable to form ih,br in gonnection with, 
the Jaws, as in other parts. Thus^ fibro-cGliu la r^ re p i t^rm^ 

severally been met with. 

The pathology of {fll these paorbid growths differs in no essential 
particulars from that of the same growths in other situations. 

Their diagnosis demands some special notice. The differential 
characters of these tumours are, however, not well marked, and their 
diagnosis, therefore, is by no means unequivocal ; but this difficulty is 
practically unimportant, excepting with reference to the distinction 
of cancerous or malignant and non-malignant forms of maxillary 
growths. 

In examining any tumour of the Upper JaWy a careful inspection 
and palpation, as far as possible, should bo made of the face, mouth, 
and nares. In making a rhinoscopic examination, the nares should 
be illuminated by the Laryngoscope. A small mirror is placed at the 
back of the throat, at such an angle that luminous rays falling on 
it are reflebted into the nares, whilst the im^ige formed in the mirror 
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is seen by the observer. An antral tumour can thus fee clearly dis- 
tinguished from a polypus springing from the turbinate bones, or a 
g^c'owth springing from the base of the skull, ifThe condition of the 
hard and soft palate should be examined with \flhe finger, and behind 
the soft palate to ascertain any extension of the growth in that direc- 
tion, The consistency of the projection bencaiKi the teeth is more 
readily discovered, and the finger should be passed over it both outside 
and inside the cheek. 

Non-malignani growths are more or less hard to the touch, and 
painless. They grow slowly, and have no tendency to involve surround- 
ing parts or the skin, except by mechanical interference ; the general 
health also remains unaffected. Myeloid and vascular tumours are 
softer than other non-nialignant growths, and more vascular in appear- 
ance whore, they are covered only by mucous membrane^ Tliey grow 
more rapidly, occasionally ulcerate, but do not f ungate, as in fibrous 
tumours of the upper jaw, and may then bleed profusely. JEncepJtaloid 
cancer is characterized by its softness, and gnawing pain affecting the- 
face and head ; its rapid growth, and tendency to fiingatdaml bleed. 

Tumours of the Lower Jaw arc more open to diagnosis. Non^malifp 
7ia7d growtlis are distinguished by liardness, and slowness of growth, 
with no tendency to fuugatc within the mf)nth, aud no enlargement of 
the neiglibonring lymphatic glands. After a time, the unchecked 
growth may burst through the skin and present a fungating mass ; 
but this has a more healthy appearance and is of slower growth than 
the encephaloid fungus. Cancerous tumours generally originate with- 
in the bone, and grow rapidly ; tumours having those characters are 
almost invariably cancerous. 

Tukatment. — Medicinal treatment with the view of inducing ab- 
Borption can bo of little avail. A small enchoTulroma of the upper jaw 
is said to have been thus removed, under the care of Mr. Stanley, by 
the application of iodine. ^ 

Early and complete excision of the growth is the only cure; in, 
non-nialignant tumours, before tlie anatomical relations of tlie growth 
have become too complicated to admit of complete extirpation ; in 
cancerous tumours, before the surrounding structures have become 
involved. 

The results of such operations are more successful in respect to 
tumours of the lower jaw, as the wliole disease can be more completely 
removed. What security there iriay bo in the removal of half the jaw 
affected with cancer, is still an open question. • 

Excision of 'i iie Ufpfk Jaw. — This operation was first performed 
by Mr. Symo.* Of several methods of operation, that which is most 
generally applicable is as follows : — The patient sitting, or lying re- 
cumbent and under the inttucnce of chloroform, the central incisor 
tooth of the diseased jaw is extracted, and two incisions are then made. 
First, a bistoury is (mtert^d at the junction of the malar and upper 
maxillary bones, and carried down with a curvilinear incision into 
the angle of the mouth. Secondly, another incision is made from the 
nasal process of the upper maxilla down along the side of the nose,, 
round' the ala, which it detaches, and perpendicularly through the 
centre of the upper lip into the mouth. The flap, thus defined, is 
dissected up to the margin of the orbit, and its contents — the eye- 
* “ Edin. Med. Journal,” 1868, p. 558. 
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ball and its snrronndiiiprs — cautiously raised from the floor of this 
cavity, protected by a curved retractor held by an assistant standing 
behind over the hea^ of the patient. The bones are then divided 
by strong cutting-pliers; the junction of the malar bofle first, then 
the nasal process, one blade of the plier^ being inserted into the orbit 
— the eye still promoted, and the other into tile nose; and lastly, 
the alveolus is notched with a narrow-bladed saw, where the incisor 
tooth was extracted, and the palatine arch divided by passing strong, 
sharp-cutting pliers — one blade into the mouth and the other into the 
floor of the nose. Weiss’s “ eccentric- jointed ” pliers 
is the fomi ^f instrument ( Fig. 705) which works 
with the greatest facility. The palatine process of 
the palate-bone with the velum palati, or soft palate, 
should bo left untouched, if possible. The osseous 
mass, thus detached from its connections, is drawn 
downwards and forwards, and easily removed. Liga- 
tures must be applied to the facial and transverse 
facial artcrieS, or any other vessels which cannot bo 
secured by torsion or pressure. The largo cavity 
exposed is plugged with lint from the bottom, tlio 
flap of intogiimeiit replaced over it, and rotaiuod in 
position by a few twisted sutures in the cheek and 
upper lip. No portion ol integument should be pared 
oif, however redundant it nuiy at first apjiear ; having 
been stretched over the osseous tumour, it will con- 
tract and pucker up. The ultimate disfigurement 
resulting from this operation is comparatively incon- 
spicuous. 

The 7nalar hone may be involved in the disease, 
with the whole of the superior maxilla ; then the 
zygom?^ and junction of the malar with tlie external 
angular process of the frontal bone, must each bo 
divided externally with the pliers, and the operation 
completed as for removal of the superior maxilla alone. 

The malar bone and the orbital plate of the s%bperior 
maxilla^ forming the floor of the orbit, may be sound ; 
then, a groove having been made with a small saw, 
across from the nasal process of the maxillary to the 
outer margin of the malar bone, the separation is 
completed with the foiVeeps, including the remainder 
of the bone as above described. 

Modifications of this Operation have been practised with success by 
Sir W. Fergusson. 

(a.) A transverse incision, slightly curved, may bo made from the* 
junction of the malar bone below tlie eye, across ty the nasal process, 
instead of curving downwards into the angle of the mouth. Consider-- 
able hromorrhage will thus bo avoided, and the other incision may bo 
made as already indicated. 

(6.) A single incision from the angle of the mouth upwards and 
outwards, has enabled him to remove tumours of Some size ; or an 
incision through the centre of the upper lip to the base of the columna 
and into the nostril, has afforded sufficient spac^e for the removal of 
tumours of such size as it would be deemed advisable to operate on^ 


Fig. 705. 
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By the latter incision, I have excised nearly the whole of the antrum, 
with the alveolar border of the jaw, enclosing a cystic growth, which 
projected forward on the cheek and downwardif under the upper lip. 

^ The result was siijccessful ; the line of 

incision being scarcely visible, nor any 
disfigurement of th^face (Fig. 706), and 
the patient could eat readily and speak 
distinctly. 

Excision of the Lower Jaw. — Partial 
removal of this bone will generally suffice 
— the disease being situated on one side, 
and between the symphysis and angle of 
the jaw, or involving the ramus, or ex- 
tending beyond the symphysis to the other 
side. 

Gom.jyleie removal of the jaw, by dis- 
articulation at the teraporo-maxillary 
articulation, on either side, is mrely ren- 
dered necessary by the extent of the 
disease. 

The plan of any such operation, partial 
or entire, is the same. The object is, to remove the diseased bone, 
with the most facility and least ultimate deformity. An incision under 
the chin, along the body of the bone and ramus, answers both purposes. 

(1.) Partial excision — say, of onc-half of the jaw 
Fig. 707. — is performed as follows : — The point of a scalpel 

should be entered behind the articulation, and an 
incision carricnl down the posterior border of the 
ramus behind the angle, thence along under the body 
of the bone to the chin, and curving upwards, it 
terminates about an inch from, the margin of the 
lip. In the course of this incision, the facial arteryt 
wull be divided, but the coronary is avoided. The 
former is at once ligatured. The fla]) is dissected 
up, thoroughly exposing the tumour, tlie knife passed 
under it into the cavity of the mouth and along the 
jaw, keeping close to the bone, and thus detaching 
the mucous membrane. The centiul incisor tooth of 
the diseased side having been extracted in com- 
mencing the operation, the jaw should here be sawn 
through with a small, narrow-bladed saw, having 
a movable back — as devised by Mr. John Wood 
(Fig. 707) ; or, having been fairly notched, it may be 
clipped through with the cutting-pliers by a firm 
apd snapping grip. Laying hold of the tumour with 
one hand, and moderately depressing the body of the 
bone, the Surgeon severs the attachment of the 
temporal muscle to the coronoid process by a light 
touch with the knife ; then, the masseter muscle having been already 
detached in raising the integument, the articulation is entered from 
the front, and by carrying the knife round the condyle, with its edge 
closely turned towards the neck of this process to avoid wounding 

Royal Free Hospital. (Author.) 
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the internal maxillary artery, the pterygoid muscles are divided, and 
the excision completed. Should the internal maxillary require liga- 
ture, the common trimk of this vessel and the temporal artery — 
the termination of theJextemal carotid — will be found as it emerges 
from under the bord^ of the posterior belly of the digastric muscle. 
The cavity is filled wth lint, the flap replaced, and neatly retained 
with twisted sutures. 

A more partial excision of the lower jaw, between the sym- 
physis and angle, can be effected in like manner ; the incision under 
the body of the bone extending only between these two points, and 
the cutting-pliers being applied posteriorly at the angle, as well as at 
the symphysis. 

Beyond the symphysis, the operation may be extended by continuing 
the incision, and applying the saw and forceps at the limit df the dis- 
ease, on either side. Whenever the operation extends beyond the 
symphysis, necessitating a division of the muscles on either side, which 
])ass from the j<aw to the tongue, this organ must be secured and drawn 
forwards by means of a ligature previously introduced through^ the 
ti)nguo, and thus hold by an assistant. Otherwise, the tongue, loosened 
anteriorly, may be retracted into the pharynx — swallowed, in fact, and 
threaten, or actually occasion, sufl‘ocation. 

In a unirpie case, hoth lateral portions of the jaw were removed, 
leaving only a small portion of the symphysis. A non-malignant 
tumour on the right side having been excised, with that portion of tlio 
jaw, by Mr. Fergusson in ISoG, a similar tumour on the left side, with 
tliat poHion of the jaw, was removed by Mr. Spence, after an interval 
of six years — in 1842. The patient, a woman, aged forty-six at the 
date of the first operation, made a good recoveiy after the second 
operation. She lived for fourteen years, and could chew with the front 
teeth so as to eat animal food. Post-moriom examination showed that 
the spac^OTi either side of the symphysis was occupied by a very dense 
structure, giving attachment to the masseter and internal pterygoid 
mnscles. 

(2.) The entire jaw can be removed en mafise^ by an incision carried 
round, and a disarticulation corresponding to that for the removal of 
half the bone. 

During the process of healing by granulation, the patient must be 
fed with liquid food, spooned into the mouth or sucked thi'ough a tube. 
A dense fibrous tissue gradually forms a kind of substitute jaw ; and, 
especially when the articulations are left untouched, the movements 
and appearance of the lower part of the face arc far more perfect than 
might he expected. It has often occurred to me that some kind of 
artificial supplementary jaw, with teeth, might be fixed upon the fibrous 
matrix, and, when an appropriate opportunity offers, I shall endeavour 
to put this notion into 2 :)ractice. My earliest recoil ections of these 
operations on the jaws date back to their memorable performance by 
Mr. Liston, at the University College Hospital ; and, although upwards 
of thirty years have elapsed since first I witnessed such an opera- 
tion, the scene — ere the days of chloroform or ether — of the master 
operator, with his massive hand, snapping through the jaw-bone of 
the patient seated before him, the group of assistants, and the multitude 
of students in the theatre — lives in my memory with the freshness of 
yesterday. 
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Closure of the Jaws. — This condition implies more or less inability 
^to open the mouth and to perform the act of mastication. It may be 
spasmodic «or permanent. | 

(1.) Spasmodic closure, sometimes of se'v^ral weeks’ duration, is 
almost invariably connected with diflBcult eruptlbn of the wisdom teeth 
of the lower jaw. Owing to want of space fou^ or malposition of, the 
tooth, constant pressure thus occasioned, induces a state of tonic spasm 
of the masseter and internal pterygoid muscles. 

The treatment consists in opening the mouth under the influence of 
chloroform, and with the aid of wedges or a screw gag ; the second 
molar must then be extracted to make room for the Wisdom tooth, or 
the tooth itself may be removed. 

(2.) Perma^ient closure may be the result of several causes oper- 
ating mechanically; — profuse salivation, with sloughing of the cheeks 
and the formation of rigid cicatrices which draw up and hold the 
lower jaw closely and tightly against the upper; anchylosis of the 
tcmporo-raaxillary articulations, in consequence of, injury, or of 
arthritic inflammation; the formation of an osseous bridge between 
the jaws, or the lower jaw and temporal bone, as a rare consequence 
of chronic articular arthritis ; pressure of a neighbouring tumour, 
especially in the parotid region, so as to directly fix the joint. Besides 
interfering with mastication and articulation, permanent closure in 
early life is often followed by stunted development of the jaw, present- 
ing & marked shortening of the chin and an oblique direction of the 
front teeth. With perforation of the cheek, there is a constant dribbling 
escape of the saliva, and the most disgusting disfigurement. 

Treatment must have reference to the nature and situation of the 
cause of closure. 

, Rigid cicatrices may be relieved, not perhaps permanently remedied, 
ty excision of the contracted integument ; the patient wearing for 
months or years the silver shields adapted to the upper and lower jaws 
by Mr. Clendon, or other siiitable apparatus, to counteract the tendenby 
to re-contraction. Anchylosis of the temporo-maxillary articulations may 
be overcome by mechanically breaking up the adhesions, under the in- 
fluence of chlorofori^. An osseous bridge, connecting the jaws, can be 
severed and removed by cutting-pliers and a small saw ; but this pro- 
ceeding must be warranted by an accurate diagnosis. Any tumour 
which mechanically impedes the motion of the jaw may be extirpated, 
provided its anatomical relations to the parqtid gland do not contra- 
indicate such operation. 

The formation of an artificial joint in the lower jaw was originally 
suggested by Esmarch in 1855 ; followed by Rizzoli in 1857, who quite 
independently conceived a similar idea. The one, however, performed 
excision of the joint ; the other simply cut through the jaw, without 
removing any portion of bone. 

Esmarch’s operation appears to be preferable, as facilitating the 
formation of a false, movable joint. It was first performed by Dr. 
Wilms, of Berlin, in 1858, and successfully; shortly afterwards by 
Esmarch, with equal success ; and subsequently by Diltfc, of Vienna, 
and by Wagner, of Konigsberg. It was introduced into this country 
by Mr. Mitchell Henry, the patient sinking from pyesmia; since which 
some satisfactory results have been obtained. A alonisf 

the edge of the jaw exposes the articulation, whensuBGRue^ 
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should be removed to give free motion — ^y, half ajamgh— means of 

a Hey-!k:Mar.-o2^ ^ ” 

Rizzoli’s operation lAs proved successful in his own ha'^ds, in four 
cases, and it has been Performed also by Professor Esterle. No ex- 
ternal incision is madiy but section of the jaw — not excision — is accom- 
plished from the intefior of the mouth, with powerful forceps. Both 
these operations have proved unsuccessful, owing to reunion of tho 
divided jaw. 


THE NECK. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

INJURIES OF LARYNX AND TRACHEA, PHARYNX AND (ESOPHAGUS. 

Larynx and Trachea. — No department of Surgery demands greater 
promptitude of action on the part of the pmetitioner than that which 
relates to the larynx and trachea; so that, being thrown on hiS own 
resources, ready knowledge is here more especially requisite. 

Injrvries of tho L(wynx sometimes occur, in the form of compression 
or fracture of tho laryngeal cartilages ; the former lesion mostly in 
young persons, when tho cartilages are soft and yielding ; the latter 
injury more often in persons of advanced ago, when these structures 
have undergone some degree of ossification. At the middle period of 
Ijfe, adufts are less liable to either injury, as the cartilages are then 
self-protected both by their elasticity and resistant strength. Com- 
pression or fracture of the larynx is attended with more or less contu- 
sion or bruising, affecting the soft parts around the seat of injury, 
and also the sub-cellular tissue of the laryngeal raucous membrance. 

Those laryngeal injuries are produced by some modd of direct vio- 
lence ; as in strangulation or garotting ; or^from a powerful blow or 
fall on the box of tlic larynx. 

The danger of laryngeal compression or fracture is that of suffoca- 
tion ; but in the one case, there will be less risk of immediate asphyxia, 
unless the pressure bo prolonged ; for tho laryngeal cartilages recover 
their natural shape and position, as soon as the cause is removed. 
Asphyxia may supervene in consequence of either form of injury; 
owing to extravasation of blood in the laryngeal mucous tissue, or 
from inflammatory effusion therein as cedema glottMis, or simply as a 
Spasmodic affection induced by irritation. 

Treatment must have immediate recourse to the measures appro- 
priate for the prevention or removal of these contingencies, interstitial 
l^morrhage, inflammation, and spasm. Hence the application of 
leeches to the throat, cold lotions or warm fomentations, with some 
general lowering treatment and anti-spasmodics. In the event of im- 
JJtending stiff ocation, tracheotomy must he performed. 

WoUjfDS OF THE Throat. — These injuries are inflicted commonly 
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with suicidal intent, and usually therefore with a cutting instrument, 
as a razor or knife; forming the wound ordinari|jp- known as cu± threat. 
Thi%^.QUDd%is.a transverse and upturned incision, some what, jagged 
lacerated, and varying in depth and extent. 1 

It may be a super/ioial wound, di>^ding only l|ie integument, and to 
a limited extent, in front of the throat ; or ext^d across the throat, 
from side to side, or ear to ear, and sever the carotid vessels — artery 
and vein, with perhaps the pneiimogastric nerve — on one or both sides,' 
and if ‘sufficiently low down in the nock, the phrenic nerve may be 
touched. An integumental wound, commencing on one side of the 
throat, may divide these vascular and nerve- trunks on ’that side ; but 
a wound sufficiently resolute to extend to the other side — cutting the 
thi*oat, as^ it is popularly termed, from ear to ear — and dividing the 
vessels on both sides, will scarcely be effected without involving deeper 
parts. 

A^deep wound involves the air-passages, and perhaps the p harynx 
or a^sc^jhagus. The appearance and functional phenomcMa (Jiffer some- 
what according to the situation of the wound. It mav be a bove the 
bone ; thus, opening the mouth under the -tongue, wnicb. percffiaiico 
will touched, ?md„t ppwer o.f deglutitiQu^is^lost. Or, the wound 
may pass across the ihyro-hyoid spaco^ above the larypx, the commonest 
situation ; opening the and perhaps shaving oJS the..epi3Sti^^ 

or touching the glottis itself, and here also deglutition is incoiiiplete. 
Or, the larynx may be divided anteriorly, exhibiting a transverse gap, 
throu^ which tlie air issues during each expiration, with a rushing, 
bubbling sound, and with almost sufficient force to blow out a candle 
if held near the aperture. The voice i s lost or red uced to a broke n 
whisper^ but it is restored on closing this opening in the windpipe. 
Similar^^phenomena are observed when the trachecL i » «4»peued. 
thyrpid body will bo almost necessarily involvodj aii^ important souarce of 
haemorrhage. Tlic <eso 2 )ha(j as can bo opened only by a deepeP wound, 
passing through the trachea. But, in rare instances, both windpipe ana 
gullet have been divided down to, and implicating, the vertebral column 
beneath. The windpipe is usually cut in front and high up, the suicide 
imagining that a wound of the air-passage is mortal ; and thus the 
prominence of the larynx mostly invites the attempt. IFence also, the 
great vessels and nerves, on cither side of the throat, providentially 
escape injury. 

Goyisequences and prognosis . — the .imiu©diate source 
of dangeif. It may venous ; proceeding frogL.th e ple xus in front^pf 
the traciiea, or from the internal iugular vein. The carotid" trunk or 
its ^ranches are the source of arterial haemor rhag e ; and the trunk 
must be wounded if the j iTgtilatl' vein be inipTicated. Dea th may 
speedily ensue, directly from h^moxrh^ or .fro m the blo od tri^Iiog 
intcTCHe^indpipe, ^producing asphyxia, or i nflammation of the lun g^ at 
a l^fey p^Bri odr Occasipnaliy death arises from the a»ccidentaLsuckua.g 
up of air into the veins, inducing asphyxia. Divii^ii of a large ner ve, 
the pneumagastric or phrenic, occurs usually in c onju nciion with 
wound of the larger vessels ; and division Qr^e3Ereiuc..j m one^ ide 
only may be almost immediately fatal, either by pag t i a U y ,.B3 ispen ding 
respiration, or in consequence” of inflanimatory c onge sti on of the 1nng«. 
Aspii^ia^ in connection with or as a consequence of cut throat, , may 
arise, aSalready stated, from hfiemorrhag© inj^ the trftph^»j,p** 
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lesiQLU^pf .tie nerve, or coiigestiv^pneunionia consequent on 

either state ; but pngumonia or bronchi tis Is yps ult al so f row i 

the i ntr^ uction of coJjl air ^to the lu ng s throug h^^^^ ^^ ?#oiin3», by in- 
flammation extendingJilownwards from the aperture in the windpipe. 
(Ederria of the glottis Jm consequence of inflamma tion, or the iiritjattaon 
or impa^on of a partly detacKed^'epl^Tot^ severally infliige 

asjjh^xia, when the wound is above iao larynx. Los s of the n atural 
BCTisibnity of the glottis, preventing its efflcient closurej. will allow food 
to paas into the larynx and through the external wound, without any 
wound of the pharynx or cosophagusV Mucuslilso is apt to accumulate 
in the bronchi, owing to their diminished sensibility. L asihu the 
respiration.jnaiSL.be -luechaiiically.imp^^^^^ ; either 

by a^partly detached portion of cartilage hanging into a laryngeal or 
trachegd wo.uAdj^or by overlapping of the lower portion of thp . trachea 
by the Tipper portion, when this tube is completely divided. 

Trealvif ut . — The general indications are — to arrest haemorrhage, to 
adjuatJthS 3 «iund for reparation, to obviate any dHAcuTf^oT re^ 
tion, to administer food, and to avert inflammation of the trachea, or 
lunW -- 

(1.) SaiingTjfig^^mvL^t bo arrested by tlie ligature of ^any bleeding 
ve ssel , whoiher artery or vein, so as to prevent any oozing or trickling 
into the larynx or trachea. The, introduction of a silver tube into the 
windpipe aperture of the wound will obviate the Uability of blood being 
sucked in by each act of inspiration. Thi s sho uld bo withdrawn as 


soon a s oozi ng . hemorrhage, has ceaacd. (2.) The shou^ h§ 

ad jn steel hy pnaitten., xathcr than., by autuTcs. An fidegnmeniat wound 
may Jbc ...advantageously united by a few paints of suiure, throughout 
its extent. In ^ deeper wound, involving the .windpipe, partial union 
onl^can take plac^pvT^g^t’o tTic mubiLity of the parts subject to the 
actionalol .respiration and deglutition; the wou nd closes chiefly by 
graiml^te^ and cicatrization. If primary union happen to occur in 
the central part of the wound, coagula are apt to accumulate beneath, 
threatening suffocation by pressure upon, or passing into, the windpipe, 
and the wound will have to be reopened for tlieir removal. Tim 
exti::eni^ifi§^OT integumentjd portion of the incision, may be retain^ 
toge ther bylTT^ture of two. Tea ving the central . portion open ; the 
hea d should th^ be brought forwards, so as to depress the chin'^to wards 
th e sternum , fixed in position by a bai^^djage round thpmro^J^^h 
a l^^aTstrip passing* down bn either side of the face, fastene J'to a 
ban^round the che If the trachea" be COthpletely* divide37'^ [ 
or two shouldlSe inserted into each side of the tuhe^ to retain its ends* 
together. (3.) Djffi ^lty of breathing mus^bqp re vented or overcome, 
by having regard to the circumstances already enunfera^d^wMch give 
rise to dyspnoea. The temp^ture of the apartment should be main- 
tainedji^ abo ut ^O^ FahrenheTT; and the air moisteflfed and” softened, as 

windpipe apertiirq, by cav^mg”'TEe~wound 
6F muslin loosely folded, beneath “which a ‘cToan sponge 
moisten ed with warm water may be placed adjoining the air aperture. 
Thiq^aperturejo^t be carefully kept open and free of anyplot, or other 
occasiJm sTImpedili^^ svfiSaSlaBQYaiihe l^nx, 

and followed b y glottis, ^wil l necessitate to 

wi^en^he pha^nxpr cesephagrrs is opened. Tbo d is " Bes t intr o* 
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dnced^jby.inoans of a large-sized elafitic_catheter^ or. the tu^ 
fik>macli-purnp, passed through the mouth into rfhe gullet idie 

opening. I# this mode of feeding cause greiifc irrittition, nutriti ve 
Gnoma,t 3 {.raaj^ he resorted to. The food is iiecessfcily liquid, but strong 
beef-tea, soup, or Liebig’s liqiior carais^ milk, ogga^beat up with brandy 
or wine, can Ix? thus administered, and the .patitot’s life indefinitely 
prolonged, until he is able to swallow without assistance. 

(5.) Injitmimalkm, in the form of bronchitis,, will Pl^pbayy. be 
averted by due attention, as already directed, to the tempoEat]are .of 
the atmosphere which the patient breathes through the windpipe 
aperture ; and pneumonia prevented by watchful observation, more 
especially with regard to any trickling hoomorrhage into this aperture. 
In the evei^t of cither form of inflammation, the^treatmeht accordijagly 
must be conducted on ordinary principles; ta king , hosyi^CT^ into cori- 
sidcratipn tfie state of the patient, as reduced by hoDmorrhage and his 
depressed mental condition. 

' The, wound, in the course of granulation, requires nothing jmore than 

water-dressing, or other simple applications. 

AdriaiJ^slula the skin having doubled in and 

become adherent to the edge of the a])crturo in the air-tube, a jet of 
air passes and repasscs through, with each act of respiration. This 
happonamost frequently in the thyro-hyoid space. Iflric hson has 

found the following operation successful in closing such afistula : — Xlic 
edges of the opening arc to be freely pared, and the knife passed under 
them for some distance to detach thoin from the subjacent parts, a 
vertical incision also being ma^o through the lower lip of the opening, 
splitting it downwards. Two points of suture are then inserted, in to 
each side of the horizontal incisions, bringing their edges into contact : 
but the. vertical cut is left free for discharges and mucus to drain away, 
and for the expired air to escape, lest emphysema occur. Unless this 
outlet bo left, the sutures will burst, and union of the edges be frus- 
trated. An aerial fistula cannot be safely closed when the larynx above 
is obstructed, and it may even become necessary to enlarge the open- 
ing and introduce a silver tube to compensate for the laryngeal 
obstruction. 

A in tlie Throat, involving the trachea, presents no peculiarity 
from an ordinary (!ut tlironi ; except the liability to emphysema, by 
escape of air into tlie siirroiDiding cellular texture, if the wound be 
narrow and slanting, (bniprcssiun, with a pad of lint, well retained 
by strips of plaster, will generally succeed in overcoming this diffi- 
culty. 

For eign Bqdiks in th e AiR-rAssAGEs — Larynx, Traohea^ or Bro7iohL 
— Various substances that admit of being swallowed, occasionally pass 
into the rima glottidis, and thence, perhaps, lower down into the air- 
passage ; any suclv body is, however, not swallowed into the glottis, in 
an effort of deglutition, but inhaled into this opening from the mouth, 
by a sudden inspiration, in the act of laughing or talking with tho 
substance in the mouth. It is drawn by the current of air between 
the dilated lips of the glottis. Various substances may thus pass 
the “ wrong way” — a bit of meat, a cherry-stone, a bean, pea, nut-shell, 
or a tooth, money, a button, a bullet, pill, or pebble, a pin, fish-bone, or 
piece of stick. 

The Symptoms are those of suddenly obstructed respiratioQ, and jiC 
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fnllnw^d )iy iTi nsn of But tljg sjmptoms^yury 

in Intensity according J,ha'aitudti©OM,4>£iJbB^^ - , 

Im pacted in _the smy si Lbstance ^ jjlaceji comp^^ 

obstr ucts respira tiun^ ajid ma isx^di YL<iual*!Xttdde£r^ turmiig. £i ue^iii .tb© 
face, ^drops down dea/ almost . inafcasilli'^S^^ lUlfioSQtllJQnly a 

violent explosive coii^ or two ejects tbe foreign, body, and the peril is 
over, "aTth(>u^fE^pasm 7rdiT^img^ stiTT remains for a time, owing to 
the irritation. In the Jarfni,t \ the foreign body niay lodge or hitchdn 
one of th e ventric les, or slip down into the trachea ; the same sp asmndio 
CQu ffiill^ is^e^^^ with great difficulty of breathing and _sen^ 
suftQC§ii^n^*an3 paiti referred to” the” ejns^rhsiT notch, a croupy so 3 Lind.is 
h en. cdL stothosc^Oj Juring^espiration, bu^^the_XQic.Q_is 

brqjken^oyjpst. XH filiosc symptoms arc mostdpfen^ when th e lar y nx 
is idie^eat of •impaction. In , tTie~ trachea , the foreign body has more 
roon^ and tTip i|f geh^ ^^ s subside pierliaps for a while ; or,^he 

foroign^^nbstance moving up ancTdown occasionally', jparticularly jf^the 
patient^ mo ve^ ^coughing retiTrhs'^wft^^ increased violence^ and.„tli^^^ 
can be KeaM and even felt to strike the larynx, seeming to thre^en 
instant suSocatlpn. In the hron chi^ a foreign bo Jy is c ompa rativ ely 
toleraCed; theYespiratioiTisTriore or Jess crriT^rra^tjdT^a^d^^ ^nslTing 
or mu^rmuring sdhnfl maybe lumrd oyer ike seat of lodgment; some- 
times alsoTdiiring couglnng, the body is dislodged and driven upwards. 


The right broiud ius is jife ne rally that into which the foreign body .falls, 
it being larger, though passing outwards almost transversely ; Vhile 
tho'deft^’bl'oncKus, of smaller size, inclines obhVjuely downwards and 
outwards, more directly in the line of the trachea. According. ...to 
Profej^or Spence’s observations, the foreign body has ^ ,al\ya.y:s .-been 
found Jri £Tui^eftT)rV)ricIius. 

^ ThTdriT^y^ or croup turns mainly on the history 

of the dyspiKca; tlie ap[)arent introduction of a foreign body in the 
act of oaring and langiiing, for example, and tlio sudden origin of the 
symptoms from that oc.casion, constitute the chief points of distinction. 

Con se(j amices. — Inflainmatioip of the larynx, trachea, bronchi,, or 
^ generally in a few days 

after the more' urgent symptoms of dyspnoea have subsided. Cou g h, 
p ain, and m u co- p ii r u 1 ent, pf‘rhap_s^ Hoody, expectoratiorf succeed ; and 
they cont mue mitilTTip patTeiit is worn down^dn a few months or a 
year j)£]fw(^ lioctrc Rarely, the foreign 

body may be coughed jup again ; .in one instance, Hecks tor relates 
that a ducat was thus ejected after two years and a half imprison- 
ment ; in another case, Tulpius states that a nut-shcll was coughed 
up after a lodgment of seven years — the patients in both cases re- 
covering. Sometimes death ensuOvS, although the body has been 
ejected ; as in an instance given by Sue, in which a pigeon- bone was 
spat up seventeen years after its introduction, the jmtient dying about 
a year afterwards from marasmus. 


The prognosis depends on the size and physical character of the 
foreign body, and the period of its incarceration. Mr. Eri chsen find s 
tba ^fter the immediate dange r, the g reatest risk ocoars betweftn t ha 
secQ ^ day ana the end ot t he first moTith , do _ few er tha n e leve n 
pati ents ont ~bf twenty-one h aying d ied darino’ tiTis phyintl ; but that 
the mortality dimmiRhed until the “EETrH "r nontb. when it ijBsrfiased 
The cause of He^'E also varies according to the period of tiEo 
'tOL. n.* " 2 A 
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fat iil re sixlt. During tli£L..£r8t, tiyenty-f oiir or for fy-eip’lit hours it 
happois^g^ jrom_conv^ and si^^den asph yj:ia: during the fir^t tew 

tbfe, J upg^ ; an d aft er 

some montlus hsLvo. tilnpsed, death resiilta irom ^eptin exhag^tion. 

Treainwnt . — The (^>Yioiis iadication is to g\t the foreign bp dv out 
of the windpipe ; but tlie pi^of’eeding to^bjg, shoul d be guidqd by 

the urgency of dyspnoea. 00 impscf^nn ip tTin rima 
demand — when opp)ortiniif^y offers— imnigdiatc search below TCe root 
of'Ttlio tongue with the fmge^ and extrication of the""su5 s]E^ from 
the chink of tlie larynx. Failing A n .. a f^eomp lisb its removal s faryng- 
otomy luual be pcrfoxjiied innn^diat^^^ and a probe passe d throug h the 
laryngeal apertu re inta tlic. lajcynxjEo. dislodg^l^e foreign body. (2.) 
Lodgment withiix tha Jar^iiw^ or Irucheih Paiay^j3,liQ.w>.Ql^jme7d^ ; in 
order to <|uict spasm of the laryngeal muscles, which pravo nts tbe^ ejec- 
lion of a body^ not itself too large to be coughed up. Wi th this v iew^ 
it may be desirable to bring tbc patient somewhat, ii n de r tE e^nflcnee 
of narcotics or chloroform. Inversion of the body — by holding the 
patient with his heels u])wards and head downwards, shakif5g the body 
at the same time, or slapping the back — will probably cause the sub- 
stance to drop oiut of the air- passage and escape through the mouth. A 
child can be readily held, head downwards; but for a grown* person 
some mechanical contrivance may be necessary, such as was used in 
the ciise of the eminent engineer, Mr. Brunei, when he accidentally 
swallowed a half-sovereign. If suffocation threaten, the att empt mus t 
be abando ned. ' 

or f ntrJirofnm^^hoxxhl be resorted to without d elay, 
in the event of tKo rc)roign body stiirYcmaininir m tlie windp ipe. The 
respiration is thus set free, and tlie irritability of the laryngeal muscles 
subsides; so that the substance may bo expelled through the larynx, or 
more probably through the artificial aperture. Sometimes, it can be 
safely extracted, or made to drop out by inversion. The temporary 
absence of symptoms, such as convulsive cough, impending suffocatio*i, 
or of any sound or rauvemeiit as of the foreign body, might mislead 
the Surgeon as to the im iterative necessity for operating ; but this 
treacherous quiescence will not justify tlie postponement of trache- 
otomy. Other %visc, the danger returning suddenly, even after the lapse 
of some days, the patient may die asphyxiated before surgical assivs- 
tance can be obtained; Some such admonitory cases have occurred. 
Chloroform should not be administered when the foreign body, lying 
loose in the tracbca, may possibly be e jected through the aperture, by 
an expulsive effort; but when the body is impacted, it must be ex- 
tracted, and then the introduction of an instrument will be much 
facilitated by the state of ana>sthcsia. 

The resulifi of cases, as left to nature or subjected to treatment, are 
well show'n by t}m statistical facts collected by Professor Gross, re- 
specting 159 cases of foreign bodies in the air-passages. Spontaneous 
expulsion occurred in 57, 8 terminating fatally. Inversion of the body 
alone was successful in 5 cases, and unsuccessful in 6. In 68 cases, 
tracheotomy was performed ; 60 lived and 8 died. In 17, laryngotomy 
was jiractised; 13 lived and 4 died. In 13, laryngo-tracheotomy was 
performed ; and of these, 10 recovered and 3 died. It thus appears 
that of the 98 cases in which the windpipe was opened, for the removal 
of foreign bodies, 83 were successful, and 16 fatal, — or the deaths were 
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in the proportion of 1 to 5^. Of the three kinds of operation, trache- 
otomy was most favmft’ablci, the deaths being only in the ^tio of 1 to 
8i“ ; whereas, after each of the other two operations, the proportion of 
deaths was twice as gr/at. The most frequent cause of death was in- 
flammation of the lungs. 

Scalds of the GPlottis, Mouth, and Pharynx — not unfrequently 
liappon among the children of the poor, in their attempting to drink 
from the spout of a kettle containing boiling water. Tho act of swal- 
lowing is not complete, but the inside of tho mouth and pharynx are 
stralded, ma of the glottis is speedily induced; the interior of 

the larynx remaining unalh'cted. A similar state may bo produced by 
the inhalation of flame in tho explosion of gas or lire-damp. 

The are, immediate and urgent suffocative Cough, and 

difficulty of breathing; and tlio appt^arances are, puffed and turgid lips, 
the interior of the mouth and fauces having a whitened <and soddened 
aspect. Death soon follows, unhjss the inflammation be subdued. 

TrealiiUitit ,^ — Leeches to tho throat, and small, repeated doses of 
calomel and opium, may succeed in re<lucing tho oedema; but the 
urgency of ilie dyspncea will probably necessitate traclieotomy without 
delay, as the only chance of safety ; and a tube must bo introduced 
into tho trachea] aperture and retained there, until this has subsided 
under the continuance of remedial measures. Tlio operation is ren- 
dered more than usually difficult, by the shortness, fatness, and tur- 
gidity of tho nock, and small size of the trachea. Having performed 
the operation several times, under these circumstances, 1 can confirm the 
opinion of those Surgeons who regard it as only an unavoidable alterna- 
tive between death and tho possible preservation of life, and that the 
result is generallyfatal, from the supervention of bronchitis orpneumonia. 

Strong mineral acuh are occasionally swallowed, either wiifi 
suicidal intent or by accident. The effects of such fluids, as sulphuric 
iifidy are* similar to those produced by boiling water, the mucous mcm- 
brance of the fauces aud pliaryux becoming whitened and corrugated, 
with some tendency to redoma glottidis. But, in Mr. Spence’s ex- 
perience of such cases, suffocation is rarely so urgent as to necessitate 
recourse to tracheotomy. 

Asphyxia or Apno:a. — These terms arc synonymous only by usage, 
as being undci’stuod to signify want of breath ; their etymological 
meaning is widely different — the one signifying an absence of pulse (d, 
not, I beat) ; tho other, an absence of breath (A, not, tti/coj, I 

breathe). Apnoea should, therefore, correctly speaking, be tho terra 
Selected to designate the various forms of suspended or impeded respi- 
ration ; bnt the torni Asphyxia has, by association, become so familiar 
tliat I here employ it as having that meaning. 

Symptoms . — Dyspnoea or difficulty of breathing, ^ indicated by the 
respiratory movements ; which, at first short and rapid, soon become 
deep, forcible, find prolongt‘d, with a gradually widening interval be- 
tween them, until just before tliey entirely cease, when they again 
diminish in force and duration. The circulation of blood undergoes 
concurrent changes ; the heart’s action, at first accelerated, in a few 
seconds becomes slow, laboured, and feeble, till the pulse ceases to be 
perceptible at the wrist. The heart, however, still beats, audibly to 
the ear, and palpably to the hand, applied to the chest ; this action 
gradually becomes less and less distinct, till it entirely stops at a period 
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within ten minutes after the first interruption to the respiration. The 
t)eriod that plapses between the last respiratory Effort and the cessation 
of the heart's action, varies from two to four mmutes. Cerebral symp- 
toms accompany the circulatory changes, andYin somewhat the fol- 
lowing order : — a sensation of fulness in the^ head, and giddiness, 
singing in the ears, and flashes of light dancing before the eyes ; then 
follow pleasing, almost voluptuous dreams, which soon fade away into 
insensibility and unconsciousness, speedily succeeded by convulsions. 
The appearances of the person undergoing asphyxia are peculiar; an 
extremely anxious expression of countenance, blueness of the lips, 
starting of the eyeballs, distcuision of the vessels of the face, head, and 
neck, frothy mucus, occ’asionally sanguineous, about the mouth, invo- 
luntary passage of the fieces and urine, and sometimes ;in omission of 
semen with or without erection. 

All the symptoms are modifit^d and proceed more or less rapidly, 
according to the cause of asphyxia, 

Fort-Morleni Appearan ces, — The external appearances ^depend on tho 
period after death, — in tlie course of twelve hours, any characteristic 
appearances will mostly have passed off ; and they are modified by the 
cause of fatal asphyxia. At an earhj period, — within three or four 
hours after death, — lividity of the Ups, with oozing froth, and perhaps 
slightly sanguineous mucus, arc conspicuous; lividity and swelling of 
the tongue, which presents impressions of the teeth upon its margin, 
may also be observable ; the eyelids are half open, and the pupils 
dilated ; but the countenance is generally placid and pallid, or faintly 
livid. Those appearances, however, rescmblo tho facial aspect of death 
from 'epilepsy ; or they may, in part, proceed from heart-disease, con- 
cussion of the brain, and ])erhaps oilier causes of death. Rigor mortis 
sets in early, and ])articiilar]y afk^r droicnhig in ictvcold water. The 
hands are clencheel, Komt'times so firmly in ilio drowned as to Ipe opened 
only by great fori^e, even to cause fracture of the finger-bones. Doatfh 
resulting frcmi aspliyxia mechanically induced, usually leaves some 
marks of violence, such as occliyiuosis or laceration at tlie seat of 
injury. There may be the mark of a cord upon the neck after my, 
or of fingers oji the neck after throttling ; the hyoid bone also is some- 
times fractured, or the cartilages of the larynx are dislocated. The 
fyi^^?rH^jJiPpoarances consist chiefly of vcno^jCOJigLestipii of certain 
organs, with a'proportionallj anaunic condition of , other organs. The 
heart and great vessels are greatly engorged w ith black ^blood ^^on t ho 
right side; the left side of the organ is generally, mnpty, or contains 
venous blood as on the right side. The blood throughout the body has 
a venous tint, and is sometimes found in a fluid state. Th^portal 
system is mucli engorged, involving, therefore, the liver and^pleen. 
The kidneys part;^ke of the general venous corigesf ion. " ’Th VIuirgs a re 
not so.,fiiitir,ely nor invariably congest^d'ras Jbh^^ asserted In most 
works ; an d the bra in — according to the resultsTlof exi^rimenfs on 
animals, by Ackermann — is alw’ays in ah anaemic conditio n ; the cere- 
bral vessels becoming congested merely^^the mechanical result of the 
post-mortem distribution of the blood, in consequence of a dependent 
position of the head. Extravasations of blood within the cranium 
occasionally result from injury to the head in the mode of death. 

Death by drotvning is distinguished by one peculiarity in the state 
of the air-passages and lungs ; these organs contain watery or other 
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foreign matter, as mud, duckweed, etc. ; there being no exclusion of 
foreign matter by sp^^sm of the glottis, as was formerly supposed. 
This admission of foreign matter is established by the ob^rvations of 
the Committee of Inquiry appointed by the Royal Medico-Chirurgical 
Soqiety, and whose ro/ort appearo<l in the “ Transactions,” 1862. 

The causes of asphyxia may be arranged under four general heads : 

(1) A mechanical impediment to the entrance of air into the lungs ; 

(2) drowning; (3) the absence of oxygen in the respired gas; (4) 
inhalation of a toxic vapour, associated with an absence of oxygen. 
The following tabulated view, by Dr. George Harley, -presents at a 
glance a very fiscful enumeration of the particular causes of asphyxia, 
comprised under each of these general modes of causation. 


Ist. Mechanical 
Impediment to 
tlie Kntrance 
of Air iiito the 
Lungs. 


Accident. 


Asi:)liyxia may arise from — 

j l^rcBsiire on tho trunk preventing the 
'expansion of tlie eliest ; throttling; garot- 
ting; strangulation by a cord; hanging; 
Sinoth(‘ring, by covering the mouth and 
nostrils, imbedding the face in earth, 
( External. ^ feathers, wo^>J, etc. ; paralysis of the respi- 
ratory inusfdcs from injury to tlio spinal 
cord, or to the base of tho brain ; double 
penetrating wound of the chest, admitting 
air. 


Internal- 


V 

/ Choking from a morsel of food ow other 
substance blocking ij]) tho fauces; plug- 
ging of the trachea by a cherry-stone or 
other substance ; comstricitiou of the fauces 
and injury to the glottis from application 
corrosive and irritating fluids. 


Disease.^ 


External / fhe trachea from an aneur- 

I (ism or other tumour. 

I QEdeina of the glottis ; tumour on or 
about tho vocal cords ; false membrane 
blocking up the air-passages, as in diph- 
theria or croup ; bursting of an abscess or 
aneurism into the trachea ; double pneu- 
monia or pleurisy ; accuifliilation of mucus 
in tho bronchial tubes ; apoplexy at the 
base of tho brain or in the medulla oblon- 
gata, causing paralysis of the pneumo- 
gastric, and of the respiratory muscles. 


Internal. ' 


2nd. Drowning 

3rd. Absence of Oxygen in the respired 
gases. 


f In any liquid of whatever nature — 
water, wine, beer, or brine. 

' Inhalation of pure nitrogen, hydrogen, 
or any other innocuous gas. 


4th. Inhalation of 
a toxic gas or 
vapour. 


In which death is 
erroneously at- 
tributed to As- 
phyxia. 


f Carbonic acid, canonic oxide, coal-gas, 
j chokc‘-damp, ammonia, chlorine, sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, arseniuretted hydrogen, 
antimonuretted hydrogen, sulphurous 
acid, nitrous acid, hydrocyanic acid, vapour 
I of chloroform, other, aniylene, or any other 
volatile product. 


Treatment . — The primary indication is to arterialize or oxygenate 
the blood as soon as possible ; this implying the restoration of respira- 
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ti6n, and circulation — by certain resources — any adverse condition 
Jiaving been previously removed. ^ 

Artificied Renplration . — This may be effected by various apparatus- 
less means, and which, thercifore, are always apjdicable. 

(1.) By simultaneous i)ressiire on the abd^en and thorax> jaJter- 
nated with reilaxation, twcuity or thirty times minute. The«jcan»- 
prossion should bo made over the lower part of the sternum andjupper 
and middle part of the abdomen, so as to partially expel the air from 
the tliorax, without allowing any counteractive effect by descent of the 
diaphragm ; the resilience of the thoracic walls enables the air to rush 
into the lungs, and then compression is repeated. If food be forced 
np from the stomach, the patient should lx; j)Iaced on his face for a 
few seconds, while any such matter is expelled, lest it pass into the 
windpipe. * 

(2.) Marfili(MJLiirfi muflnnJ — ortho ‘‘ready method — consists in 
laying the patient on his face, with the riglit arm bent under his fore- 
head ; being so held by an assistant, to prevemt any obstruction to the 
mouth, wliieh should bo seen to be open, and cleared out of any dirt or 
mucus. Then, the (operator, standing over the back and grasping the 
left shoulder and hip, turns the body half-way backwards, and then 
forwards again on to the face ; thus to and fro, pausing in each posi- 
tion for about two seconds, so as to make about lifteon such complete 
movements per minute. Thi^ method has been largely practised, and 
has pVovod very successful in restoring respiration. Yet its efficacy 
was not so favourably reported by the Committee of the Koyal 
Medico-Chiruvgical Society, tlie whole amount of exchange of air 
sometimes not exceeding a few cubic inches, and never exceeding 
fifteen cubic inches. 

(3.) — or tlio “physiological method ’’ — consists in 

the imitation of the natural action, as during deep inspiration, of the 
pectoral and other muscles passing fi*om the shoulders to th6 walls of 
the chest. Inspiration is imitated by slowly extending the arms up- 
wards by the sides of the head until the elbows nearly touch each 
other ; expiration is then performed by simply restoring the arms to 
the sides of the chest, and pressing them against it, or pressure on the. 
lower part of the sternum will have the same effect and more readily 
than lateral pressure with the arms. This method seems superior to 
Marshal] Hall’s in two important elements : the first step in the re- 
storation of breathing is a movement of expansion to a chest already in 
a state of expiration ; and hoili sides of the chest are left uncompressed 
and free to expand. The quantity of air thus exchanged often exceeds 
thirty cubic inches, and in one instance amounted to hfty cubic inches. 

The cmmlatum , — Restoration of this function is partly effected by 
that of respiration — by arterial ization of the blood and the respiratory 
movements. But certain fecial nf shepld also b e 

resorted Jbo ; such are war m fnctid all over the body, and in ore 
especially of the limbs ; warm coffee or tea , ancT brandy, when the 
patient can swallow, should 'be" administ ered, o r the 

stomach-pump, and stiinulant-. enej^ia ; a w^rm b ath, not above 106® 
Pahr., will also bo requisite, when the temperature of the body is much 
reduced, as by drowning in the winter season. Artificial respirSeition 
by pressure can be readily applied while the body is in the bath. 

As s oon a s the natural respiratory mov^ents^j;:gcqmme:pce>^^ 
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rnapimtion Hinnmifinwafilj nr rflnfiwfifl only to aid the 

efforts when feeble and imperfect. 

Trp. airk%p.nt — The following directions are 

appended by Dr. Gi ve the p atient i some w arm nutriment, 

to which a Binall qual ity of stimurani is added jnScef^^ 
soup , coffee , or tea with one or two tablespoonfuls of brandy. ^2.) 
Put liim into a well-aired bed, wuth hot bottles to. hiaifijut» and ju^sxmxago 
sl eep ^ . (3. J Let liTm be "carol^lly watched during sleep in case „p£ 
soco ndarY ap iioea;' at the slu;litest sjmptora^jjjL. 
frictipu^and^ if nc^cessat^y^artilicial respiration be 

tc^ Giv e volaF iTe stimalauJts, such as the spiritus ammoniin aroniaticus, 
or" sp. fletheris iiitrici. 

In t he case oj^ following might bo said to be the 

four golden rules of treatiiKait : — (1.) TCn ipty the air- 2 >; x ssa ges. of all 
water and frotliy mucus tliey may / *1 m^i i.({ CQ ptai J:> y.Jixi] rl i n g 
l ^gs and tru^^^ the Tioad. (2.) Wi p^ the rpppth an d 

Draw forward tTio tongue. (4.) 

resp iration. 

PHAuyNK and CKsopuagus. — WouHfh of the gullet occur, most fre- 
quently, ill connection with cut throat, as a complication of this form 
of injury. 

ForpJijti Bodies. — Various substances ar(^ liable to become impacted 
in the pharynx or oesophagus ; some of wliicrh obstruct the passage by 
their size, as a lump of meat ; others impinging, by their pointed 
sliape, as a fish-bone, or owing to their irregular form, as a sot of 
artificial teeth, Avhich, in more than one case, lias boon dislodged into 
the gullet. The former substances stick cither in the pharynx, about 
opposite the larynx, where the tube is narrowed at the commencc^mont 
of the oesophagus ; or, low down towards the cardiac oriQce of tlip 
stomach. 

a re those of chok ing and suffocatiYe co ugh, with 
turg idiw andh Tuon ess t^-JEE^'f£5ft4*^<1 uin Jorei j ^n^I^ ^ prob^Ty 

fjd t oii ^Gj^oduci 11 g the finger into the p hary nx. If imremo ved^ 
asphyx2aLj)iayi.sqon Low down in the oes ophagu s a^irailar 

obstr actic ^.praduces equal difticulty in the passage jin ^iiytl i ihg s wal- 
lowed, though not arry difficulty in the acT oFlie i tself, and 

a sense of dppression wICli paTFraBoT^^ (iT the sternum ; but the 

degree of actual suffocation will depend on the pressure of the im- 
pacted body on the tiiachca. The substance can be detected by the 
introduction of an oiled probang, carefully passed down to the seat of 
obstruction. 

Small pointed bodies commonly lodge in some fold of mucous mem- 
brane, behind the root of the tongue, between it and the epiglottis, or 
in the sides of the pharynx. Any substance so placed is f(4t by the 
individual, more particularly in the act of swallowing ; and it may, 
perhaps, be seen, or felt with the finger. 

Complications and Consequences. — Rupture of the g ullet has bee n 
produced^ fiitlffr by the- vinlence of impacti5n.> ^r m consequence^o f 
ulce ration with th e forma tioiror"alScess in the cellular texture arou nd 
th e^tul^e l ^ ensued. In a remarkable case, 

at the University College EKsprfaI,T5rS^ years since, a street-juggler 
passed, as usual, a long, round-ended sword down his throat ; when ho 
sudden^ sprang into the air and fell in a state of collapse. In this 
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state I saw him, on being brought to the Hospital ; a loose emphy- 
sematous crackling could be distinctly heard, a^d even felt, under the 
sternum intthe anterior mediastinum, during each hurried respiration. 
The poor fellow soon died, when it was foiit^d that the sword had 
obliquely jierforatod the a'sophagus and pericardium at the base of the 
heart. As assistant curator of the Museum at-^that time, it became 
my duty to make a preparation of this interesting specimen, which, 
with the sword placed by its side in a long glass jar, is preserved in 
the Museum. 


Treat i)uvn.t , — Th e foreign body imp nAtpfh mus t eithci^ 
or j>u shod down into the stmnacn but which of these two proceedings 
may bb proper will depend on tTm situation aiid nature of the substance. 

In the jiliarif itr,, any kind of forciiru body should bo extracted , if 
pqssil^Jp. The patient being seated, with liis head thr<5 wn back and 
mouth wide open, the Surgeon iutrodneos liis forefinger straight into 
the pharynx, and sf^ureliing for the suhstaneo, hooks it np with his 
finger, or* by a hook-probaiig, or removes it with curved forceps 
guided by the finger. A pointed foreign body, as a fish-bone or a 
pin, must bo withdrawn very cjirefiilly, lest it lacerate the pharynx. 
When any such body has be(*n removed, a pricking sensation will still 
be cxpcrieiK^od by tlie patient foi* a while. A d 1 bstfl 11 CPj 


as a lu mp of meafc^ might be pnah^ul f.liT»rkng].i iL/:. 

into the stomach, by means of a sj)onge-hcadcd pro bang with spring- 
expanding shaft, A B. (hh*g. 708.) liow down in the ceso^hagus^ an 


Fig. 708. 


Fig, 709. 




^bodjjnrigiy coTumo^^^ 

in like manne r ; or, perchance, by directing the patient to swallow a 
large mouthful of broad. Bu t a whi gh wpuld th us 

rnptuyp thn nfiRnphafrufi, or One "oTa metallic or other kin d u ns nit^fl to 
th aTiaT f- crown , Tia d betteF" ^e^ draw n u p gradually b v 

rony'or by forceps. ""n5oS^lineiv an ^metic wil l 
flucc eed in disl odging and ejecting t he ^bstaim e; or it has beenTdia- 
soIvecT, a^in the case of a chicken-bone, by swallowing large quantities 
of dilute acid. This, however, is obviously an objectionable proijpeding. 
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All other mGans t inving jibjsa m n a^km uj ^ cdsovliago i^mv urnst 

be rcsoxt^d i9 tke extraction_.ol .tlLe: im p a c t ed - a ub atance. , 

Asphyxia may he so urgent that it will be absolutely ^necessary to 
perform, tracheotomy* before attempting to remove the foreign body 
from the cosopliagus. Generally, however, the attempt may be made 
at once; and thus i succeeded instantly in pushing a lump of gristly 
steak into the stomach of an elderly lady, who lay back on a sofa 
gasping for breath, and was already black in the face. 

PiiAKYNQOTOMY AND (Esovil AGOTOMY. — These operations consist in 


opening the gullet at one or other part ; either for the removal of an 
impacted foreign body, or occasionally, in stricture, for the purpose of 


convoying food into tlie stomach. 

The left nf f hn issnstnnlly snlpptnd » the msopb^^gpRT mcHning 

rath er Totilis s ide, is them more^ncjc i^ssi ble. An incision is mad e of 

su flie mnt Ien^t h"7i!oTVg ' Oie an teiior^^ border -of the sterno-mas toi d 

m us cTe, wixiTl t^ an d the tr^icTiea. Tlie skin , platys ma, and cerv ical 
fascia Inlyin g be en cli v i do cT, tlie diss ection is carrie d diroctl y,bfl*el>^. 3 i^rds, 
avoiding the carotid sheath and larynx’ or ^ traehea^^ pmo-hy oi d 

nniscfQ may_h 51 .diWdQc^^^ thyroid arteries sTT ouId, iL i^aafiiJble, bo 

avoi ded in this deep diaw^ertTnu. Having reaclicdThe jpliaiynx or 
c^soph^iis,.. a, bougies, sound or catheter, had better bo pags ed^ throu gh 
the mpuih iiitp the cavity, and made to project as a gui de on which to 
cut jLlm opening into the gullet. The aperture may then t7o enl aced, 
either by dilata tion yvith forceps^ or by TmtTuir hhcisi\:) n w a blu nt- 
poini^d bi s t ou ry , to an extent suffi^H/nt for the ex lr?\ ctu> n .jot the 
foreign substance, or Tor the introduction of a feeding-tuTIe. 


Usio OF TiiK Stomacpi-I^ump. — This apjmratus is more often used 
for evacuating the stomach in eases of poisoning, than for the admin- 
istration of liquid nutriment. A gag, with a hole in it, having been 
placed between the jaws of the patient’s mouth, for the easy passage 
of a ffcxible tube without compression by the teeth, the tube is intro- 
duced through the gag, and j)assed cautiously down the bach of the 
pharynx, thus avoiding the rima glotiidis, and thence down the 
CDsophagus into the stomach. For children, an elastic catheter of large 
size may be used. Having then attached the tube to the nozzle of 
tlie pump, or the catheter being connected by a piece* of india-rubber 
tubing, the stomach is injected moderately full with warm water by 
working the pump, a pint or two being thrown in ; then, reversing the 
action of the instrument, the water or admixture with the contents of 


the stomach is pumped up again. If the aperture in the tube become 
stopped up with undigCvstcd food, the action of the pump should bo 
reversed sharply, to clear the passage ; or, this failing, the tube must 
be withdrawn, washed out, and repassed into the stomach. Care 


must be observed not to withdraw the whole quantity of w^ater in- 
jected, lest the mucous membrane of the stomadfi bo sucked up into 
the apertures of the tube, as would happen if the stomach were empty. 
Water should be thrown in and pumped out, until it returns colourless 
and the stomach is thus completely washed out. Emetics are generally 
preferable to this mechanical mode of emptying the stomach, when- 


ever vomiting can be excited^ assisted by freely swallowing diluents. 

IV)r the administration of liquid food^ the stomach-pump may bo 
employed in like manner, only that the fluid is simply injected and not 
witJidr%wn. 
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CHAPTER L * 

DISKASES OF PIIAKYNX AND (ESOPHAGUS, LARYNX AND TRACHEA. 

Fauces. — Tonsils ancj Uvula. — Tonsillitis. — Acute inflammation of 
the tonsils is denoted by diffused redness and rapid swelling of the 
tonsils, which may almost meet, leaving only a chink between them. 
Commonly only one tonsil is affected. I^iin, at first not acute, but 
rather as if •the part had been bruised, is diffused over th^ back of the 
mouth and mucli increased by any attempt at swallowing ; tenderness 
also is felt in the side of the neck and under the angle of the jaw. 
'I'he saliva accumulates in the mouth and dribbles away, the patient 
holding his mouth slightly open as if to relieve the sense' of-’strangu- 
lation, and speaking with a tliick nasal voice. The tongue is loaded 
with a creamy fur, and the breath foetid ; there is considerable 
throbbing headache, and rather sharp fever. The state of the tonsils 
is readily seen mi opening the mouth, by slightly depressing the 
tongue with the finger, or with a wooden pen-holder or pencil. 

Thp of acute tonsillitis seems to be exposure to cold in con- 

junction with some constitutionally disordered state of health, espe- 
cially the strumous dysciusia. Gout and rheumatism have some influ- 
ence in predisposing to tonsillitis, but the malady is essentially an 
affection of youth, a groat majority of the cases occurring from the 
age of puberty to the twenty-fiftli year. On the other hand, tonsillitis 
is' excessively rare after fifty. As one tonsil recovers from the inflam- 
mation, the other often becomes affected. The iii dividual is some- 
times subject to recurring tonsillitis, at intervals of a few monttis. 

The inflammation iermimties in resolution, or in adults not unfre- 
quently in abscess ; but suppuration is rare in childhood, apart from 
scarlet fever. 

Treatment. — -Jn a majority of cases the internal administration of 
guaiacum or aconite, given opportunely at the outset of the disease, 
cuts short the crescent inflammation. It is useless, however, to exhibit 
these drugs later than twenty-four hours after the commencement of 
the local symptoms, as their specific action caftnot then be exerted. 
Local measures consist in hot fomentations or a mustard poultice from 
ear to ear, and sucking small pieces of ice. Any nnfavonrable constitu- 
tional state of the general health must be rectified, and without much 
lowering treatment. Abscess should be opened early, — as soon as fluc- 
tuation can be det(3fjted ; and carefully, by a knife of limited cutting 
edge. In puncturing the abscess, the edge should bo turned towards 
the middle line, never outwards, — thus to avoid the risk of wounding 
the internal carotid artery. The relief obtained is very great, and the 
inflammation soon subsides, generally, however, leaving the patient 
much pulled down, notwithstanding the shortness of the illness. 

Oh rqnic Enlargemeiu l.jM!^ Tonsil. — Som etimes resulting from 

repea ted inflam mation, this hypertrophied condition of the tonsil more 


Revised and much enlarged by Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 
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often occurs in children of a scrofalous constitutic)n w ithout previous 
phlegmon. Insidioiie ancT pamiess^ tlie * enS usually produQfis 

no other aympta^g from th^ mcch^^ ocglusion 
of the tonsils. Hence >. ^ome ^Mcul^^of swallowing and bre athin jjr, 
the c hild snoring at ujg ht^ and in alarm. iThe^ yc^ico is 

muffled, andnEefo ft rnoro or less “ throat^eaf ness ’’ from other asso- 
ciated causes. Occasionally the hypertrophy attains to such an extent 
that the pharynx is alrn^Ti^'"occTuded^ and respiration is carried on 
inofficienf^, ancTwith considerable effort As a result of this sta^ of 
tbing^J,“ aflef"*a tiihe* coutractLuhrpf the chest- walls soinellines tahes 
place, and a permanent diminution in the capam^^of,,iha thorax 
becomes established. In some cases the tonsils are very much dis- 
eased, and the retaiiuid secretions become decomposed, so that they 
communicate great fetor to the breath, and doubtless also exercise a 
pernicious influence on the gcuioral liealth, by contaminating the air 
which passes over tlicm during inspiration. 

Supcjti(;Wil ulceration sometimes supervenes from time to time, 
and acute inflammation frcijinmtly oocnrs. The abnormal secretions 
may become inspissated and liurdened, so as to form veritable calculitic 
concretions. 

Tr eaf nten i. — Cons titutional m ea surcs „are ol the gr eate st i mportgmee. 
A genaral^onic pljin of treatment, in the form of steel wine or the 
other prepanitidiis oT Tron, bark, cod-liver oil, and a nutritious, well- 
regulated diet, should be carried out. Sea-bathing is ofte*ii most 
advantageous. Stim ulating a pplications of nitrate of silver or iodine, 
though often employed, can scarcely affect the condensed areolar or 
fibrous tissue of which the (enlarged mass consists. In ordor to effQct 
an y good, a caustic sufllciently strong to destroy to some depth the 
pai\t to w hich it is applied must be used. London paste (a combina- 
tion of caustic soda aiicT unslakedT lime) is vc^ry efficient for reducing 
^tlic hj^ertrophy. It is sold as a powder, which is moistened with a 
little water and rubbed up to a creamy consistency wlien about to be 
employed. It should be applied to small patches of the diseased 
tonsil, by the aid of a hard pen-holder pared down at one end, so as 
to form a broad flat extremity. Immediately afterwards the application 
should be washed off by cold-water gargling. In this way successive 
layers of the diseased glands, of considerable thickness, can bo gradually 
destroyed. 

ExQisipn . pf . the tonsil ^ is the mqat...,j 2 J 0 ^Qient locaLjceiaedy, but- it 
shouldj ^ reserved foy ^ an extreme -8ta.te_ of when 

any or the already mentioned symptoms threaten to be detrimental 
to the general health. The mouth being kept widely open and the 
tongue gently' depressed, the tonsil may be seized with a vulsollum, 
but not drawn out of its bed, and a sufficient quantity removed with 
a protected, blunt-pointed bistoury, or the sSlne partial excision 
can be performed by means of a guillotine or tonsillotome. This 
instrument, of which there are two forms, was invented in America 
about half a century ago, but has since undergone some modifi- 
cations. In Physick’s tonsillotome, the tonsil is encircled by a strong 
rim of metal, and a broad blade is. then pressed down against it 
with the thumb. (Pig. 710.) In Fahnestock’s instrument (Fig. 711), 
the excision is performed by a ring of steel sharpened on its in- 
temal|circumference, which, when it encloses the tonsil, is drawn 
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forwards towards the operator. Moreover, this guillotine is pro-* 
vyied with two or three prongs, which transfix aiad steady the gland 
during the bperalion. Pbysiek’s tonsillotome can be used readily 

with one hand, whilst 
the other hand is ap- ^ig- 711.t 
plied under the angle 
of the jaw, so sis to 
press the tonsil into 
the instrument. With 
the aid of two in- 
struments, one for the 
right and the other for 
the left side, the re- 
moval of both tonsils 
is the work of a few 
seconds. The tonsil- 
guillotine is .made in 
throe sizes, as, unless 
it fits the tonsil with 
someaccuracy, the gland 
is liable to be pushed on 
one s ide, i n stead of being 
cut through or trans- 
fixed, by the knife or prongs. I prefer the tonsillotome 
to the bistoury, especially for children, as it is a steadier 
mode of excision. This instrument can be used by the 
operator standing in front of the patient, for the excision 
of either tonsil ; whereas, in removing the right tonsil with 
the bistoury and vulscllum, the operator must stand over 
the patient from behind, unless he be perfectly ambidex- 
trous. IJoth tonsils may be operated on at the same 
sitting. A very efficient plan of arresting the htnmorrhage, 
if it bo at all excessive, is to make some tannic acid into 
a thick paste with water, a;nd to let the patient swallow 
about a toaspoonful of the mixture. In the act of deglu- 
tition the styptic is forced into the interstices of the cut 
surface of the tonsil, and the bleeding ceases at once. 

Buonoation or Relaxation of the Uvula. — Thickening, without 
elongation, of the uvula sometimes occurs ; but »n elongation or relax- 
ation without thickening is the more common state. It appears to 
consist of an excess of mucous membrane, the azygos muscle not 
participating in the hypertrophy. The membrane may extend an inch 
beyond the extremity of the muscle, hanging down as a thin, narrow 
slip of this tissue, with a pointed extremity. When of this length, 
it touches the baclf of the tongue or even the epiglottis. Constant 
irritation occasions a spasmodic cough, while the tickling sensation 
may excite nausea or even vomiting. The patient’s life is sometimes 
thus rendered quite miserable. 

. The cause of this hypertrophy generally seems to be chronic catarrh, 
or an habitual over-exertion of the voice. Hence its elongation is 

♦ Tonsillotome of defective construction. The prong is not used now, and 
only one hand is employed. 

f Fahnestock’s guillotine. 
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not uncommon among clergymen and public speakers. It often arises 
in those of a gouty Aiathesis. • 

Treatment , — Astringents topically applied have some l3eneficial in- 
fluence. Tonic treatment of 4he general health is an important adjunct, 
but the apparent causes adverted to must, of course, be removed when 
circumstances perrnft. Should relaxation still continue in spite of all 
remedial measures, a portion of the pendent uvula must be cut off. 
This may easily be done by seizing the extremity with pojypus-forceps, 
and snipping off, with blunt-pointed scissors, so much as to leave 
the stump of the natural length of tlie uvula. A combination of 
forceps and scissors — an instrument of American invention — has been 
used for this purpose, — the uvula being held and cut off at the same 
time. 

Tumours op the Velum Palati. — C^-) Flbro-cellular or warty 
tumours are usually attached to the free border or upper surface of the 
soft palate. Having a painless character, and being of slow growth, 
they are^ofkin only discovered when mot^hanically inconvenient by 
dropping down behind the root of the tongue. Thc'se tumours can be 
removed with forceps and scissors, care being observed to snip them 
off as near to the base of the pedicle as possible. 

(2.) Cystfi^ mucous or sebaceous, arc sometimes met with in the soft 
palate, containing resj)ectively a thin, glairy fluid, or yellowish-white 
fatty matter. Tliey must he laid open by a free incision, and their 
interior touched with a stick of nitrate of silver. 

Abscess of the velum presents a globular swelling of the whole 
palate, accompanied by the red blush and ])aiu of inflammation. It 
must be opened early and freely with a sharp-pointed, protected bis- 
toury. 

Pharynx and CBsornAOus. — Acute Pharyngitis. — Inflammation -of 
the pharynx, occurring generally as a continuation of a similar con- 
edition 8f the fauces and soft palate, but rarely as an independent affec- 
tion, has often an erysipelatous and diffuse character. It sometimes 
terminates in purulent infiltration of the subcellular tissue. Sloughing 
of the mucous membrane occurs in the malady known as cynanche 
maligna, or putrid sore throat. This is sometimes an epidemic affec- 
tion, and is always diie to blood-poisoning. The pharynx acquires an 
ashen-grey appearance, and large portions of the mucous membrane 
and sub raucous tissue become sphacelated even down to the muscular 
fibre. An eruption otf herpes, precisely similar to the herpes of the 
skin, occasionally occurs on the mucous membrane of the pharynx. It 
is the affection spoken of by ancient writers under the name of herpes 
gutturis. This kind of sore throat is extremely Y>ainful. 

The local treatmeyit in all these cases, except the last, which is 
seldom an affection of any danger, should be soothing. The constit'u- 
iional treatment should consist in the administration of quinine with 
mineral acids, and easily digested nourishment and alcoholic stimulants. 
Laryngotomy may have to be performed, owing to impending suffo- ^ 
cation from oedema or spasm of the glottis. But when purulent^ 
mfiltration has taken place, with considerable swelling, extending per- 
haps down the oesophagus to its cardiac end, swallowing becomes 
impossible, and recovery is almost hopeless. 

Chro nic Pharyngitis generally cons ists in an affection of the» r ace. 

mucous mg^ran^jKown^ as »» 
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or^^jclergyinan’B sore throat.” The diseased glands become distended 
by inspissated and unhealthy secretion, so as to foitfn rounded granules^ 
which are usually most numerous on the posterior wall of the pharynx. 
In some cases the thick onod secretion exiles from the minute orifices 
of the glands, and forms small white prominences, presenting a very 
characteristic appearance. Troublesome throat-irritlition is often present. 

The treat m mi of tiiis afTecHon is to improve the general health, 
which is usually debilitated, and to destroy the diseased glands by a 
strong caustic. In mild cases the solid stick of nitrate of silver pressed 
against the granules or into the glandulte may be effective, but in most 
instancCwS the London piiste will have to be used, in the manner 
described under the treatment of enlarged tonsils. Two or three 
granules may be destroyed every other day, but if applied too fre- 
quently the paste causes excessive inflammation. 

occasionally forms Jn the cellular textur e 
beliijad JJl o pliaryi i x, as aii^ .idiopathic disease in children ; m ore rar ely 
it results from caries of the cervical vm'teby^^ or from tiie impacti on 
of a foi’eign body. 

Th e sijn iqdoiHS are difficiil^^ of deglutition, and per haps dysp noea, 
owing to pressure on the larynx f or' na sal in tonation, i | th<^ pn^<if^ erinr 
nares bo occluded. Oj \ examining the in tent ofthe pharynx, a ten se, 
fluctuating^ s wed lir^^ This must not be mistaken 

for a polypoicF or other solid growth of the walls or cavity of the 
pharynx. Ifliaryngeal- abscess ^may. hM«t iuto.. theuATioi»4ih; or nvijend 
do wiiyyard^ under the stcriij^.:iaa§tQi^ mnscles and pmaenf fmTif. pf 
tVm geek. 

consists in evacuation of the matter by a well-timed 
puncture with \ sharp-pointed, protoe told T5i stoury^atT the most dep^- 

The pus discharged Tas an offensive*^ smell, 
not unlike that of a rectal abscess. 

TTlc eratio H of the pliarynx is usu ally a m auif ostation of Sypn ili^ ^r, 
Scrofula ; as such it forms part of the go i reral pail i oTogy of* these 
diseases, and the treatment will be found in the chapters relating 
thereto. A pharyngeal phthisis, pathologically similar to the same 
disease as it alb^cts the larynx or lungs, has recently been described 
by Isambert of Paris, and Friinkel of Iferlin. The deposit of* tubercle 
wdiich gives rise to this malady sometime\s occurs primarily in the 
pharynx, but most freijuently it is coincident or posterior in date to 
pulmonary consumption. Considerable ulceration is often present, 
and is diagnosed with diflScmlty from syphilis, unless close attention be 
paid to the constitutional condition. 

Tumouks. — Fihro^ceUalm^fLb roits^ and fatty tum ours of the pharynx 
are occasionally met with ; giving rise to the symptoms of abscess 
— difficult deglutition, and perchance impeded respiration, with a 
swelling in the pha/ynx, and perhaps in the neck. The characters of 
this swelling and its antecedent history will be the grounds of diag- 
nosis. Practically, the particular kijid of growth is less important 
than the size, shape, position, and attachment of the tumour. The 
pedunculated .character generally prevails in pharyngeal tumours. 
Epithelial cancer is sometimes met with, in the usual flattened patches 
of this form of malignant growth. 

^ke anxj)haryngeartumour consists in early removal by 

operotion — a proceeding necessaialy Tgstricted to tEe^penaulpi^ ?orm 
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of j yrpwth . La ry^o tom v mav have to be per fo rmed, p rior to drawi ng 
the tam ojir forwards over the, .larj^ux , W.d ..excising., ,IOhro^O& 
mouth. Pharyngotomy might be preferable to this double operation, 
ifTlie tumour bo accessible to incision through the neck. 

Str T i^TTTRE _qf the — Th i s condition may be the resu 1 1 

of cortainjhs^^ dtsca^ of tjin msophag^. pro ducing a contract ed 
state^of this tiiEe, which is commonly designia^ted 
man^T" stricture to distinguish it* "from spasmodic strictu rp of th e 
ft^.s ophag usi 

( 1 • ) O ^isq't^'ic st ricturo m^ be of traum atic origin — a cicatri x vp- 
sui ting from u lceration produced b^^hel mpacti onLrf.. A 
or mayjbo occasion ed by s\\- aljowm^ "soae .ik^^ 

acij The latter mode of origin gives rise to a valvular J'old of the 
mucous memfbrano, as an intestinal stricture consequent on dysentery. 

thickening of the oesophagus may be epithelial^ gj; jy^dpllarv. 
or _scirrhou s. Mali gnan fc disease of the cesopha^^ almgst ^nv^|rj^^bly 
occu: ^^ at one of thr ee positions ; viz., most . frequently opposite the 
crico id c^T^m ge ; next, near the cardiac oriffce of "the sCofe 
lastly^ jopposi te the bifurcaHoh of the tiuchea. 

Sypiploms . — Ai first, slig ht dysphag ia is experienced in the passage 
of solid 7ood to the stomaoli This incre asing, the patient restricts 
hi mself to flui d food. At le ngth, fluids are sipped only a few drops 
at a time, and perhaps partially rejectocT Coii stan^"Ti*un?eF^ 
t he patSSIHi^Md yie ld at last to^^ ojf ^esiro 

forced I rapid emaciation and declining strength -^iT^^almost 

ne ver-failing symptom is the exT ' ^ * 

biiiatibn of saliva and 


bin ation oi saliva ana mucus, wn icn in nealth conti nually p asses i 
dov ^TEe gunet7hi: ^lh cases of . ^struction collects abpj^e„the^,.g^^ 
str i(^re, and requires to be ejected from time to time. Tf 
tak esplacc^ ex p ectoration of ^ .a_ semTj^urulcnt and offensive secretion 
denoteadihiaxhange, the breath also beconamg percoptTBIy fcetid.^ 

• .H ambu rger’s method of cesqphageal auscultation affords valuable 
e videnco in all cases of obstruction, but t hjgy pie tTiod *nf 
requ ir pa. muph 5? and constant practice. The ^cau Hoiis introduc- 

tio n of an oesophageal boug ie will ^ dpclarg the existen ce of a ^trjjcture, 
.tl 1 e ins tr u m ch t "comes to an ahsirn^im’ p^ sIIsrwTfh dlqhun lf.j 
Befi^rsjiaafiing c are s hould always be taken to ascer tain that 

thor acic, ah eufism SEs£r gets" the 

m ust then be determ ined. Scirrhous stricture p resents a limited a nd 
siooqtiLhxtent of contraction; no puis or blood foUo wsThe witlidrawaLo f 
the instrurnentihut sinipTy mucous dS^arge ; there Ts n o tumppi; ip 
nec^ no paiicerous enlargement of tKe cervical glaji Ss^ nf)y 
Epithpii^l or encephaloid stricture differs or contrasts m ajl thq^par- 
ticfilstrs : a lar ger and irregular suria^^pf contra ction thro ugh wh ich 
thejioiigie passes roughly; pus^anH bloody or the Tatter more esppjfiially, 
with ^reds of ISssue, follow jS ra waT 7> j while 

in some'paSe^a an elongated tixmbuf is to ^e ^ tjm Hjo FoTthe nec k, 
^i^l3L£.ancorpus enlargement of the cervical^^IaSjSj^^ 
cancerous cachexia. 

(2i) Spasi^odic stricture is distinguished b y the intermittent charac- 


^J ^pf the contracEonfit bping sometimes presef 
^ ^rituateci more ^ often in the pharynx than the oesophagus. 


miiea more ^ on>en m i;ue pnarynx Lnan tne oesophagus. The 
^ intermits, tSidr seems ^CT h6"mflS gBK%d^ihaih1j r i^^ 
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attoation being directed to or diverted from the f tl^g^tbep 

8^btatMr!=i=tnmwtrCTti^ p ro- 

iiouT^5g4>.an(i, The occurs 

at first resisted, but tlje stricture snou yieldj# 

A pji£tegf i'6moiiTc syntplom-kjGilll^^igft^l^ 

the act of Kvviillowiiig ; the morsel passes 

willibBT slTippa^^ and is Witt 

a sudden jgrk. j. 

Dysphagia may be micAyyineried with stricb|Pi'^i depeu^dent on some 
extri nsic ^ .auso gr causes whicl^ di^minisb 
compiressioii or obsiruclTon. Such 
pharynx; morbid conditions of th e Jjirjn^^y^li!;^ 
the neck ; "aneurism of the ’ imra- 

tliogc*aeic tumours ; dislocation of 

wards: imnaciion of a forolirri bodv"in"*^^‘Q„JIl^^ ^he diagnostic 


wn lor a ce:! 


jtein d 


ire, out depeu^dent on some 


wards; impactron^of a foreign body in diagnostic 

differences of these various conditions bo gathef^d from other 

sections of this work. 

Treatment. — Or ganic str icture, of hatever kind^ is f ^ourablo. Dih^ 

■^a^/'aiit-by means of bougies increasing d o siz e, may «a? Q^. jartial and 
temporary relief Ti iik the risk of pcTfaratrZ>iug.l3Il^Sso^!ii^^ 
remembered, a risk proportioruit6 to tlic struts ^tural disorganization and 
contraction of the passage. This fatal misaur]yentii^‘o has happened 
in the hands of the most skilful Surgeons. The been 

known to find its w*ay into the mediastinum, into ..GTyTty of the 
pleura, or into that of the pericardium. The principal use of a bougio 
is to determine the existence of a stricture, its situation and nature, 
and thus to complete the diagnosis of this affection — due caution being 
observed in passing tbe instrument. 

Nutritjve_cnemata will tend t o sup porjk tbje_ .str eiigt^^ and prolong 
life; while washing out the mouth with whatever nuuTTslnbst :*[elished, 
and swallowing perliaps a little of it from time to time, proves an agree 
able occupation to tlie patient. In cancerous strictjure,,_lau.dp'^nim or 
other anodynes, administered in the .enemata, will assuage the sufferings 
of this condition. 


Spasmodic ^rietu re is sometimes amenable to the . general consti- 
tiitipnal treatment of hysteria. At the Hospital for Diseases of the 
Throat, valerianate of zinc is largely employed in these cases. TJm 
most effective agent, however, is galvanism, ajpplied directly to the 
interior of the gullet by means of my cesophagoal electrode. Th e con - 
stailLimx ron t must be employed, by;jtlie aid of a^TTatleiry “conta^^ 
abeut.iwenty jpeils. The electrode should be passed down as far as the 
seat of apparent stricture, find held in position for a few seconds. At 
first only five cells should be used, but the number may be increased 
gradually up to twenty, and the time during which the electrode is held 
in the oesophagus may also be augmented, according as the patient 
becomes more tolerant of the remedy. 

Qmt^S>tQnxU!^.OY the operation of openjng^Jb^ inoirin n 

thr0ag h ,.the. a b dbifltn^^^ walls, has, beeix jperform ed, for the purpose of 
directly introducing food into the or^n, when the oesophagus is 
impassable. Practised first by Sedillot, and since by Penger of Copen- 
hagen, Cooper Forster, and others, it has h ith ert o t biway a^rapidlj r 
pr ^ed fatal. The fiirst-named authority thus perforiha thi^ opera- 
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tion :■ — The patient lying on Ins bact, the Surgeon, standing on tlio 
right side, makes aVsrn cial incision, each li n^ of whig lr is about .. m te 
inch and a hal f in 1f»Tigt,Vi, on t lie In side of the mesial . line ^ t|ii> 
abd omen ; Wo finger s* breadth to th e inner side of the costaJ cartilages , 
anuabo at one -tIm:d~TiBa¥eF’to ensiform cartilage t ban io~ tile 
umbn£iA3--liavifi^ jgre viousiy satisfied liimselFlBy' percussion and pal- 
pation ^thafc the liver is not Tnlirs way. The dii^sectioja js caiT^ 
the abdominal wall, and tlie "perTtoneum opened. The iiy j^ ling, .with 
hi s left Thdex-ghger for the loft border of the liver, and flowing ^his 
upwards, tEy^ sto mjULli is reaehed. The organ is seizefi-with fpret^s, 
draw^^orwaJiis,..„and,ata.^tructi^ roco^ized. The j^jiteriojc-wall of 
the Yjscnjlig^fc hen fixed to Jblie etWas of the intcgnm ontal aperture, b y 
three or j onr points ^f ^i turo, arip an b’pehTng^ h^de i^o it 

abouJtLipIdiiSj^ bnt woen its two c xtrenii ties and a little x 

mar gin . Whe n, in the o ouy^Q, few d^ union of the wall of tht^/ 
stomach to the parieta l per itoneum has beedimj spe . 
nutriti y e 1 nj^tions should be adnirnlstcred tTTrongh ^ tube passed 

in t(^ the artifipip;! aperture, which is thus kept pateh'^tr ’'TTie value 
of tilts operation has yet to l>e decided by the results of further 
experience. 

Paralysis of the QEsopiiagtts. — Hiiis affection occasions inability of 
swallowing ; but it is unattended with 's])asm or pain, and the introduc- 
tion of a bougie meets with no obstruction. It sometimes depends on 
centric disease, either of the brain or spinal cord, and cure in such, 
instances will probably bo impossible. Paralysis of the (esophagus is 
also met with in the aged and debilitated, cither as the result of 
disease of the peripheral nerves of the part, or as a myopathic lesion. 
Loss of power of the a>sop}iagus, unaccompanied by any marked 
evidence of general debility, is also occasionally encountered in adults 
and young people. An idiopathic and purely local w^eakness or partial 
atrophv® of the muscular apparatus of the gullet appears to exist in 
ftiese cases. 

Treatment consists in the administration of nourishment by the 
stomach-pump or cnemata. Strychnia and other nervine tonics might 
perhaps be tried with advantage. Electricity will often bo founci of 
the greatest value, especially in those instamjes where the disease is 
dissociated from any centric nerve-lesion. The interrupted (faradic) 
current may be applieii by means of the oosophageal electrode, in the 
same way as galvanisn^ is recommended for the treatment of spasm. 

Dilatation and Sacculation. — These conditions of the oesophagus 
are of rare occurrence. Instances of the former have been recorded by 
Sir Charles Bell, Bokitansky, Mondiere, Barker, and others. A re- 
markable specimen of sacculation is preserved in the Museum of 
University College. The mucous membrane protrudes through the 
fasciculi of the muscular coat, forming very distinct pouches. 

The symptom of either structural condition is marked dysphagia 
of a mechanical kind — the food, more especially, lodging in the pouches 
of a sacculated oesophagus. The ingesta scorn to stuff the chest, with- 
out reaching the stomach, and a portion is soon vomited, or rather 
ejected from the oesophagus. 

Treatm&nt can seldom be curative. In the worst cases, feeding with 
the oesophageal tube or per rectum is often' the only resource. Pre- 
queutly, Jiow;ever, in the least pronounced class of cases, considerable 

2 b 
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relief may be afforded by the direct application of Astringent solutions 
tQ the dilated portion of the gullet. In order ty effect this purpose, 
a hollow bougie, made of flexible metal, and perforated at one end with 
a few small holes, should be passed down to the dilated part of tfie 
oesophagus. A solution of perchloride of iron or nitrate of silver, etc., 
can then be injected by the aid of a small india-rubber syringe, the 
nozzle of which fits the end of the tubular bougie. 

' Larynx and Trachea. — Lcmjngitis . — Inflammation of the larynx is 
attended with more or less dyspncea and aphonia, and generally with 
diflSculty of deglutition, the severity of the symptoms being proper* 
tionate to the effusion and swelling. Ordinary acute laryngitis prin- 
cipally affects the mucous membrane of the larynx — the cedematous 
variety attacking the submucous cellular tissue. 

Chronic laryngitis, resulting in thickening of the mucous mem- 
brane of the glottis, is attended, more particularly, with aphonia or 
various modifications of the voice — such as hoarseness, squeaking or 
broken voice, and with tickling, spasmodic cough. This^ form of the 
disease is commonly met with among clergymen, vocali.sts, public 
singers, and others, who are accustomed to use their voice to excess — 
often when catarrh exists. 

Consequences , — The usual consequences of inflammation may follow 
laryngitis : abscess, sloughing and ulceration of the mucous mem- 
brane, perichondritis, and occasionally caries, etc., may supervene. 

Diagnosis , — Visual examination of the upper portion of the respira- 
tory tract can be made directly, by seating the patient opposite a good, 
clear white light, depressing the root of the tongue with a spatula, 
and requesting the patient to draw a deep breath. The laryngoscope 
supplies the means of completely exploring the larynx. Its applica- 
tion will be explained in connection with the treatment of laryngeal 
growths. V 

Spasm of the glottis gives rise to great dyspncea; and, if (.prompt 
relief be not at hand, death will often ensue. This afl’cetion is very 
common in children of rachitic diathesis, and is known as laryngis- 
mus siridvlus^ pseudo-croup, or spasmodic croup. It is due to reflex 
irritation, such as teetliing or intestinal disease. In adults, it may 
occasionally occur with laryngitis, or it may be duo to irritation 
of, or pressure on, the larygneal nerves by an aneurism or tumour. 
In females of an hysterical disposition spasm of the larynx is also met 
with. 

Tumours, — Polypi, fibro-cellular, and fibro-plastic or epithelial 
growths, varying in size from tluat of a millet seed to a hazel-nut, may 
be attached to the vocal cords, the epiglottis, or to the mucous mem- 
brane within the larynx or trachea. Adenoid or glandular growths, 
vascular growths, cystic tumours, lipomata, and myxomata are also 
occasionally met with in the larynx. 

The symptoms of such growths are — hoarseness or some other 
modification of the voice, perhaps aphonia, and sometimes a tickling, 
spasmodic cough. If the size of the tumour be sutficient to impede 
respiration and to exert pressure upon the neighbouring organs, we 
may also have dyspnoea and dysphagia. But the difficulty of breathing 
varies, in the same case, at different times ; if the tumour is attached 
to the epiglottis by a long pedicle and hangs down into the larynx, it 
may be drawn into the glottis at every inspiration, and thus ^giye rise 
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to ^ts of suffocative \;oughing, or, if the growth is situated on the free 
borders of the vocal Vords, it may assume a. valve-like action, blocking 
uj^ the rima glottidis at every expiration. The most certain method 
of determining the presence of a tumour in the larynx,* and its exact 
position and attachment, is by examination with the laryngoscope. 
Not only can the sealf of the growth be determined by this procedure, 
but its nature can also be ascertained. If this apparatus be not at 
hand, digital examination, through the mouth, may in some cases — 
especially children — enable the Surgeon to determine the density and 
seat of attachment of the growth ; or, if the growth be situated on the 
epiglottis or at’ the superior opening of the larynx, it may perhaps be 
seen by pressing the larynx upwards and drawing the tongue well for- 
wards, thereby bringing tlie epiglottis into view. • 

The La^ryngoscope. — This is an instrument devised for the purpose 
of obtaining a view of the interior of the larynx during life. The 
history of the laryngosco])e dates back indirectly to M. Levret, a dis- 
tinguished^ F]penc}i accoucheur, who, in 1743, invented a laryngeal 
speculum or mirror. Subsoqtiontly, other names are more or less asso- 
ciated with this invention; Bozzini in 1804, and Sonn in 1827 ; while 
Dr. Benjamin Guy Babington, in 1829, brought out the first laryngo- 
scope, or glottiscope, as he named it — a laryngc'al mirror combined 
with another mirror, held in the operator’s hand, as the means of illu- 
mination. Bennati, in 1832, asserted his ability to see the vocal cords 
with an instrument devised by SelHgue, a mechanic, whose contrivance 
was ‘‘a double- tubed speculum, of which one tube served to carry the 
light to the glottis, and the other to bring back to the eye the image 
of the glottis reflected in the mirror, placed at the guttural end of the 
instrument.’’ Baumes in 1838, Liston in 1840, and Dr. Warden in 
3844, were each successively associated with the art of laryngoscopy;* 
and in 1844 the late Mr, Avery devised a laryngoscoj)e wliereby arti- 
ficial ligHt was made the source of illumination. In 1854 M. Manual 
Garcia conceived the idea of employing mirrors for studying the 
interior of the larynx during singing, by autoscopic examination. 
In 1857 Dr. Tiirck, of Vienna, endeavoured to employ Garcia’s laryn- 
geal mirror, with the aid of sunlight, in the wards of the General 
Hospital ; and later in the same year, Czorrnak made use of artificial 
light, added the large ophthalmoscopic mirror for focusing the light, 
and, by his personal demonstration, brought the instrument into use 
in practical medicine.* • 

The laryngoscope consists of two parts: (1) a small mirror fixed to 
a long slender shank, which is introduced to the back of the throat ; 
and (2) an apparatus for throwing a strong light, solar or artificial, 
on to the small mirror. For thns projecting the luminous rays, most 
laryngoscopists employ a second, larger mirror, which reflects the light 
from a lamp or the solar rays. When artificial liglit is employed, this 
illuminating mirror is slightly concave ; when sunlight is used, its sur- 
face is plane. 

The only principle concerned in the art of laryngoscopy is the 
optical law that, when rays of light fall on a plane surface, the angle 
of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence. 

* For further details, see ‘‘The Laryngoscope,” by Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 
Third editi'^n. Longmans. 
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Laryngoscopy is performed in the following mlinner : — The patient 

shouli sit upright, facing 
Fig. 712.* the observer, with his hei^d 

inclined very slightly back- 
wards. The observer’s eyes 
should be about one foot 
distant from the patient’s 
mouth, and a lamp burn- 
ing with a strong clear light 
is placed on a table at the 
side of the‘ patient, the 
flame of the lamp being on 
a level with the patient’s 
eyes. The observer puts 
on the spectacle-frame 
with the reflector attached 
(Pig. 712), in fyont of his 
forehead, and directing the 




* Reflector attached to spectacle-frame, from which the upper halves of the rims 
have been removed. 

t Shows the position of the larpgeal mirror, and the way first employed by 
Ozermak, of holding the frontal mirror in the mouth. This plan has since been 
superseded by the spectacle-frame and frontal baud. 
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patient to open his Inonth widely, endeavours to throw a dtek of light 
on to the fauces, Ip that the centre of the disk shall correspoiyi 
with the base of the uvula. This projection of a luminous disk on 
to the back of the throat requires some practice, and it may be 
facilitated by inclining the reflector at a suitable angle before putting 
on the spectacle-frame. The tongue of the patient should now be 
protruded, and held, if necessary, between the thumb and finger, 
enveloped in a thin towel ; tho observer then introduces the laryn- 
geal mirror to the back of tho throat, having previously slightly 
warmed its reflecting surface over the chimney of the lamp, in 
order to prevent condensation of the expired air. This introduction 
of the mirror, so as to avoid producing faucial irritation, requires 
some nicety of manipulation and practice. The handle of the mirror 
being held like a pen, it should be introduced quickly to the back 
of the throat, its face directed downwards, and away from the 
tongue ; tho posterior surface of the mirror rests on the uvula, which 
is pushed up^vards and backwards towards the posterior nares. (Fig. 
713.) Tho observer raises his hand a little, and directing it outwards, 
towards the corner of the mouth, tho inclination of the mirror is 
altered and its fa(;e brought more towards tho perpendicular, while the 
hand is kept entirely out of tho line of vision. This rotatory move- 
ment should be effected slowly, so that it can be arrested directly the 
larynx comes into view. Ambidexterity is very desirable in introducing 
the laryngeal mirror, and absolutely essential in the applicaftion of 
remedies to the larynx. The patient must then bo taught to hold out 
his tongue himself. 

“In some cases, on introducing the laryngeal mirror, only the 
epiglottis may be visible, with perhaps just the tij>s of the capitula 
Santorini at the posterior part ; whilst in others, the entire length pf 


• Fig. 714.’*' Fig. 715.t 



the vocal cords, the ventricular bands (false vocal cords), the small car- 
tilages of Wrisberg and Santorini, a portion of the cricoid cartilage, 

* baryngoscopic drawing, showing tho vocal cords dra^n widely apart, and the 
position of the various parts above and l>olow the glottis daring quiet inspiration 
(after Mackenzie) — g e, glosso-epiglottidean folds ; «, upper surface of epiglottis ; 
Z, lip of epiglottis ; c, cushion of epiglottis ; v, ventricle of larynx j a e, ary-epiglottio 
fold ; c cartilage of Wrisberg ; c capitulum Santorini ; com^ arytenoid oommis- 
Bure ; v c, vocal cord ; v 6, ventricular band ; p v, processus vocalis ; cr^ cricoid 
cartilage; Z, rings of trachea. 

t Laryngoscopic drawing, showing the approximation of the vocal cords, and the 
position of the various parts in tho act of vocalization (after Mackenzie)—/ i, fossa 
innominata ; h /, hyoid fossa ; c TT, cartilage of Wrisberg ; c 5, capitulum Santorini 
aryteifbid cartilages ; com, arytenoid commissure ; p i;, processus vocalis.. 
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the rings* of the trachea, and perhaps even th<lf bifurcation of the 
l^ronchi below it, can be seen with perfect distinctness. The view 
varies, in different cases, between these two extremes.” (Figs. 714, 715.) 

Treatment op Laryngeal Affections. — Larymjitis is to be met by 
the ordinary treatment of inflammation, promptly applied ; in its acute 
form, the inhalation of soothing vapours, smeh as the vapour 
benzoini (Throat Hospital Pharmacopoeia), is indicated; local depletion 
by means of leeches may also be applied, and a good purgative should 
be administered. Diaphoretics will also tend to cut short the progress 
of the affection. In the oidematous variety, if the swelling of the 
mucous membrane is sufliciently great to impede respiration, scarifi- 
cation with a guarded knife must be resorted to. If the dyspnoea in- 
creases, and suffocation becomes imminent, tracheotomy must bo 
performed without delay. Chronic laryngitis is principlilly amenable 
to topical treatment. The best applications for this form of disease are 

Fig, 716 .’*' 


solutions of chloride of zinc (gr. xx.,ad.,^i.),perchlorideof iron ( 3 i.ad. 5 i-) 
or glycerine of tannin. These remedies may be applied with brushes 
of suitable forms, or with the laryngeal syringe (Fig. 71 G), of which 
Gibb’s is one of the best. The nitrate of silver is only to be used 
when an actual destructive process is going on. 

Croup, or laryngeal diphtheria, is an acute disease attended with 
the formation of a false membrane, which is deposited upon the ex- 
posed surface of the mucous membrane. The question of trachectomy is 
often raised in connection.with this affection. Liston, and many of the 
most experienced Surgeons of ro(;ently passed generations, were of opinion 
that the tracheal false mombnirie rendered the operation useless ; whereas 
Professor Spence, with an unusually large experience of ninety-one 
cases, affirms that the obstruction and irritation arising from the 
presence of this membrane jusiify recourse to tracheotomy without 
delay, whenever all remedies have been actively tried in vain — an 
opinion which has boon strongly confirmed by the important statistical 
tables of Kronlcin,t and the interesting work of Solis Cohen. J Both 
these authors, indeed, go further, and agree with Trousseau and other 
continental observers, who recommend the operation to be done in the 
first stage, or early in the second stage of croup, before the blood- 
poisoning and the exhaustion of the patient have become too great to 
enable him to rally from the shock of the operation. 

The result of operation is, on the whole, very encouraging. In 
Spence’s ninety-one cases, the mortality after the operation was seventy- 
seven per cent., whilst in Kronloin’s recently published statistics it 
was seventy per cent. This is a large proporiion, considering that 
surgical interference w'as the only chance of saving life. 

* Dr. Duncan GihL’s laryni^cal syringe. 

t IiH.nfj;enbeck’8 Arcliiv.” b«l. xxi., heft ii. 

X "‘Croup in its lieiationti to Tracheott»niy. ” Philadelphia, 1874.0 
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Spasmodic afEecfions of the larynx in adults are often Telieved by 
warm, sedative, ari(\antispasn]odic inhalations. In females, where the 
spasm is generally of an hysterical character, attention must be paid 
to the nervous disorder itself — not less than to the symptoms, In 
children, however, where the spasm is frequently due to some remote 
irritation or to somc^ cachectic state, such as rachitis or hydrocephalus, 
the prognosis is often very unfavourable. Tonics, such as cod-liver oil 
and iron, are indicated, and every care must bo taken to remove the 
cause of the attacks, and to prevent their recurrence. Farinaceous 
food should be strictly forbidden. Musk and chloral hydrate are very 
useful. When suffocation is imminent, taicheotomy should be per- 
formed without delay. In hysterical spasm the operation is also 
sometimes necessary, but cases of the most severe character sometimes 
yield to mental impression or physical shock. Some years ago, the 
author of this work (Mr. Gant) was called to see a young woman 
who was gasping for breath, and seemed so nearly on the point of 
asphyxia, thg^t he was induced to have immediate recourse to tracheo- 
tomy. Hliving made the incision through the skin, respiration suddenly 
became free, and the purple flush of the face disappeared. He at once 
discontinued the operation. When the bowels had been thoroughly 
evacuated of scybalous matter, and this source of irritation removed, 
the dyspnoea never returned. 

Tumouus of the larynx may be removed by various operative pro- 
cedures, evulsion with forceps being the method now most commonly 
employed. Growths, however, may be removed by various cutting 
processes, and either excision, abscission, or incision may be practised. 
Excision is best effected with cutting-forceps ; abscission, by means of 
sheathed knives, scissors, guillotines, or ccraseurs ; incision or scarifi- 
cation, with the aid of guarded scalpels. In this country, Dr. Walker, 
of Peterborough, first succeeded in casting a loop of thin silver wire 
around the base of a laryngeal growth, and then detaching it by tighten- 
ing the wire-ends drawn through a cannula. This operation has since 
been successfully performed by Gibb, Stoerk, Johnson, and others. 


Fio. Ill* 



In case the mucous membrane of the pharynx and larynx is very 
sensitive, the internal administration of the bromide of ammonium, 
and gargling with a solution of the bromide of potassium, may 

* Mackenzie’s tube-forceps. By pressing on the key /c, the tube passes over the 
shoulders of the hJadc's at //, and closes thorn, h and c, other blades, which can be 
screwed^on at z, so as to lengthen the instrument. 
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serve to diminish the irritability of those parts, f and facilitate the 
performance of the operation ; but sucking a iiittle ice generally 
produces sufficient ancesthesia. For removing laryngeal growths I 
generally employ my cutting-forceps, which are bent upon the shank 
at a right angle. These instruments are made in two ways, one to 
open transversely, and the other to open in an antero-postcrior direc- 
tion. 13y means of these forceps a growth, situated in any part of the 
larynx, can be removed with little trouble. I also sometimes employ my 
tube-forc(jps, which are closed by pressing on a key in the upper part 
of the instrument, and are extremely convenient — especially for begin- 
ners. (Fig. 717.) 

CaiUerization is not often resorted to, owing to the difficulty of 
limiting the action of the caustic. The best caustic is the “London 
•pfiste,” which should be applied with a wooden or glass rrod, suitably 
curved. Fused nitrate of silver, prepared in the manner described, 
may be used for this purpose. The galvano-cautery, first employed 
by Mittcldorpf, has yielded satisfactory results in the hai^ds of Volto- 
lini and others. * 

Thijroiimiy — or division of the thyroid cartilage ; Tjaryngotomy — 
5ifpra-ihyroid in the thyro-hyoid membrane, or i?///*6fc-thyroid in the crico- 
thyroid membrane. — These operations, which are -laryngeal, may 
be resorted to for the removal of growths, when they threaten the life 
of the patient and when it is impossible to opemte successfully through 
the mouth. The })eculiar circumstances under which one or the other 
of these procedures will be appropriate will presently be discussed, 
but hero it may he remarked that a comTjlned method of operative 
treatment may sometimes be found necessary ; laryngotomy or tracheo- 
tomy, to relieve the urgent dyspnoea ; the growth being subsequently 
removed through the mouth. 

Operation of Thyroiomy , — As a precaution against suffocation during 
the operation of ihyrotomy, I formerly recommended a prelUninary 
operation of tracheotomy ; but later experience has convinced me that*' 
this measure may generally be dispensed with. Should this opem- 
tion be necessary on account of dyspnoea, the Surgeon should iutro- 
duco Semen’s tain])on-cannula (a modification of Trendelenberg’s), and 
thereby prevent -the flow of blood into the trachea during the subse- 
quent procedure. The operation is performed as follows : — An incision 
is made through the skin exactly in the median line, over the thyroid 
cartiluge, from the notch above, down to the upper border of the 
cri(Joid cartilage ; the thyroid cartilage is then cautiously divided with 
a stout scalpel, or, if it be in an ossified condition, a small semi- 
circular saw must be used. Care should be taken to avoid penetrating 
the larynx until the whole of the cartilage is divided, as the entry 
of air provokes coughing and laryngeal spasm. The alea are now to 
be drawn widely apa-nt by means of two retractors, held by an assistant 
on eacli side. To make more room, if necessary, in the laryngeal cavity, 
transverse incisions may be made in the crico-thyroid membrane 
below, or in the thyro-hyoid membrane above, or in both, and on one 
or both sides. In some cases the cricoid cartilage has been divided, 
but enlargement in this direction seldom gives additional facilities. 
The intra-laryngeal growth being exposed, by the aid of a strong, 
reflected light, the polypus or excrescence should be seized with a fi.ne 
forceps and snipped off by means of small curved scissors, or^it may 
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have to be removed in fragments with cutting-forceps. A firm touch 
or two with nitrate \)f silver or with the galvano-caustic will usually 
suffice to destroy the base, and to arrest any further Hasmorrhage. 
The two alas of the cartilages must then be brought evenly together 
with silver sutures, and tlie edges of the integumental incision are 
readily held in apposition by means of adhesive strips. , 

Thyrotomy was originally suggested by Desault towards the end of 
the last century ; but the operation was first performed by Brauers, of 
Louvain, in 1833 ; some years afterwards by Ehrmann, of Strasburg ; 
and afterwards by Gurdon Buck, of New York. Since the introduction 
of laryngoscopy, the operation has been more generally practised both 
in America and on the continent. The merits of this operation have 
been the subject of discussion between Mr. Dur]|Bm and my^self, — -Mr. 
Durham urging the propri(jty of this operation as an “ earlier, bolder, 
and more ready resource,” for the removal of laryngeal growths ; whilst 
I would restrict the operation to “extreme cases,” where life is im- 
perilled by djyi?pnoea or dysphagia. My conclusions rest upon a careful 
analysis m the results of^forty-eight cases of thyrotomy — including 
thirty-seven on which reliance had been placed “ to justify and en- 
courage ” the more frequent resource to this operative procedure. 
Thus, in relation to danger to life, omitting all cases which survived 
more than a few weeks, there were four deaths directly referable to 
the thyrotomy — a mortality of 8 33 per cent. With regard to respira- 
tion, the results have been far from encouraging — fifteen out of the 
forty-eight cases having been compelled to wear a tracheal tube. As 
to the vocal effects, in 77*77 per cent, the voice was lost or modified ; 
in only 22*22 per cent, was it restored. Lastly, reproduction or in- 
complete removal of the laryngeal growth occurred in 38*40 per cent, 
of the non-malignant cases. • 

These unfavourable results are more than supported in a very able 
statistical work recently published by Dr. Paul Bruns.* This author’s 
analytical comparisons of the results of treatment by each method are 
based on an examination of more than 100 cases of thyrotomy and 
over 1000 cases treated by endo-laryngeal methods. Dr. Bruns re- 
marks t as follows : “ I gladly join in Mackenzie’s judgment (‘ Brit. 
Med. Jour.,’ 1873), who only sanctions the operation ‘Vhen there is 
danger to life from suffocation or dysphagia, and then only after an 
experienced laryngoscopist has pronounced it impossible to remove the 
growth per vias naturales^ — only I would prefer to say, ‘if he has 
tried this method in vain.’ For, as we have seen, even an experienced 
laryngoscopist is very rarely able to say that the endo-laryngeal 
method has no chance of success, as, even under the most unfavour- 
able conditions, complete success has been obtained.” 

Applioation of Topical Remedies to the Larynx, — The most satisfac- 
tory method of treating laryngeal affections, when 5f an inflammatory 
character, is by the direct application of suitable remedies to the 
affected parts. This is best done by means of squirrel’s or camel’s 
hair pencils, which may be cut square at the end, if the application is 
to be freely made, or pointed, if only a. small spot is to be touched. 
The pencils should be firmly attached to, and fixed in, a convenient 

• “l>ie Laryngotonuessur Entfemung intralaryngealor NeubiMungea.” Hirsch* 
Wald : Berlin, 1878 . ' 

t lbid.,p. 167 . 
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handle. The laryngeal sponge-holder, which is pf'ovided with a fresh 
piece of sponge at every application, is a usefuf and cleanly instru- 
ment. Thd following is the best mode of accurately applying medi- 
cated solutions : — The tongue of the patient being protruded from the 
mouth, and firmly lield by his right hand enveloped in a towel or 
handkerchief, the mirror is properly intrt:)duced#and held in the left 
hand of the operator, who now introduces the brush with his right 
hand and touches the alTected part of the larynx. Various kinds of 
syringes have been devised for the purpose of injecting fluids into the 
laryngeal cavity. Among them may be mentioned Tiirck’s laryngeal 
syringe and Rauchfuss’s injector. Powdered substances arc sometimes 
introduced into the larynx by means of insufflators, which are curved, 
hard — ruljber tubes, ^jyith an attached flexible tube and mouthpiece. 
The curved tiibc having been charged with the medicate powder and 
introduced into the pharynx of the patient, a single puff will suffice to 
convey the remedy to the diseased organ. For applying solid nitrate 
of silver, special ‘‘portc caustiques,” provided with the, proper laryn- 
geal curve, have b(^en devised, but it is better to have tlie nitrate 
fused to the extremity of a piece of silver or aluminium wire. 

The remedies most generally applied to the larynx are solutions of 
the chloride of zinc (gr. x. or gr. xx., ad. perchloride of iron 

(5i. or 3 ii., ad. sulphate of copper (gr. xx., ad. ^i.), carbolic acid 
(ten to thirty grains to the ounce of water). Solutions of nitrate of 
silverware not so useful, owing to the nausea and spasm which is so 
often superinduced by them. Powdered nitrate of silver, mixed with 
starch or sugar, and morphia powders (morph, gr. J, amyli. gr. |:) are 
often of the greatest value in laryngeal disease, the latter remedy 
being particularly serviceable in laryngeal phthisis. 

. Laryngotomy and Tracheotomy. — The windpipe may be opened by 
surgical operation ; either to establish Artificial Respiration for a time, 
or to remove a foreign body. According to the situation ofi making 
the artificial aperture, the operation is designated : Laryngotomy, whfen 
the crico-thyroid membrane is thus opened : Tracheotomy, when the 
trachea is the seat of operation. 

The various conditions of injury or disease which cause a mechanical 
impediment to the respiration, and which may require either of these 
operations for relief, have been noticed in other parts of this work. 

Laryngotomy is very readily performed. The head of the patient 
being thrown back, the depression between the .thyroid and cricoid car- 
tilages is easily touched with the point of the finger. A vertical in- 
cision is made in the middle line, about an inch long, with a narrow- 
• bladed, pointed bistoury or scalpel ; this incision passing between the 
sterno- thyroid muscles, a cross cut through the crico-thyroid mem- 
brane at once enters the air-passage. The air rushing in and out of 
the aperture, and the immediate freedom of the respiration, shows that 
the object of the operation is accomplished. A curved laryngotomy- 
tube of suitable size should bo introduced, and retained by tapes 
fastened round the neck. Very little h 80 morrhage occurs, but a small 
branch from the superior thyroid artery, running across the membrane, 
may be divided and require torsion or ligature. 

Tracheotomy . — This nperativn en nsists in cuttin g down upon th# 
trachea, in some part of its exi^ then dividin^ two or thxew^i 

its rings - aT inore difficult andTperhaps^^ 
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ceeding than larynirotomjr, particularly if the neck be shdrt and fat, 
the veins turgid, aim the trachea deep, small, and restless, — moving 
and down with each effort of hurried and forcible resjiiration. All 
these adverse conditions attend the operation in children. 

Th e head bein g thrown str aight back, an in cision is made exactly 
in t he ^middle line^ICKe^ trach^,'!^ aSout an 7hch "‘and"'y^^ ^^^ 
inch^IongTei^ frdfn TTieTower margin oF'^Ke 

d. 




e siiernum. 




su pernciai lascin,^ a n 
the sterno-hvoid an 











the trachea drawn out of the 
way to eit her side ; any un usual artery, disco vercS^y its p ITfattti TO TO 
the Imgcr, is also avoided. The lstEnius, o r connecting central portion of 
t^eJ£jEioid_glajid, ma y haTe Ji^be drawn .Jt’,:,Bamsa ed. 

the heemorrhage is very troublesome. In. children, the remnants ri£^tlie 



an os^sineg state, tncy must oe aiyided witn a pair ot stronp^ sc^ig ^ors. 
Theair rushing in ana out again sUow^ tliat the win dpi ^ is opened,# 
but special care should be taken to prevent any oozing of blood, 
arterial or venous, into the trachea. A c urved tube of a conic al 
sha pe, fla ttened laterally, as recommended by Li^ on 71 9;, or a 

re ctangular tuoe^ should ho iniroJuced iniQ tLe ti^ apertu re. The 
cannula shoiiTd be of sufficient size lill the tracheal in- 

cision, and allow of free respiration, “without,” as Trousseau remarks, 
“Any whistling noise.” In children, with croup, the tube should not 
be introduced until any false membrane that is present has been 
‘expelled or extracted. The introduction of the tube is sometimes 
attended with difficulty, owing to the elasticity of the tracheal rings, 
wM6h'piu*tly close up the aperture even after division. One side 
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of the incision in the trachea may be held aside with a hook, while the 
tabe is slipped in ; or the aperture may be mader and expanded with 
M. Garin’s tlachea-f orceps dilator ; or Dr. Puller’s bivalve tube can be 
readily introduced, closed, and a cannula passed through it. A double 
tube is always preferable to a single one, especially if there be much 
expectoration, as the inner tube can be taken out arsi cleansed. The tube 

is retained by tapes round the neck. (Pig. 

Fig. 720. 720.) When the patient wishes to cough 

t or speak, he must be instructed to close 

the orifice of the tube with his finger. The 
rectangular tracheotomy-tube (Pig. 721) of 
Mr. Durham, though not quite so easy to 
introduce, is much more easily retained 
than the old-fashioned cur vedcannulaa. The 
old curved tube, in order to be retained, 
has to pass at least an inch down the 
trachea, whilst Mr. Durham’s tube does 
not reach down further than half an inch. 
The old tube also exercises a constant pres- 
sure on the anterior wall of the trachea, 
and is easily tilted out in fits of coughing. 
The descending portion of the right-angled 
tube, on the other hand, adapts itself to 
every 'movement of the windpipe. A firm handle, with a key termi- 
nating in an oval point, passes into the cannula, and enables the operator 

Fig. 121 * 



to introduce the instrument into the incised windpipe. An ingenious 
• screw arrangement also permits the horizontal portion of the cannula 
to be fixed to the shield in such a way that it corresponds to the thick- 
ness of the tissues between the skin and the trachea. Por many 
years no^ other trsicheotomy-tube has been used at the Hospital for 
Diseases of the Throat, where eight or ten operations are performed 
annually. 

After-treatment must have regard to the free passage of air through 
the tube, and of air duly warmed, — ^now that the breath is drawn 
more directly into the lungs, instead of passing through the nose or 

^ A, Durham’s tracheotomy-tube, showing the screw arrangement for lengthening 
and shortening the horizontal portion of the tube ; b, the inner tube, which has a 
lobster-jointed termination ; o, the plug and handle for introducing the oann^da^. 
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moutli to the larynsc. The tube may be kept free of any obstruction 
by removing any nracus, collected there, with a feather from time to 
time. Or, if the double tube be used, the inner one can be readily 
withdrawn, as occasion requires, and having been well cleansed with 
warm water, is easily re-inserted. The final removal of the tube is 
determined by the* establishment of natural laryngeal respiration. 
When the tube is withdrawn, the wound heals more or less readily. 
In chronic laryngeal disease, or if there be any liability to the recur- 
rence of the trouble, it will often be necessary to retain the tube for 
an indefinite length of time. A double tube, provided with a pea- 
valve, should then be worn. The patient is thus enabled to inspire 
through the tube, and to expire — and thus speak — ^through the larynx. 
At night the valve should be dispensed with. From wearing the tube 
some irritation and expectoration are not infrequently induced, but 
this generally soon subsides, leaving, perhaps, a thickened or almost 
cheloid growth around the opening in the neck as the only local 
result, , 

The removal of oiaj foreign body from the larynx or trachea must of 
course be effected before passing in the tube, in either of these opera- 
tions, if undertaken for this purpose. The exact situation of any such 
substance having been ascertained by passing a probe through the arti- 
ficial opening in the windpipe, forceps of suitable size and shape are 
then cautiously inserted and the body extracted. 


CHAPTER LT. 

DISEASES OF THE THYROID GLAND. THE PAROTID GLAND. TUMOURS OF 
• THE NECK. 

Thyroid Gland. — (1.) Bronchocele or Goitre. — This condition is an 
enlargmiumt . thyroid body, 

^jferg^prms 

^ hypertrophu oi proper struc- 
ture ^jF the t h^pidj or simpte bron- 
choc'Se ; cys ts imbedded, jn t he su b- 
stance of the gJand. cmi^ ainm g a 

I I H I Z 

gl airy ^ or bloody fl uid, 
becoming prpli|erou s ^ ^ ths 

spriSgihgTfronT lilieir interior, form- 
ing cystic bronchocele (Fig. 722) ; 
or as an enlargement of the t hyro id 
vess^fil ^in^ ' 'tHr""gla^ 

, as being 

asBociated witn an unnatural pro- 
minence or protrusion of the eyeballs and an anaemic condition, 
this form of the disease is sometimes known as ex ophthalmic 
chocele. The state of the eye-balls has been referred to ail enlarge- 
ment oi^e eye itself, ’Dr. Stokes attributing tbe prominence to an 
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increase of* the vitreous and aqueous humours ; ibut it is generally 
referred to some morbid condition of the structures, in the orbit, 
behind, the ^lobe, — cfFusion of serum, increase of post-ocular fat and 
cellular tissue, congestion^ of the orbital veins, or other such cause. 
Combinations of these three conditions of bronchocele are not unfre- 
quently met with ; cysts associated with hypeArophy, or vascular 
enlargement with cysts. Modifications also may be produced by 
morbid changes ; extravasations of blood, and its alterations, result- 
ing in pigmentation ; or fatty and calcareous degenerations taking 
place. 

Symptoms^ and Diagnosis . — Certain appearances and. phenomena are 
common to all three forms of the disease. A swelling, corresponding 
in situation* and shape to the thyroid gland, is presented in front of the 
neck; and which has a soft elastic character. Usually, both lobes of 
the gland are affected, and the tumour is bilobular ; rarely, however, 
equally so; the right lobe is commonly the larger; occasionally, the 
middle lobe or isthmus is principally affected. The tumour always 
follows the movements of the trachea, to which it is attached, and of tlie 
OBSophagus as connected therewith; the swelling therefore rises upwards 
towards the chin when the patient is directed to swallow, and then 
lowers again to its original position as the act of swallowing ceases. 
This rising and falling of a tumour in the neck during deglutition is 
diagnostic of bronchocele from any other tumour, not implicating the 
thyroid gland, or directly attached to the trachea. When bronchocele 
has attained to a large size, this phenomenon is less observable, and 
therefore less cbaracteristic. The skin over the tumour is not dis- 
coloured, or in an otherwise unhealthy state. 

The mechanical results of pressure on surrounding parts are propor- 
tionate to the size of the tumour. Difliculiy of breathing, especially in 
a stooping posture, and of swallowing, or dyspnoea and dysphag ia, with 
some congestion of _.thp „ brain, arise from pressure on tEe^ trachea, 
oesophagus, and jugular veins; hacking cough also ensues from a 
diseased condition of the trachea itself. Spasm ^f tlie glot tis, from 
irritation of the recurrent laryngeal nerve, may give rise to similar and 
more urgent symptoms. 

Cystic broncliocele is distinguished from simple hypertrophy of the 
thyroid, or ordinary bronchocele, by tension and fluctuation in the cystic 
portions of the enlarged gland, and by a somewhat specially lobulated 
character, where the cysts partially project. The. most marked instance 
of this form of the disease I ever saw, was in the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, when I happened to visit that institution in the autumn of 
1868. The patient, a young woman, was the subject of an enormous 
cystic bronchocele, which occupied the whole front and depth of the 
neck ; extending laterally upwards from near the angle of the jaw on 
either side, downwaiMs towards the clavicle, and from almost the level 
of the chin to the sternum. The whole mass looked like a pillow in 
front of the neck, tucked up under the jaw. The cysts were large, 
plainly fluctuating, and prominent. 

Pulsating bronchocele is thus distinguished from ordinary goitre : — 
The size of the tumour varies considerably with the general condition 
of the patient as to rest or excitement, and their effect on the heart’s 
action ; the tumour rarely becomes large enough to produce any great 
deformity; and the purring thrill and loud murmtir in the tumour, 
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with jerking of the axrotids, and the general symptoms — ^palpitation of 
the heart and prominent eyeballs — will complete the diagnosis. ^ 

Causes, — Common bronchocele, hypertrophy of the thyVoid gland, 
occurs mostly in women, and commences about the age of pliberty in 
this country. It may, however, be congenital, but not enlarge until 
puberty. It is freqiiently associated with some derangement of the 
menstrual function, and with an anaamic state of the general health. 
.Hence the females affected have a pallid, weak, miserable appearance. 
Pregnancy alone not unfrequently induces enlargement of the thyroid 
gland. Endemic influence is remarkable; the disease prevails in Derby- 
shire, Nottingham, and the chalky parts of England ; in the valleys of 
the Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenees. In Savoy, Switzerland, the Tyrol, 
and Carinthia, there are villages in which all the inhabitant^, without 
exception, havt) these swellings. The hygienic cause generally assigned 
under these circumstances — the use of melted snow, or of water impreg- 
nated with calcareous or earthy particles — is not established with regard 
to the localitiq^ most j)roductive of the disease. But it does arise in 
low, damp*situations chiefly, and under hygienic circumstances favour- 
able to ainemia and debility. The disease is often associated with 
cretinism and idiocy ; seeming to have an hereditary character in im- 
perfect physical and mental development. Billroth affirms that goitre 
is more common in persons with well-developed bones and brains. 

Pulsating bronchocele is said to be independent of endemic influence. 
Injury to the neck has sometimes been noticed as an exciting cahse of 
bronchocele, a twist or strain of the nock having, apparently, given rise 
to the disease. 

Terminations, — Recent enlargement of the thyroid gland may dis- 
appear under treatment ; but the disease is of very chronic character, 
and when it has continued for some years, it is mostly incurable.. 
Common goitre seldom continues to grow after the fiftieth year, so that 
if previously harmless, it will probably then remain so. The pulsating 
fcA'm of bronchocele is apparently urgent, yet it very rarely proves fatal ; 
unless accompanied with organic disease of the heart, dilatation and 
hypertrophy, particularly affecting the left side of the heart, with 
perhaps thickening of the auriculo- ventricular valves. 

Treatment, — The hygienic conditions productive of thfe disease must, 
if possible, be changed ; the patient being removed from a low, damp 
situation to a more airy locality. Medicinal treatment should have 
reference principally to the constitutional condition — ancemia. Iron, 
particularly the sulphate, may be administered with marked benefit, 
and Dr. Murnay speaks highly of strychnia ; but the curative efficacy 
of iodine was first shown by Dr. Coindel ; and shortly afterwards Dr. 
Eyfe, of Edinbiirgli, discovered the presence of iodine in burnt sponge. 
Originally given as thus prepared, the iodide of potassium is now 
commonly prescribed. Topically also, iodine omtnterit, or that of the 
iodide of lead, may be rubbed into the tumour with advantage ; or tlie 
emplastrum ammoniaci cum hydrargyro can be applied. But generally 
all local applications are comparatively useless. A seton has been 
employed successfully by Mr. Hey, of New York. 

Idgature of the thyroid arteries, as the nutrient vessels, has been had 
recourse to. The difficulty and danger of this operative proceeding, its 
very questionable results, and the probability of other arterial branches 
becoxningi enlarged, constitute serious objections thereto. 
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’Pulsating bronchocele woald be most appropriately treated by 
\fgature. Injection of percliloride of iron has been found serviceable, 
subject to the risk of considerable inflammation, suppuration, and 
py80mia supervening. 

Cystic bronchocelo may be tapped here and there, and injected with 
tincture of iodine, in order to induce inflammation and adhesive oblitera- 
tion of the cysts. 

Excision of the thyroid gland should hardly bo entertained ; this 
operation is specially dangerous, owing to almost uncontrollable haamor- 
rhage, and the disease does not efEect the general health nor peril life. 
The most suitable conditions are either simple or cystic bronchoceles, 
of small size, and situated more in the middle line of the neck ; 
especially ^when such growths are prominent and movable. Jf resorted, 
to, the operation must be performed by an incision in the middle line 
of the neck, so as to turn the tumour out of its bed, taking care to 
ligature the vessels as they are successively divided. Removal of 
any portion of the gland, as of the isthmus crossing; the trachea, 
should be accomplished with similar precaution; and the remainder 
of the gland secured on cither side by doable ligature, previous to 
excision of the intervening portion. Successful results have followed 
the operation of complete excision, in a few cases, recorded by Dr. W. 
Greene, of Maaine, and by Dr. P. H. Watson Edin. Med. Journal,’* 
Sept., 1873). But, for the reasons already mentioned, it is a pro- 
cedurij not to be lightly entertained. 

Tracheotomy may be performed for the relief of urgent dyspnoea, 
arising either from direct pressure on the trachea, or spasm of the 
glottis due to iri'itation of the recurrent laryngeal nerve. 

(2.) hijla/mmaiion of the thyroid is rare; it arises spontaneously, 
perhaps, in scrofulous persons only. 

(3.) Fibrous^ cartilaginous ^ and osseous formations sometimes occur 
in this gland ; tubercle is scarcely ever seen, and cancer in its naodullary 
form is very exceptional (Rokitansky). 

(4.) Ilei'nia Broncldalis is occasionally produced by protrusion of 
the mucous membrane through the cartilages of the larynx or the rings 
of the trachea, as a result of violent exertions of the voice. Larrey met 
with it in Preiich oflicers, and in the priests who, with their deep-toned 
voice, call the people to prayer from the minarets in Mohammedan 
countries — as I often heard them do at Scutari. 

The tumour is soft and elastic, increased by any expiratory effort, 
and it disappears on pressure. The support of a compress is the only 
curative treatment. 

Parotid Gland.-t-Parotitis or Mumps. — An inflammatory swelling 
of the parotid gland, involving the submaxillary and sublingual 
glands ; and usually affecting both sides of the neck. Some pain and 
stiffness accompany* this glandular enlargement; but suppuration rarely 
supervenes, although the swelling may be very persistent. It migrates, 
occasionally — by metastasis, as it is said — to the testicle, or to the 
breast in the female. Commonly seen in children, and sometimes in 
adults, the disease arises apparently from cold and damp, and has a 
slightly infectious character. 

There is no danger in this affection, only considerable inconvenience. 

The Treatment consists simply in the topical application of wai^m 
fomentation or poultice, and stimulating embrocations when the swefll*^ 
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ing has become quite indolent. Saline aperients and tonics form the 
constitutional treatment. The metastatic affections must treated as 
similar inflammatory swellings of th^ parts attacked. 

Toaicai^ — (1.) Ol n/nA'uln.r ' pn.rn^.rl tvmour is the m ost freque nt 


iiaZiLijamM 


ejparo 




, It resembles the adenoid or 


fiognected^itE mamm ag^rjprostfttlc.gm^ 
and is described by Banchet as an hyperJroj^y of the parotid. It 
co nsists of fibrous ti ssne mixed with glandular element^^^ 
ar e often po rtions of^caititag^lCh^^^ or more cysts. A distinct 
cap sule g enerally encloses” and isolates the tnniiSTOir: 

JSis |]>§ToSS as a firxn. hard Jump, sitimted gmemlly 

belo w and b^ind the lobe of the ear, but sometimes in fron^of^it. 
Gr owing s lowlyrand" diaplac the parotid and the parts^ontain^^ 
t be:reiny t he tumour becomes buried deeply behind the, ram^s , pf th^ 
jsuac— Besi des d eformity thence arising, hearing and mastication ^ 
inte rfered* with ; ah'cPp iS‘chance facMl paralysis Jm^ on the 

affecESCitdo. 


Ren gioml of J he tumour with,a> hnife is thej^^ 

Vinf. f.]|;|p difficult and daugerous. A incision w ill be 

Tnngf. J the vertical iine jkssing dowAJha.pQ&terip.r.*^^ 

the tumou r, where iJJgLj^^t jaf ely ,app^^^^ It has been knqwn to 

return aT^condlwrd a third time, as in a case recorded by Langenbeck, 
at the end of a year, and again after five years the tumour was success- 


fully extirpated. 

(2.) The parotid region is subject to other tumours, which, however, 
are not at all peculiar to this part of the body. Thus we recognize — 
fihro-cellular^ fibrous^ fatty ^ cystic^ cartilagmouSy and cancerous tumours f 


as growths incident to the parotid region. 

The removal of any such tumour must be determined by its size and 
ajl^arent connections ; a cancerous tumour being irremovable probably, 
owing to its infiltrating character. 


Excision of the pa^rotid gland is an operation scarcely to be enter- 
tained in a work on Surgery ; the irregular connections pf the parotid, 
fltrn ptnrRH passing ..through , it— thn^€ixterx)Al 


arte ry an d facial nerve— yonder the extirpatigixptjhi^.^^^ 
imp ractical>le opera tion. Portions of the gland may be removed with 
an overlying tumour. 

Tumours of the Neck. — (1.) Enlargement of the cervical glands^ 
in scrofulous persons, is a common affection ; appearing in the form 
of round, puffy or indurated, submaxillary lumps ; indolent or suppu- 
rating, A chain of rather large, rounded tumours, along the anterior 
margin of the trapezius, on both sides of the neck, is said by Miller 
to be characteristic of syphilis ; and these lumps, though indurated, 


never suppurate. They are sometimes the first, and the last to go, 
of any con^itutional symptoms. Glandular enlargements of stony 
badness, and involving the whole lymphatic chain, may be conjoined 
with exophthalmic goitre, as a result of the aneemic condition. Such 
enla^ement resemUes scirrhous affection, but has a totally distinct 
origin. , 

^ (2.) Induration of the stemo-mastoid muscle is not uncommon iu 
children, tit may be distinguished from any enlargement of the cer- 

VQL. I3U 2 c 
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vical glands, which lie posterior to the muscle, by|(;wo circnmstancea t 
in the one ^ase, the swelling is within the ' sterno-mastoid, and its 
mobility vanes with the contracted and relaxed state of the muscle ; 
in the other case, the swelling is behind the muscle and is unaffected 
by it^ action. 

This muscular affection is very curable in clfildhood, by counter- 
irritant and tonic measures ; while glandular enlargements are obstinate 
and may be quite incurable, 

(3,) Enlarged Bnrsm are found in the anterior part of the neck, 
although rarely. These bursal tumours maybe situated in front of the 
pomum Adami, or between the posterior surface of the hyoid bone and 
thyroid cartilage, or between the muscles of the tongue. The tumours 
rise and fall in the movements of deglutition, tlnis resembling cystic 
bronchocele ; but their situation is partly distinctive, and*puncture will 
determine the diagnosis, by the nature of the contained fluid. 

Treatment consists in blisters, puiieturt', and injeetion of iodine. 

(4.) Cysts singly, or aggregated and forming a multilacular tumour, ' 
— known as hydrocele of the nock, — may occur in either triangle of 
the neck, commonly the posterior triangle, or beneath the sterno- 
mastoid muscle. Such cyst or cysts may be situated superficially, 
usually more deeply; and som^^times become so numerous as to occupy 
the whole side of the nock. The contents of the cysts are various ; 
serous or sauguineous fluid of a brownish colour, or sebaceous matter. 
(Langenbeck.) 

The characters of the tumour thus produced arc always similar ; a 
tense and elastic, round, or somewhat lobiilated swelling ; varying in 
situation, prominence, and size. Deglutition and respiration may bo 
more or less impeded. The diagnosis from ahseess will be determined 
by puncture. 

TreatmoAit, — Tapping and injection with iodine. Suppurative action 
by means of a seton may be equally curative, but it is more brrzardo'us* 
Extirpation will scarcely ever bo pnacticable, owing to the situation of 
these cysts. 

(5.) Fatty tumour (Liston), fibrous tumour, cartilaginous tumour 
(Spence), ^and cancerous tumours, are occasionally met with in the 
neck ; epithelial cancer, rarely. 

The removal of these growths must be guided by general principles, 
having regard to the situation and (connections of the growth. 


CHAPTER LII. 

INJURIES AND DISEASES OF THE SPINE. 

The Anatomical construction, and the Physiological or functional uses, 
of the several parts, of the Spine or Vertebral column should be 
remembered, in relation to its Injuries and Diseases. 

Anatomically^ the Spine — so named from the series of spinotis pro- 
cesses presented posteriorly — consists of three elementary^ portions 
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the columnar port|Oii, the canal, and the processes, articulatory, and 
those for the attachment of muscles. ^ • 

The functions or uses of the Spine are threefold, and correspond to 
its anatomical elements. It is a column or pillar for sustaining the 
weight of the head and trunk, at the same time being a girder to sup- 
port the ribs, and connect the bones of the extremities; an elastic* 
jointed mechanism for flexible motion ; and an osseous canal for con- 
taining and protecting the delicate and vitally important structure of 
the spinal cord. But the integrity of the cord is also secured by three 
other special provisions. Firstly, by its central position in the verte- 
bral column, the cord occupies neutral ground in relation to the forces 
which might cause sprain or fracture ; so that in compression of the 
column forwards, and laceration of the posterior segment, the cord' 
remains centl’ally in a neutral state. Secondly, the elastic and gradu- 
ated flexibility of the column prevents the eflrects of shock, and abrupt 
motion, being communicated to the cord. Thirdly, its loose suspen- 
sion in the •canal, and enclosure in a layer of subarachnoid fluid, 
which acts as a water-cushion, will further resist concussion. 

The flexibility of the vertebral column varies in different regions, 
the cervical, dorsal, and lumbar ; being least in the dorsal region, where, 
compared with the length of this portion of the spine, there is a smaller 
propoi'tiou of inter- vertebral substance than in the ceVvical and lumbar 
portions of the column. To compensate for these various degrees of 
flexibility, certain curves are introduced near the respective junctions, 
to equalize the movements. The weakest parts of the column, and 
consequently the parts most liable to injury, are at the junctions of 
flexible to comparatively inflexible portions of the column. Hence, 
these parts are, the dorso-lumbar ; the ccrvico- dorsal ; the atlo-axial, 
regions. 

The various kinds of injury and disease, including malformation, to 
which 4he spine is liable, may be conveniently arranged in order as 
ffillow: — (1) Wounds, involving the cord; (2) Sprain; (3) Frac- 
ture and Dislocation ; (4) Concussion ; (f5) Compression ; (6) Caries ; 
(7) Lateral Curvature ; (8) Spina Bifida. 

Injuries. — Wounds, like other injuries of the spin§, owe their im- 
portance to tlie probability or certainty, as the case may be, of the 
cord being involved, primarily by the lesion itself, or secondarily by 
its inflammatory consequences. 

The causes of any such wound are — stabs with pointed instruments, 
as by a sword thrust, or with a knife or fork ; gunshot injury ; frac- 
ture of the spine, implicating the cord by pressure of a displaced 
fragment. This latter cause of wound is associated with compression 
of the cord, and is the usual form of that injury. 

Certain symptoms — those of paralysis, motor, sensory, or both — are 
common to a wound of the spinal cord, in any part of its extent ; unless 
above the origin of the phrenic nerve, opposite to or above the third 
cervical vertebra, when death is instantaneous from paralysis of the 
diaphragm and other respiratory muscles, causing immediate asphyxia. 
But the symptoms of paralysis vary according to the region in which 
the cord is wounded — as in the cervical region, below the origin of the 
phrenic nerve, the dorsal, or the lumbar regions ; and the corre- 
jsppnding symptoms, which indicate these injuries of the spinal cord, 
fully fdescribed in connection with Fracture of the Spine, 
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Sprains. — The ligaments connecting the vertehrss, together with 
the mnscles ^which lie in the vertebral groove on either side of the 
spinous processes, are liable to be overstretched and torn, sprained, or 
raptured. Any such lesion will be more or less localized, according to 
the rigidity of the part injured, as in the dorsal region, or its elasticity, 
as in the cervical or lumbar regions, — where, the *^force being broken 
and distributed, the sprain will be more general. 

The symptoms are sudden and acute pain in the part affected, which 
is elicited by pressure, or by any movement involving that part of the 
spine. The patient, therefore, lies in the position which insures rest. 
Swelling and ecchymosis may bo well marked or scarcely perceptible ; 
and the discolouration may not appear for some days after the injury. 
The diagnosis from fracture of the spine will be determined by the 
absence of any displacement in the vertebric, the line of* the spinous 
processes being straight, and their points level. The pain on pressure 
is not limited to the processes of one or two vertebne, as in fracture ; 
and the patient can erect the spine, though with painful difficulty, but 
without presenting any deformity. The symptoms of sprain continue 
for a longer or shorter period ; a bad sprain in the loins lasting, 
perhaps, for a month or six weeks. Voluntary movement is gradually 
attempted as the pain induced passes off, and this will be the surest 
sign of progressive recovery. 

The causes of spinal sprain are generally such occasions of violence 
as bend the column downwards and forwards, with a sudden and 
excessive depression. The force may be external, as by a heavy 
weight falling on the back when the lower limbs or the pelvis is fixed ; 
the dorsal spine then acts as a long lever, the sacro-vertebral articula- 
tion being the fulcrum, and the superincumbent weight on the trunk 
Representing the force forwards. The lumbar spine is thus sprained. 
A similar effect may be produced by the weight of the trunk itself, as 
when a person falls or jumps from a height, and alights on hfe nates. 
The to-and-fro twisting of the spine resulting from a railway collision, 
may produce the most severe sprain. Violent muscular efforts may 
sprain some part of the spine, as in the endeavour to lift a heavy 
weight, or in pulling ; or by a sudden wrench in the act of starting 
forward from impending danger. 

Complications^ and Gonseq2iences . — Sprain in the lumbar region is 
not unfrequently complicated by hceinaturia, blood passing with the 
urine for several days after the accident. This arises from some lesion 
of one or both- kidneys, owing to their contiguity to the lumbar spine. 
The quantity of blood lost varies. Generally, the urine has a deep 
red or brown colour, only for one or two days ; it becomes clear and 
florid on the third or fourth day ; and, in a day or two more, the urine- 
resumes its natural appearance. Clots sometimes form in the bladder. 
Nephritis — inflammation of the kidney — is a rare consequence of this 
traumatic hsBmaturia ; an immunity, in connection with injuries of the 
spine, which is unexceptional in the experience of Mr. Le Gros Clark. 
Previous disease of the kidneys will predispose to hsematuria from 
comparatively slight injury to the lumbar spine ; as when associated 
with renal calculus, or with the congestive, early stage of albuminuria. 

Hcemorrhage into the vertebral canaly with compression of the cord, 
and paralysis, is an occasional complication of spinal sprain. It will 
always be difficult or impossible to determine, by any different^ symp- 
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toms, whetlier thef intra- vertebral haemorrhage be situated outside or 
inside the theca of the cord, and hence the source of the^extravasated 
blood. Post-mortem examinations of clinically observed cases are 
wanting, to complete the solution of this interesting question. 

Inflammation of Joints of the Spine. — A serious consequence of 
sprain of the spinB is inflammation of the articulations ; extending 
perhaps to the membranes of the cord, as spinal meningitis, or even 
involving the cord, as spinal myelitis. Suppuration within the verte- 
bral canal may result, and thence compression of the cord. But the 
loose connection of the fibrous theca or dura mater within the canal, 
which has a distinct periosteum, — unlike the adherent dura mater 
within the cranium, which serves the purpose of periosteum, — is an 
anatomical condition unfavourable to the extension of the articula- 
tory inflammation of the spine. The violence of the sprain is certainly 
no measure of the probability of inflammation supervening ; compara- 
tively slight injury having perhaps this consequence, while severe 
sprain mg-y not be followed by inflammation. 

The symptoms are those of paralysis, the inflammation being of a 
chronic character and leading to suppuration. In an early stage, the 
paralysis may be partial, depending on the compression of some of the 
spinal nerves, as they issue through the inter- vertebral foramina ; in a 
later stage, the paralysis may become more general, from intrusion of 
the abscess into the vertebral canal, and compression of thp cord, 
resulting in complete paraplegia. At this stage, chronic abscess 
around and within the vertebral canal, as the consjpquence of spinal 
sprain, might be mistaken for caries, with abscess and destruction of 
the bodies of the vertebrae. But the absence of angular deformity at 
the seat of disease by the upper portion of the column inclining 
forward, will probably settle the question of diagnosis. Spinal abscess 
froui sprain may terminate by resolution, with the removal of compres- 
sion-sj^ptoms, and gradual restoration of the functions of the cord ; 
leaving perhaps the diseased articulations in a state of anchylosis. Or, 
the abscess breaks, and continuing to discharge pus, the prognosis is 
unfavourable. 

Treatment. — Uncomplicated sprain of the spine should be treated 
on the principles which relate to sprains of the joints generally: — (1) 
Perfect rest of the body, in the recumbent position, or on a prone 
couch ; (2) Fomentations, warm and sedative, as by a decoction of 
PQppy-heads, or a lotion of lead and opium ; subsequently, stimulating 
applications, as camphor liniment, or the tincture of iodine ; (3) Mer- 
curials, as the bichloride, in small and continued doses, with bark, and 
good nourishment. Some sort of stay support may be requisite when 
the patient begins to get about. 

The complications and consequences of spinal rorain must be treated 
as explained in connection with HaDmaturia, ana Compression of the 
spinal cord from intra- vertebral haemorrhage or suppuration. 

FRj^fiTnRins THE Sptne. — Structural Conditiofis. — The several parts 
of a v^toOra are liable to fracture. The processes, articular, trans- 
verse, and spinous, may severally be the seat of fracture ; and in par- 
ticular the spinous process. The arch is sometimes fractured on either 
side of this process (Fig. 723) ; and the body of the vertebra is liable 
to fracture obliquely, from behind forwards and downwards, or occa- 
aionodly^t may be comminuted. The ligaments corresponding to these 
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Fig. 723.*^ 


Fig. 72‘l:.t 




several portions of bone are ruptured with fracturef more or less com- 
pletely. In fracture of the body, the anterior and posterior common 
longitudinal ligaments are torn tliroiigh. Displacement will depend on 

the line of fracture, and 
on wliether the force pro- 
ducing it bo direct or 
indirect. Thus, fracture 
of the body of a vertebra, 
and by indirect violence, 
as a fall on the head from 
a height, will occasion 
great displacement ; the 
upper portion of the body 
‘ being driven downwards 
and forwards, and the 
lower backwards and up- 
wards, with cxcurvation 
of the spine posteriorly, 
so that the projecting 
point corresponds to the 

fractured vertebra. In proportion as the frac- 
ture is transverse, and 
the displacement a slid- 
ing forwards only, the 
spinous process of the 
broken vertebra is de- 
j)rcssed and disappears, 
while the process of the 
vertebra below thus re- 
latively projects. (I^ig. 

724.) Direct violence 
of an extreme kind will 
also produce displace- 
ment ; as a gunshot in- 
jury to tlie spine. Com- 
minution is mostly pro- 
duced by violent flexion 
forwards, as Malgaigne 
alleged ; but it may also 
arise from direct violence, applied in the opposite direction, as by a fall 


spinous process of the 
Fig. 725.1 



Fig. 726.§ 



* IJniv. Coll. IVIns., 100. 

t St. Thomas’s IIosp. Miia., M. 19, Fracture through the anterior part of the 
body of the twelfth dorsal vertebra, with displacement of the eleven tli forwards, 
carrying with it tlie detr ehed fragment of the twelfth. The anterior common ligar 
ment is untorn. The spinal cord was compressed just above the cauda equina. 
Reparative deposit of new bone on the vertebral arch, opposite the seat of fracture. 

i Univ. Coll. Mils., 3000. Dislocation forwards of the fifth cervical vertebra, 
without fracture. From a man who tumbled downstairs, whilst carrying a sack of 
flour. He was insensible, and died shortly after admission into the Hospital. 

§ Ibid., 102. Fracture through the body of the ninth dorsal vertebra, with 
displacement of the upper portion forwards upon the lower to such an extent, that 
the dura mater and spinal cord are completely divided; but the anterior com- 
mon ligament is entire, although stripped from the front of the vertebra below. 
The spinous process of the eighth vertebra has also been detached. The was 

lacerated at the seat of injury. 
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on the back of the neck across an iron bar, in a case recorded by 
Hamilton, 

Dislocation often accompanies spinal fracture ; and dislocation 6f 
the articular processes in the back and loins cannot, perhaps, take 
place without fracture. In tlu>-w * c k: th rKP*-twa.,forms..,of inj ury m ay 
occur indope»danil)i. (Fig. 725.) This difference is owing to the 
different direction of these processes in the three regions of the spine ; 
in the cervical region having an oblique or almost a horizontal direction ; 
while in the dorsal and lumbar regions they are vertical. 

The _sLiff^^ 

tion ^ in fractu re with displacement of the bodies, (Fig. 

726) ; but the membranes are comparatively rarely ruptured or torn, 
although the cord has been completely divided in some cases. 

Arterial hai^moiThagc in thc^iibstanccof thax:jm’jd, is.. ; 
the vessels which permeate) tlie cord being minute and soon ceasing to 
bleed. But venous ])Iood, from tbe large sinuses in the. .vertebral 
canal^^^llects iir peiTiaps cousidcrable quantity between the .vertebras 
and thc.^ura mater ; and j)articulaiiy under the ax'ches of the vertebras, 
where tJic attachiiuuit t)f this membrane is loosest. Any such extrava- 
sation of blood will be an addit ional source of pressure on the cord. 

Sifiii^oms . — Tlio syin]>t()ms of spinal fract ure are both general and 
special, or pertaining to the particular region wliicb may be the seat of 
fracture. 


The gener al syuiptonm are. Jocally, somq,^tnxati9n qf^cuntoni: in ihe 
line^of the spinous processes, depending on and proportionate to the 
displacement. '1^ h c processe s ab()vc the seat of fracture iw:e.dnprekg^ 
an d co rrespondingly prmmiunii lbi2u.Br- The transverse processes also 
may have become prominent, and the spine twisted 


on itself, llaicl y can any mobility or cxcp.itaJtiuu.bn 
felt ^ unle ss the 'fracture Jjc li nil tod tq^ guc. or other 
of thc§o ’~prbcesscs. But more or l ess svvelling^j^id 
discc ^c^^ Ton are Pai h is experien ced ^ 

at the seat .of jLn>j«ry , and tl mrc a - 
to su ppo rt the trunk erect. The ggiig y al ^ J jpp ) i n s 
otherwise refer^o injury of the spinal cord ., — as also 
depending on the displacement. f»^ction« 

the cord are more or less comp letely^ sus peridlLdL or 
destroyrid. ’Theh'ce, paralysis of sensation and^xojun- 
tary motion Jpelpw the seat of f rn ctuxp^ 
with involuntary eyacuatiou..o£.ld^ which 

beco me bl a cki s h , p u Itacoous, and have an off end ve 
odour ; and retention of uri n ,am- 
moiiiacal.ji.iid.ig. vtufled ^j;!a 

Such are the regular symptoms. Pria pism and 
emission^ of the semen may occur as j^(!;asio iiial 
synmtoni^ * . 

F^racture in the upper part of the lumlxir reir 


Fig. 727.» 



fracture in the upper part of 


lumlxir 


produces — in 


* Univ. Coll. IMiis., 1, 59. Fracture of anterior portion of body of fifth cervical 
vertebra — apparently jirnduced by forcible llcxion of the neck; fragments of the 
bone project in front, and posteriorly tlic body is divided into halves by n vertical 
fissure, and the lower border projects slightly within the spinal canal. The articu- 
lar processes of the fifth and sixth veitebrsc are widely separated, the posterior 
common liganient having been ruptured. The arch of the sixth vertebra is fractured 
across its pedicles. 
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addition to the general symptom s— a tYmpanitiG,jefm <1itrin Ti nf. ihe 
abdo pg ^en ; the w i th g as> 

Ih thejp^>pB^ 

barr^sed or suppressed, by compressipa oJL Jhp 

of ^EeT intercostal nerves. At t\xe sixth cervical 727) 
fracture is attended with paralysis of the upper ^t^emities ; an d abo ve 
the i%ird cervical verteBra,^ compression or the cdrcf will be instar^y 
fatal by asphyxia — ^the phrenicrnerves thtls b^ing jiaralj^ed. ' 

Causes , — External violence applied directly, or" inoTrectly, to the 
vertebral column, represents the two modes of fracture-productiou. A 
blow or fall on the back is one mode of fracture ; a fall on the top of 
the head, or compression of the trunk vertically, as between the box 
of a carriage and an archway, is the other, or indirect mode of pro- 
ducing fra6ture of the spine. Gunshot injury, as a cause* of fracture, 
may be complicated by the lodgment of a foreign body, as a ball or 
portion of clothing. 

Oowse and Termination . — The effusion resulting from ^j^ammation 
is sometimes a further source of pressure on ther^brd^, 
subsequent to fracture-displacement and intra-spinal ./hmmorrJhage, 
Bed-sores are extremely liable to fqrna over the s acru m or other prom i- 
inent""]^ifits, eVeh when" subject only to the pressure of a water-bed; 
the vitality of the skin declining in consequence of the paralytic con- 
dition. A chronic inflammatory state of the with. or 

mucq;;j?uruleht and ammoniacal urine, superzPP.ps ; a nd ■ n l o iighing of 
the Bladder, with extray^^/Sftlioii > I have known to occur. 

Increasing exhaustion accompanies the paxa^lysis, and death ensues. 

But the period of fatal termination which thus takes place in most 
cases, varies according to the situation of fracture, t he dp gyfp 
plao^ent also, and pressure therefore qnj^lillcbrd. Abomi^heJiurd 
cervical vertebra, death may not occur uglpsa thp .frapture 

be attended with displap^egaent. In nineteen cases, collected by Dr. 
StepE^'^ "Slfiith, ^^erein the odontoid process was fractured, at aget» 
ranging from three to sixty-eight years, three survived for five days, 
and ten for several weeks or months; in one case, death taking place 
two years and three months after the fracture. Similarly, fracture of 
the atlas was not fatal until a year after the accident, in a case under 
Mr. Cline’s observation ; although port-mortem examination showed 
that the odontoid process of the axis was ever liable to fall backwards 
upon the cord. Fracture of .both atlas may not be im mn- 

diatqily fatal, unless accompanied w ith sufficient displqicem ent ; one 
patient having lived five days, and another fortj^ seven weeks, and in 
the latter case bony union had occurred. Between thft OerYitiBl 

and the fi rst dorsal, fr^cturq.is not geneyftfly fatal, under J popi, to 

ten i[ayL With fracture in the dorsal jegionj^the patient i^a y livQ 
frpin two 4iO. three week^ With fracture fa b’fa 

may be prolonged from three week^ t^twp^^pjoj^ or possibly, many 
months. Recovery is not im^ssitile. l^yen in fracture above the 
third cervical veitebra,'thfee‘ or the cases referred to recovered. In 
one, after the separation and escape of the odontoid process of the 
axis ; in another, the body of this bone was discharged, and the pro- 
cess retained. A favourable result will be yet more probable, accord- 
ing to the absence of displacement, as in fracture of the more solid 
vertebree of the lumbar region ; the nature of the injury rexnabwig un- 
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discovered during life, and the fragments becoming united. (Figs, 
728, 729.) Eleven such specimens have been collected by Dr. Wyman, 
of New York. Death resulting from gunshot injury of the spine showed 
a high percentage in the cases which occurred during the American 


Fig. 728.*^ 



War of the Rebellion ; but it is 
ratio of mortality according to the 
wards : — 


Fig. 729.t 



instructive to note the declining 
seat of injury, from above down- 


Itegion. 

Caset, 

Died. 

Mortality. 

Cervical 

... 91 ... 

63 ... 

... 70-0 

Dorsal 

... 137 ... 

87 ... 

... 63-5 

Lumbar 

... 149 

66 ... 

... 45-5 


ances c^ be applied efEectually. Any^ injury to the spinal cord must be 
tftated 'wTth lroferenoe to inflammationT The piiient J)mng: 
bed, flaJTTbn" his back, to insure rest ; local depletion by; leeqhea.juay 
first be employed, followed by counter-irritatiqn, Saiitiously, having 
regard to the tendency to Ded-sores. Subsequently, the adminis- 
tration of strychnine in small and increasing doses, Continued until 
slight tetanic twitchings are produced, will have the most beneficial 
influence on the paralysis. Electricity also may bo employed, perhaps 
with advantage. — 

The^atq qf ^thc. bl&M will r equir e t he constant introduction of a 
catheter to relieve ret ention ; whileT the treatment ~appi^ for 
chronic cystitis may have some avail in changing the character of the 
urine. The^wels must be, Cj^/ref ully regulated b y laxative aperien ts^ 
such as castor oiirand enemata occasionally of tuipeniine a;nd gruef. 

Trep hining the spine, in order to rais e or e:^cij.(f dep rftssftd frag- 
m ents — as originally proposed by Paulus -ZEgineta — was performed by 
H. LJiine, in 1814; and afterwards by Mr. Oldknow of Nottingham, 
Mr. Wickham of Winchester, Mr. Attenburrow, Tyrrel, and Sir A. 
Cooper ; by Dr. Rhea Barton, and other American Surgeons ; also by 


8t. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., 25'. 

t XJuiV. Coll. Mus., 170. Fracture of the arch of the last lumbar vertebra, ex- 
tending through the upper part of the body of the sacrum ; with dislocation of the 
vertebra firwwis and downwards. No history. A dissecting-room specimen. 
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Latigier arfd Roux ; making a total of about a-score cases. All 
fatal JR their results^ although four of them ^^fieess- 

f ul fOT a tirne— two by Dr. Patter, of New York ; oiie ByT5r. Blair ; and 
perhaps a fourth by Dr. Gordon, of Dublin. I f compression ojE 
cor d ^irg m hosniorrhagic extravasation could be diagnD^ed^i Jie>.w»Aek 
of trephining might lie"’ wai^ailt^^ and the operation afford some 
rtjlief ; but, with compression from d epi^essed fracture^ the damair o to 
the cord remains, '}ilns the danFer ’ arfs^ IiLlhe 

case of a n open woiihdV di^i’oss^ may be^jgxt^jil^ as in a 

case by Louis. iOtlicrvviso, tliis pr^Vyrree TF^piv^ppi pnndem]|;^^4 
List on, B rodio, „ Majgaigne, and ^Ilison. In gun shot fracture of the 
spinoTtKe’ removal ot depressed"7mgracnts is not followed by any suc- 
cessful results of recovery, as with regard to the functions of the cord ; 
except perhaps in cases where a broken spinous process has been 
removed, — without tlius rc^lieviug comjjrt^ssion, or exposing the cord 
Tills conclusion is fully established by an examination of the cases 
of such operative procedure by American Surgeons, in tlie War which 
has contributed so much rich experience to the annals or Military 
Surgery. The operation of trephining, in gunshot fracture, is as little 
sanctioned by the results of this experience ; although" ilic lodgment 
of a ball in the soft parts presents a complication which may be 
dealt with according to the general princijdcs of treatment in gunshot 
wounds. * • 

BetUsores are produced by ulceration of a gangrenous character, as 
the consequence of prolonged pressure on prominent parts of the body, 
during any long and exlianstiug confincraeut to bed. But, in the 
practice of Surgery, bed-sores are specially apt to form iti the course of 
fracture or other injury of the spine, which necessitates continued 
recumbency. Tlic skin over the sacrum, more j:iarticularly, or other 
points, as the spinous processes of the vertebros, the spines of the 
Bcapuloe, the trochanters, and the heels, is liable to undergo coi^gestive 
inflammation and ulceration from continued pressure ; these par^s 
chiefly being in contact with tlie bed on which the patient lies. A con- 
gestive patch, here or there, appears, of a purplish-brown colour, 
attended with a pricking sensation, as if bread-crumbs were under the 
part ; sloughing soon follows, involving the subcutaneous cellular 
texture, and thus forming an ulcer, which may not itself be of large 
size, but which is more or less extensively undermined. The inte- 
gument can perhaps bo lifted up as a flap around the ulcer. A thin 
sanious fluid exudes. This sore may remain stationary, but indolent 
and indisposed to heal. Or, the marginal skin melts away progres- 
sively, and the base of the ulcer deepens ; so that the tendinous expan- 
sion over the sacrum may come away in shreds, and the bone be laid 
bare. Sometimes the tubercles of this bone become necrosed. Per- 
haps, spipal meningitis supervenes. At last, the patient sinks from 
exhaustion. 

The formation of bed-sores is provoked by irritation or maceration 
bf the integument, by perspiration, urine, or feculent matter having 
saturated the bed, from want of cleanliness; but there is always a 
special predisposition to such ulceration in enfeebled and aged persons; 
while the influence of paralysis and of certain blood-diseases ip wit- 
nessed in the frequency of bed-sores after injury to the spine, and in 
the course of pyaemia or septicaemia, typhus, or other fevAs^ 
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vention is nearly always possible. The nurse, if she nndeifetand her 
duty, or instructed by the Surgeon, will take every watchful precaution 
to avoid or remove any pressure upon prominent parts ; remembering 
the painless and insidious character of the ulceration in most cases. 
Hence, the importance of using a well-stuffed bed, so that the patient 
shall not sink into Hollows, and of observing that the sheet be kept 
free from wrinkles. A draw-sheet placed under the buttocks is very 
serviceable in aid of cleanliness, and the nurse should always use a bed- 
pan, and take care that the fundament be sponged and wiped dry, after 
any evacuation. It will be necessary to employ a urine-bottle, in case 
of dribbling micturition. The patient should bo thoroughly examined 
from time to time, to see that no bed-sore is threatening. Exposed 
parts — the sacrum in particular — may be fortified by washing Jbbem with 
some slightly stimiilant lotion ; such as spirits of wine, or with the 
addition of two grains of bichloride of mercury to the ounce — as 
Brodie recommended — or a weak carbolic acid solution ; or, the part 
may be mgichanically protected with a layer of soap-plaster spread on 
thick wash-leather, or with a pad of cotton- wadding. A proper adjust- 
ment of ring-cnsliions or air-pillows will further aid in removing 
pressure ; and the wator-bed is often a most useful resource. Any 
abmsiou of the skin may be painted over with collodion ; when, slough- 
ing takes place, separation of the dead textures should be promoted by 
poulticing with charcoal or carbolized charcoal ; and, afterwards, the 
clean ulcer may bo dressed with a weak stimulant solution,* as of 
perchloride of iron or tincture of myrrh. Care must still bo taken to 
guard against pressure. Throughout the treatment, whether pre- 
ventive or remedial, the patient’s weak circulation and low nutrition 
must be invigorated, as far as possible, by tonics and nutritious food. 

Concussion of t he S pi nal Cord. — This expression is used te 
denote a shbfik, sliaKe^ ur ]ar spinal cord, as the immediate 

e^ect oT violence, directly or indirectly applied to the Spine. This is 
attended with or followed by an impairment or loss of the functions 
depending on the integrity of the cord — symptoms of a paralytic 
character. 

The pathol ogj/ of injury referable to concussion of the spinal cord 
has been, ancT is still, di spu ted. It i s argu ed that the peculiar anato- 
mical construction of £Ee"§pine, an3*tneconditioii of the enclosed cord 
— the clastic a ndj?raduated flexibility of the one, and the loose^ is9la^ed 
BtatG_ pf ^the ■ in' a tubular investment* of siib-arachnpid 

fluid — are cir cumst ances which.* rcnld^eF^iTTiT^ly" ot 
imposShleT^JhSj]^^ of force shpuld^^ b communicatoa to the 

cordr All these circumstances are of an opposite character in relation 
to the brain, which is subject to concussion from injury to the head. 
On the other hand, injury of the spine, accompanied with paralytic 
symptoms, is not unfrequently met with in whicTi, npon examination 
during life, or after death, no fractnre, displacement, extravasation of 
blood, or other cause of compression, can be discovered. Injury of 
this kind, distinguished by the absence of any perceptible structural 
alteration, is referred to concussion of the cord, in explanation of the 
peculiar functional symptoms. And analogy would seem to confirm 
this interpretation of the symptoms produced, although the intimate 
nature of the change in the concussed or shaken nervous structure 
pannot Be demonstrated. We do not know —observes Mr. Erichseu— * 
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how it is that, when a magnet is struck a heavy blow with a hammer, 
“tte magnetic force is jarred, shaken, or concussed out of the horse- 
shoe, But* we know that it is so, and that the iron has lost its mag- 
•netic power. So, if the spine is badly jarred, shaken, or concussed by 
a blow or shock of any kind communicated to the body, we find that 
the nervous force is to a certain extent shakeiS out of the man, and 
that he has in some way lost nervous power. 

The .s*c2£:4?mia2:jtAcJ^iangcs of structure which the spinal cord undergoes 
are those of inflammation, of a chronic character; and as affecting the 
membranes — chronic Spinal Meningitis, and the cord — chrouiijSpinal 
Myelitis ; the former usually extending to, or being accompani^ with, 
a similar affection of the cerebral meninges — chronic Cerebral 
meningitig. 

Spinal Meningitis^ the structural alterations consist of increased 
vascularity of the mombranevS, the meningo-rachidian veins boiug.,jon- 
gorged, and tho vessels of the pia mater injected, in patches or juni- 
fornaly ; serous fluid, r^^ and clear, or opaque^ from the admixture 
lymph, is effused, more or less in quantity, within the., arachnoid, or 
there may be adhesion of its visceral and parietal surfaces, andpuriform 
lymph in the sub-arachnoid space. In Spinal t£iQ.jijflam- 

mation affecting the substance of the cord, this undergoes soft ening 
and atrophy — the whole of the nervous substance evei ~dlsappear ing, 
and leaving nothing but connective tissue at tho pari a.ffi?n,tod. The 
extent of this structural change varies ; the whole thickness of the 
cord may be affected at one point, or one of tho lateral halves in a ver- 
tical direction, or it may be limited to the anterior or posterior aspect ; 
or restricted principally to the central grey portion, rather than the 
circumferential part of the cord. When myelitis is consecutive to 
meningitis, the inflammatory softening may — according to Ollivier’s 
observations — be limited to the white substance. These alterations of 
structure may have taken place in one region only; in the lumbar por- 
tion of the cord, most frequently ; in the cervical, next in order of fre- 
quency ; in the dorsal, less commonly. The whole length of the cord 
is very rarely affected. Induration, with hypertrophy, of the nervous 
substance of the cord — which resembles boiled white of egg — ^instead of 
softening and atrophy, may be the result of chronic myelitis, as in tho 
case of Count do Lordat; and similar cases are related by Portal, 
Ollivier, and Abercrombie. 

Spinal Meningitis and Myelitis occasionally exist separately, either 
without the other ; more commonly they coexist, but associated in 
very different degrees. 

As the result of railway collision^ only one case of post-^mortem ex- 
amination is recorded, where death had ensued from the secondary and 
remote effects of Concussion of the spinal cord ; and whereby the 
symptoms observed during life were shown to be dependent on the 
pathological changes of structure which, from the history of this one 
completed case, are presumed to exist in other similar cases. The 
patient was under the care of Mr. Gore, of Bath, who, however, did 
not see him until about a year after the accident, and then at intervals 
up to the time of death. The case was that of a man, middle-aged, of 
active business habits, who having been in a railway collisioii, and 
without any sign of external injury — wound, bruise, fracture, or idislo-; 
cation — began to manifest the usu^ nervous symptoms. He gradu^y. 
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but very slowly, became partially paralyzed in the lower extremities, and 
died throe years and a half after the accident. Dr. Lockhftrt Clarke 
carefully examined the spinal cord; which presented the inflammatory 
congestion of the meninges, effusion, softening, and atrophy, already 
described. More recently, a minnte examination of the structural 
alterations consequent on concussion of the cord was mad© by Dr. H. 
Charlton Bastian. A man fell from the top of a hayrick, and had 
partial paraplegia, motory, but not sensory. He lived six months. 
The medulla oblongata and spinal cord were found to have undergone 
extensive granular degeneration. The important practical fact was, 
that in conjunction with such disorganization, the patient gradually 
recovered some power of voluntary motion in his limbs, and that sensa- 
tion remained unimpaired to the last. TJiis case is reported in the 
“ Med.-Ohir. Trans.,’" vol. 1. 

Symptoms . — Concussion o£ the Spinal CQrd is a^ndejL wi^^^^ 
lowec Lby^ symp toms of a pn.rn.ijf ; pii ^ which are essentially the 

same in all crises ; But which vary in degree, according to the direct 
or indirecif force of the concussion, and still more in proportion to the 
severity or comparatively slight intensity of the injury. 

(a.) Direct and severe^ coucussi on is attended wi ^ imm ediate^and 
mar ked svm j^Qms. Pain, at the seat of jnjuiy ^ with Ins a of 
power in tho.jCxEfemitie^ Below that^jnj^rt, ana there jnay .ba x©Ia»«rtion 
of thesphiucters, tBc7 perhaps escnpiiiginvnll^ 

and atr iifregS^^y mp^oms are accompanied with thng^pjF_genrmd ^^hnnlr 
to the nervous system. ' The symp,fcQins. 9®. course .of a 

fe w davs/or r esult in complete pa ra p legia, of some months^ ^ur>fction or 
permanently irrecoverable. 

(6.) Direct but concussion is followed by similar spinstL^ymp- 

tomS jjavelop CTilowly and insidiously, in.,.tBo_eourse of several weeks 
or mont hs : so that the causative relation between that comparatively 
slight iinjury and these apparently independent and serious symptoms 
su*sequen§y, ^ seem improbable to the patigni’ 
are unacquainted with such cases, and may bo overlooked by the 
Surgeon. 

(c.) In direct concussion, iTov[^_ ^eneral 
of th iL whole body \— iiilail way collision n^qalj y no n, 

en ssiop ; the ca ^age beingjEIr^^hi^lidd^^ „tQ. the 

body Ts carri^Tforward hy its own moment n pn, dii.ah ^d f^wfLrd ft 
aga insF'TEQl Dpp^^^ side of the ca rria ge , thence perhaps tg 
ba ck again . Or, j yilhdut a ny contac t Jrc^^gQJhfiio^ 
rec^^eTFe shock^.and the ^3aackwnxila^..aiid^ 

with ajsonsiderable concussion, in this way als^o wre iichin g_ „ aiidJi^i8ting 
the spine to and fro in the nature of a^ sprain. A fall or jump from a 
height, tbierindividuai alighting "ofTTirs feet or his nates, may have 
a similar effect; general concussion involving the cord and spinal 
sprain. 

The^<SjX2?3!JP^<>^ from th isj iode of concussion are often slo w 

and^ insidious in their progress, weeks or months elapsing ere they 
assuiffiliXmiHceff Tll'^y relate to the brain, the spinal cord, 

and the limbs. 

Imige^ately after a railway collision, an individual may suffer no 
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himself apcain. able to assist his seemin^rly less fortunate fellow-tr avel- 
le ts, andbaving thus occiipTe a himseTf for some nnn^q, py*^gpfida.QTi 
B^aij^urnej^ " "^rmn "ISTiat; h<?vye Ycr> general failu re of nervo us 

power “is* experienced, the sufferer feels fcliat tlie spnng,-aud i>.he 
been £a5:en out of him bodiJj and menta lly ; F e look s p alli^^^e^c^ 
anS^lder, broken in general nealtE^ac^^ w^lK ismore obvious in 
a person” of pi%'viott'Sty'a<5ti'^‘e liabi Hi s^ fr iends remark, and he f eels, 

that “ho is not the man he was.’’ Try ing, p erhaps. from„S2aSnEo^ime, 
to resume his avocations, to is compelled to lay byj, and Av ibh rest, 
getting better, he tries again, only to fail, until ho ja 
knocked up. But some weeks or even months may elaps e b efore mor e 
definite symptoms become deveToped. They correspond it p iay „ be 
presumed., with tte sec on^ s tage ; thai^ wherein thp. primary enSts 

of gcneraT. concussion are succeeded by the symptoihs .pf chmnio 

inflammation of the membranes, and of the substance of the ^ptinal 
cordj with similar affection of the brain. Mr. Erichsen ta§]3M^ 
analyzed the symptoms presented, of which the folTowmg'J^ a^,iSninnaMy ; 
premising that while alV the symptoms may be manifested in the same 
case, they are not necessarily associated. 

— With a pallid, careworn 6.7^7 
nance, ^ciin^ giddiness, or some uneasy sens^^ the 

plained of, .or may be^elicited by pressuro^on the cro\ra^alui^^ rptatm 
of the bead or movement backwards and fnrwfl.vdsr""*d^ic of 

the brain arc defective or jjerverted. Tlie mmwru is ^cficij bmt, as with 
regard to dates, words, figures. The tlunujlTi,^ CQatftsed, the patient 
being unable to combine his thoughts'in argument or reading, so that 
the latter effort is abandoned after a few minutes’ attempt to read a 
book or paper. As a consequence of this 1 lament of ^ ^,ud 

inability to concentrate ideas, allliusincss aptitude is lost. Tho^g ^ pr 
tindei^oes some ctaiigo for the worsCj a caliii aud, cX<?,9,]cfuJ. di^pps?^ 
often becoming peevish and desponding. 

fulngjss, or disturbed by horrible and startling dreams. Ti m .^jip.rird 
senses are variously impaired or pc rym ;ted. js d (\i£iu ^ in 

regard to focal distance and cTeariicss, ' so that letters of print or 
writing run into each other. Don^^yigi^pji apd...s.q^int occasion- 
ally met with. « Intolerance of light is^qften of; and black 

spots, or flashes of Uglil, are constantly seen. One or both eyes may 
be affected. niay ho over ^Qnsitiyjj or dull; in the former 

state any sudden nbfse 'startles and distresses the jmtient. Taste 
and smell are more rgjiQly.^ def ective o r perve rted. Spe ech gen erally 
remains unaffected; but stammeymg’^br mumbling occurs lu some 
cases. Toitcli^^iGTi impaired, the patient being'^u pick up a 

pin, or button his dress T and. the sense of weight is lost, a shilling or a 
sovereign on the point of the finger feeling of equal weight. 

Spin ^ sympi tms^^ — The attitu de r efera ble to the state of the spine 
is pe culia rly erect and stiff,^ in consequence^df tTie paiii”" occasioned By 
flexion fofi^arHs, backwards, or sideways, or by any attempt to rotate 
tlie trunk. This pain ^estrainsj any move ment invol ving the ver| ^jg b ,ral 
column, as in stooping, or rising from th e reenr nben^^ The 

pain^leltcilM tm examin^ti5n7by pre^ or ^rcii ssion Tin t ^ 

of the^spinqgS'^Jn'ocess, ;OT by the applicjiiHbhlp^^ At soma 

one, jbwo, or three ^pomts, sensibility will be found increased. Thesa 
eia commonly the mid-dorsal, the dorso-lumbar, and theOcervic^^ 
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regions, extendifig over two or three vertebrae. Sometime the pain 
extends laterally, on either side of the spine, apparently corresponding 
to the posterior branches of the spinal nerves. The pai»i, therefofh, 
may be musculo-cutaneous, as well as deep-seated in the spine. A 
distiesgii^, ssnai^iQn^as 

hic cuppv brea thing, sometime, 

.. . . 

dlin^;„jh^n&^ ^ __ 

Exercise, £Kerefor^ becomes rhore and morej^imited and movement np 
anrf cj[oCT^ especially, tlip latter act. A stick is- often had 

recourse to babitiiatly, or the patient steadies himself by laying hold of 
any support in his way. Tliis loose gait and rigid spinal attitude^^the 
pati ent, wit h head erect, looking sti^dglit^)rvvards7"prc^^ the appear- 
anc e of a man w alking blind folded. The fcillure o£ ne the 

limbs is very variable in its extent and dig^rcc. It may affect one or 
both legSj’cir' the arm and leg Im tEc same side, or one arm and both 
legs, or all fpur limbs may be more or leSvS })aralyzod. Motor power 
only, or •sensation only, or both, may be lost, and in an equal or 
different degrees ; but the ])aralysis is seldom complete. P artial para - 
lysi s is not uncoDimpn ; as in the extensor of the great toe, the flexors 
of tlicTmgersTor the muscles of the ball of the thumb. Motar.^iara- 
Ijsis may bo tes ted by the galvanic current, so as to excitq^^y^i^j,^^^^^ 
bilitypF^Ig^nic" muscles ni ttrj&"’DppcSit'6 Hnibs.' Loss o{ motor poyv^er 
in the han u can bo estimated by the force of thc'^pinTchirsrgr^^^ 
or more delicately by the dynamometer. The sphincters are rarely 
affected ; frequent micturition being met witli occafitonSTTy, " ref ention. 
of urine ^uraomV"'ft1:rd1tltT)lantifiry deffecatiori perhaps iicjver. i)imi- 
nutidri^oF’'^ervef^5^^^^^ sehsatioh coinprIses numbhess, as sliown by 
Browii-Soquard’s instrument; coldness, perceptible to the touch, or 
shown by tho thermometer ; and various sensations of tingling, lilfe 
pins ai^d needles, burning and darting sensations. These feelings are 
o^ten limited to a single nerve, as the ulnar or the musculo-spiral. 
Sexua J^desire ^nd power are generally greatly irgpame d. or even entirely 
lost. " 


Nut rUion fails^the mi^sclcs becoming, ^.xga&tod, apj^ j iq ft iiL ., ,<s px p o 
cases, wixh a diminution Tii tEesizc of tlic limbs as sh»wn by measure- 
mentybut a contracted and rigid state of certain muscles supervenes in 
some advanced cases, as Jiffecti ng the deltoid, the little and ring fingers, 
the muscles of the calf, or the extensors of the great too, — these mus- 
cular affections contrasting with the softened state of tho muscles in 
general. ThepuZ/je varies in its character at different periods. At an 
early period it is usually slow ; at a later and advanced period, it is 
quick, rising to 90 or 100. It is always feeble. Tliis state of the 
pulse, especially its increased and increasing rapidity, is always a signi- 
ficant symptom. • 

Diagnosis , — Concussio n of the spinal cord, musk ba^^distinguished 
from other injuries and diseases. From spinal spxSML^ concussion 
diff er s ip tlm presence of paralytic symptoms ; unless the sprain^ be 
comp l^cate iTEy jutra- vertebral hasmorrhage, o r "i nt ra- ver t ebi^ s u ppu ra- 
tion as a consequence of inflammation, in either case causlngncbmpres- 
fiioR of the cord. Cerebral Concus sion is difficult to diai^iffg ^i^ h 
conoussion of the cord, the two being usually asspeiat^^ and tha.prft> 
dS^^noj ia^ Ts u But the pain P^rts"^ the and 
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its rigidity, are differential symptoms asJgjW Fjoini 

concussion of tne cord differs in the presence of true para* 
lytic syinpt6ms, motor, sensory, or both, and the localized spinal pain ; 
the progressive character of the symptoms, and the previous history 
of the case, as commencing from injury. The concomitant articular 
inflammation, and state of the urine, in regard ter lithic acid and the 
deposit of lithates, are, on the other hand, symptomatic of rheumatism, 
Systeria^ as manifested through the spinal cord by hysterical paralysis, 
may simulate paralysis arising from concussion of the cord. But the 
history of the case, its progressive character also, and without any 
complete intermission of the symptoms, are clearly diagnostic; while 
the sex, age, and temperament ef the patient, with the absence of 
other hystfjrical symptoms, may further contrast with hysteria, — which 
commonly occurs in females rather than males, in the young rather 
than in the middle-aged and old, in those of an excitable and emo- 
tional disposition rather than in the steady -going, working man of 
business, and in whom there are no other symptoms of hysterical 
affection. 

Terminations, and Prognosis » — Peatk xeaBlts from concussion of the 
spinal cord, in most cases, the issue of which has been known. But the 
period of the fatal result, — or the proT^able du;ralion^ of life,— ;^rios 
according to the severity of the injury. Sever e a nd concu 

of the cord, as from a heavy b'low on the back, will probablyLhave a 
speedily fatal termination ; and the more so if accompanied with intra- 
vertebral haemorrhage. Indirect, and perhaj»s severe^ concussion, as 
from Railway collision, in most cases, which is commonly follow^ by 
paralytic symptoms slowly and progressively devel6p5d7"^S™iP^ 
fatally in a period varying from two and a half tglTiye^ear^^ 
hap^ at a much later period, — fifteen or twenty years. When death 
does not ensue, recovery may take place, more or less completely, ac- 
cording to the stage of the case after concussion of the corct. The 
primary, and almost immediate, paralytic symptoms may pass off, arid 
more probably so in proportion to their immediate severity, especially 
if the patient bo young and healthy ; recovery taking place completely 
and permanently. A period of six months, under treatment, will 
perhaps suffice *to entirely reinstate the health. The secondary and 
subsequent paralysis, from softening of the cord, consequent on 
Meningo-myolitis, may terminate in partial recovery; but complete 
restoration from this structural change is impossible^ 

The Prognosis of concussion of the spinal cord must be regulated 
by the foregoing considerations. 

I have entered more fully into the nature of this injury of the cord, 
on account of its great practical importance, and as being a subject of 
frequent Medico-legal inquiry ; in not a few cases of which I have been 
engaged. 

Treatment. — Refit, abanlnte rogtj^ is essential to any probability of 
recovery from spinal concussion or wrench. The patient^& hould ke ep 
the recumbent position, or a prone couch may be used, until the para- 
lytic symptoms have disappeared ; and especially until the limbs have 
regained the power of voluntary motion, and sensibility. A prone 
couch offers the advantages of preventing venous congestion of the 
spine, as the result of long- continued recumbency ; any ^tendency t o 
Bloughjug^om pressure over the ^rum and nates^ the to 
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which is alway^ greater in paraplegia, wiUJalift. be ; and the 

prone position readily allows of any local treatment. Rest of the Jb]^^ 
is equalljfje^^gLQnti^ recover; freedom from the excitenlentTol-busi- 
ness o r pl easure, which, although apparently beneficial for a time, is 
permanently conducive to a fatal issue. Local treatment consists iji 
deri vation fr om th^w spinal cord, by means pfi^dry-^^ along thp 

spine on either side ; followed by counter-irritation, by blisters^ setons, 
issues,, or. even by the actual cautery, in the form of the moxa. (jonsti^ 
, treatment comprises the continued adro^istration of ge^ 
mercurials, especially the bichloride, or iodide of pptassiupj* with 
quinine, as^ tonic. S ub seq gen tly, jtvhen all inflammatory actiou has 
g^bs ided, an J paralysis o£ motion *_seTiVs^ oy^botK, "alon^^ 
with a pacheOtic state of the health, ^tycTihihe and iron wHl^prove 
efficacious] Jrsixlecntli or twelfth of a grain of strychnine, with three 
or four grains of the sulphate or phosphate of iron, in the form of 
a pill, three times a day, may bo continued with advantage until slight 
tetanic "twitejhings are induced. In conjunction with strychnine, tho 
galvanic \;u rrcnt should ho. employed one polo of the battery being 
placed in the course of the spine, while the other is applied up and 
down the paralytic limbs, so as to excite the action of different sets of 
muscles. Salt- watcy ^dou dies, aud frictions, may also have some bene- 
ficial influence. The general health and strength must be supported 
and renovated by a nourishing diet, and otiier hygienic measures. I 
have seen the best remedial results from this coarse of treatment, in 
many cases. 

Com pression of the Spinal Cord. — This injury to the cord may 
depend on cither of three^cSiTses, dr jierhaps their concurrent action : 
intr a-vertebral hmmorrha^ e ; iDtra-vertcbral suppurat^ ; 

and ty^ture pt the sp ine,^w ith_jdis]^acc ^ ^Ttie twoTFormer causey 
of compression must severally be treated on general principles ; the 
latter ifs noticed under fracture of the spine. 

Obviously, however, no source of compression Fig. 730.* 

• affecting the spinal cord, can be readily amen- 
able to treatment. 

Disease of the Spine, — Strncfm^il Oon^ 
diiions, — The^ generic term, disease of the 
spine, as ordinarily understood, signifies 
caries of the vertebroB, apparently of a scrofu- 
lous character; which commences probably 
in the bodies of these bones, and involves the 
inter- vertebral fibre -cartilages. (Fig. 730 .) 

This disease is situated, usually, in the bodies 
of the mid-dorsal vertebraB; but extending 
upwards and downwards to several verte- 
brsB, the upper or lower dorsal, or even the 
upper lumbar vertebrso and fibro-cartilages, 
may be diseased. The bodies of the af- 
fected vertebroB become disintegrated, and the cartilages destroyed; 
the spine yields under the superincumbent weight of the trunk, and 

* St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., E. 7. Commenoing caries in the bodies of dorsah 
sixth and seventh, with destruction also of the inter-vertebral cartilage, 
iue ai^teriox common ligament is separated to some extent above and below the seat 
of caries, t)y the formation of abscess. 

vofi. u; " * 2 D 
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gradually Bending forwards forms an angular curvature/* commonly 
k»own as “ Ijiump-back ” — a prominence of the spinous processes of the 

Fig. 731.* Fig. 732. t 


Vertebra? posteriorly at the seat*of curva- 
ture. (Fig. 731.) When, in rare cases, 
caries is restricted to a central portion of 
the body of a vertebra (Fig. 732), the spinal 
column retains its normal shape, — there is no excurvation. 

The spinal column occupying the middle line of the body and being 
equally balanced laterally, it bends forward in that line without lateral 
deviation. Some such inclination is apt to take place, to one side or 
the other, only in the dorso-lumbar and lumbar regions, where the spine 
.has the greatest latitude of motion. At first also, the degree of angular 
deformity backwards corresponds to and represents the amount of 
destruction of the bodies of the vertebrae. But the human figure — 
unlike the permanent direction of an inclining column of brickwork, or 
other dead weight, yielding in the middle — has some componsatory 
power of gradually restoring itself to the perpendicular ; thereby cor- 
recting any irregularity in the line of gravity. The spinal column is,* 
in fact, a flexible pillar of support,* and subject to the action of muscles. 
Accordingly, as Mr. Shaw observes, a person with angular curvature 
of recent occurrence, and tending, therefore, to tumble head foremost, 
gradually regains the line of gravity. Habitually throwing the head 
and shoulders backward, ho walks as if with an air of pride ; so that 
the angular excurvation ultimately becomes combined with two incur- 
vations, one above, and the other below, in contrary directions ; the 
whole spine assuming an appearance, in profile, not unlike a double 
bracket ( { ). If angular curvature takes place at the very base of the 
spinal column, thus allowing the whole trunk to incline forward,, any 
such restoration of equilibrium will be impossible; and the patient 
gropes along with the body horizontal to the logs. The thorax falling 
down, with the spine above the point of curvature, becomes shut up, as 

* St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., E. 9. Carious destruction of the bodies of seyaral 
dorsal vertehreo ; with angular curvature of the spine, posteriorly. From a cirLtoed 
fifteen ; duration of carvature, two years. 

^ Ibid., E. 35. Central caries of the body of a vertebra, fourth lumbar, 
reparative deposit of bone under the anterior common ligament, resulting iu 
losis of the adjoining vertebras. Owing to the situation of the carious destruotlit^' 
the body of the afiected vertebra remains supported, and no angular ourvature-^ 
the spine has taken place. 
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it were ; the ribs being compi'essed, and the sternnin projecting, or 
sometimes bent at an obtuse angle as a sort of counterj)oiso to tko 
posterior protuberance. The shape of the thorax^is altered, its antero- 
posterior diameter being increased and the vertical decreased. This 
shortening of the trunk gives a pot-bellied appearance to the abdomen; 
the whole trunk seetning to have fallen down in a lump. (Fig* 733.) 
The viscera, thoracic and abdominal, also undergo compression ; but, 

Fig. 733.* Fig. 734.t 


accommodating themselves to their re- 
spective cavities, they do not suffer ap- 
parently in their structure or functions. 

The aorta, still following the course of 
the spine, bonds with it at the seat of curvature. Rarely is the spinal 
cord compressed or otherwise injured (Fig- 734) ; sometimes, it becomes 
softened at the angle of curvature, and paralysis of the parts supplied 
below ensues. 

feigns ; and Diagiiosis . — Disease of the spine iiaa- 

m ences with a sen se of weakness in the back ; the j^atient fe^^ 
inab ili^ to gtaiTd"^^^ fQrwa.rds,„ regtsfffis hand^ his 

py avails lMmidi oLany other temporary si^ This sign is 

never absent, and it is rendered equivocal only by its connection also- 
with hysteria affecting the spine. A slight 'pr ominence soo n appea rs in 
BO Qie portion o f thejipine, usually in th£dorsa^i region' 
is t ender or jiaiiff ul when pressed or tapped with the finders ; the 
patient winci ng when pressure falls on it in passing down the line of 
the spinal column. But^^iaia Js a very inexact symptom. It^ia y be 
entirely absent with marked angular deformity ; and jmesent^ severely 

* St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., E. 31^. 

§ Ibid., E- C. Double caries, or in two parts, of the spinal column ; in the 
cervioo-dorsal region, and in tho mid-dorsal region. In the upper seat of disease, 
the bodies of the last four cervical and those of the upper two dorsal vertebrse, with 
their inter-vertebral cartilages, are more or less destroyed. In the lower gap, the 
whole body of the sixth and part of the fifth and seventh dorsal vertebras have 
hem destroyed. Abscess has formed in both seats of disease, under the anterior 
commoii ligament : there is more or less double angular curvature, and compres- 
of the spinal cord. The aorta corresponds to the displacement of the 
V (Issifio union of several of the dorsal spines seems to resist any further 

; eitcurvation. 
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and in a particular spot without spinal disease, as in some 

csaSes of hysteria. ItigidLty of the spine is^ however, an .equally early 
and exact sign with falling weaEness and angular deformity. It is 
readily perceived by desiring the patient to stqop and raise himself 
alternately, or by then placing the hand on the suspected vertebras ; 
the spinous processes will be seen and felt to mo'^e unitedly as a con- 
nected mass. This loss of separate mobility is said to arise from thd 
adhesive solidification around the arches of the vertebrae, forming a 

compensatory support, while the bodies 
are destroyed by carious disintegration. 
Symptoms referable to 
supe r vene ; shoqj^^.jLgSM^extend to 
the trunk or down the limjis ; an3,~^e 
paltient has a tottering, 
w i tlu^pH sm od i c. . affeQ ti pns of. t£p. mu^ 

of .Jiha lower extremiti^ja^or ^ relaxation 

of the sphincter ani, re tenti on. of.. 
or other paralytic symptoms. Thg^angu- 
lar deformity of the spine bas^joaw. be- 
come well marked, and is rendered more 
conspmuous by wasting of "the ^muscles 
in the trough on cither side of the spinal 
column. The excurved ridgo of trans- 
verse processes stands out like a keel 
(Fig. 785), with a serrated edge^ the 
tubercle of each process being distinctly visible. The transverse and 
oblique processes can also be distinguished. 

Spinal hysteria — occasionally resembling disease of the spine, with 
regard to the pain, as above noticed — may generally be diagnosed by 
certain difl’erential characters. The pain is severe, but superficial, and 
not limited to one portion of the spine ; aggravated by gentle pressure 
on the skin, rather than by deeper pressure on the bony processes, t&is 
painds apt to shift its position, from the dorsal to the lumbar region, or 
up to the neck. With this spinal condition, paralytic symptoms* are 
sometimes associated ; loss of power in the lower extremities or para- 
plegia, and difficulty of, not in, voiding the urine. But the constitu- 
^tional condition remains good, or unlike that which accompanies 
paralysis from disease or injury of the spine. The sex of the patient — 
a female ; the age — probably youth ; and possibly some uterine disorder 
— not disease, may supply additional diagnostic distinctions. 

Pus^forms in connection with caries of the ^vertebra) ; at a more 
or less early period, and more or less abundantly, in proportiojuio the 
tubeTOulous character of the disease. The pain and paralytic symp- 
toms — referable to^the spinal cord — are relieved for a while, by 
suppuration. But it is only as a presenting abscess that the for- 
mation of matter becomes clearly available as a symptom of disease 
of the spine. This event — the appearance of an abscess — will depend 
on the progress of spinal disease, as described in connection with its f 
course. 

Game s. — The SCTofulous constitution is ..iJr obably a l way s preddiili - 
nantiy influential as^a predisposing cause, leading to a d^osit 
culpua ma;^^ the ’“bodTeiTIbf ” wKicK^ ^<Sejna 

^ Koyal Free Hospital. CAuthor.) 


Fio. 7;J5.* 
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e xciting c ause of carious disintegration. It is thus distin^ished from 
the erosion^^’oduccd^ pFessiir©," ^bb * ot an aneurism; the osseous 
texture itself being quite firm, and free from a^y interstitial deposit. 
(Fig. 736.) No less distinctive is the destruction resulting from 
cancerous deposit, which is restricted to the bodies of the vertebras. 



(Fig. 737.) Sonxo, slight injury to the spine may give rise to cario.uB 
di sease,— fixing the date to which it would appear referable. 

Any period of life is liable to caries of the spine, fieyond middle 
life it is very rare ; in^childhood and adolescence^ fflOS t . comm on. It is 
ipaet with equally in both sexes. 

Cou rse and Terminatioi is, — A 6 ^ 0^55 results from the continued forma- 
tion of matter. It may unAov ^^resolufip^n^ the iiiatter Jbeinjg. slowly 
abs orbe d. In this way a large proportion of patients pass through 
the whole course of spinal disease, even to paraplegia^ and regain their 
general health, without any signs of abscess in connection with the 
vertebrae having appeared. A process of restoration goes on also in 
the vertebrae. Cari ous disint egration and absorption are follo wed by 
bo ny deposj^t between th e bodi^, in the place *of inter-jyer tebral Shro- 
carMages, thus fu^in^ consolidating tO bones into one mass ; 

wh il?" bridg es of Eohe are 

^^^^^^ 22 ^ilbuH^sses pr isu pport to the spinat column! Similar bony 
outgrowths may Be the resuTtbTbb^ rheumatic arthritis (Fig. 738); 
but this condition is then unaccompanied by ^ny destruction of the 

• St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., E^ 

t Ibid., E. 45. 

t Ibid., E. 38. Bony outgrowths on either side of the bodies of the vertehraB, 
—the lower eight dorsal and first lumbar, and situated just in front of the costo- 
vertebral articulations. Each outgrowth springs from the adjoining edges of two 
-vertebrsB, and seems to depend on ossification of the radiating costo- vertebral 
^il^aments, but forming an arch over the inter-vertebral cartilage. Thus, each 
BliCfiL arch consists of two pieces, the line of separation being distinct, or they have 
b^teiSne^fused together. These bony outgrowths are larger and more extensive oa 
ihe right side. 
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bodies of tile vertebra, and consequent deformity of the spinal column. 
Th is anc hylosis is the natural cure of diseas e of thg „ ^ 

common event, especially when aided by 

proper treatment; fbe hnw^y^ ^T 

renq^ijoiiig deform ed . (Fig. 739.) 

In a case of angular curvature, at 
the junction of the last dorsal and upper 
lumbar vertebrae, and of two years and a 
half duration from the symptom of fall- 
ing weakness, I succeeded in inducing 
anchylosis by the recumbent position con- 
tinued for nine weeks, when the patient 
had sufficiently recovered to, take gentle 
walking exercise. After the lapse of nine 
months, he could walk ten miles a day, 
and has since become a hansom cab- 
driver, — bearing the constaifb pull of the 
reins without any return of the spinal 
disease. 

Pre senting abscess represents the un- 
fa vanrable course of spinal disease, ajs f^outinued formatio n 

of matter and destruction of the spinal cq][um^ The abscess pr e sen ts 
or makes its appearance in a variable ; — early^jvnlhl weakne ss 

of ibjCLl6pin,a...ini-pd beforn^-^aixy ..ild^rmity at^£T^r per^^ 
months or perliaps years. It appears in various according 

to which, abscesses connected with spinal disease are nominally dis- 
tinguished, irrespective of the particular parts of the, column whence 
they arise. Tlie route of any such abscess, “by translation,” is often 
very devious and extensive. 

P soas abs cess is the most common, jand typical. Th^ matter arising 
f rom., JEeTdQrsal or the lumbar vertebrae, enters the sheatk.,ajM .vStt^- 
stance of the psoas muscle, — passing iu the former 
diaphragui near the liganientum arcuatum. Foll owing the lipe of tbf> 
muscle, the matter descends obliquely outwards, and passi ng und er 
Pou^rt 's Tigamcn t, appears in the groin ; whoge^Jiy i:ipfIP 

burrow to the knee, as a large and increasiingjf^e^^ral 
abscess. A doiible psoas abscess forms occasionally ; the collection of 
matter at the spine bifurcates, and passing down within the sheaths 
of both psoas muscles, emerges in both thighs. 

The symptoms of psoas abscess, as regards its connection with 
disease of the spine, are somewhat equivocal. Tbe^^preaence nf an 
absc^S.miay be detected in the groin, or , even ii^thudli ac reg ion, by 
the usual symptoms a .fluid and .fluje£uatiijQg^jR3^^ wlu.ch.ia..,par- 
tiallyLfimptied of iteeContents..when^,.th^^ li es in t he r^puTf^bent 

poiitioh, and which yields a fluctuatmn7t^and"fr6" careful palpa tion 
with one hand placed over the iliac fosaa ^ffthp othey qver the sw ell- 
ing in the . groin. But the communicating channel — under Poupart^B 
ligament — ^may contract, whereby the abscess in the thigh becomes 
circumscribed and isolated ; as if it were a distinct chronic absc0|B| 
connected with diseased femur, instead of proceeding from the spiUi^J:; 

Biagnosis, — The origin of abscess in the groin is various. T t-'ma jr. 

(1) fron ^ bu l^ or jgl andular absce ss ( 2 ) fr om -d^e^ e’/ p f^ 
♦ Royal Free Hospital. Disease, and exourvation, of lumbar vertebrSB. 


Fig. 
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ih ^ hip* joint ;* (3) fro m ilia q con nected wi th diaeaSft..ja£>J^ 

ili ac bone, or forming iiTtlie^ssa ; (4) fr om^periccccal abscess* ou tlie 
rig ^ Bide on ly ; (5) froi^_pcriimpbritia.§^ ; (6) frjZBUiesTO^ 
pei^ q^Tn gthe pleura and ding The 

diagiiosis^df thus agreeing in situation, but differing widely in 

origin, will be guided by the association of other symptoms ; the pre- 
sence of other symptoms of spinal disease, or those of one of the dis- 
eases above named. Thus, when accompanied with weakness and 
slight excurvation of the spine, abscess in the groin would indicate 
this disease ; whereas, with the present or past association of a chancre, 
or of shortening of the limb on the side affected, such an abscess would 
either denote its syphilitic origin, or refer probably to disease of the 
hip-joint. CompaxyL..W.ith otherjti^^ 

abscess, in these situations, differs more or less in its characters. 
Thus, tumour in the graim abscess differs in its fij aid-jand 

fluctuating character and partial subsidence in thuELreaurabent. pOMtion, 
as compared with the' solid doughy consistence and irreducibility of a 
fatty m^ss. FoAyioral Jie'iyilf^ is distinguished chiefly byL..id^..c. hi e 
im pulse on coughing^ .and gurgling characicr oi tlie swell ing. 

'il^G ^progress of psoas abscess is mostly unfavourable^ The resolu- 
tion of an internal abscess ali^^ady ehlarged so far sCs to 

become apparent, is a rare event. Slowly perhaps, but surely inqreas- 
ing,Jihe abscess at length bursts. Tlie general health will then inevit- 
ably und^go' a' great cliiWge. From a comparatively local «tate of 
disease, — the patient carrying about a large indolent abscess in His- 
thigh, constitutional disturbance now supervenes, in perhaps a day or 
two, or a week or two. Hecti c fev er, with great emaciation, follows, 
large t Led-so j:!i^ form, and the ^ 

Other Varieties of Spinal Ai'iSCESS. — The different situations in 
which spinal abscess may make its a,pj^earance are specially worthy of 
notice. 

• Psoa^ab.acess_emerges from under_Poupart’^ligainent, in t he 

nari^ pw interv al betwoeii^^ffi bellies of the psoas aind^ib^^cus 

mnse jes j and thjj^ anterior inferior spinous process of the ilium ; its 
progr e ss j[s.. arrp7at ^ by th e oxiidHa sar t ori 

femo ris musc les^ wdnchHncline it inwards obliquely across the thigh, 
in the line of the sartorins. But the abscess may turn abruptly inward 
or outward, at the groin ; or coursing downwards, divide into two por- 
tions, an inner and an outer ; or burrps£.„under the musclea-J3f the 
thigh^-into-Jihe pppli teal, space, or pass thence on to the pa l f or an )clft 
Sometimes, this abscess descends into the subperitoneal tissue of the 
pelvis, and presents along the rectum at the anus, or emerges from the 
sciatic notch and passes down by the side of the trochanter. 

• SLum i>ar absces s is pe riiaps the^ next in ordeii-of . fre quency af ter 

psoafijabsoefis. The matt(^_ passes ^ backwards, cme^ bjiper- 

for ating the qnadratus lumborum musg aTb nhded broad 

flattened abscess. Its boundarie s usually are thenowe§F"ri|>r^^ 
the crest"*^ ^hum b^ ow^ the sacra-lnmbali ^Tnleim^ y,^ and the 
mar gin ^ the external abdommal oblique musc3^^ ^ This 

access ^requentljTcoexisfs Vith psoas ^scess. The matter may come 
from the lumbar or dorsal vertebras, having descended from the latter. 
'Sy’i) Qrsal abscess sometimes fo^ s, b y the passage of matter djrpg tly 
b aiokwlrds ^ Ur matter, proqeedmg from the dorsal ^ rtebres, passes 
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ditiwn nnd^r the pillars o£ the diaphragm along the aort a and il iac 
ve Siets^ into^ the iliac lossa, and comes forward IhrougTi the anterior 
wall of Ihe^ abdomen above Po uparVs Jlig am ent ; or, sinking jnte .. the 
pel vis, It escapes through the sacro-sciatic notch, and^fiOIki^^^ 
gluteal region. 

“Disease of the. cervical yertjcbree exhibits equaWy remarkable varie- 
ties of abscess in respect to the situations of its appearance. The 
matter coming forwards, it presents behind the pharynx^ or m ay 
descend under tlio sterno-mastoid muscle to "tHe~Bid(r6T1ffie3tJgP& ; occa- 
sioiically, it passes down into the thorax, or in tp^ tlm 

Tiio pathology oF'all these varieties of abscess connected with spinal 
disease is essentially the same as that of psoas abscess. Any such ab- 
scess is liable to attain a considerable, even an enormous, size ; it bursts, 
and discharges at intervals or continuously; hectic, or a typhoid type 
of fever supervening, and a fatal termination. 

Prognosis. — IlYiq ' jprognosis in caries of the spine is always pre « 
carious. A favourable Iprognosis^ has reference Qgly.tQ aiiichj|lQsis, the 
patient remaining hump-backed for life. Hut this angular deformity 
and anchylosis have a mutual relation ; the remnant bodies of the 
vertebrae becoming united by the falling down of the column. Angular 
deformity, therefore, usually indicates a more satisfactory result, life 
being preserved; whereas, the spine remaining strai^t ifl 
of a fatal issue. For. then the spinal cord is exposed ; paci^lytic 
syinptoms become aggravated, and abscess increasing by progressive 
caries of the vertebrae, at length bursts, and leads almost inevitably to 
tht3 overwhelming constitutional disturbance already noticed, hectic 
and exhaustion. 

Treatment. — Guided by the natural mode of cure — anchyl osis— th e 
primary indication of treatment is to bring about^ TiMs^esulbt^^^ TTence, 
absolute rest in the horizontal position must bo observed, iu.jQj:daK^to 
prewht any m affecting the vertebrae, and to relieve the weight ^of 



the trunk, from, the spinal colmon. A prone , cgjjujh (Fig, 740), 
patient. Ipflg.pn her bellj, anagera this p ur po flft-beBt. It should oe 
constructed so as to admit of being raised to a varying angle with;.thd 
floor, and thus render the position more tolerable than an absoliiljftij!' 
horizontal posture. T hp prone p osition of the patient is preferable ^ 
tbe.roeumbent, as the angular prominence of , the flpine escapes 
pressibh atid any tendency to congestion affecting the diseiMildi 
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tebrse ; both of which evils would result from a long-contimled resting 
of the patient on her back. In this way the progress of ^the disease 
may 'be arrested without further measures. Blisters, setons, moxse, 
are sometimes useful adjuncts, as means of counter-irritation ; but they 
more commonly prove obnoxious by disturbing sleep, and enfeebling 
by giving rise to a* draining discharge.* Should these appliances be 
resorted to, the prone position will obviously be more convenient, as 
well as bcj^ng otherwise advisable. This plan of treatn^ent havi b^pii 
pursued for six months, a year, or more, according to the jgtate-af the 
dise.ase, some degree of freedom may then be allowed to the patient 
by wearing an apparatus to support the trunk. 

It consists of a broad pelvic band,* as the basis, from which two 
steel rods, onp on either side of tlio trunk, pass upwards, terminating 
in padded crutches for the arm-pits. A back-plato is added for the 
direct support of the spine at the scat of 
curvature. (Fig. 741.) Fig. 741. 

Throughout ^he whole course of the 
disease^ niccncal treatment^ sTibuld have 
rega^rjB5]^[The of nutrition. 

Hence tonics^ of wliich iron and quinine 
are most efficacious, with cod-liver oil, and 
ar generally nutritious diet, will aid the 
effect of rest in procuring anchylosis. 

Tntercurrent paralytic symptoms mostly 
subside, when the disease thus progresses 
favourably ; the spinal cord recovering its 
functional power. Small doses of bichloride 
of mercury,.. from the twentieth to the six- 
teenth of a grain^may be given with advan- 
tage, as recommended by Stanley. 

Ps 9as a h&C£>JSi^^v O/bscess in any other 
sit uation, resulting from spinal disease, 
requi^^s no special treatment. L ike any 
other large indolent abscess, no mfeiTer- 
ence Is necessary, until it threatens .to 
bur^tX A small valvular opening should 
then be m ade, fb relieve tension without 
the admission of air ; and closed, before the matter has ceased to flow, 
with a pad of lint and a strip or two of plaster. Thjfl pfqr»fidnrA may 
be repeated from time to time, -as Dccasiou requires. If the carious 
disease of the vertebra) be arrested, matter ceases to accumulate ; and 
the abscess contracting with each evacuation, its cavity will at length , 
become closed. 

Susp ension and Plaster of Paris Bandage . — A new 
method of treating cases bf^P6tt*S7fig'ease of th^s^nenBy suspension 
and use of the plaster of Paris bandage was introduced into this 
country by Professor Sayre, of New York, in the year 1877 ; but he 
had carried out this practice in America three years previously. The 
mode of applying the plaster of Paris jacket, and the result of treat- 
ment, are described in a work recently published.* 

Spinal Disease and Spinal Curvature:. Their Treatment by Suspension and 
me Dseof the Plaster of Paris Bandage,” by Louis A. Sayre, M.D., of New York. 

Eider Co., Londou. 1877. 
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The general idea of this method of treatment is to straighten the 
§pine, by suspension, to a sufficient extent to remove pressure from the 
bodies of the diseased vertebra), and, whilst the spine is thus straightened^ 
to encase the body in an accurately fitting plaster of Paris jacket (Fig. 
742), so as to preserve the improvement gained by suspension, and 
secure perfect immobility anVl rest to the diseased spine ; whilst the 
patient, thus supported, is enabled at once to walk about, and take 
exercise in the 02 :>en air — a method of treatment which contrasts 

Fic. 742. 



strongly with that by which rest to the spine is secured by long-con- 
tinued recumbency. 

When the disease attacks the upper dorsal or the cervical vertebrae, 
an addition to the plaster of Paris jacket is made by carrying a light 
steel support over the head, which is suspended by straps passing under 
the chin, — an apparatus described by Dr. Sayre as a jury-mast. These 
plaster of Paris jackets require to be renewed at intervals varying from 
one to two months. 

The results of this new American method of treatment appear to,, 
be extremely satisfactory, so far as ascertained up to the pr^ent tinaq, 

* Boyal Free Hospital. Sayre’s treatment of spinal disease, (Author.) 
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Fig. 74B * 


and no evil results have followed the suspension principle ; Excepting, 
in some instances, the production of sores, either from procure wheiw 
the plaster of Paris bandage Jias been applied over sharp prominences 
without the protection of lateral padding, or in other cases sores pro- 
duced by friction when the jacket has become too loose. In either 
case a reapplioation oPthe jacket is necessary. (Note by William Adams.) 

Disease pe .tiie Atlas and Axis, and of the Atlas and OccjtpiTA.L 
BQjiEcr~Carie§ of ,the Jirst tvvo cervical vertebrae is less liable to occur, 
there being less osseous sTibstanco than iiT other vertebrie. Disease 
begin s in their articulati ons, or in the occipito-atloidean articulations ; 
thus resembling disease of othpr joints. S wellinir and pain> with 
rigi dity or inability to movj^ the are folio vved jyr^ 

the ^ phary nx. ^A broaH lluctuating swelH^ 
in this SI tu a t i on , extends^^to either 
tho^^ck^iymg th e indi vicinal a remarkable 
app ear ance, grotesque if it wore not distres- 
, sing. Tle^iitition, iT\spimtiqn 5 J^nd^jpeech 
are_imp}d red^ the voice liaving a nasal twang; 
while with an ^'anxlous expression, ,^rpen 
mout h, an d dribbl ing saliva, the head 
an d suppo rTeddRy botinTaiTds'iiindcr the chin, 
the,pati(*ul turns round bodTIy in lopking at 
anything, and ihe eyes acquire , a.«.*i3Leculiar 
rollinjg range of motion. Wasting hectic 
may gradually reduce the sufteyer--;..W>his 
miseiy terminate suddenly by .asphyxia, 
owing to pressure on the cord J[Mqgath>n 
of the axis forwards, the transverse and 
acces sory check ligaments ^' having .given 
way. The head falls forward, carrying 
wi^^it^thc atlas, the odontoid process ~of 
the axis compresses the cord, and all is over. (Fig. 743.) 

It is said that the atlas may undergo dislocation gradually^ and even 
so far forward as to bisect the vertebral canal into equal parts, thus 
compressing the cord into half its former size, yet without paraplegia 
resulting. The patient may, indeed, recover, with permanent dislpca- 
tion^nd anchyjosis. " Certain defects only will t hen be observ- 

able ; a" slilOiid. somewliat contorted neck, ' the chin. .a^xidlfacp ad- 
vanceii unnaturally, and the back of the head jnQrq in^a line^w^ 
spine, while the spinous process of the axis p^jects conspicuously. 

The cause of this disease would appear to be a scrofulous consti- 
tution, provoked probably by some slight strain or other injury affect- 
ing the neck. Pub erty see ms ihe. at which t he disease com - 

^^glz ^egins ; but it occurs also in infantile or adult life. 

must bo the same in principle as tffat of spinal dis ease 
prod ucing a n£ular curmtur^ ; absolute rest by the hea d, coflnter- 
irritfidSpnwhen necessary, and temesT^ 



• St Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., E. 2*. Absorption of the odontoid process of the 
axis, with dislocation backwards of the body of that vertebra. There was no trace 
of pus, and the parts seemed to be undergoing repair; tolerably firm cellular adhe- 
the anterior surface of the body of the axis with the under border of 
the atlas. *rife spinal canal is here much diminished, and the cord has suffered 
eompiessfon. From the body of a man, aged twenty-eight No history recorded. 
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Lateral Curvature op the Spine. — Structural Conditions . — Spinal 
^Curvature may take place laterally, to one side nr tl^e and with 

another OT cnrve^to the oppoSle^f^ thus presenting a 

very different a j)pearance from angular curvature forward, with a sharp 
projection bacjkwards. Later al c urvature usually forms in the middle 
of the back — mid-dorsal region of the spine— «nd with Iff co^^ 
towards the right »side ; tlic second curve is in the lumbar region, and 
its convexity tovyards the left. This curve arises nearly simultaneously 
with the iirst curve, constituting douhle lateral curvature. (Fig. 744.) 
Sometimes four curves occur ; namely, besides a dorsal and a lumbar, 
a cervical and a lower lumbar curve arc produced, also in opposite 
directions. There will tlicii be two curves to one side, and two to the 
otlier, arranged alternately ; the whole spine having a quadruple un- 
dulatory form. The effect of this doidde and opposite curvation, 
whether in one or two pairs, is to bring the \veight of the trunk over 


Fm. 744. 


Fjg. 7‘jr) 



the sacrum, as the base of support, and 
thus maintain the balance of tlie body. 
Another and a remarkable clmnge takes 



place, concurrently with lateral curvature of the spine. I n each such 
curve, the aberrant .YQj;^tQ.lpr^^ or uudergg^ rotation ^ to sorgje.jaxli^ ; 
sojti.a4..thc.a^ iaCQSj^Ltheir bodieilq ^ towa rds the co nvexity . of 
the^cu^yc, the ^i nous processes towar ds the concavity . (Fig.- 746.) ^ 
doubKiind of curvature, later at and xalatory, is ttie"resulti niy struc tural 


♦ St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., E. GO. Lateral curvature of the spine, in the upper 
dorsal region, the convexity towards the right side ; and, in the lower dorsal region, 
a comjjensatory curve, in which the anterior parts of the bodies of the vertebras, have 
undergone rotation forwards towards the left. The sacrum is somewhat higher and 
posterior on the left side, as compared with the right. A slight incurvatioii of the 
anterior spinous processes of the ilium has also taken place, — not recqgnhsed ip the 
figure. 
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alteration of the vertebral column. The bodies of the vertebrse becomo 
somewbaf^^bmpressed in the concavity* 'of either curve ; but there is^ 
no appareait-^diseasa... of the osseous structure. ^Thq inter-vertebral 
cartilages un dergo cornpressionrsonm^iJ©^^^ a wedge shape, the 

thin portion corresponding to the concavity of tlio curve ; and this 

alteration of form is •proportionate to the degree of ciiiwature. The 

sti’etcJied.M^ conform 

to the direction of the dorsal curvature fnBeT^ tlirown outward^ and 
upwards on the convexity of the curve — towards the right sfSe, and 
drawn inwards and downwards, at its concavity— towards 
side.^^ The ^7io?S.c^thoref6re,"hulgSs^^o the one side aiid^is (lepressed 
on the othe r. ^ The pelvis also^confo rms tp is 

rais ed, accordin gly, on ilie side of concavity — th^ rig ht, an4 lowered 
on the side oFconveidiEy^tKeloR^^ Kotfition, or the twist of the spine, 
produces^'p^ul^^^^ changes ; the thorax projecting backwards some- 
what, as well as outwards and upwards, on the right side ; and the 
pelvis backwards, as well as downwards, on tlie left side. 

Signs, and IJlagnosis . — The signs of lateral ourvatiirp are obvious, 
and correspond to the structural alterations of con fori nation above 
described. On tracing the spinal column from above downwards, by 
passing the finger aloiig 'the tijis of the some^nii- 

natural curvature of the dorsal spine to the one skle may bp per- 
ceived, -witli a compehsating curvature in the lundiOi* region to the 
other side. And this line of iiudulation will be rendered more Visible 


by marking it with a pen dipped in ink. TJiit the degree of rotatory 

displacement cannot be determined by the line of the spinous processes. 

The tips of tliese processes — which, until 

there is considerable displacement, are the Fjc. 

only portions of the bones wo can feel — arc 

those very parts which in rotation move most 

av^y f^om the side to which lateral dis- J 

placement tends ; thereby allowing consider- ^ 

able displacement of the vertebrae, while the ^ ;V % 

spinous processes still lie in a straight, con- / J K % J 

tinuoub line. Jotilijing (ijdlie tlujiiax, \ ¥ vfS % M M 

and outside the an^o 'of ' M I 

carly^l?lgttT^hd fg^Towe^^ projocti.Q.U uf / if § 

this^bohe — “growing out” of . the,, bliKlc ' A" 4pf W 

bo^^at aTAtor perleJ, with some elevation / iii f/ % 

of the” slid hlder. This corresponds to, and x 

denotes, the dorsal curve, (fig. 74().) A \ ^ ^ W 

posterior projection of the hmic, r> ^ 


mar^dHBy a“ prbFuberanco backward just 
outsioE'^'e^iiac/'o-iZ/at; joint, is also an early 


sign ; and followed by lateral projection of , _ ^ M A 

the hip, altering the outline of the figure, at 

a later period. This corresponds to, and denotes, the Inmhar curve. 
The priority of a prominent shoulder, or of a prominent hip, denotes a 
curve primarily dorsal or primarily lumbar. 

££9J3:tPJ the chest, exhibits certain opposite alterations of con- 
figuration as compared with its posterior asp^eef TK p" ” ri ght* ^ side 
appeargjgx all and ^P^®?sed,jblio_lcf^ SlightoVcKnges of 

-- * Royal Free Hospital. (Author.) ^ 
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form caii'be detected, and the diagnosis confirmed, hy an instrument 
designated the ‘‘rotation-measurer.” 

A primarily dorsal curve presents certain varieties, depending on 
its causes or mode of production, and which are of practical conse- 
quence. 

The weighi -hearing mirve — in Mr. Barwell’s experience — is uniformly 
the same ; it occupies the upper three-fourths of the dorsal region, and 
the compensatory liimbaT curve commences with the lower fourth 
vertebra. A perpendicular line, from the last cervical vertebra to tho 
middle of the sacrum, crosses the double curve- once, at the ninth 
dorsal vertebrse. The most aberrant vertebrje are tho fifth dorsal to one 
side, the second lumbar to the other. A well-marked ^vertical rounded 
eminence jei muscular contraction runs upward from tho back part of 
the ilium to the most aberrant vertebrae. 

The respiratory curve varies with its origin ; namely, some ex- 
ternal cause restraining abnominal respiration, or some internal and 
pulmonary disease. This curve much resembles that, produced by 
weight-bearing; but the vortical line of muscular development is 
absent, and the second curve is proportionately less. Curves of m- 
ternal origin assume a variety of shapes ; a short and sharp curve, 
particularly if high up, will probably be the consumptive curvature; 
a longer curve, high up, results probably from pleurisy; and a long 
curve, low dowm, proceeds mostly from pneumonia. The situation and 
form of these dorsal curves will, therefore, materially determine the 
diagnosis of lateral curvatiire having a respiratory origin. 

Both kinds of dorsal curvature — weight-bearing and respiratory — 
lie to the right side, generally ; but as respiratory curves are invariably 
so, excepting in lung disease or the rare instance of visceral trans- 
position, any priiruirily dorsal curve to the left will be weight-bearing. 

Cati^s, — Ar/c has an immediate relation to lateral curvature of the 
spine ; this defornnfy’^ taking ptaco hibsfly aBout' tljo^’^age of p liberty, 
and in girls. It would seem that at lhat period of life, and in Wio 
female sex more particularly, the bust and shoulders undergo develop- 
ment, and become more weighty than in projiortion to the supporting 
stability of the vertebral column and its ligamentous connections. This 
naturally increased wciglitiiiess of tho thorax may bo augmented by 
certaiiLUCCiy,n///e?/.y, as that pf nurse-guds by carrying an infant con- 
stantly on one arm. Or again, the erector muscles of the spine, in 
common with the whole muscular s}'stem, may be in an atonic and 
weakened state, relatively to the increasing weight thrown upon them 
by the development of the trunk ; and this rnuscular^wecdmieM j^^ 
liable to occur in females as a result of the anoBmia of. Aisorder edlin - 
struation. Certain occupations which compel an habitual ono-^idedTieRS 
of posture, provoke lateral curvature of the spine i as writing, drawing, 
playing the harp, oi* other exercises in the course of school training. 
One of the most extreme cases I ever met with had occurred in a lad, 
from carrying a medicine-basket on one arm, eight or nine hours 
daily, for a period of five years. From increasing weight of the trunk, 
weakness of the supporting muscles, or from both causes, favoured by 
any occupation conducive to the operation of either cause, lateral 
curvature is liable to result. IncguaUk^-inr-tli E length of the frmn 
any cau se, has some influence in producing latera^^ cury^^iljare^ BSt 
which y accof Sing to Mr. Adames observations, has been greatly 
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exaggerated by ‘most writers. Thus, a limited importance may be 
attached to shortening of one leg ; whether as a congenital defect, 
dislocation, or from imperfect development; or as resulting from 
disease of the hip-joint, or paralysis, or from the use of a wooden-leg. 
Dise ases qf. Jhe chcBL followed by contraction^ of thoracic 
often .gixft^rise to latocal, curvature, as after tapping for empyema; and 
the same effect may be produccdnSy thoracic and abdominal tumours. 

But these accredited causes do not explain certain essential 
characters of this deformity ; to wit, the great frequency of dorsal 
curvature to the rights and the production of rotation. Assuming 
that the right arm is heavier than the left, and the right lung more 
capacious than the left, Mr. Barwell attributes rotation to the action 
of the serratus muscle of this side ; which muscle being moro.weighted 
and in strongbr respiratory action than its opponent, acts upon the 
ribs as powerful levers, and thus rotates the vertebrae to the left side. 
In this etiology, the secjiience of events, as usually described by 
authorities on lateral curvature, is reversed. It is generally stated 
that the ^pine first curves laterally, then rotates, and in this latter 
movement, by dragging with it the ribs, deforms the chest. The 
rotation-theory affirms that the ribs are primarily drawn backwards, * 
and acting as levers, twist the vertebra) to the left, curving the dorsal 
spine to the right. Both these views cannot be true, but both are^ 
entitled to consideration. . • 

Consequences . — For some time, the spine retojns so 

that when the cause of curvature is removed, the column regains its 
natural direction. Consequently, in the recumbent position, recovery 
temporarily takes place. At a more advanc ed p eriod,, o f th^ — 

after the lapse of some years,- — I ho^r jbebrte " ^ 

become fixed ; and then the Oj^vmiLy is Fig. 747. 

persisteoj^in^^^atevcr position thc-.patienb 
be plahfted. Tet* “recovery can be^ slowly 
eff^ted hx^pr^po? treatment. The general 
health also is now more visibly impaired ; 
emacia tion and pallidity having increased 
with contiiiuSgd declining nutrition, and 
there being some symptoms resulting from 
compression of the thoracic and abdominal 
organs. 

Treatment . — Any cau se in operarion 
must Be ^ moved. Tliiisp any^ bne-^ided 
posture^ connected \vith pec^^^^ or 
habif “‘'must TBe COT and the patient 

allowed free ihbtion of the body, alter- 
nated with rest in the recumbent position. 

The correction of posture, in the produc- 
tion of lateral spinal curvature,, can bo 
brought about by an antagonistic position. 

This may be accomplished by using the 
sloping seat. (Fig. 747.) By uplifting the 
left side of the pelvis, when depressed by 
lateral curvature and a lumbar arc fonned on the left side, the spine 
iff compelled, by the law of equilibrium, to curve in the opposite 
direotion,— *to the right, for maintaining balarxce ; and thus a cor- 
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recti ve action is established. The results of this m6de of treatment 
ftfe said to have been “perfectly marvellous.’’ Various gymnastic 
exercises hWe been recommended, and may be of some use ; but the 
ordinary exorcise of walking and running will probably bring both sides 
of the body into equal action, and the spine naturally regain a straight 
direction. This result will bo promoted by due ^iattention to the im- 
provement of the general health, on ordinary principles of treatment. 

In single lateral dorsal curvature, unaccompanied by any com- 



Fig. 750. 


pensatory curve in the lumbar region, either of the annexed forms 
of s^nnal snjtitort may be worn, with much benefit. (Figs. 748, 749.) 

In a more adnwnced siage^ and as double 
lateral curvature, some other mcchaniqi;*) means 
must be had recourse to for the gradual^ cor- 
rection of this deformity. Various contriv- 
ances are used, and still more have been con- 
structed ; some specialists in this branch of 
surgery seeming to vie with each other in 
designing the most complicated apparatus. 
The thorax, bulging backwards and outwards 
at the angle of the scapula ; and the hip or 
haunch, projecting backwards and outwards ; 
both require support, equal and opposite in 
these directions. 

The simple ‘‘oblique bandage” answers 
this purpose very well, so far as regards the 
bearings of the support. Or, a contrivance, 
similar in character to that used for angular 
curvature, may be worn, to relieve the weight 
of the trunk by crutch-supports ; whereby 
also the varying degrees of lateral pressure 
requisite, can be better regulated by a rack and 
pinion worked by a key. The primary dorsal, 
curve may, it would seem, be “ unfolded,” by 
extending its extremities (Fig. 750) ; in this way restoring ^ihq line^pf 
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the vertebral column. Unfolding is accomplisbed, most effectually, by 
raising the upper extremity of the curve, and supporting its con v oaky 
at the same time, as shown irf the figure. Replacement of the ribs and 
scapula, or of the projecting shoulder, 
consequent on spinal rotation, must also 
be accomplished ; a^d this requirement is 
specially provided for, in conjunction with 
rectification of the double curvature, by 
Bigg's spinal instrument. (Fig. 751.) 

Application of the Instrument is thus 
described by Mr. Bigg, in his “ Manual of 
Orthopraxy: ” “ Stand behind the patient, 
and, opening the pelvic band, jjlace it 
firmly around the hips, in such a manner 
that the arms rest upon the crutches. See 
that the two plates press gently agjiinst 
the arc of each curvature, the veiiebral 
levers having been expanded previous to 
placing the instrument on the patient’s 
body. Fasten the lacing bands in front, 
and then gradually tighten, by means of 
the key which belongs to the instrument, the vertebral levers. Lastly, 
see that the arm-slides are at such a height as to maintain the 
shoulders parallel with the pelvis, and fasten the shoulder-straps. As 
a certain amount of irksomeness is sure to be felt on first adopting 
any kind of mechanical appliance, the instrument should be so worn 
as to gradually accustom the patient to its restraint. This is easily 
done by wearing it for four hours the first day, six the next, eight on 
the third, and for the wdiole day afterwards, after which time tlve 
patient readily submits to it, and always feels greatly disinclined to 
part mitli the apparatus. Where the patient is young, restoration of 
tit? spine to its straight position becomes a perfect certainty, provided 
that great care is bestowed upon the adaptation of the mechaiiism. 
The pressure requires to be slightly increased at intervals ; and many 
burgeons deem it desirable to keep tho instrument applied by night 
as well as day, thus taking advantage of tho short time left for rapid 
improvement. In adults, great and beneficial change can be wrought 
in the position of even the worst form of lateral curvature, but it 



Fig. 752. 



requires a longer time and more care in adjustmeiit than when a 
younger person is being dealt with. The mechanical action of tho 
instrument is greatly facilitated by causing the patient to recline on a 
€hair as is here represented (Fig. 7^2), for two hours daily ; as by this 
vdL. a. 2 E 
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moans additional rest is given, and also tlio meclianical powers of tlie 
inrstrament Q.re left to e^iercise a freer inflnenoe than when opposed by 
the constant reaction of the patient’s weight and muscular resistance. 

In cases where I have tried an instru- 
ment only, and in others where recum- 
bency has also bepen added, a great 
difference of progress in favour of the 
latter course has been observed.” By 
an instrument similar in principle to 
this, I have succeeded in arresting the 
increase of one of the worst cases of 
double lateral curvature. 

Pressure on the dorsal arc, without 
vertical elongation, as th8 principle of 
treatment, is represented by the accom- 
panying foi’m of spinal instrument, — 
which is much advocated and in con- 
stant use. (Pig. 753.) * 

The red/iiciion^coueh of Buhring is 
a means of applying the %m folding 
principle of treatment to double lateral 
curvature, by recmnhency. And Dr. 

Bauer, of Philadelphia, who highly 
praises this contrivance, observes that 
it differs from all other spinal couches, 
and appliances, in this special advantage : that the pads which act on 
the vertebral curves rest against the transverse and spinous processes, 
instead of upon the lateral surface of the ribs. Compression of the 
thorax is thus avoided ; wliilst, from the tliickened shape of the pads, 
rotation of the vertebrje is induced. The apparatus, as described by Mr. 
Bigg, consists of a padded metal plate, sutticiently large to admit^)f the 
body reclining upon it. Corresponding with the position of the pelVis, 
a steel band is fixed which surrounds and firmly retains the hips in 
contact with the couch. Under the left arm an axillary pad, governed 
by a long screw, is placed, and it raises the concavity of the upper 
and dorsal curve, w^hilst, on the convexity of this curve and the right 


Fig. 751. 



Bide of the conch, a pad softly covered and shaped like a thick wedgfe: 
presses upon the transverse and spinous processes of the dorsal 
vertebrae. On the left side, another pad of a similar wedge-shaped 
form, but less in breadth and thickness, rests against the spinous ahd 


Fia. 753. 
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transverse lumbar processes. Both of these pads are moved by hori- 
zontal screws, so placed as to admit of the spine being pressed in avw 
antero-lateral direction. The effect of this mechanism is shown in the 
adjoining sketch, which represents a patient undergoing treatment 
upon a Biihring couch. (Fig. 754.) It will be seen that the pads not 
only act upon the body laterally, but also raise the thorax upwards, — 
thus overcoming rotation of the spine. As the weight of the body 
rests almost entirely upon the pads, an antero-lateral movement of the 
vertebrae takes place, — the spinal curves becoming reduced by a kind 
of unfolding process, peculiar to this contrivance. A loop of leather 
fastened to the pillow enables the patient to assist the expansion of the 
dorsal curve, by holding the left arm across and above the head. 

Much care should be observed in the construction of this couch, so 
that the pads may bear strict relation in their form and thickness to 
the condition of rotatory-lateral curvature presented by the patient’s 
spine ; but as the pads can be easily removed by a simple arrangement 
in the plate attached to the screw, a very little practice soon deter- 
mines with* accuracy the exact size and thickness of padding required 
in the individual case. Dr. Bauer says that patients rapidly become 
accustomed to the frequent use of this couch, and derive the greatest 
comfort from its use, readily sleeping all night upon it. 

Treat ment h ij Suspension and Tlaster of Par — Dr. Sayre,* 
of New York, in the year 1876, applied to the treatment of lateral 
curvature of the spine the sJime method of suspension, and the Bippli- 
cation of a plaster of Paris jacket, which he had previously used in 
the treatment of angular curvature, and has been already described 
when speaking of Pott’s disease (see pp. 409, 410). It was found by 
Dr. Sayre that in cases of lateral curvature the spine straightened con- 
siderably during the process of suspension, and he therefore proposed 
to maintain the improvement thus gained by the application of the 
plasterrff Paris jacket whilst the patient is suspended. Sufficient 
timd^as not yet elapsed to afford a test of the value of this method 
of treatment, but there can be no doubt of the efficiency of the plaster 
of Paris bandage as a retentive support. In all probability, it will bo 
found useful in preventing the increase in cases of severe curvature, 
and in some cases improvement may be effected by the* repeated ap- 
plication of the plaster of Paris jacket, and the continued use of 
suspension. In cases of slight lateral curvature, however, it would 
interfere with the employment of gymnastics, which together with 
partial recumbency, and in some cases the addition of a steel spinal 
support, is found to be amply sufficient for curative purposes. (Note 
by W. Adams.) 

Post erior CuBVATmin s...Qi unE Sp3 , n e. — is a term intende d 
to signify an euccurvation of the spine in the d^sal rf ^on^ f ^xhibi^iTig 
a re3Si3tai1Bly"TcRiw7-ba^“^^ (Fig. 755^ The left figure 

shows'this itefbTffiity, and an apparatus which, from the direction of 
pressure on the spine — above the curvature — would increase it ; while 
the adjoining figure indicates the proper situation for spinal support, 
— about two vertebrae below thq axis of distortion. The most notable 
instance I have ever seen was in the person of a Surgeon, about fifty 
years of age, and whose general health remained unaffected. 

Lordosis de notes incurvatio n in the lum bar region^ and is of more 

* Ojp. cit. 
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rare occarrence. (T^ig- 756.) Both these spinal curvatures appear to 
1»0 siiiapl^fyi enlargement of the natural curvatures existing in their 
respective regions; they thus differ from angular curvature, and also" 
in being unconnected with caries or other disease of the spine. Lor- 
dosis, to a limited degree, may also occur in the dorsal region, as a 



compensatory incurvation to angular curvature in the cervical or 
lower dorsal region, resulting from caries ; or dorsal lordosis is some- 
times associated with double lateral curvature, the vertebral column 
arching forwards as well as sideways. In the cervical region, lordosis 
to some extent accompanies caries of the first two vertebras, a compen- 
satory incurvation taking place in the neck below. 


B"ig. 756. 



Causes. — Cyphosis results from wQahness of the dorsal muscles, 
whereby posterior curvature takes place in the dorsal region. Hence 
the influence of occupations in the stooping position, as gardenihg, or 
driving on the box of a carriage or coach ; and the predispowtionumich 
arises from age — an early or advanced period of life. In|ants are* 
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subject to this form of spinal curvature, from being nursed too soon in 
a sitting posture. Lordosis occurs as a natural tendency in ricketspf 
the pelvic bones yielding under the weight of the trunk, the sacrum 
inclines forwards, carrying with it the lumbar portion of the vertebral 
column. The influence of occupation is witnessed in the lumbar 
lordosis* of tumbling l*oys and acrobats. Caries of the lumbar vertebrae 
is attended with an arching forwards in this region ; or a secondary 
and compensatory curve forms in this direction, with excurvation from 
disease in the dorsal region. Disease of the hip- joint, and especially 
after anchylosis wiili flexion of the femur, is perhaps always accom- 
panied with lumbar lordosis, as well as some lateral curvature. I bad 
a marked example of this in a little boy, whoso knee I excised ; the 
patient having, also anchylosis of the hip, with flexion of the* thigh to 
such a degree that any attempt to depress the limb caused a semi- 
circular arching of tlio spine over the bed, in the lumbar region. Un- 
reduced dislocation of tlio femur backwards, or similar congenital 
dislocation* of one or both liip-joints, results in lumbar incurva-tion. 

The Treatme7if should bo conducted on the same mechanical prin- 
ciples of counter-support or pressure, gradually applied, as in the 
management of lateral curvature. The apparatus for Gyphosis has 
already been noticed, (See h^ig. 755.) For Lordosis^ a stay-appa- 
ratus should be worn, having upright crutch-supports to relieve the 
weight of the trunk, hut provided with a padded back-plate, pr an 
abdominal band (see Fig. 75G) ; the former appliance resembling the 
apparatus used for anchylosing angular curvature. In the two figures 
— that to the left shows whore the axis of the curve is to be found, as 
indicated by the arroio ; that to the right depicts the abdominal sup- 
port, and joint of the upright, so placed as to correspond exactly with 
the centre of curvature. As associated with caries, or with lateral cur- • 


vatur^the treatment of dorsal lordosis forms part of the management 
of t]»^se conditions ; and so also 

in regard to cervical lordosis with Fig. 757.* 

caries. 

S elina Bifida . — StrucHiral Con* 
ditions, — K copgenital malforma - 


de ficiency pj — smd 

spinous^^ppc^&e^ * D£.. { 5a ma ,. of-4 j n e 
ver^brae, with prptr^ 

the opening thuaJnft — in th^^se 

bones. 757.) Thfi_gao. 

formed contains a thin, clear, 


colourless fluid, — ccrebro-spinal. 
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The spn^toms of spina . A ronp^d or o val tumo ur, 

•varying it>i size from a walnut to a.jchild’s haad ; lobulated occasionally. 
Of hard, but elastic consistence, fluctuation is obay ure. TliejRa.charac- 
ters are most marked when the^fant is pla ce d uprig ht, softness jand 
fluctuation becomings. pcxc^pjtil^ the 

trunk. The tumour subsides. 4alsa.,.soj:afiKh^ bpt, . j ts 

tension is alternately ine.rna.Hed and by eypiyation and 

iuspicadlpn. Paralysis and wasting of th^ lower limbs I haye^SQ seen 
well marked in one case7f^^d involuntary "3efecation7"" **""" 

The course of this malformation is uncertain, varying principally 
according to the size of the tumour. Tf the sac be sm all and remain 
stationary, it may not shorten life. A large sac, gen er^ 
toruiination ; deatjh pcciirs from convulsmns, or, inflamis^tiQR . anijxlfier- 
ation oF tho integument taking, place^'stiml menmerj tis s uperven es. 

Treatment , — This also, guided by the probable course oF the tumour, 
will depend on its size. A srnidl sac, with healthy i ntegume nts, is^best 
left alone ; the patient wearing a soft pad over^flid tumour, simpT y a s a 
f u rther protect! ve covering. A larger-sized sac7 ahd7with.iho. . integu - 
merits in the same healthy state, may be' festrairied by_a compress and 
bandage an india-rubber air-pad affords the most uniform and elastic 
support. Increasing tension can be, jrelieved bjr puncture as occasion 
requires, and pressure should then, be .reapplied. Extirpation haa been 
resorted to successfully ; but this procedure, or indeed any operative 
interference for removal of the sac, is always more perilous than the 
tumour itself. 


THE THOEAX. 

CHAPTER LIII. 

INJURIES OE THE THORACIC TARIETES, AND ORGANS. 

Injuries of the chest are common accidents in Civil Practice, while 
they form a very important section of Military Surgery. The chief 
practical distinctions of these injuries are as follow. 

Wounds of the Parietes of the Chest. — These lesions, not 
penetrating the thoracic cavity, present nothing peculiar in their 
pathology and treatment. Rest of the injured part will be best secured 
by means of a broad rib-bandage, thus restricting the breathing to 
abdominal respiration, as in the treatment of fractured ribs or sterni#i. 
This appliance must be removed if the restraint prove distressing to 
the patient. 

Injuries involving the Thoracic Organs. — Whatever part of the 
thoracic parietes be injured — the ribs or sternum; and whatever in- 
ternal organ be implicated — the lung, heart, or great vessels; certain 
symptoms are common to these injuries, coupled with special symptoihg 
according to the situation of the injuiy as implicating a corresponding 
internal organ. 

Causes. — Fracture is the most frequent form of thoracic injuijfr pi . 
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connection witTi wound of the lung, the pericardium, or heart ; the ribs 
or the sternum, respectively, being the seat of fracture, and the broken 
ends of bone, thence driven inwards, being the immediate* cause of *£he 
injury to either thoracic organ. Contusion or com^pression of the chest, 
without fracture, as by a violent blow or squeeze, may directly rupture 
the lung, pericardmtn, or heart. A musket-ball, apparently bruising 
the skin only, has been known to cause haemoptysis, evidently by 
rupture of the superficial pulmonary vessels; or such cutaneous 
injury, as it were, may be followed by pleurisy or pneumonia. The 
heart has been ruptured by indirect violence ; as by a fall on the head, 
shoulder, or lower extremities. Spasmodic contraction of the heart, 
under the influence of great mental emotion, is also said to have caused 
rupture ; the unhapj^y sufferer dying literally of a broken heart. 
Lastly, a penetnitiHfj 'wonucl of the chest, as by a stab with a knife, 
a bullet, or other gunshot injury, may also directly implicate either 
organ; but this occasion of internal injury is comparatively rare in 
civil life. In warfare there arc fewer cases of bayonet- wounds of the 
chest than might be imagined. • 

Symptoms . — The shock of injury is always well marked, with per- 
haps faintness from loss of blood, amounting sometimes to extreme 
collapse ; although this state may bo partly due to terror or depression. 

If th e Ijnna be wounded p i^ rupture^^ there also s udd en c^spnoea, 
with a tickling sms modic CQUim, and bloody- frothed^ expe cl^atiq n, or 
cotiside rable puro-Jolood., ICs ansTng irom 

w.ound oFthe chest, involving the lung, haemoptysis may not occur 
until after the lajise of several hours, or even days. But spitting bf 
blood is no certain indication of the lung being wounded ; for this 
symptom may arise from concussion or compression of the chest. 
Blo ody exyjectorat ion, or even haemoptysiSj, is therefore not 
gard^ as^ jL^uitnogaoiaoSipJ s^^^ lung is wounded,, in cowxQC- 

P wound of the thorax. Th e aiy ^hapj^f^d 

the seat of pul manary lesion , into the cavity o f the pleur a.^, xonati- 
tuti ng p7ie umothorax^ with p ro p ortion ate collap se ol^ The Tun g. If the 
cos tal pleura also bo wou nded, tiie imprisoned aufr"mssiti^ 
pira tion^rom th e pleural cavity externally. iiifiT{-ra|es^ distendsj^ie 
cellular.Aext 4 re, pqrh^j^^^ a gre^’lTxient^^ constituting 
But this symptom also may be absemt 7 when a pon^ratingtnbracic 

wound is of large size, so that no air collecting in the pleural cavity, 
there is none expelled. And the escape of air affords no sure evidence 
of lung-lesion ; for air passes in and out of the pleural cavity during 
respiration, when tlio wound is of small size. Ha^morriage-iaking 
place m to the pleuml cavity is k as kcomoiliQrax. Th e lung m ay 

prptru^^o somir*extent throu]^. R^peuetrating wouiidJjof^hfiJtborax, 

laxtg. 

The consequenc es of j^i jury to the lung may b #; in flammation nf tlm f. 
organ — pneumonia ; and with regard, to the ple ura — pleur isy ; termi- 
nating perhaps in pus-formalmn and its'accuii^^ within the pleural 
cavity — er wpyema . 

If Pericardium or the Heart also be injure d, then , in addi tion 
to^ilLe wi^l bo an con- 

; haemo^hage taki ng p lace into its cjivity, 
or that membra^^ — pericjaxSxliis — ensuing, wEen life is 

BUfficientljr prolonged for thiT event. 
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Different parts of the heart are liable to be wounded/and, according 
to jOllivier’s inquiries, in the following order of frequency : — right ven- 
tricle, left ventricle, the apex or base, right auricle, left auricle. 

Rupture of the heart occurs also in different parts of the organ, 
with some relative order of frequency — as shown by Gamgee’s collected 
cases. Of 27 instances, in at least one-half, the pericardium was 
entire ; in 12 the rupture was on the right side, in 10 on the left. The 
right ventricle was ruptured in 8, the left in only 3 cases; the left 
auricle was torn in 7, the right in only 4 cases. 

Pro ff tins ijt , — W ou ncls of the b ut less so 

than simjJai^ of most other jviscera. Tl^ho cause and depth of the 

won nd. w jji . T h u 

by a fractured rib is rarely fata l, c ither in itself or its con seque nces ; 
wh(‘rqas contusion, causing rupture of the lung, is freqh ently m ore 
sorigus ; and a penetrating wound is always^dungc^TOUs, proportionately 
to its depth. Hence, a stab may soon }>rove fatal, although I have 
soon a case where the lung was penei rated by a fork, as shown by the 
bloody expectoration, and yot the pati-ent soon recovered. A. bullp t- 
wonnd is jnpst periloiiSj, owing to its depth and the uncertain exten^of 
the injury ; perhaps implicating the root of the lung.' The'^presenhe of 
a ball, as a foreign body, withiii the thorax is always a sure ground for 
very grave prognosis. ^J'hus, Dr. McLeod states that, of thirty-three 
such cases, only two survived. Rare instances of recovery are not 
unknowsfi ; in one case, the ball became encysted in the lower lobe of 
the Inng, life was prolonged for six months, and then death resulted 
from disease unconnected with the injury; in another case, Mr. Arnott 
found the fr^ment of an iron hoop in the lung, which had been lodged 
therein for a period of fourteen years ; and Boyer discovered a ball, 
the patient having lived for no less than twenty years. But more than 
half the cases of gunsliot wounds of the chest die. After the battle of 
Toulouse, of lOG (*ases, it would appear that nearly half died; aj?d of 
40 cases a-t the Hotel Dicu, 20 died. Of peneiraf huj chest wounds oSty, 
out of 164 such cases in the British Army during the Crimean War, 
130 died, — a mortality of 79*2; while, in the French Army, the death- 
rate from these wounds rose to 91*(5; and of 200 cases in the Russian 
Army at the siege of Sebastopol, only 3 recovered ; whereas, in the 
Fran co-Prussian War, of 30 patients, Billroth lost only 9, or at the 
rate of 30 per cent.; but in about the same number of cases among 
the French at Sedan, and the Germans at Met/., the mortality rose to 
54’8 and 55*8 respectively. On looking at the far larger returns of 
the American War (1861-65), we find that, in 8404 cases, the death- 
rate was 62*5, — when the chest had been penetrated, and probably the 
lung wounded. This may be taken as the average mortality. The usual 
cause of death is bsBmorrhage, primary or secondary. And, according 
to Heimen, death generally occurs before the third day ; after which, 
if the patient survive, the prognosis will be favourable for recovery, 
subject to the contingencies of inflammation and its consequences as 
affecting the lung and pleura. Wound of both lungs is always more 
dangerous ; and principally owing to double pneumothorax, with 
collapse of the lungs, inducing more complete asphyxia. .Recovery iUp 
however, an occasional termination, even in such cases. 

Woun ds of th e Heart ar e^generally fa^ K 
from internal h»m6rfEage‘E^^ collapse! f^onnetiTneff Ijfft rqptjnnfia fofe 
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a period of some duration ; the patient may have walked or i;un a con- 
siderable distance }3cfore falling down dead. In twenty-nine cases, 
collected by Ollivicr and Sanson, of penetrating wounds of* the heart* 
forty-eight hours elapsed before death ensued. But here the direction 
of the wound, and the cavity of the organ injured, are very important 
prognostic consideraliions, when any such particulars can be ascer- 
tained during life from the mode in which the injury was inflicted. 
Thus , a wound in^ the direction 5 )f^tlie JieaxlU.aJ^^ ? 

fata l as a transvers e wound ; and a wound Qi fho auricle is mpre^im- .• 
medi ately fatal th an that of tho' ventricle, this difference depending j 
probably on some obstruction to the free escape of blood by an irregular 
contraction of the muscular fibres, owing to their structural arrange- 
ment, in the wall of tho ventricle. In exceptional cases, life may be 
prolonged for 'somo days, or recovery has been known to occur, and 
even although a foreign' body remain lodged in the heart. In one 
instance, Forms rolatcjs that a man lived twenty days with a skewer 
transfixing the lieart from side to side. In another case, a boy lived 
five weeks* with a piece of wood, three inches long, sticking into the 
right ventricle ; as discovered after death by Messrs. Bavis and 
Steward. A soldier, ^vlioso case Latour records, lived for six years 
after a wound in the right ventricle, from a musket-ball which re- 
mained lodged against the septum; and Carnochaii relates that a man 
lived eleven days with a bullet deeply buried in the apex of the heart. 

liupture of the heart, without penetrating wound of the •chest, 
is generally fatal almost instantly; but life may be prolonged for some 
hours, fourteen hours having elapsed after rupture of the right auricle, 
as recorded by Rust. 

In two instances perhaps, and in one certainly, the chest has been 
completely transfixed, and yet the individuals recovered and lived for 
years afterwards. One such case happened in the person of a sailor, * 
whos^thbrax, through the cardiac region to the back, was transfixed 
by a'^ysail mast, an iron-pointed shaft, which fell on him from a height 
on board ship, pinning him to the deck (1831). The shaft was with 
some difficulty extracted from the chest, I had an opportunity of ex- 
amining this man many years afterwards, and he was then in good 
ihoalth and without any thoracic inconvenience. I communicated a 
i:*^^ort of the examination I made to the Lancet^ about 1859. In 
another and previous instance, transfixion of the chest (?) by the 
^shaft of a chaise was followed by a recovery of eleven years’ duration. 
The original liistory of both those remarkable cases, wdfch the instru- 
ments of penetration, is j^reserved in the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

Treatment — A penetrating wound of the chest presents certain gene- 
ral indication s of trea tment. (1.) Htemo^hago must be ar reste d. The 
wound may be accompanied with hasm orrhag o fi^m two sources : the 
arteri es of the parictes ^ or ThoJfgjipaex are 

less frfiqn^Mf.ly of hoempfrbage. An intercosta l artery is 

fieldom the vessel lying under cover apparently of the groove 

in the lower border of tlio upper rib of the two. Yet occasionally the 
artery bleeds freely, even to the amount of four pounds of blood, into 
the pleural cavity. The integumental wound . nm&tJJieii be enlarged, 
if reach the Weeding vessel, which may be secured by 

ligature ot torsion. Compression may sometwea ^be more pract^^ ; 
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and this is best accomplished, as Desault recommends, by introducing 
ft piece of yag in the form of a bag, and stuffing it with small pieces of 
lint, so as to compress the vessel effectually on drawing the stuffed bag 
outwards. According to the experience of Begin, Yelpeau, and other 
Surgeons, there is no risk of thus inducing inflammation of the pleura 
or lung ; and certainly, in any case, this danger lAould bo encountered 
in order to arrest otherwise uncontrollable haBmorrhage. For the mor- 
tality consequent on wound of the intercostal arteries is very high ; in 
the American War, eleven out of fifteen cases had a fatal result, or 73*4 
per cent. Tlie internal rn.amrnary artery, which is rarely wounded, must 
be ligatured or twisted, the external wound being enlarged when neces- 
sary for this purpose. The costal cartilage overlaying the artery may 
be divide^l in order to reach the vessel. Blood extravasated into the 
anterior mediastinum or the pleura, can be partly withdrawn through a 
female catheter or by the application of a cupping-glass. Pi ilmonartJ 
hoemorrhage is the ci lief s ource o f danger ; but the treatment. is consti- 
tutional and will be specially noticed after completing^ the local 
management of the wound. (2.) Foreign bodies are sometimes dis- 
covered, on carefully examining the wound by gentljr introducihg^he 
fingefi But the Surgeon musl. not forget that aTthougTi7 wKeh the 
chest is perforated, one of two balls, or a portion of a split ball, may 
have lodged ; yet, with only one opening in the chest, the ball may 
have fallen out, or have been withdrawn in a pouch of clothing. Ac- 
cording to a well-known story, an officer whose chest was being 
examined at length exclaimed, “ What are you doing ? “ Searching 

for the ball,” was the answer, ‘‘I wish,” said ho, ‘‘you had told me 
sooner, for you will find it in my waistcoat-pocket.” A prphe^fihOttJd 
never be jised .5 Ipst a simple intcgumental wound be thus acci den tally 
converted into a penetrating wound of the chest. Any for eign bpdy 
within reach that can be fairly extracted, by enlarging the wound, 
must be removed; such as clots of blood, a splintered ^ 
bullet. If not accessible^ the substan.ce had better be left Jip 
way out ; or, remaining within the chest, it may lead to the formation 
of abscess and be coughed up with purulent expectoration, or perchance 
be expelled through a fistulous channel in the wall of the thorax ; or, 
the body may become encysted in the lung and quiescent, thus lodging 
in the chest for years. A bullet has been known to continue rolling 
loosely about in the pleural cavity. (3.) The., cl osure of a penetratin g 
wound of the chest should be determined by two considerations: the 
pro bability o f a foreign body not remaining in the/ wq^^ and Fv 
whetliiUL^thc,Iuxig^&.W.OUn^^ A small puncture, wit hout the esca pe 
of am ^hd blood du ri n g oxpiratipnj"^^y^ bloo dy 

expectofatibn, is a cbna,ifcisja„, which 

This can be done by means of the ordinary appliances ; one or two 
sutures perhaps, a phd of lint, and strips of plaster. A rib-bandage 
also may be used to restrict the breathing to abdominal respiration. 

A wound of the chest which involves the lun q^ as shown by air J ind 
blood escaping thrbugli the wouTuFfrom t he in j ured lung^ i^ ^ cp ^ j ^ition 
wherein the external aperture sEould no t be. close d. Wateriirdse^iBg 
may be applied, but the patient sgould bV^ced^^ 
in order that the air and blood may be freely discharg ed. P nenm o- 
thorax and the feendeimy-i^empl^^ p erhapgJbiBXnQ tljiO m il 

probably thhs be prevented. Tlns^eneral ruIeTas to the positioil ol 
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the patient, must not be made absolute. If the position prove intoler- 
able, he may be allowed to lie in whatever position is most comfortable 
to him ; but the almost inevitable consequence^ of an unsuitable posi- 
tion should not bo overlooked. On the*other hand, t hree ex ception al 
‘ conditions um^worthy of no tice, j n either of .which proper prac% 
will be tQ_.c losn- the wounds ■ although the "V^th 

pneu^nanthorasL^tQ^such extent as to threate n suffocatio n, the external 
• woun d should b e closed. aL least 

relieved ; with ijulmonary haemorrhag e^ and blood e scaping thro ugh 

the eternal wo und to, un 'ainamxt which ■■Ahi:m£QUs i^^ the 

same precaution should be taken, in order that, by 
to accmm];iJji'te. 3 Yithin the pic uj?al cavity^ a .clat-compuess.-ja;^-f^ 
over the pulmonary wound, — but, in tlio event of thq.hjt'<e*^thing 'hecom- 
ing oj)pr essed, the thoracic wound should be~at ,.o.pc.o ..:peaponed* J^^ 
chargeTEo blood ; lastly, with perforation of both pleural cavities, the 
admissiou- of ' air shoidci be prevented, which wjra 
proyft. fat>al. Under these circumstances, it may be advantageous to 
adopt the method of “hermetically sealing” the wound, — by paring, 
metallic suture, and wool-compress saturated with collodion, as pro- 
posed and practised with more or less success by Dr. Benjamin Howard, 
of tbe United States Army. 

Const iUitlonal troatm en t consists in tbe remedial measures appro- 
priate for arresting pulmonary haamorrhage. Perfect. Quietu de, so that 
the breathing shaIjrT)e'‘as pT^rd as^]^ssibk must alwaysTbe chjoined ; 
for healthy pulmonary texture evinces a strong natural disposition to 
heal. Astringents may then be adminis ter ed with advantage, and in 
particular gaflic acidU^aTumi' or ""acetate of lead and opium in pill. 
Opiates are also remedial by insuring sleep, and diminishing the 
respiration. The efficacy of blood-letting in reducing the force of tl^o 
circulation, as originally inculcated by John Bell, Hennen, and Guthrie, 
wa|PK;orroborated by the large experience gained during the Crimean I 
War. Venesection should be bad recourse' to early and copiously, 
sixteen or twenty ounces of blood being drawn at once, and repeated 
to a lesser amount again and again, whenever necessary to suppress 
haemoptysis. More recent experience during the American War is 
adverse to the practice of blood-letting. I am in favour of one decided 
and, as it may be termed, knock-down abstraction of blood, when the 
pulmonary lesion will probably undergo repair sufficiently to arrest 
haemorrhage before the pulse rises and bleeding can recur. 

Ir^amm>ation supervening after about the third day, it should 
be met by the usual antiphlogistic treatment ; with this difference, 
that antimony and mercury are scarcely appropriate, owing, as Mr, 
Lawson has observed, to their influence in checking the exudation of 
plastic lymph requisite for the reparation of the wounded lung. 

Wmnrrbfligp Tn5iy jnfla ^niatory excitement of 

the ^circulafi^ or after gunshot wound, by thfL-detacIi ment of slou ghs; 
the bloo^^proMeding either from^TlieTung, or from an injured inter- 
costal artery, v enesectionjs,J^„^ ; withJigpature 

or co mpression in the second ; and astringents in either case may prove 
serviceable. The pleural cavity may have become filled, and the lung 
co]^pressed by air, extravasated blood, or inflammatory effusion, serous 
9^; the wound should then be opened with a probe-pointed 

bistoury,: and free vent given to any such collection. Or, when the 
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wound has •closed, it will be necessary to tapdjhe chesC ; an operation 
which, in thg American War, gave a death-rate of eighty per cent. ; 
but this mortality is not much higher than that from penetrating gun- 
shot wounds of the chest, without such operation. 

In connection with gunshot wounds of the chest, it may be neces- 
sary to perforin tlio op(n*ation of excision^ for the i^moval of portions 
of bone; either as the fragments in compound and comminuted frac- 
ture, or conscqutuit on caries or necrosis. Such operative procedures 
must bo govc’rned by general principles, and admit of no special 
descrij)lion. Tims, ])ortions of the ribs or the sternum, of the clavicle 
or tlie scapula, have been removed with more or less success. 

ITij: ^^xiA OF THE Luxci, or 1’neumatocrlk. — Protrusion of the lung 
may follo w^a penctraT iTTg Avgund of the clicst, as a stab, or gunshot 
wound; or, arising after the external wound has healed, it appears 
under the cicatrix ; and it has been produced by fractured rib without 
wound, or by imy violent sti-a.iniug eifort, as during labour. Always a 
rare accideid, Ihe protrusion is only, properly speaking, hernial when 
covered with intcguiiKMif a, vci'y rare occurrence. The lung itself is 
seldom wounded, in connection with its protrusion. If the pleura be 
adherent cIoscj to tlui thoracic wound, or scat of rupture, protrusion 
will be more likely to occur; whereas, if the lung bo in a collapsed 
state, as with a large thoracic wound, the liability will be less. Any 
part of the thoracic parietes is liable to hernia of the lung; but more 
especially one or otiicr side of the chest. The tumour may attain a 
large size. Owing to ilio vascularity of the pulmonary texture, and 
the existence ])(‘rlia].)s of a small aperture, a protruded portion soon 
becomes strangulated; it acquires a deep purple or black colour, and 
being almost insensible to the touch, it appears as if in a state of gan- 
grene. But the Surg('on may well doubt this event, until tbe colour 
has changed into black or grey, and the texture has become softened 
by disintegration. Iidlammation is liable to extend along the pk^a, 
leading to adhesion or effusion. 

When cover(‘d with integument, hernia of the lung might be mis- 
taken for the bulging of a purulent collection in the pleura, — empyema. 
But -the distinction may be pei’coived by percussion and auscultation. 
Strangulation sefdoni supervenes, as after protrusion from wound. 

Treaimmd. — With aii extormd wound, and the ])rotrading lung in a 
healthy state, it may bo x^ituzmejdAnjbo the thorax, while the patient 
draws a deep br(*ath ; or it may be found necessary to slightly enlarge 
the opening with a probe-pointed bistoury and director, observing to 
cut across tlie course of the intercostal muscular fibres. But no en- 
largement of the wound ^vas required in any of the seven cases which 
occurred during the American War. The treatment otherwise is that 
of a penetrating chest wound. Or, the protruding portion of lung 
may he allowed to remain as a plug to the pleura, according to Mr. 
Guthrie’s recommendation, when it soon granulates and heals over. 
This should certainly be the rule if the pulmonary textore be bruised 
and lacerated, or in a sloughy state. Such an exposea portion has 
been known to slongh away. It has also been removed surgically and 
successfully, even although of considerable size. Tulpius ligatured a 
gangrenous protrusion of the lung, and cut it off wnth scissors. Tbe 
piece removed weighed three ounces, yet the patient entirely recovered# 
JTerriiaZ protrusion must be supported by a truss. 
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PneumothoSax. — Distension of the pleural cavity with. a^V, and an 
accompanying collapse of the lung, is denoted by certain tnjarked sign^ ; 
tympanitic resonance on percussion, with an absence of the respiratory 
murmur and an increased or puerile respiration on the opposite side of 
the chest, as discovered by auscultation. The affected half of the 
thorax is enlarged, •and the ribs are raised; there is also some bulging 
of the intercostal spaces. But the movements of respiration are dimin- 
ished on this side, and tho breathing is of course embarrassed in pro- 
portion to the pleural distension and pulmonary collapse. 

The causes of this’ condition are, surgically, any occasion of wound 
of the lung ; whether by a fractured rib, rupture from thoracic compres- 
sion, or a penetrating wound of the chest, as by a stab or bullet. But 
pneumothorax may also arise from a diseased state of the lung, as the 
bursting of a pulmonary abscess into the cavity of the pleura ; air and 
fluid thus coexisting in this cavity, the fluid below and the air above. 
Two distinctive signs arc then presented : a splashing sound elicited 
by succussion or shaking of the chest ; and metallic tinkling, a cleai*, 
silvery, hell-like sound, resulting perhaps from the dropping of fluid 
occasionally from the pulmonary orifice into the fluid collected at the 
bottom of the pleural cavity. Coughing will fretpiently elicit this sound. 

Treatmeyit, — The roJief of pneumothorax is easily accomplished by 
tapping or puncturing the chest so that the acciimulatod air shall escape 
from tho pleura, — the operation of Paracentesis Thoracis. But the 
causes of which pneumothorax is itself only symptomatic mhst then 
be attended to, as in the treatment of a penetrating wound of the chest. 

Emphysema , — Distension of the cellular h.\ciivrG, Avith air frequently 
accompanies pneumothorax; although either condition may o(?cur in- 
dependently. Emphysema almost necessarily dtqjends on a wound of 
the costal pleura, in con junction wdth that of ihe pulmonary pleura ; 
air escapes into the pleural cavity Avith each insj)irfition, and is expelled 
th^iN^e into the cellular textui'O. . If tiic lung be bound down by 
aunesion at the seat of both apertures, the air passes directly into the 
cellular texture ; emphysema arises without a-uy previous pneumothorax. 
An external penetrating wound will also allow air to pass directly into 
the cellular texture, thus giving rise to emphysema. 

A rare mode of production, which Mr. Hilton hafe described, is by 
rupture of the pulmonary texture alone ; air passing into the posterior 
mediastinal cellular texture, along the course of the nerves and vessels, 
thence to the neck, and downwards along the sheaths of tho arteries to 
the limbs. 

The signs of emphysema are distinctive ; a swelling, diffused, some- 
what elastic, but plainly crackling under pressure with the fingers, and 
without any discolouration of the integument. This swelling arising in 
the neighbourhood of a fractured rib, or around tho margin of a pene- 
trating wound, gradually extends through the <?bllular texture over the 
thorax:. I have seen it thus comparatively limited with fracture of 
several ribs. Sometimes it passes up into the neck and arms, and 
downwards to the lower limbs ; such general emphysema presents the 
singular appearance of a stuffed figure scarcely human, and as the 
internal organs become involved, dangerous symptoms arise, particu- 
larly dyspnoea, threatening suffocation. 

TregiMnent specially for this condition may not be. requisite. The 
air infiltrated often becomes absorbed rapidly, and the swelling dis- 
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appears. Bandaging may have some repressive and a'osorbent effect. 
Punctures, well placed, more decidedly control the spread of emphy- 
sema ; and ^an external wound, when present, may sometimes be 
opened with advantage to aid in discharging the imprisoned air. 
Should respiration become oppressed, venesection, freely employed, 
will often afford the most marked and instantaneous relief. I cited a 
case in point from my own observation, when treating of fracture of 
the ribs. 

Hemothorax. — The presence of hlood in the pleural cavity gives rise 
to different signs from those of Pneumothorax. Haemorrhage may be 
suspected by dulness on percussion, with absence of the respiratory 
murmur, — these signs being more marked at first over the most de- 
pendant portion of the pleural cavity, where the blood collects ; 
dyspnoea is more or less urgent, and collapse ; and all tHese signs or 
symptoms are found to have arisen in connection with a fractured rib, 
or a penetrating wound of the chest. The blood may proceed from 
the lung or from an intercostal artery. Secondary haemorrhage, and 
the circumstances under which it supervenes, may also producS hoemo- 
thorax. Blood thus extravasated soon undergoes putrefactive changes, 
and leads to the formation of pus in the pleural cavity — empyema. 
Sometimes there is a collection of air above the* level of the blood, — a 
co-exi^ting pneumothorax ; and then percussion elicits a tympanitic 
resonance above the lino of dulness. But the respiratory murmur is 
equally absent all over that side of the chest. 

Treatment. — An early opening must be made, both to relieve tho 
breathing and to prevent the risk of empyema. Advantage should be 
taken of an external wound to make that the vent ; a probe-pointed 
bistoury being carefully used to free the opening. A cupping-glass 
may be applied to withdraw the blood, if it be not readily discharged. 
If the heemorrhage be persistent and symptoms of hoemothorax return, 
the plan recommended by Guthrie may become advisable. cThe 
wound is to be closed, so that the blood accumulating in the ple^al 
cavity shall compress the orifice in tho lung, and thus arrest any 
further haemorrhage ; the patient lying on that side as an additional 
pressure on the wounded and bleeding organ. After the lapse of six 
or eight days, thd wound should be reopened, or tapping may be per- 
formed, to evacuate the imprisoned blood ; which, if allowed to remain 
longer, would probably provoke empyema. 

Hydrothorax. — A collection of serous fluid, or water, in the pleural 
cavity, may be the result of pleurisy ; but more commonly this 
condition arises from disease of the heart or lungs, obstructing the 
circulation. Both sides of the chest may be affected. 

The signs are those of empyema, without the accompanying hectic 
fever. 

Treatment surgically has regard only to the relief of dyspnoea by 
evacuation of the imprisoned fluid, — the operation of paracentesis 
thoracis. 

Empyema, or Ptothorax. — A collection of pus in the pleural cavity 
is usually the consequence of pleuritis ; induced by a wound of the 

5 )leura from a fractured rib, or a penetrating wound of the chest.;, 
rhe lung may, or may not, be implicated. Occasionally, the irritatipil 
of a carious rib, or the bursting of an abscess into the ches||, is the 
cause of empyema. 
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The Bxgns are^dulness on percussion and absence of the respiratory 
murmur at the lower part of the chest, up to the level of the fluid 
this varying with the upright or recumbent position of tBe patienf, 
^gophony — a bleating or reedy voice-sound, something like Punch’s 
voice — is heard at the upper part of the chest; owing probably to ai 
thin layer of fluid rising up between the two layers of pleura, through! 
which the voice is transmitted, as a broken vibratory voice, from the' 
larger bronchial tubes. Pus continuing to collect in the pleura, the 
line of percussion-dulness gradually rises higher and higher ; until 
the whole side of the chest emits a wooden sound on percussion, and 
neither breath nor voice sound can bo heard. The affected half of the 
thorax is increased in size, visibly and palpably, and as shown by 
measurement, compared with the opposite side. The ribs are ^elevated, 
and the intercostal spaces are widened and bulge outwards ; while the 
lung is compressed backwards towards the spine, becoming consoli- 
dated like unto the consistence of india-rubber, and ultimately perhaps 
not larger in size than a fist. Empyema of the left pleural cavity 
displaces also the heart towards the right side ; or, if it occur on this 
side, the liver is depressed by the pleural accumulation. On either side, 
empyema may displace and compress the opposite lung. The respira- 
tory movements are restricted on the side of empyema, and dyspnoea 
is more or less urgent as the disease progresses. Hectic fever results 
from continued suppuration. The abscess usually points and bursts 
externally, between the ribs ; or, having become extra-pleural, the pus 
diffused in the cellular texture may burrow among the muscles of the 
back, or find its way into . the abdomen, beneath the peritoneum, and 
even thence down into the pelvis. 

Treatment surgically consists in evacuation of the imprisoned fluid. 

Paracentesis Thoracis. — Tapping the chest is an operation for the 
evacuation of any fluid — air, blood, serous fluid, or pus — collected in 
the pleural cavity ; but it is especially and more commonly performed 
for relief of the latter accumulation, — empyema. 

The spot selected for puncture is wherever the abscess may have 
pointed, or where there is decided dulness, — that the lung shall not be 
wounded ; and the place usually chosen is in the fifth intercostal space, 
at about its middle on the side of the chest. This about corresponds 
to the insertion of the serratus magnus. A valvular opening is made 
in the skin, by drawing it upwards with the finger, from the lower to 
the upper margin of the sixth rib, a slight incision being made at this 
spot, with the point of a bistoury ; a large-sized, flat-shaped trocar 
(Pig. 758) is then thrust directly over the margin of the rib, 


Fia. 758. 



thus avoiding the intercostal artery, and passed through the pleura. 
The trocar is withdrawn and the fluid drawn off through the cannnlar 
liable to enter the thorax towards the end of the stream; it 
havmg become almost dribbling, air may then be sucked into the 
pleura during expiration, to fill up the thoracic space unoccupied by 
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the collapsed lung. Decomposition of the purulent ^uid would thus 
^be induced, and severe or fatal constitutional disturbance. To obviate 
any such risk, the cannula should be provided with a stop-cock, which 
is turned as the trocar is withdrawn ; an india-rubber bag is then 
attached to the projecting end of the cannula, and the fluid safely 
drawn off ; the stop-cock being turned, and the* bladder emptied and 
reapplied, as often as may be necessary to evacuate the purulent 
collection. A modification of this method is that which I prefer. A 
long india-rubber tube, instead of the bag, having been fixed to the 
cannula and its free end placed in a basin of water, the fluid is drawn 
off as safely under water, and with the advantage to the Surgeon of. 
his being enabled to see when the stream ceases. On withdrawing 
the cann^ila, a pad of lint is slid over the puncture-orifice in the integu- 
ment, and secured by strips of plaster. The admissibn of air into 
the pleura would lead to purulent decomposition, and prolonged fetid 
discharge ; and also prevent the re-expansion of the lung. But if 
there be a foreign body in the thorax, as a bullet, portion of clothing, 
or a piece of dead bone, the opening should be maintained, or even 
enlarged, in order to facilitate its escape, or removal by surgical inter- 
ference. After the operation of paracentesis, a rib-bandage may be 
used to restrict thoracic respiration. The drainage-inhe of M. Chas- 
saignac, and adopted by Dr. Goodfellow and Mr. De Morgan, has been 
employed to prevent any reaccumulation of pus. A long iron probe, 
slightly bent, is introduced through the trocar-opening, and pressed 
against an intercostal space posteriorly, as low down as possible. The 
prominent end having been distinctly felt, it is cut down upon, and 
pushed out. A silk thread carrying the drainage-tube is attached to 
the eye of the probe, and on withdrawing the probe at the lower 
opening, the drainage-tube follows through the pleural cavity; the 
ends of the tube, projecting from the opposite ox)enings, are tied 
together, and the purulent fluid drains away, giiitatiiny as it fojjms.^ I 


Fig. 759 . 



remember to have read a case in whiclr Mr. Berkeley Hill adopted thin 
resource, in an old-standing empyema, and with most marked benefit 
to the general health. For the purpose of cleansing the plenVal cavity^ 
injections of tepid water, or weak disinfectant solutions ofv the 
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chloride or bromide of potassium, are very efldcacious ; but any such 
fluid should be thrown in with the utmost gentleness, and^n moderaEe 
quantity, the patient being turned round from one side to the other, 
so as to rinse out the interior of the cavity. Dr. M. Goldsmith, U.S.V., 
has employed a soi^ution o? bromine and bromide of potassium, with 
great advantage. 

Since Dieulafoy's method of removing fluids by aspiration has 
come into use, this simple and safe procedure has become a substitute 
for the operation of paracentesis, in cases where the fluid is found to 
be sufficiently thin to escape through one of the larger-sized aspirator- 
needles (Fig. 759), or the tube may be screwed on to the cannula of the 
thoracic trocar. (See Fig. 758.) 

Hydrops JPericardii. — A collection of water in the pericardium 
may result from the same causes obstructing the circulation, as those 
of hydrothorax ; the two conditions not unfrequently coexisting. 

The signs are — percussion-dulncss, extending over the whole peri- 
cardiac 5 ;egion, and absence or muffling of the cardiac impulse, with 
perhaps ah obvious fulness to the eye, and to the hand placed over 
this region. There is constant prsecordial oppression and dyspnoea, 
particularly in the recumbent posture, and faintness on exertion. 

Paracentesis PericarUii may be employed as a last resource. A spot 
of the greatest dulncss having been selected, a slight incisioii is made 
in the intercostal space, and a small trocar passed obliquely into the 
pericardium ; or the aspirator may be here employed. 

Deformity of the Chest and Spine will inevitably result from 
pleurisy with extensive adhesion, or from tapping the chest, as for 
empyema, when the lung cannot sufficiently expand. In either case, 
the side of the chest collapses to meet the inactive lung, and there is^ 
more or less flattening deformity. 

'No mechanical contrivance will bo able to control this result. The 
casf><^ best left to nature, and if the patient bo young, he may out- 
grow the deformity. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
diseases of the breast. 

In considering Diseases of the Breast, it is absolutely necessary to 
regard the Mammary Gland in its physiological and anatomical rela- 
tions ; through the nervous, vascular, and lymphsUiiio systems. 

The Breasts — meaning thereby the Mammary Glands — are inti- 
mately related, physiologically, with the organs of reproduction in the 
female. A healthy condition of these organs is associated with a 
healthy state of the breasts, and both undergo differences of functional 
activity at different periods of life ; — ^before puberty, at puberty, and 
subsequently, during the menstrual period; and during pregnancy, 
parturition, and lactation. • 

, anatomical relations of the breast consist principally in its 

intimate nervous connections; through the distribution of the spinal 
VOL; II, Q ^ 
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nerve-filaments to the skin over the gland, and to the gland itself, and 
tfieir conneetions with the cutaneous filaments of the neighbouring 
regions. This nervous system of the breast, and its source of supply 
from the general nervous system, is clearly exhibited in the following 
diagrammatic scheme of innervation^ by Mr. Birkett : — 

Cervical Plexus. 


Posterior filaments of 4, 5, 6, unite with 
posterior branches of superior dorsal. 


I 

Ph 
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P 2. Also, skin inside of arm 
g and axilla. 

g 3. Also, skin of acromion, 
S axilla, and arm. 


4. Also, skin over scapula. 
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5. Same. 


Anterior branches of 4, 5, 6 (?) supply 
skin over breast and unite with — 


Breast, and 
skin over it. 
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It should be read thus: — The breast and superimposed skin are 
supplied by filaments from the anterior branches of the 4th and 6th 
cervical nerves. • Filaments from the posterior branches of the same 
nerves join with others from the superior dox’sal nerves. Filaments 
from the middle and anterior intercostal branches of the anterior 
division of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th nerves of the dorsal piexus, 
supply the breast and skin over it chiefly. A minute examination 
demonstrates the association between the 2nd intercostal and filaments 
supplying the skin of the inside of the arm and axilla ; also the same 
parts, and the ,skin about the shoulder from the 3rd ; and the skin 
about the scapula from the 4th and 5th. These nervous intercom- 
munications explain the widely 'extended pain of which patients so 
grievously complain when aftected with mammary hypersesthesia. " 

Arteries and Veins . — The 2nd, 3rd, 4tb, and 5th intercostal branches 
of the internal mammary artery usually supply blood to the sternal 
segment of the breast ; within the axillary portion, a large branch from 
the axillary artery commonly ramifies ; and the inferior and lateral 
regions receive a few branches from the intercostal arteries which accom- 
pany the nerves through the middle intercostal foramina. The veins 
accompany the arteries and terminate in the internal mammary and 
axillary trunks. The subcutaneous veins around the areola are arranged 
in the form of a circle, — the circulus venosus areolas of Haller. The 
superficial veins, ramifying over the breast, are often dilated, and 
present a blue, open network. 

Lymphatic Vessels . — The Buperficial lymphatics pass through^th^ 
axillary, the cervical, and anterior mediastinal glands ; a deeper seri^! 
pass over and beneath the pectoralis major muscle to the glasids 
the clavicle. 
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Qekekal Pathology and Diagnosis op Diseases op th^ Breast. — 
The mammary gland is subject to the same kind of diseases as otlnfr 
organs ; but the physiological relations of this organ give it an almost 
specially wider range of pathological significance, it being the scene of 
sympathetic uterine affections, and of inflammation and morbid growths, 
as perversions of niitrition, — the liability to which varies according to 
the functional activity or quiescence of the gland. In relation to the 
influence of external causes, the situation of the breast exposes this 
organ to cold ; or to injury, by the pressure of stays, a blow, or col- 
lision. 

The general diagmsis of diseases of the breast should have reference 
— observes Mr. Birkett — to certain considerations, which may be ex- 
pressed as fqjlows : — Has the disease, in question, any manifest con- 
nection with the ago of the patient ; the stage of development of the 
gland ; its functional activity or repose ; and the social condition of 
the patient, as to marriage, etc. ? Does it seem to be associated with 
any disturbance of the* functions of the generative organs ? Is it 
merely a local affection, or more intimately connected with general 
constitutional dyscrasia ? Is it of inflammatory oi’igin ? Is it trace- 
able to a morbid state of the excretory ducts, or of the secreting struc- 
ture of the gland ? And, lastly, is the swelling, tumour, or tumefaction 
really produced by something growing in the breast, — a new growth, 
infiltrating the tissues of the breast, inflammatory or otherwise ; or 
simply a morbid condition of a part or whole of the actual tissue of 
the organ, — an excited state of the gland-structure ; in short, is the 
disease superadded to the gland, or a morbid state of the gland- 
structure ? 

It will be observed that this order of inquiry is analytical, and that 
it proceeds by the order of exclusion ; both of which methods are most* 
valuable in clinical teaching and investigation. But he who has been 
thus^rained, will come at last to conduct such inquiry unconsciously, 
or to cut it short, by at once associating the leading characters of the 
disease, in his recognition or diagnosis of that disease. 

Method of JExamiidng the Breast. — The following practical directions 
— given by the same author — will be found to facilitate the diagnosis 
of a morbid lobe of gland- tissue from a new growth. Press the in- 
durated part gently between the th««ab and fingers, and a tumour is 
so distinctly felt that the positive existence of something superadded 
to the breast is affirmed ; but now place the fingers lightly and flatly 
upon the part over the site of the supposed new growth, pressing 
gently against the thorax, and nothing more than the ordinary gland- 
tissue is perceptible. On the contrary, if there be a genuine new 
growth, something developed recently within the normal gland, it will 
be always felt ; in whatever manner or in whatever position the patient 
is examined. For perfect accuracy of diagnosis,, the breast should be 
examined whilst the patient is seated, and also when placed in the 
recumbent posture. 

Inflammation. — Mastitis. — The^ earliest change is induration more 
or less intense, and involving one or more lobes of the gland. Un- 
easiness, rather than pain, is experienced in moving the arm or in the 
feet of suckling. The lump, knot, or coring of the milk, as it is termed, 
is dtte to congestion of the milk in the part affected. This congestion 
and induration increase with variable rapidity, and the whole gland 
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becomes involved, accompanied with a sense o£ weight and tension- 
Ifite^nmental swelling and redness snpervene with acute pain, and 
considerable constitutional disturbance or inflammatory fever. 

Suppuration usually takes place, — resolution being a rare termi- 
nation ; and pus collects in the breast, on its .cutaneous surface, or 
behind the organ. The formation of mammary abscess may, therefore, 
be either «7^p^^r-Tnamrnary, ivi^ra-glandular, or ^i^ft-mammary. These 
different situations of abscess can only be distinguished by careful 
palpation with the fingers, as to the dcy>th of fluctuation. The first- 
named abscess is sometimes a primary affection ; it enlarges to the size 
of a walnut or a small egg, and bursts in about a week or fortnight. 
Intra-mammary abscess may involve the whole gland, in one or more 
cavities, thus attaining to a much larger size ; and it i^omes to the 
surface more slowly, bursting usually near the nipple, in perhaps from 
two to four weeks. The kind of discharge is distinctive of its source ; 
being a mixture of pus and milk, a quantity of tliiok yellow matter, 
streaked with white curdy fluid, rolls out of the opening. Sub-mam- 
mary abscess is the most characteristic. The breast seems to rest upon 
and bo projected by something behind it, and which yields, on slight 
pressure, the elastic fluctuation of a water-enshion ; with perhaps 
scarcely any integumental tenderness or redness. Abscess under the 
breast is not necessarily connected with mastitis ; it sometimes appears 
as a primary affection, and always acquires a considerable size, passing 
even beyond the boundary of the gland. Tlie matter progresses to- 
wards the surface slowly; it points very often, at several spots around 
the circumference of the gland, or, making its way between the lobular 
masses of the organ, an opening forms near the areola towards its 
Bterno-clavicmlar border, liarely, the abscess points backwards, and 
‘opens into the pleura or the anterior mediastinum ; and rarely, also, 
pleurisy is induced by sub-mammary abscess ; but in either such case, 
the peril of this or that complication should make the Surgeon vigilant, 
and guarded in his jirognosis. 

Causes, — Inflammation of the breast occurs commonly in the adult 
female, and during lactation ; leading to the formation of mlllc abscess. 
Both breasts ar^e sometimes affected in succession, an instance of which 
came under my care. During pregnancy and weaning, tlie inflam- 
mation happens very seldom ; nicvo frequently during the former than, 
the latter period, and when at the time of weaning, it is generally 
excited by an abrupt discontinuance of suckling — owing to the death 
of the infant or illness of the mother. Some local irritation, not un- 
frequcntly, induces it ; especially ulceration of the nipple, the irritation 
of sucking, obstruction of a milk duct, contusion or exposure to cold; 
and occasionally a diseased state of the axillary glands. On the other 
hand, the inflammaVon very rarely arises before puberty, about that 
period, or during the inactive state of the gland. But I have had one 
such case, in an Indian girl, only eleven years of age. The abscess pro- 
jected as if the breast were fully developed ; when opened, it discharged 
freely and healed slowly. In infants, I have known mammary ab^c^aa 
produced by an ignorant practice, common, I believe, in some pai^ pf 
the country, — that of pulling the nipple “ to break the strings of 
breast.” Sub-mammary abscess, when independent of mastitis^^^ 
proceed from caries or necrosis of the ribs, or empyema, by 
of the thoracic wall. 
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The usual treatment of inflammation is here applicable, 
but it should be had recourse to at an early period ; in order to antici- 
pate as far as possible the known circumstances under which the disease 
commonly arises, and prevent its suppurative consequences in the 
destruction of the breast. 

In the first instance, repressive measures should be employed ; cold 
lotions, or the extract of belladonna thickly spread on strips of lint and 
well applied over the whole breast, a most effectual repressor of in- 
cipient inflammation during lactation; occasionally, leeches may be 
advisable, and derivative aperients when circumstances permit. Ad- 
ditional and special relief is afforded by emptying the gland-tissno of# 
its secretion ; removing, in fact, lactic congestion. Suckling need not 
be abandone(3, but it may be necessary to remove the milk mechanically, 
by means of the broast-purnp. Tlie arm of the affected side should bo 
placed at rest, and the weight of the breast supported on the patient’s 
chest ; or if she lie sideways, a pillow or loop of broad bandage may • 
be requisite. Established inflammation, with redness of the skin, and 
almost inevitable abscess, must be met by warmth and moisture ; 
poultices, to limit the inflammation and induce suppuration of a cir- 
cumscribed character, and facilitate pointing of the abscess. The usual 
rule of an early, free,* and dependent opening is hero imperative; 
although Sir A. Cooper restricted this practice to certain conditions of 
mammary abscess, — namely, when deeply placed, and of slow jirogress, 
attended also with much pain and constitutional disturbance. In any 
case, a strip of lint should be inserted for two or throe days, just to 
prevent the lips of the wound uniting, and the reaccumulabion of 
matter, and also to induce granulation from the bottom of the cavity. 
The support of lint-pads, with a bandage (Pig. 760), will be requisite 
to prevent any tendency to bagging of 

matter and formation of sinuses, and, 760. 

subsequently, to promote absorption of 
the remaining induration, when the 
pressure of cross-strapping with long 
strips of adhesive or soap plaster will 
probably afford a more even and sus- 
pensory support to the breast. Stimu- 
lant embrocations and ointmenta-jiaay 
also prove efficacious, such as camphor 
liniment, with olive oil, or mercurial 
ointment ; but strapping the breast with 
the emplastrum arnmoniaci cum hy- 
drargyro has the advantage of aiding 
absorption by pressure, as well as by 
gentle stimulation. Sinuses can gene- 
rally be closed by pressure, and perhaps 
occasional syringing with a diluted 
mineral acid, the nitric, nitro-muriatio, or sulphuric acid. But an 
mtractable sinus may have to be laid open with a bistoury and director, 
in order to secure granulation from the bottom. After the formc^tiou 
of abscess, suckling with the affected breast should be discontinued, 
lesi, the / infant draw matter with the milk ; and sometimes even the 
«nU^ from the sound breast provokes a sympathetic secretion 
ih the opposite glandj and then the child should be entirely weaned^ 
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Chronic Infla/rnmation may be tbe consequence of acute inflammation, 
of •arise independently as a scrofulous affection. Induration and swell- 
ing of the breast, in part or of the entire gland, is usually followed 
by suppuration, burrowing, and sinuses or fistulse of an obstinate 
character. ^ 

Chronic abscess must be distinguished 'from cystic-tumour of the 
breast. Both having a painless and an indolent character, the history 
will partly distinguish abscess, and puncture with a grooved needle will 
always determine the diagnosis. 

Th() f reaim ent consists in the evacuation of matter, as occasion 
requires, and the support of strapping or bandaging; with a tonic 
and nourishing course of general treatment. Chronic sinuses may be 
closed by l^timulating injections, or by laying them open as a last 
resource. Milk* fistuloo will not usually heal until the secretion of the 
gland is arrested. 

Scrofulous enlargement^ or tumour, of the Breast is a result of mam- 
mary inflammation in scrofulous subjects. In a marked case tyidcr my 
care, the breast proceeded to abscess, with curdy discharge, followed 
by obstinate sinuses, and induration, like that of scirrhus, resulting in 
a hard, puckered cicatrix. But there were also remnant scars of lym- 
phatic glandular abscesses in the neck. Tuberculous deposit also is 
noticed by Velpeau, and as occurring in two situations : in the gland, 
or in the skin and subcutaneous cellular textures. The axillary glands 
are sometimes the seat of this deposit. I removed a conglomerate 
bunch of these glands from the axilla of a middle-aged single woman ; 
the deposit being yellow, opaque tubercle, mixed with cretaceous 
matter. 

Inflammaiion of the Nipple, — This affection often arises during suck- 
ling, and, leads to superficial ulceration or excoriation, as cracks ^ Jissures, 
or chaps. Great pain attends the act of suckling, and inflammation of 
the breast may be induced. 

Treatment. — Frequent ablution with warm water often proves more 
remedial than lotions, ointments, or other applications. These may be 
simply protective ; as collodion, glycerine, almond oil, or some dry 
powder, as prepotred chalk or flour dusted around the nipple ; stimu- 
lating applications, as a touch with nitrate of silver; astringents, as 
tannin or zinc ointment ; and narc^ics, to relieve pain. The diflBculty 
is to manage the breast in a state of secreting activity, and the suck- 
ling of the child, the nipple or perhaps both nipples being sore. Some of 
the above-mentioned applications would be decidedly poisonous to the 
infant ; narcotics in particular. Various shields have been devised to 
protect the nipple from the pressure and dragging caused by the act 
of sucking ; and such a contrivance will also shield the infant’s mouth 
from any noxious ma^<ter left around the nipple, in the use of these 
curative applications. 

Abscess of the Nipple or of the areola has no special characters or 
treatment. 

Other diseases of this part, as tumours, are not peculiar. 

Chjroi^ic Induration of portions, or of the whole, of the mamma^ 
gland is another common condition ; the induration having a finely 
lobular or granular character, owing to the acini or ceecal terminations 
of the lactiferous ducts being gorged with epithelium. Thisf^ state of, 
the gland may be found in breasts of all sizes and shapes ; in the large,i: 
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heavy, pendulohs breast ; and in the small, atrophied, liisc-shaped 
organ. The one feels like a great ball under the integuments; the 
other, under which the tips of the fingers may be inserted, feels likela 
quoit covered with skin. Indurated portions simulate tumours formed 
by a new growth; but, although distinctly felt when pressed between 
the finger and thumb,; under pressure flatly against the chest any such 
portion will be imperceptible as a hard mass. Great tenderness, and 
even pain amounting to agony, on the slightest handling, is often 
experienced; the patient’s face becoming suddenly suffused with a 
bright red blush, or pallid, while a sensation of nausea or faintness 
oppresses her. The pain has two other characters besides its intensity ; 
it is widely distributed, shooting up the neck, or behind to the back, 
and particularly to the scapula, and often down the arm ; gind it may 
be traced to the middle or anterior branches of the intercostal nerves, 
which are painful on the slightest pressure, the filaments of the painful 
nerve or nerves being distributed to the indurated portion of the breast; 
the pain is also paroxysmal, and it may pass from one breast to the 
other as hn alternate affc^ction. No trimo of any inflammation of the 
integuments can ever be discovered. The general health is much dis- 
turbed, and the nervous system highly excited. 

The causes of chronic mammary induration seem to have reference 
to functional derangements of the' generative organs, but which may 
bo of an opposite character; amenoirlioea, menorrhagia, dysmenorrhoea, 
or commonly profuse leucorrhoea. Unmarried women, between 
twenty-five and forty years of age, are most subject to these indura- 
tions ; and of the married, sterile women aro far more frequently 
affected. 

Treatment is chiefly constitutional ; tonics, such as iron, quinine, 
the mineral acids, and occasionally sedatives, have the most beneficial 
influence, coupled with the hygienic regimen of hysteria. Menstrua^ 
tion may perhaps be rectified by remedies which directly regulate that 
function. Of topical applications, evaporating lotions and sedative 
ointments are of some palliative use in relieving pain; and when the 
breast will bear pressure, simple strapping, or with emplastrum ammo- 
niaci cum hydrargj’^ro, may aid in dispersing the induration. 

Irritable Mamma. — A condition of hypereesthesia or exalted sensi- 
bility of the skin covering the bre ast^ as well as of the gland itself, is 
not an uncommon affection. The breast is somewhat enlarged, firm, and 
conical, the nipple swollen, and the skin generally reddened. But the 
jpain is the most prominent symptom, it being excited by the slightest 
touch, by the gentlest contact of the dress, or even by exposure to cool 
air. It is very widely distributed, and paroxysmal, alternating possibly 
from one breast to the other. The pain having a neuralgic character, 
and being unconnected with any structural disease of the gland, this 
mammary affection has also received the name df mastodynia. But it 
is of an hysterical nature, and often associated with a similar constitu- 
tional condition. 

Young girls are more subject to this affection than women above 
thp age of twenty-five ; and it seems to be of uterine origin, but is pro- 
bably induced by depraved habits. 

The treatment is similar to that of chronic induration of the mamma. 

Hti*E(itrophy. — Simply an overgrowth of the gland itself, is a very 
modification of the nutrition of this organ. The size attained 
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may be enormous ; the two overgrown breasts being sf perfect burden 
and misery* to the individual. 

Hyperti:t)phy of the breast occurs in two forms, presenting a very 
different appearance : the large, firm, globular breast, with tense, over- 
spread integument ; and the large, flaccid, pendulous breast, with 
shrivelled, wrinkled integument, the component masses of the gland 
having a loose connection, and the nipple small, although the areola is 
of larger area than usual. Occasionally, the latter form of hypertrophy 
is associated with a new growth — an adenocele. The enlargement may 
be progressing rapidly, and attended with heat and painful 

tension of the breast ; or, having a chronic character, it makes slow 
progress, and occasions only mechanical inconvenience from the bulk 
and weight of the organ. One or both breasts may be affected, at the 
same time,* or in succession. • . 

The cause of this mammary hypertrophy seems referable to uterine 
derangement. It commences soon after puberty, or in early adult lif e ; 
in single as well as in married women, and menstruation is generally 
more or less deranged. But overgrowth, thus apparently excited by 
the commencement of uterine life, is quite distinct from a merely 
functional enlargement of the organ associated with amenorrheea. 

No treatment has much control over this condition, either in arrest- 
ing its progress or promoting its reduction. The preparations of 
iodine may bO tried, locally and internally, and the special medicinal 
agents .with hygienic measures which influence the catamenial function. 
Compression, by uniform strapping, will perhaps aid the medicinal 
treatment. Amputation has been resorted to in extreme cases, and 
after the removal of one breast the other has much diminished. 

Hypertrophy of the Fat around the Mammary gland is occasionally 
seen ; the breast thus attaining possibly to an enormous size. In one 
feuch case, which my colleague Dr. Cockle showed me, the fatty breasts 
of a young woman, aged nineteen, weighed each about eleven pounds. 
But the tumour of the fatty breast is evidently contimwus with the fat 
around ; and this is its main diagnostic point of distinction from hyper- 
trophy of the gland itself. ' , 

’itreatment here also is of little avail. Liquor potassas in large doses, 
as originally reoommended by Sir B. Brodie for fatty tumour, may have 

S nal influence. 

, or wasting of the ^fe-nd-tissue of the breast, commonly 
as the procreative function ceases in advancing life. The 
ducts remain, and sometimes contain a tenacious mucus, 
otherwise, is very generally replaced by fat ; thus present- 
vard form of the organ. In extreme atrophy of the breast, 
old women, the arteries are not unfrequently converted into 
bony tubes a degeneration of these vessels, of which specimens may 
be seen in t&e Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 281J, 2812 ; 
and one in City’s Museum. 

Occasional^ly, in early life, atrophy occurs ; the gland not enlarging 
during pregna\ncy, nor secreting any milk after parturition. Prolonged 
lactation, and its rapid repetition, have an atrophying effect ; and boiob^ 
times weaning \is followed by shrinking of the gland-tissue, so tE^ 
scarcely any bre^ast remains ; the gl^d, however, resumes its size arid 
secretory power, \ even more perfectfy than in fall-breasted w6me3Q4 
during a subsequent pregnancy. 
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A new grotrth, as an adenocele, forming in the breast, Is often 
accompanied with wasting of the organ; and which m^y thus h® 
almost replaced by the growth, 

TuMouas.— (1.) ADENi)gEL£.. p;ijuApenoid Tumour. — So named by 
Velpeau, this growth is the Chronic mammary t iimour of Sir A. Cooper, 
Sero-cystic sarcoma«of Sir B. Brodie, Mammary glandular tumour of 
Paget, or partial Hypertrophy of the glandular structure, as designated 



Fig. 701 # 



whic li a^ume s aTrosy ti n t oiTexposu^T pf . tji© 

cut e ^ibits drops of thick creamy^uid^^^ chiefly of 

epitj^lmiu. The t issue of this tumour closely resembles, that of the 
g1a.nd^ ■ of whiclTorgan it 'might therefore bo termed# a partial 

hypertrophy fir overgrowth, but as an encapsuled or discontinuous for- 
mation, it must be regarded as a new growth. 

5 if striicturc — according to Mr. Birkett— may ba 
recognized : fihrq 3 ji,s^^Q\\oce\o^ consist- 
ing of deifeely compact lactiferous ducts 
(FigrTGl), perhaps containing a milky 
sec retion ; and cystic adenocele, the 
cyst s pr oliferous of glii;ndular tissue 
from t|^i 3 ;i._interior, and containing a 
yellom^h^.traiisparent, serous fluid, 
af terwa^rds dark and opaque. The cyst 
may bo either a new formation, or 
result from the dilatation of lactifer- 
ous ducts, as Sir B. Brodie originally 
described their origin in sero-cystic dis- 
ease of the breast. These two modifica- 
tions of cystic adenocele differ in their origin, rather than structurally. 

Symptoms . — Adenocele usually com mences a s a small, hard^^ran^ 
circumscribed, and painless or scarcel^’tonder, nodule or lymip ; situ- 
ated upon the cutaneous surface of the breast, or at its border^ m its 
substance, or beEmd it. *When sup erfi cial this ^ lump is. isolated and 
mova ble undq r^jhe skin ; but wEen imbedded or behind the gland, 
these characters are indistinct or Wanting, With an increasing size of 
growth^ the g land itself bec omina 
atro phied. More than one such lump, 
or many, may possibly be developed, 
varying in size from half an inch to 
two or three inches. Both breasts 
seem equally liable to this affection, 
and both may be affected, though 
rarely. 

Cystic jtdenocele is distinguished by 
fluctu^'dn, Jag^erjor " Jess^ perceptible, 
according to the superficial or deep 
situation of the growth; this character 
gradually disappears, as the '^eyst or 
cysts become solid, in part or e^^tirely, owing to proliferous growths 
Occupying their cavities more of less completely. (Fig. 762.) Tho 

SuTg Mus., 2779 b. Mammary glandular tumour. (J. Birkett.> 

f Boy. C6IL Burg. Mus., 2763 ▲. Proliferous cysts in breast. (Dr. Masfen#) 


Fig. 7G2.t 
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rIt iti nvp>r f.lifi tumour^ Tisually accomnfodates itself to 

increasing ^istonsion, without ulceration ensuing ; sometimes, however, 
tte skin becomes involved, and a fungoid growth protrudes externally, 
or a peculiar ulcer is presented, the edges of which are thin and lie flat 
upon the iritra-capsular growth, being neither inverted nor everted, nor 
adherent thereto. ^ 

Causes. — 1^0 age is exempt from adenocelo ; it may commence a]50ut 
puberty, or subsequently, and most frequently at the stage of passive 
maturity of the breast, between twenty and thirty years of age. ^Siqgle 
womoi;i seem most liable ; and of married women, it occurs more often 
in those who Tiavc borne children, but rarely during pregnancy. 
External injury, as a blow, is now and then, apparently, the exciting 
cause dr^adeno(^olo. 

Course and Terminathm . — Adenocele grows with a varying rate of 
progress; the originally solid and fibrous form enlarges slowly, the 
cystic form increases more rapidly ; and either variety may attain a 
large or even enormous size, and a weight of many pounds. The 
general health remains unimpaired, excepting when a fungoiH growth 
reduces it by continued discharge. Sometimes the tumour remains 
stationary, and occasionally it disappears. After removal, it seldom 
reappears,; the fibrous variety very rarely, the cystic variety less un- 
frequently ; and youth confers a decided immunity to recurrence, no, 
return having ever been mot with, by Mr. Birkett, when the tumour 
had originated before thirty years of age. Recurring adenocele may 
alternate from fibrous to cystic, and a third tumour return in the 
fibrous form of growth. 

The diagnosis of adenoid tumour from other tumours of the breast, 
must be determined by reference to the 'whole of its pathology; in 
;respect to the characters of the tumour, its causes, course, and termi- 
nations. The points of distinction between adenoid and cancer of the 
breast are most important. They are mainly the absence generally 
of any implication of surrounding parts by infiltration ; as of the skin, 
with retraction of the nipple, and ulceration of the integument over 
the tumour, and never any enlargement of the axillary or other 
neighbouring lymphatic glands ; the general health also remaining 
unaffected. Cji^tic adenocele more apparently resembles cystic cancer, 
and particularly when the grow^h^has advanced to the condition it 
occasionally assumes, that ^f a protruding fungoid mass. But here, 
again, the absence of any contamination of the neighbouring lym- 
phatics, and of constitutional ^c^chexia, are the turning-points of 
distinction, \ 

Treatment. — Excision of the tumbtfr js the only certain cure. An 
incision is made over the lump, laying opeiT^s capsule, and the growth 
is then, easily enucleated with the handle of ithe scalpel ; thus sparing 
the mammary gland, and possibly without cutting it. The removal of 
a large tumour may necessitate excision of the gland as well. Not 
only is recurrence very uncommon, but the result of operation in 
relation to life is generally successful. After fifty operations, Velpeau 
lost not one patient. Two deaths occurr d in Lebert’s experience, one 
from pneumonia, the other from erysipelas, — an accidental cause. J16-» 
sorption of an adenoid tumour is a rare event in nature, and but litt)(o, 
under the influence of any known local applications or gene^^l trOat^i^ 
xnent. The preparations of iodine and of bromine, in the form^ of 
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omtment and taTcen internally, have been ^commended, as having 
some effect, Mr, Ure — an accurate therapeutic observer — recommends* 
the bichloride of mercury, in doses from the sixteenth to the eighth of 
a grain, and also the tribasic phosphate of soda, in half-drachm doses. 
Compression, by means of Arnott’s slack air-ctishion, is said to have 
proved especially serviceable, in promoting absorption. 

(2.) F ibrous Tu mour of the breast is described by some authors, 
and also its recurring ^roid variety. Both these growths are rare ; but 
the specimen here represented in section 
(Fig. 763) would seem to be a genuine 
fibrous tumour in the mammary gland. 

Probably, some such tumours have been 
fibrous adenoQele. Their pathology and 
treatment by excision require no special 
notice. 

Nettroma is occasionally developed on 
the cutanepus nerve-filaments, or on those 
within the substance of the breast. It, 
also, presents nothing peculiar in connec- 
tion with this particular organ, whether 
as to its pathology or removal by opera- 
tion. 

(3,) Fatty Tumour, as a new growth, has been found on the b^reast, 
within tlie gland, or behind it ; a condition distinct from fatty hyper- 
trophy of the breast, which is simply an overgrowth of the fat sur- 
rounding the gland. The diagnosis will always be difficult, but* 
removal of the mass is the only cure. 

Remarkable cases are recorded. Sir A. Cooper removed a tumour 
of more than fourteen pounds weight ; Sir B. Brodie relates another case • 
in his “Lectures on Pathology and Surgery;” Warren excised a tumour 
of eight pounds ; and Mr. Roper, of Croydon, sent to the Museum of 
Guy’s Hospital (prep. 2300^^^^) a fatty tumour, measuring twenty-three 
inches around its largest circumference, which had been growing in 
the side of the mammary gland for fifty-eight years ; it was first 
noticed by the woman in her thirtieth year, and she died with it at the 
age of eighty-seven years. In the centre of the mass there was an 
irregularly shaped piece of bone, 

(4.) Cartilaginous and osteoid tumours are extremely unepmmon. 
Their firm, lobulated character is similar to that of such tumours in 
other parts ; and the treatment is excision. 

Sir A. Cooper relates an instance of tumour, partly resembling the 
cartilage of a young subject, and partly ossific, which had been grow- 
ing in the breast of a woman for fourteen years ; her age being thirty- 
two. Professor J. Miiller also notices an iustaijee of cartilaginous 
tumour in the mammary gland ; while he adds three other cases of this 
species of growth, — in one the parotid gland was the seat, and in two, 
the testicle. 

(6.) Cysts, and Cystic-tumours. — Cysts — single or unilocular, and 
multiple or compound, and having various fluid or solid contents, — aa 
proliferous cysts — ^are severally liable to form in the mammary gland ; 
or they may be associated with, and imbedded in, other species of. new 

Surg. Mus., 2776 a. Fibrous tumour of the breast. (Sir Stephen ^ 


Fig. 763.* 
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growth, -"“•constituting cystic-tumours, and of difBerent kinds, as cystic 
•adenocele and cystic cancers. 

The origin of these cysts, and their contents, are the principal 
grounds of pathological distinction. 

(a.) Scro-cysis . — Single or multiple, thin-waljed, and containing a 

clear, colourless, or pale yellow-tinted fluid, 
of serous character and never tenacious. 
No coagulation is caused either by heat 
or nitric acid. These cysts originate either 
as new formations, or possibly from dila- 
tation of lactiferous ducts (Fig. 764), 
with which they may communicate or ap- 
pear as perfectly closed and independent 
cysts. 

(b.) T>uct-cysts , — perfectly closed or 
communicating with a duct, and contain- 
ing mucoid secretion; hence uamed also 
7}iucous cysts of the breast. 

(c.) Galactocele or milk-cysts , — produced by dilatation of a lac- 
' tiferous duct or a sinus from obstruction, or by rupture of the duct, 
and escape of the milk into the surrounding* connective tissue. As a 
cyst-formation incident to suckling, and occurring, therefore, only 
during the period of lactation, it is rather a rare aifection. The little 
tumour — appearing sometimes as an oblong, fluctuating tube, near the 
nipple — may enlarge perceptibly every time the infant sucks, and thus 
,, increase rapidly ; or it may remain almost stationary. The serum of 
the milk accumulated undergoes absorption, while the more solid fatty 
matter and earthy salts are deposited, causing the swelling to decreas*^ 

* and become firmer or quite hard, unlike a cyst wall; or the deposit may 
take the form of a lacteal calculus. 

(cZ.) Hydatid cysts are occasionally met with in the breast. Mr. 
Birkett verified two such cases; one in the practice of Mr. B. Cooper, 
and the other in that of Mr. Cooper Forster. Another instance is 
recorded by Mr. Mitchell Henry, as having occuiTed in a woman 
twenty-eight years of age, and whose breast had been thus affected for 
a period of five years. 

Symptoms. — Certain character;? are common to all cysts and cystic- 
tumours in the breast. A stuyle cyst presents a globular tumour, 
having an elastic tension or fluctuation ; more or less perceptible accord- 
ing to the -superficial or deep situation of the cyst, and the thickness 
of its walls. Multiple or compound cysts form an irregularly lobulated 
tumour, otherwise having the consistence of a single cyst. Cystic- 
tumour resembles either of these conditions, in proportion to the cystic 
nature of the tumopr ; but associated also with a solid mass, bedding 
or enclosing the cyst or cysts. 

Cysts are not essentially painful ; they may become tender, owing 
to inflammatory action, or in nervous subjects. The skin is unaffected, 
excepting in the f ungating tumour of proliferous cysts ; and th(^ the 
neighbouring lymphatic glands remain uncontaminated, and the gehe^l 
health is unreduced by any cachectic blood-condition. By these two 
particulars at least, cysts and cystic-tumours, in common with all other; 
non-malignant growths, are distinguished from Cancer. Iff all donhW 
* Boy. Coll. 8urg. Mas., 2759 a. Cystic tumour of breast. (Sir W. 
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ful cases, and mafly will be dubious, the diagnosis should be determined 
by an exploring puncture and examination of the exuded cyst-contents,^ 
before resorting to any curative operation. Hydatid cysts are dis- 
tinguished by the presence of ecchinococci , — Sb species of parasite 
which is fully described in my ‘‘ Principles of Surgery.” 

Teeatment, — Ah^rpfum of the contents of a cyst can sometimes be 
effected by the mere application of stimulating embrocations. Sir B. 
Brodie recommends, as having proved successful, a lotion consisting of 
equal parts of camphorated spirit and weak spirit, with about one- 
third of liquor plumbi. This must be applied on a piece of flannel, 
once folded, over the tumour, and renewed six or eight times in the 
day and night until the skin becomes inflamed ; then desisting for two 
or three days, and again using it. Three or four weeks or sonjo months 
elapse before cure is thus effected. On the same principle, iodine 
paint or blistering may be curative. Puncturing the cyst, followed by 
pressure, may obliterate the cavity by adhesive inflammation ; or the 
introduction of a tent of lint will induce suppuration, and granulation 
from the bottom. JE.vcision, by carefully dissecting out the cyst, is not 
unfrequently the best or only method of treatment ; or it may be 
necessary to remove the gland, partially or wholly. Partial excision 
of the gland is apt to favour a recurrence of the cystic growth, in the 
remaining portion of the organ; but its entire removal is occasionally 
succeeded by cystic disease, or perhaps a cancerous affection of the 
cicatrix. Hydatid cysts, when completely extirpated, are not <ipt to 
return. 


(6.) Cancer. — The breast is peculiarly liable to be the seat of pri- 
mary cancer: scirrjb-jiSj yeiX-.i^^ occasionally; 

colloid, rare ly. 

The disease appears either in the form of an infiltrating growth, or 
as a circumscribed or tuberous growth ; or, it may be cystiform, 
associated with a cyst or cysts. 

Sc irrhus , — The descriptions usually given in surgical works of the 
pathology and diagnostic characters of Scirrhous Cancer are mainly 


taken from scirrhus of the breast, it being the most typical illustration 
of this species of Cancer. As such, the general pathology of Cancer 
may be advantageously referred to, in 
Part I. ; while the more specia lly^ im- 
portant features only of the disease, as 
affecting the breast, will here bo noticed. 

It may appear in the form of an 
intra-mam tuuiQur,. 

w^ .. organ, , or. upon its 

surface^ or circumference; or |is^jKect- 

the_ nip iiIa....o^^ iba 

mencing, commonly, as Sb circumscribed 
tuTimffi^'^r lu^^^ of . small size, about 
thatof^^panish nut, har^ and mova.ble ; 

Qgfiasions lit tle or no .pain, and may 
Increasing in size 
slowly, this nodule acquires a granular 
or finely lobulated character, and is more fixed. (Fig. 765.) 8 0177^ 011 a 
ir^ltratiqiii of the gland commences as a diffuse d m asa^ and often of a 
f Ooll. Surg. Mus., 2791 a . Scirrhous cancer in the male breast; "(J. HUton.) . 
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soxnewhat square shapes hard and irregular, and ^on contracting 
adhesions, it becomes fixed. Atrophy of the glandular structure 
1lometimes*accompanies the development of the cancer. 

Cysts are liable to form in *connection with the scirrhous growth, 
constituting a cystic cancerous tumour ; which is thus rendered more 
irregularly lobiilated, and partly solid, partly fl.uotuating more or less 
perceptibly, under pressure with the fingers. 

The surrounding parts become involved, and genei 5 ^ 11 y,iihe>tuuiour 
is the seat of pain, perhaps severe ; and which is variously described by 
patients, as dull and aching, shooting or stabbing, burning, etc. These 
terms express the different kind and degree of pain ^experienced as the 
tumour progresses to ulceration ; the burning or scalding sensation 
supervening after the lancinating or the heavy pains in the earlier 
stage of the disease. But usually during the first ^ear, at least , 
schirrous cancer of the breast is painless, except perhaps there may be 
slight twinges occasionally, or after handling the tumour; subse- 
quentljQ^the pain — having the varying characters- nacutiound—m^iiggi^^ 
vated in proportion to the rapidity of growth, or during anjf attack of 
inflammatioh or sloughing. The -gland acquires adhesion to the 
pectoral muscle, and to the skin over the tumour, the-int^ument 
getting bound down with some dimpling or puci^ing (Fig. 766), or 
having a brawny character, and a glazed or greasy appearance with 
the pores enlarged ; the nipple is often drawn in by tbe_adherent and 

Fig. 766.* FiG.767.t 


couiractiug^land — pre- 
senting the appearance 
of retracted nipple. 
(See Fig. 766.) But this 
condition is not peQ]p[liar 
to csiucer. Reddishcprpwn discplpuratipn of , the integument, at some 
tightly adherent part, is f 9 Uowed--J]y:...the formation of a crack or 
scabs over, while ulceration proceeds underneath thejscab. 
Scirrhous »lc§r is at length formed, having the ordinary characteristic 

• Royal Free Hospital. (Author.) / 

t Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 2792. Scirrhous cancer of breast; showing deeply 
retracted nipple, with adhesion of the surrounding skin ; circumferential ulceration, 
invading the pectoral muscle ; and the 'mass had become adherent tb the rthf, 
(Sir A. Cooper.) 
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appearances ; ha,i5|j ckened^^ everted edges, aronnd an irregijar 
ciiasm (Fig. 767), the sujrfa^seojtSESKISisSIgW 

chargfisJEoiil-purftl^t matter. Or, instead of commencing in the adherent 
integument, and getting deeper, ulceration may begin in the substance of 
the tumour, by softening and disintegration, and thus come to the surface* 
with discharge. Iif either way, an ulcer is formed ; but, while a 
superficial ulcer has no specific characters, the deep cavity presents a 
scirrhous nicer. This ulcer may remain nearly stationary for months 
or years ; or increase rapidly by sloughing ; or throw up large fungous 
granulations and heal by an imperfect cicatrization. But the progress 
of the disease, thus hesitating and interrupted, goes on. The ordinary 
appearances may be varied, occasionally, by attacks of acute inflamma- 
tion, heamorrhages from the ulcerating surfoce^ or oedenm^, consequent on 
obstruction of the veins or the lymphatics. The ^axillary lymphatic 
glands sooner or later become enlarged and- indurnted, or assume the 
form of an agglomerated bunch, adhesion takes place, and they under- 
go the further course of breast-cancer. In an advanced and extreme 
condition,*the mammary gland and axillary glands .form almost one 
continuous matted and adherent mass, extending throngh the cellular 
texture, the lymphatics, and the skin of the breast and axilla ; present- 
ing a sort of cuirass — the cancer en cuirasse of French authors — and 
which is accompanied with much oedema, of the arm. The su]^a- 
clavicular and cervical glands may also be implicated. 

During the course of the disease, constitutional cachexia sfets in, 
usually when the cancer begins to acquire adhesions, particularly to 
the skin ; and both the local and constitutional infection then proceed 
almost pari passu. 

Tbekd.eei)fir..j?jirts, and._re]^ote.-.Pi:gana, may ultimately become thp 
seat of cancer. The ri^g^^and intercQsta^,jmttsul©s are affected, 

more by t he direct infiltration, of cancer, giving rise to pleurisy, 
dyspnoe^ andlh^drothorax ; but cancer may appear in the lungs, or in 
the bones, and result in fracture, or in the liver or uterus, and possibly 
escape detection during life. Exhaustion, consequent on prolonged 
discharge and the constitutional infection, is perhaps the most frequent 
cause of death. 

Scirrhus commencing in the shhi of the breast, 'appears in ^he 
nipple, or as a tubercle, situated usually towards the axillary border of 
the breast. Spreading inwards tcTtfio gland, the course of ^he disease 
is the same, but it probably will have a more restricted range. 

In rare instances, scirrhus of the breast undergoes arrest of develop- 
ment, and the tumour withers or becomes atrophied ; and sometimes 
an ulcerated cancer may cicatrize and remain healed. But it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether there is a single instance of . permanent 


recovery. 

in the substance of fhe gland, or occasion- 
ally in the immediate neighbourhood. It appears as a circumscribed, 
globnla^ ■of.^^ofL consistence, rather Tiirgelj lobiila^^ 

The skin is distended 

grow^j and does n^t so i^dily become adherent>jtot^rp 0 ents a largely 
open yetwnyir rfeSmSl" By its physical characters, the tumour might 
be mistddeen for compound cysts; in that case, however, the skin retains 
a. ^passivei appearance. Somet]imes.iJhe integumg^t soon becomes in- 
flamed and cedemateuSj and then the tumour simulates the characters 
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of an absaess. But the breast rapidly acquires a remarkable chapg© of 
becqpiiug conical and prominent; and the^integument 
most projecting pai't, assuming a purple hue, slqughp aud forms a 
circular ulcer, through which the encephaloid growth protrudes. W . a 
^fungoid mass, of a greyish or bloody colour, accompanied with a foul, 
purulent, and bloody discharge. (Fig. 768.) l^ortions of this mass 
disintegrating and separating, further protrusion from within^ takes 
place, and still maintains the fungous mass ; but rarely, the whole 
tumour thus sloughs out, and cicatrization results. The lymphatic 

Fto. 708 .*^ 


glands are involved, although less readily 
than in scirrhus of the breast ; and the 
constitutional cachexy is loss marked, or 
absent. 

On removing an enccphaloid cancer of the breast, the section of the 
tumour exhibits the characteristic brain-like 
appearance ; the medullsxry cancer-substance 
being located within a fibrous stroma (Fig. 769), 
and having the usual whitish or blood-mixed 
colour, and soft consistence. 

CoUend , — This rare kind of cancer of the 
lireast, consisting of gelatinous substance, locu- 
lated by a delicate fibrous matrix (Fig. 770), 
forms a tumour of a somewhat tense and elastic 
character,r:;::-T»ot very distinctive. Mr. Erichsen 
removed one such tumour from the breast ; it 
was non-adherent, and had attained the weight 
of six pounds, after growing for five years. Mr. 
Birkett has seen two examples, in both of which 
the nature of the tumour could not be identified, 
when in the breast. Isolated centres of the growth 
are disseminated freely around the principal mass, 
an important pathological condition with reference to the operation of 
excision for complete removal of the tumour. 

♦ Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus„ 2795 a. (J. Birkett.) 

t Ibid., 2795. Encephaloid or jneduilary cancer of the breast — section, showing 
locular arrangement of cancer-substance, enclosed within a fibro-cellular matrix. 
The tumour was only slightly vascular, tho vessels being confined chiefly to the 
matrix. A few cysts are scattered irtegularly in its substance. (Sir A*CoOp^.) \ 

X Ibid., 2796 b. Colloid cancer of the breast ; the colloid substanog 
tained within a slight, open, fibrous matrix. (Thomas Bryant.) 


Eig. 770. t 
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This kind of ^c^ancer is usually associated with scirrhus or encepha* 
loid. , _ • . 

The causative relation of aHi uterine activity to caflcer of thS 

breast, is diagnostically important. From the fortietiL tO tho^fiftieth 

year, or the fifth decade of life, is the age^ most subject to this disease, 
as affecting the breafit. Of 158 cases collected by Paget and 62 by 
Lebert, the disease appeared in 22 only before thirty years of age. 
Before twenty years of age, Mr. Birkett has never seen a case. But 
Mr. Lyford and Mr. B. Cooper each record an instance; the one at eight 
years, the other at thirteen years of age ; and in the Museuin of St.. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital there is a specimen removed from a girl aged 
sixteen years. 

The following interesting table givqs the results of Mr. Birkett’s 
experience irf 468 cases, between the ages of 20 and 100* years, in 
decennial periods : — 


Age from 20 to 30 years ... ... ... 19 cases. 

30 „ .40 „ 100 „ 

„ 40 „ 50 „ 193 „ 

„ .50 „ 60 „ 97 „ 

„ 60 „ 70 „ 34 „ 

„ 70 „ 80 6 „ 

„ 80 „ 90 „ ■ 7 „ 

„ 90 „ 100 2 „ 



U ni myrieiijwnm en, axe. tQ.ba.mQxe prone t p cancer of the breast 

tha n the m arried^ and sterile wom^vl^the^ ^ EI.?y§,9- 

The TKHacy of these notions is shown by lS3!rT Sirkett by an analysis of 
100 cases ; 86 were married, and 14 only single. Of the 86 married 
women, 73 were prolific, 4 had aborted, and 9 only were sterile. In 
relation to lactation, there does not seem to be any marked coniiection 
between the imperfect performance of this function and the subsequent 
development of cancer ; but it is a notable fact that the disease is very 
rarely developed during pregnancy or suckling. 

Hereditary predisposition doQS, not seem to have nwich influepi.cp.iJX 
the production of breast- cancer. From collections of cases by Paget 
and Beb&’t, it appears that aboul^tie in six may be referable to some 
hereditary tendency. The general health at the commencement of 
the disease is apparently good in the great majority of cases ; and it 
is uncertain how far any causative influence can be attributed to 
depressive mental conditions, such as grief, or to temperament or 
occupation. 

o rigin ~ of th e disease i^^^ attributed tQ ^ome external 

injury,"jas ja J^py^gr. . pressure of a stay-boiie; there is abundant 
evidrace to justify this belief, and that any injury to the breast, how- 
ever slight in itself, may be the exciting cause of cancer-prodnetioh* 
But, of ninety-one patients in Paget’s series, only sixteen, or less 
than one in six, attributed the formation of hard cancer to injury, or 
any such local cause. 

Pr opnosis. — The average duration of life is about threi ^ 
th an rather more than four (P^el^raR^scirrhus is less 

rapid in its course than encephalold ; the rare form, colloid, growing 
tOL. II. . 2 G 
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slowly. Spirrlius also proceeds more slowly in old people ; tliere are 
^Egany instances where the disease has existed for ten or twelve years, 
and in one instance, as related by Sir B. Brodie, for twenty-five years. 
Encephaloid proceijds most rapidly in young and constitutionally healthy 
women. Generally, it may be stated that the younger and more 
healthy the patient, and rapid the course of the disease, the prognosis 
should be proportionately unfavourable. 

Treatment. — The hygienic and medicinal treatment of cancer of the 
breast, and its removal by operation, whether by excision or some 
other method, are two principles of treatment ; cficli of which has its 
advocates, and to the exclusion of the other and opposite principle. 
Some Surgeons would treat all cases medicinally, and according to the 
natural cojirse of the disease ; others would, in all cases, extirpate the 
disease by operation. It is unnecessary to point to illustrations of these 
opposite views in the practice of Surgeons, present or past. 

The truth, as in many other matters, lies between these two extreme 
rules of treatment. TJjc intermediate plan has reference to the indi- 
vidual case, both with regard to the local condition of the ctincer and 
the constitutional power of the patient. 

Assuming a case to be thus iaeligiblu. following 

plan of treatment should be pursued. The disease being a perversion 
of nutrition as manifested by a reprodm;tive growth, the pathological 
and rational indication of treatment rcmedially would be, to rectify 
this deviation of the nutritive process so as to arrest the growth of 
cancer, and possibly lead to a predominance of the reverse process, — 
absorption, and thence the eventual disappeai'ance of the tumour. Any 
such control over the formative or vital changes in nutrition, or over 
the chemical changes of the nutritive material — any such mode of 
jBirresting cancer-growth, is quite beyond our present knowledge of 
physiology and patliology, in respect to this process. It only remains, 
therefore, for the practitioner to avail himself of such knowledge as 
experience has supplied. A genial ly^jmtritio us as the phrase 

goes, will suggest the object to be attained, inTIie selection of dietetic 
resources ; but it is absolutely necessary to watch and discover, imeach 
case, what particular articles of diet are most suitable for the improve- 
ment of the pfttient’s general nutrition, and may have any marked 
influence on the progress of the disease. Anodynes,, ^ppUad..topii 3 ia.lly 
and administered internally, not only relieve the. severe and 

longed suffering incident to this disease ; but these medicinal agents 
are important adjuncts to our dietetic resources, in procuring sleep and 
repose of the nervous system, requisite for a more healthy nutrition. 
Thus, narcotics, and in particular the preparations of opium, are highly 
advantageous ; while conium ointment is, I think, the most soothing 
topic^ anodyne, although aconitine ointment or belladonna plaster 
may be equally so in 6ome cases. The preparations of ether — sulphuric 
and chloric — and chlorodyne, are most efficacious for the relief of 
paroxysmal pains of a neuralgic character ; and here quinine and iron 
are serviceable, as tonics. But tonics have ;^robably_ yfijLjdeeper 
remedial value. Iron may have some restorative influence in proportion 
to the cachexia, which plainly denotes a morbid blood-conditi6!h/ diie 
element of which is a diminution of the red-corpuscles. Quinine ig 
remedial in sustaining the general circulation, and thus i?!>uppljr,i^ 
the pabulum of an improved assimilation p while stomachic tonics, 
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as gentian, calur^a, and humnlns lupnlus, aid the digestion'or primary 
assimilation of food. 

There is, therefore, apparently a running connection between these 
known measures, — a nourishing, well-selected diet, anodynes, and 
tonics, and they congtitute the principal resources of the hygienic and 
medicinal plan of treatment, in respect to Cancer. By combined 
observation and judgment in the application of this plan, and by pur- 
suing it perseveringly, doubtless many cases of scirrhus of the breast 
have been kept in abeyance — and life prolonged far beyond the average 
period of duration in this form of Cancer-growth. 

extoUeA jas ., having an almost or absolute 
curaiiyfejsfficacy. Various means have been employed ; the slack air- 
cushion of Dr. Arnott, or plasters, which, besides supporting the 
tumour, may have some medicinal influence in arresting its growth. 
But the pretensions of this method are, I believe, now renounced, and 
indeed any such applications are generally discarded. The arrest of ^ 
reproductive growth, as cancel*, is not to bo accomplished simply by 
mechanical repression of the tumour ; nor, in the face of its inherent 
power of growth, can the tumour be made to undergo absorption. Any 
apparently successful results of tliis principle of treatment have been 
altogether exceptional and probably, therefore, were due to other 
concurrent causes of cure. 

Z7Zcera£e(i cancer must be treated as any other . open .abrCt uncord- 
ing to ifsTvaVyihg condition. Si otyjhirig, should bo ,_inet ^ 
and cleansing lotions of chloride of zinc^ pebmpganate of potash, 
or carbolTiFlinMT conjunction with sedatives, such as morphia, 
conium, or 'belladonna, to allay pain. Hemorrhage may be restrained 
by the ice-bag temporarily applied, or by means of astringent powders 
or lotions, such as tannin or tincture of the perchloride of iron. (Edema: 
of the arm, in the advanced stage of the disease, can be somewhat 
relieved by moderate bandaging and elevation of the limb. 

Condjimn.^ /gvourghlp. /or .() 2 mrqMmh . — In proportion to the purely 
loc al aniLisol ated con diiion^of ;thQ . 

favptlrable — in relation to the prolongation of life. This local state 
carries with it a commensurate share of constitutional power. Hence, 
the 6 yly stage of cancel *. w.hen it is as yet small a nd movable, ,jyith- 
ont ..a dKesi ons or im|)lications '3urrpuuding_pai^ — eifii£Xr-mU4;h0 

inte^ menF^/ a dhbsTon" or nlgera^^ or the lymphatic . glauda* by 
enlarge menirand rTiTdm^^ — and consequently when there is litUe or 

constflarti bnal breast, may be reiimvjad-».with^-4i^ 

favourable prospect of prolonging life. Mr. Birkett extends this prin- 
ciple to'bdme degree of advancement in the progress of the disease ; as 
even then offering an advantage, compared with allowing it to run its 
course. Accordingly, an operation may be undertaken with advan- . 
tage when the disease has extended to the skin without infiltrating 
the cutaneous tissue to a wide extent, when ulceration has taken place, 
and. even when the axillary lymphatic glands are distinctly indurated 
and somewhat enlarged. 

for — The following general rules . 

repre^nt the co'^itions, local and constitutional, wherein the balance 
of ^ advantage is clearly against operation. They are thus stated by 
Jaiae^ Fa«et : — (1.) In wrell.marked chronio cancers. in 

> f feysona, probabilitr. tbat-opBraijon will add tn nnm-. 
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fo rt o r the lengfcli of life is so tha t its ris k had better not be 

iS5curre3^ ¥hese are wherein the operation may be longest 

survived ; but also in which, without operation, life is most prolonged 
and least burdened. (2.) In ches where the cachfixiauiM:j^^ 
stitational disease is more than prnpnyfir^TiqfQ tY> Innal the 

operation would too probably be fatal, in its own consequences, or by 
accelerating the progress of cancer in organs more important than the 
breast. For similar reasons, and yet more certainly, an y wellrgr onnded 
suspicion of , internal c_ance.iLWQnM.^^ to operatyn. ( 8. ) 

If there be no we^ighty reasons for its ,pfirtcrmance, ope ration shou ld 
be avoided in. all patients wfese^ner%l,]ifi^ can- 

cero us diathosU— wp 

fat, overrfed, ojr intemperate persons ; .and,..indefid,..in.^y-4^^ 
which, being peculiar to individuals, would render them unfavourable 
subjects for other surgical operations. 

T/ie probahilify of cancer recurring in situ^ after removal of the 
original growth, by operation. — This question is twofold ; it relates to 
the proportion of recurrent cases, and as to the average period of 
immunity, before the return takes place. Experience shows that, in a 
large proportion of cases, the disease returns ; generally, also, in two 
or three years, as Sir A. Cooper and Sir B. Brbdie both observed, and 
'^vith a fatal termination. But, from Mr. Baker’s tables, it appears 
that, in forty- two per cent., cancer of the breast returns within six 
months after operation ; and Paget’s and Lebert’s series of cases each 
show that the period of immunity is seldom extended beyond a year. 
This interval of freedom is not prolonged by the previously short 
duration of the disease; recurrence taking place generally not later 
after early than after delayed operations. With regard to the state of 
the tumour, and of the lymphatic glands at the time of operation, 
evidence is wanting in confirmation of two received opinions : — that 
return of the disease, and death, will bo more certain and speedy, if 
the cancer he adherent to the skin, or in a state of ulceration ; and, 
again, when the axillary lymphatic glands are involved, and removed 
with the cancerous breast, that recuiTonce and a fatal termination will 
be accelerated. • 

The prohahility of prolonging life^ hy operation. — The statistics col- 
lected by Paget, 8iblcy, and Bakery -.espectively, are here to the point. 
Paget states, that of 139 cases, seventy-five were not submitted to 
operation, and of these the average duration of life was forty-^ight 
months. Of sixty-four operated on, the corresponding average was a 
little beyond fifty-two months. Sibley finds that the average duration 
of life in unoperated cases was about thirty-two months; whilst in 
those submitted to excision of the breast, it reached fifty-four months, 
— a relative difference^ still more in favour of operation. Baker’s table 
shows that the average was forty-three months, against fifty-five 
months, — a relative difference more nearly corresponding to that 
shown by the first series of cases. But the period of the disease^ 
submitted to operation, makes a very important difference in its result/ 
Thus, in the first two years of the disease, the proportion of deaths 
has been found to be much less in those operated on than in those 
were left to nature and other treatment ; being in the former less 
eleven per cent. ; in the latter more than thirty per cent. The 
duration of life in cases not operated on^ was eighteen years ; hx th&m 
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operated on, a little beyond twelve years. The temporary* relief from 
suffering should, however, always be taken into account irf consideriffg 
the advisability of operation ; and that the progress of the more rapid 
cases is retarded by operation. 

The comparative advantages of excision^ and removal by caustic 
applications, may be thus summarily stated. The one method is expe- 
ditious, attended with little suffering, and certain of removing the 
whole of the diseased organ ; if the operation be performed suflBcieiitly 
free of the disease. The treatment by caustics is tedious, attended 
generally with excruciating pain, and very uncertain in its operation. 
In cpmparing the results of the two methods upon the constitutional 
progress or local recurrence of the disease, there is not a balance of 
evidence in favour of either. Both are commonly followed By a return 
of cancer in situ, or its development in distant parts. 

Recurrent cancer of the breast, — CaTj^ ger IP 

s ubseque ntly implicate the glands j or in_^.9_gl^and 
previous* affection 6T the cicatrixV secondary cancer, tEe^TGsease 
may reappear in some interna organ, — the lungs, bones, liver, or uterus. 
More rarely, the disease returns in the opposite breast. The species 
of recurrent growth, in any situation, is almost always the same as the 
primary cancer, — scirrRus. Cicatricial scirrhus presents itself in the 
form of scattered tubercles or buttons of cancer-growth ; a very cha- 
racteristic appearance. The period of return is uncertain ; sometimes 
before cicatrization is completed, and having the character of a can- 
cerous ulcer ; or not until after some weeks or months of completed 
cicatrization, then having the tubercular form in and around the cica- 
trix, and the nodular growths undergoing cancerous ulceration. Re- 
current cancer may, or may not, run its course more rapidly than the 
original growth, but it is said to bo less painful and exhaustive. 

The operatiQn..Qf still justifiable^^ eye^n t^£ gr 

fourth re^api>paFance of cancer^ in orde^^ s^iiSfering j provided 

the constitqtlip.P^ power of the patient seem sufficient "lo sustain life. 
I tbihs removed with some advantage a largo Tiiffer^tiTar^ca^ 
cicatrix, and subsequently the whole of the axillary glands in a bunch, 
from a lady, whoso breast I had previously completely excised ; but, 
after sbe had again enjoyed a temporary respite, the disease returned 
a second time, in the form of a n«*^alar shield over the pectoral muscle, 
and when last I heard of her she was in a dying state. 

The cure of cancer of the breast, or in other parts, is sometimes 
said to be possible, probable, or certain, in some instances. Of course 
this question, as to the result of any case, implies a previously correct 
diagnosis, — that no other kind of tumour has been mistaken for cancer. 
Then, if by cure be meant the arrest of cancer-growth, in the natural 
progress of the disease, aided perhaps by local ajad constitutional treat- 
ment, undoubtedly there are rare such instances, — the tumour becom- 
ing quiescent, perhaps disappearing, and even in the stage of ulceration, 
cicatrization has taken place, and the ulcer remained healed. But this 
apparent termination of the disease is only temporary, although the 
period of cessation, in scirrhus for example, may continue for months 
or years, — to ten or twelve years, and life has been prolonged to 
eighteen or twenty-five years. Tet there is probably no single, 
authentic case of permanent recovery ; cancer-growth has at length 
i*eapp^ed in the part originally affected, or as secondary cancer in 
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BOine other'part or internal organ. Inflammation, and its destructire 
consequenc^, suppuration and sloughing, have also proved curative, 
for a time, in rarely exceptional cases. If, again, by cure be under- 
stood the non-recurrence of cancer after its apparently entire removal 
by operation, such true cure may not be impossible, but it is highly 
improbable in a single instance. Extirpation, therefore, cannot be 
regarded as a final remedy for the disease. The reasons which justify 
recourse to operation rest upon other grounds, already explained; 
namely, as to the temporary relief from suffering, and the probable 
prolongation of life ; the risk from the mortality of the operation 
itself, in proper cases, not exceeding six deaths per cent. 

Opeeation of Amputation op the Breast.— Whatever may he the 
disease, whether a cancerous or non-malignant tumour, removal of the 
breast is performed in the following manner: — The patient lying down, 
and chloroform having been administered, an assistant holds the arm 
away from the affected breast, sufficiently to put the pcctoralis muscle 
on the stretch, and define the breast on its axillary border. The Sur- 
geon introduces a breast-knife on the axillary aspect of the breast, and 
makes a senii-elliptical incision below the nipple, varying in its extent 
according to the size of the tumour ; this incision is made first, that its 
course shall not be obscured by blood trickling down from above. A 
corresponding incision is then made above the nipple, thus including 
the nipple and an elliptical portion of integument. The portion re- 
moved is small compared with the size of the tumour, but the integu- 
ment remaining as a bag after operation, contracts eventually so as 

Fig. 771. 



not to be superfluous. The breast is then dissected out from below 
upwards, the knife being carried slopingly around the organ down to 
the fibres of the pectoralis, along the axillary aspect of this muscle, 
and thence upwards under the tumour, to meet the upper incision. 
(Fig. 771.) Care should be taken not to make a button-hole in the 
skin; a blemish which may be avoided by directing the edge of the 
knife towards the tumour, in detaching it from the integument, below 
and above. 

A b^ must be removed more extensively thai? when it 

is the seat of non-malignant tumour. The jneiaions should be carried 
BO as to iimlud^ any apparently affected portion of integumeuTpamd i 
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prolonged upwalNis towards the axilla .when necessary, to, allow the 
remoy^Jjfj^Tny affe In* removing the tumour, the dis^ 

section should be carried wide of^ the disease and fairly into sound 
tissue around, in order to completely extirpate the diseased mass. It 
may be more convenient, in concluding the operation, to extend the 
axillary junction of *tbe incisions, so as to reach any diseased glands ; 
their connection with the breast will enable the Surgeon to drag them 
out of the axilla, when they can be readily detached by successive 
touches with the knife. If the glands be removed after the breast, 
they may be seized with artery-forceps or a^vulsellum, and dissected 
out. The operation-wound should bo carefully examined, to see that 
no part of the gland or affected portion of cellular texture remain 
behind. 

Non-malignant tumour of any kind, and which does not involve 
the whole of the mammary gland, may admit of removal by suitable 
incisions, without including the nipple. In several such cases of 
mammary tumours, I have thus succeeded in preserving a comely 
breast. -■ f ./ 

Arteries bleeding must be tied or twisted; they are principally 
situated towards the axillary aspect of the -wound. Sometimes, in, 
removing the tumour, it may be desirable to secure the vessels as they 
are divided, in order to prevent the loss of blood when the patient was 
previously exhausted, and to enable the operator to see his way in 
applying the knife, whon the tumour is unusually large and vrfscular. 
At the same time, the subclavian artery should bo compressed by an 
assistant. If the tumour removed be non-malignant, only one or two 
vessels may have to be secured ; removal of a malignant tumour will 
probably necessitate the ligature or torsion of numerous and large- 
sized arterial branches, which are supplied to this more active form of 
growth ; and venous haornorrhage may require control. Cold ablution 
will generally arrest any oozing hcemorrhage, arterial or venous. The 
lips of the wound should then be brought together by points of fine 
wire suture ; and the support of two or three strips of plaster, with a 
compress of lint and a bandage, will prevent any subcutaneous hsemor- 
rhage and bagging in the loose integument. Primary union sometimes 
takes place, and in a few days ; but more frequently this union is 
spurious, and the wound opens partially at least, with suppuration, 
and heals by granulation. Secondary hasrnorrliago may necessitate a 
reopening of tho wound, and the application of ligatures. JEventually 
a sound, puckered cicatrix is presented ; or perhaps a recurrent form 
of growth, when the original tuiJlonr was malignant. 

PcjNCTiONAL Disordeus OF THE Breast. — (I.) Abnormal secretion of 
Milk , — This disorder relates to the age of the woman, and is unasso- 
ciated with pregnancy. The breasts of old women have been known to 
secrete milk ; and it has formed at a very early ftge, — eight years. In 
some women, reputed virgins, the breasts have secreted a troublesome 
quantity of milk; and I have seen tho lacteal secretion excited in a 
woman nearly fifty years of age, after sexual intercourse; she having 
borne eleven children. 

. (2.) Excessive lacteal secretion^ or Oalactorrhoea , — The milk may be 
constantly dribbling away; or the secretion may continue after weaning 
suddenly^ or at the termination of the proper period. This undue secre- 
tioR ^.suppressed most effectually by the application of the extract of 
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belladonim^ spread thickly on. lint, and placed over th€ whole breast or 
^th breasto. Sedatives and tonics have also some degree of beneficial 
influence *in arresting the secretion. 

(3.) Deficient lacteal secretion^ or Agalactia^ depends either upon an 
organic imperfection of the gland, or on constit^jtional causes. The 
secretion will probably be excited by the application of the leaves of 
the castor-oil plant to the breast, by warmth and moisture, and by the 
stimulus of the act of suckling. 

(4.) Congestion with MilJc. — This state seems to depend on a secretion 
of the more solid constiiJlients of the milk, without the serous ; thus 
favouring an accumulation of thick milk in the lactiferous ducts, 
instead of the escape of the secretion being facilitated by a due ad- 
mixture of fluid. The breast acquires an enormous size, and a stony 
hardness, resembling scirrhus. But the sudden appearance of this 
large tumour, and its occurrence during lactation, probably when this 
function first commences after parturition, are sufficiently diagnostic. 

Lacteal congestion of the breast proceeds very slowly and igenerally 
terminates in inflammation and abscess. 

This affection is usually confined to one breast; and the gland 
having regained a healthy condition, performs its function healthily 
after a subsequent parturition. 

The treatment consists in strapping, and the application of an oint- 
ment qf iodide of potassium or iodide of lead ; gentle aperients and 
tonics. 

Diseases of the Male Breast. — The mammary gland in the male 
exists in a rudimentary state ; occasionally only some development of 
glandular structure taking place. Soon after birth, the organ becomes 
tumid, and a slight secretion forms within the ducts. This naturally 
ceases, or may require repressive treatment. At puberty, the gland 
again enlarges, is painful for a few days, and then subsides. Irritation 
at this time may induce inflammation and abscess. Or, in the adult, 
some slight wound or chafe near the nipple will, perhaps, give rise 
to abscess, of which I have seen two instances ; in one the axillary 
glands became enlarged, and threatened to suppurate. A remarkable 
sexual excitomept may also occur in such cases. 

Ilypertrophy of one or both breasts is sometimes produced in men of 
delicate constitution ; the glands enJ^^ging sufficiently f^o resemble the 
bosoms of young girls. Treatment of any such natural conformation 
will scarcely succeed in reducing this annoyance. 

Ttimoiirs^ of the same species as those in the female breast, occa- 
sionally form in the male breast. Cancer is the most frequent growth, 
and it appears generally between forty and fifty years of age. The 
treatment of morbid growths presents nothing peculiar. Amputation 
of the breast is perfo^^med in the same way as for the removal of the 
female breast, but the operation in the male is less extensive. 

Anomalies of Development, in the Female and the Male Breast. — 
(1-) Absence of the Breast is recorded both by Sir A. Cooper and 
Froriep. Congenital deficiency of the Nipple has also been met with. 

(2.) Supernumerary Breasts are of more frequent occurrence, though 
rare. Most frequently, one supernumerary gland has been found; 
sometimes, two such glands; rarely three — constituting, with "ttud 
normal glands, five mammee. The situations of an abnormai 
are various; usually being near to the natural breast, and where 
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breasts have beSn developed, they have ranged in parallel pairs, one 
above the other on either side of the thorax. But an extra breast" haa 
been found in the axilla, on the back, on the abdomen, in the groin, or 
on the outer part of the thigh. Thdse glands, thus oddly situated, 
have been known t(j secrete milk. Supernumerary Nipples also some- 
times occur ; two to each natural breast, both nipples communicating 
with the gland and passing milk. Several extra nipples have been 
developed on one breast. 

' The male breast is liable to similar developmental anomalies. Thus, 
four nipples have been seen. Deficiency of one or both nipples seems 
to be unknown. 


THE ABDOMEN. 


CHAPTER LV. 

INJURIES OP ABDOMINAL PAEIETES, AND VISCERA. 

Injuries of the Abdomen are of almost equal concern to the Civil 
and Military Surgeon. Their leading practical distinctions are as 
follow. 

Contusion op the 'Abdominal Parietes. — The extent of structural 
disorganization produced by contusion varies considerably ; the ab- 
dominal muscles being lacerated possibly, while the skin remains 
unbroken. The ordinary appearances of Bruise are presented, in most 
cases, and the usual symptoms of Shock in a greater or less degree. 

The caxiso of contusion may be various occasions of external 
violence — such as a blow or kick, or gunshot injury. Shock may either 
soon prove fatal or pass off ; and the bruise may gradually disappear, 
or be succeeded by abscess,^T by peritonitis and thence a fatal 
termination. After recovery, the abdominal wall sometimes becomes 
atrophied at the seat of injury, predisposing to the oocurrence of 
ventral hernia. ^ Rupture of the abdominal muscles is sometimes 
produced in the same way as contusion ; or occasionally by violent 
straining efforts, or the force of tetanic spasm. 

The treatment has reference to the recovery from Shock, by a 
moderate administration of stimulants ; followed by the ordinary 
topical applications to a braised part, coupled with rest. The contin- 
gencies, inflammation and its consequences, or hernia, occurring with 
or consequent on the abdominal contusion, must be treated in accord- 
ance with these conditions. 

Wounds of the Abdominal Parietes differ in no particular from the 
same injuries elsewhere, and the treatment mast be condnoted on 
cwdinaw principles. Thus, in Military practice, the Surgeon may have 
to deaf with wounds from a sword-cut, or a bayonet-thrnstj — ^not 
penetrating the abdomen. Gunshot wound, limited to the abdoxoinal 
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wall, is not^unfrequently met with ; as a bullet woundr passing beneath 
%e skin aj^ound the abdomen for some distance. This injury is 
attended with a slight blush of inflammatory redness in the course of 
the ball, with in(lui*ated swelling and tenderness; resembling the cord 
presented by an inflamed lymphatic vessel. A peculiar fine crepitation 
may, perhaps, bo felt under the finger, along the^ track of the ball ; 
this being due to the admission of air, or as an after- symptom, arising 
from emphysematous sloughing. Subcutaneous gunshot wound is 
more often produced by a round bullet, which is easily deflected from 
its course, rather than by a conoidal ball, which generally penetrates 
in a straight line. Treatment, in the first instance, must have regard 
to the ball, which should be extracted, when it can be plainly felt 
• and fixed •under the finger ; an incision being made, if necessary, 
for the purpose of removing the foreign body. Hsemorrhage seldom 
proves troublesome, unless, perhaps, when the internal mamm’ary 
artery, the epigastric;, or the circumflex iliac artery is wounded; 
and then the bleeding may bo arrested by ligature or torsion, the 
wound being enlarged, if necessary, to reach the vessel. Peritonitis is 
very apt to su}>ervene, and must be treated accordingly. This compli- 
cation, and the liability to visceral in jury from contusion, accounts for 
the greater mortality — somewliat over eight per. cent. — from noq-peno- 
trating gunshot wounds of tlie abdomen, according to the experience 
of American Surgeons in the War (18G1-65), as compared with the 
results 6f similar wounds of the thorax, or even of the head, when the 
injury is confined to the scalp. 

Abscess sometimes forms in the abdominal parietes, and may spread 
extensively. It arises usually from contusion, the presence of a ball, 
or other injury ; but I have seen wide-spread parietal suppuration 
proceed from the irritation of a foreign body — a bean, impacted in the 
vermiform appendix of the cfccum, whitdi lay in contact with the 
abdominal wall, as if a spontaneous effort of elimination. Carbunculap^^ 
abscess also I have known to occur in the abdominal wall. Treats 
ment of abscess in this situation presents, nothing peculiar; except 
that it should be opened early, lest matter burrow into the perito- 
neum or the pelvis. But a deep incision might afterwards induce 
hernial protrusion. 

Inj uries iMin ucATmo the Abdomtn^. Viscera. — The ama ml 
tovis of"affy"sucli injury are those ^'Shock— severe and p^lonfc d. 
coupled witli^ tli£^ collapse arising frqm internal heQmnrrhage. The 
pa llidi ty of countehaiicc anxious expression, The _cold pe^s "of 
f^^Qp, and^jbhready, feeble pulse, are sufficiently significant symptoms. 
Wit^extpniiiVelnterxial haamorrhage there may be perceptible dnlne ss 
on percussion. 

injury, of different abdominal 
viscera ; they are somewhat diagnostic of the organ implicated, but 
depend also on the causes of such injury. 

Ti le caugeg in question are rnptnre frorq pontns ion^ and pe netratin g 
wo uiids ot thTe abdomen. Cimtbhmm AE necess arily occasioned by; a^vere 
; the pARSf^gR x^f a cai-t-wha d..arrofla ihe abd^j^ypprij or 
compression bety^en thfi bnfferfl pf \.wn way^carri^gea, known as 
Buffer-acciSfeVls ;^aii3 in Military practice, the brushing action odLa 
so-called wind-contusion, or the di rect ppunding of jBLSpent 
Biuptora of any one of the viscera, and extensive internal hasmorjc^if^ga^ 
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are not necessari^ attended with any mark of contusion oa bruise, aa 
an outward sign of this internal injury. An abundant layer of fat in# 
the abdominal wall, combined with thick clothing, seems to form a 
buffer of yielding resistance, which may prevent the production of' 
a bruise. In one s^ich case, a stout female, who had been brutally 
kicked in the abdomen by her paramour, died in a few hours from 
collapse. I found a large collection of black clotted blood in the 
abdominal cavity, but not a trace of discolouration in the integument. 
Penetrating Wounds are commonly produced by a stab or a pitchfork 
accident ; and in Military practice, by a sword-cut, or bayonet-thrust, 
a bullet, or other gunshot injury. 

Rupture^ or Feneiniting Wonnd^ of Different Viscera. — The Stomach . — • 
The diagnostic symptoms are v omiting of blo ody with, perSSp s. the 
esca pe, of gome of the contents of tlio stomach in the case, of a wound. 
But the stomach has been ruptured^ almost completely across near the 
pylorus, and no blood appeared in the vomited matters. The situation 
^'Ud dep th of a iminnd will help to determine the diagnosis. T^ene-* 
trating gunshot wounds of the stomach are singularly fatal, as 
shown by sixty-four cases w'hich occurred in the American War of the 
Rebellion ; only one instance of undoubted recovery is reported. 

T he Bpwelfi , — Simihrr symptoms are diagnostic; the passage of 
bloc^A-in the stools^ and . the escape^.Qf . fjecal nia^ throh^ghTSTwou 
Somntmios the intes^^^ can bo found on the penetrating 

ins trume nt. Extraj^a^s^ipn into the abdominar cavity 

is a^nded with mstant excruciating pain, radiating over the whole 
abdom en f rom the seat of injury, arid extreme collapse. Bu t a 
punQiaiKeL^iaiL..a^ wound ojjthe infe lijies in 

extent, or as thus diminished by muscnlar contraction, may not allow of 
extravasation; the roucims protruding thr.Qugh the mu,s.gnlar. 
coat and occluding the aperture, while the equable pressure of the 
abdominal viscera against each other further prevents any escape from 
an intervening wound. From elaborate experimental observations by 
Professor Gross, it would appear that the direction of a wound, — ^ 
having this limited extent, — in relation to the axis of the intestine, is 
of no practical consequence ; whether such a wound bo longitudinal, 
transverse,^ or oblique. A lji.cerated.wp.und of larger 


d s.. .tp clp^e ^the aperture. The absence oFthe charac- 
teristic pain and collapse, as symptoms of feculent extravasation, is, 
therefore, no conclusive evidence that the bowel is neither ruptured 
nor W^mided. KmpWma^ 

es^e <yf..,flatps thmagkJl!B..mtesfan»l into the sal^eritongal 

cel mlar tissiLe . Com mencing, usual] j. in one 05 the! e tHer '~nanlc^”the 
]^c^iafi3«p»g..6repjtotmg^swenri);£exten 

wniinal^iarieteaK.ajvd. BB3S^r%„towar43.,, tbs .ftsilla. Thin «ympf.Am 
the ^alt_alike o.f rupt ure or wou nd. In rare instances, feculent matter, 
or food, extravasated from the intestine or the stomach, has become 
encysted, and leading to the formation of abscess, has been safely 
o^harged «xternally. Thus, Archer relates a remarkable case in which, 
afw an incised wound of the stomach, with escape of alimentaiy 
Jn4tt^ into the peritoneum, an abscess opened in the groin, and gave 
of cabbage ; the patient recovering. A ball which has 
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lodged in the abdomen may be discharged per annmf When this hap- 
pens soon cafter the wound, it is probable that the ball directly pene-* 
trated the intestinal canal; but as occurring some time after the injury, 
' the ball has probably entered the canal through ulceration, or by the 
communication of an abscess where the foreign ^dy had lodged out- 
side the intestine. 


— Owing to the highjy yasculai^ nature of this organ, rupture 
or wound of its substance is attendecJ^ wi^’^copious heBmorrhage. and 
proportionate qpJUlap 3 o. A bilious dis c harge dis tingm w ouna o t 
t h e .1 iy er . Reco verj;^ frpm eitner^Trijux^ xn a 

considerable proportion of such cases; but ^fc^llowcd often ^ 
or hepatic^ abscess, and sometimes hy jaundice, or, as Bernard has 
sho\\ai7"s^1^aruie'3^ Tli'c *^^n-i57dcZ^«3/* alone may^be th^e, sea^t^of 

injury , and rupture or wound seems to have been alnaos£ alwa»yaIS^ 
The mortality of these injuries is much increased by additional injuries 
to adjoining parts ; such as fractures of the ribs, or lesions of the lung, 
diaphragm, stomach, and other organs; or by the lodgment qf. a ball or 
portions of clothing in gunshot wound involving the liver. 

The spleen — a fragile and highly vascular organ — is perhaps equally 
liable with the liver to rupture, and wound may occur ; either form of 
injury is attended with severe internal luemoirhage and collapse, and 
both are often fatal. But complete reparation may take place, as 
Legouest observes, in even some grave cases. Protrusion of tbe 
"Wounded portion of spleen has proved a favourable complication, by 
lessening the risk of haemorrhage internally, and of peritonitis. 

Th qjcidney s are sometimes ruptured or wounded. TTrogn^y^lj^ mietp,, 
ritiQit.Ql„l;dQia2j^uri»,ais.,ih^ ; although the secre- 

tion of urine may bo suppressed by complete structural disorganization 
•of tho kidney, and thus tlie absence of this symptom is no assurance 
that the kidney is uninjured. The jqgucape of urine thr oug b 
will at pftce indicate. ttixQ nature of this injury. Any injury to the 
kidney may induce nephritis ; and whra tbe, peritoneum iu-implicaied, 
uri ne esca pmg into that cayity, ..the case becomes almost hp^elejs^jf^^pj^ 
intense j^eritenitis. Otherw ise, l esions of tho kidney, 
coverable. 

Fke paricreas has occasionally boon tbe seat of lesion from rupture 


or wound, including gunshot in juryv^^and death is liable to ensue from 
haemorrhage or peritonitis ; but, more frequently, the accompanying 
injuries to other organs are the cause of death. 1 am not aware of any 
distinctive symptoms referable to injuries of the pancreas, for no func- 
tional derangement is appreciable. Inflammation around the injured 
part of this organ sometimes occurs ; just as a circumscribed hepatitis 


or splenitis may arise from wound of the liver or the spleen ; or a 
localized traumatic p:^eumonia, when the lung is injured. 

The Diaphragm is most frequently ruptured in connection with 
other organs ; it may also be penetrated by a stab- wound, by gunshot 
injury, or by a fractured rib without any external wound. The visceral 
complication is the fatal element in these diaphragmatic injuries* 
Hernial protrusion of the abdominal viscera into the thoracic cavity 
may take place ; or occlusion of the gap by the formation of a false 
membrane is a possibly reparative issue. 

Penetrating Wounds^ not involving any viscus — ^are disfSngnish^d 
simply by the absence of anv symptoms of visceral complication* The 
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escape of a small^ quantity of reddish serous fluid is the only positive 
diagnostic sign. Gentle examination with the finger will best an^ 
most safely ascertain the fact of penetration. 

Protrusion of Viscera — and vjith Wound of Viscera . — ^The former 
condition is a visceral implication of dangerous character; the latter 
condition is positively perilous. Both owe their vital significance to the 
great risk of peritonitis ; any extravasation of blood or the contents of 
certain viscera increasing this liability. 

Proty u sion oQ he^, omentum may 

be recogoiZieSjby^^ pyptrude^a^^ss. It^^sizgjs 

alw ays larg o as comnared with the aperibuxe f ,;5S:1 ;ujc^ 
and tlj 0 jrnargl£..j^^^ opcning cojostrisMilg 
visc us, a neck o r pejAmicIe whickjs ,oyerX^i4 

hy tEe^®S^‘ The aperture and peduncle can be easily discovered by 
gently raising the protrusion with the fingers. At^first of a bright JTpd 
colour and gli stening peritoneal aspect, the jnass.^^opn,^^^^ dull 

looking^d purple from conge after warda blacks >and flaccid 

as gaqggreno supervenes. 

Woun5^f,aj;)roti'uded intestine is denoted by thejescapo pf fjEecal 
matter„ja.ad.,fl 9 ltps ; the characters of the wound also are peculiar, and 
vary according to its sTze. A p unc ture, or ap incision tvv^o py. ,thrpo 
line s in length y is attended. w’itli eversion or prplapsn.s, pf .the muppps 
meipbrane ; which, closing the aperture, prevents tho escape of fecaieiit 
matter. An incision l)eyond four lines in length evinces some ten- 
dency to protrusion of the mucous membrane in the form of a lip over 
the margin of the cut; but thus allowing the discharge of feculent 
matter. 

Oon^g^exktGSiJ^^ — All injurie s of the Abdomen impli- 

cating the viscera, whctlier by Rupture or Wound, are „ .a pt,r in ^pnijA 
degr ee^ tg^be fcUQwed..by...EGritQnitis. Penetrating Wounds of the 
abdominal cavity have also this liability. Butuif implicating the 
stomafdi.p 2 Lilite^tiner in pariiou^ ; and iX attended 

with jthfi_escapo„^,Qf _ the cantents theso^viac^^ iata-^thav-peritoneal 

cavity, the danger peaches its maxinium. On t he other hnnd, nil 
injpiegjiaiie.,a to . rcpaxatioa.,„bX., 

union, and w ithout the extravasation of intestinal or other matter. 
Oerfcain^pinaj£kahle cases of suc^epara^ are on reepyd. Thus, John 
Bell refers to the case of an extensive lacerated opening of the ab- 
domen, in the person of a peasant boy who had been gored by a bull. 
The intestines — unwounded — protruded, and were replaced. The 
poor lad came the next day on foot three miles from his village, 
carrying in the skirts of his shirt, and in his hands, a great bundle of 
intestines vrbich had again protruded ; they were again returned, the 
wound was neatly sewed, and the patient recovered. A madman stabbed 
himself with eighteen deep wounds in the abdomen, with a long and 
sharp. pointed knife ; eight of the wounds penetrated the cavity of the 
abdomen, and touched the stomach and intestines, as shown by the 
vomiting of blood and its passage by stool. Yet the man entirely 
recovered in two short months. In another paroxysm of madness, 
eighteen months afterwards, he threw himself from a high window 
and died upon the spot. Post-mortem examination revealed the im- 
portaht series of facts; — that the liver, having been wounded, had 
ai&ered in its middle lobe to the inner surface of the peritoneum ; 
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the jejunum having been wounded just below th!e stomach by an 
4ncision haJf an inch in length, across the gut, this portion of intestine 
lying deep was not pressed against the inner surface of the abdomen, 
but remained in close contact with an adjoining turn of the jejunum — 
the two turns of intestine had adhered together, ctne showing 4ihe scar 
of the wound, the other being untouched ; the right side of the colon, 
wounded by an incision an inch long, had united and adhered to the 
inner surface of the peritoneum hy about a score of long thread-like 
tags of false membrane, issuing from tlie inner surface of one of the 
largest scars in the abdomen. But these favourable results, however 
encouraging in apparently desy^crate cases of penetrating abdominal 
wounds, are yet exceptional. I n bv the greater 
cases, the patients die, a nd e specially when the srnaU intestine is 
wounded; owing to the more frequent extravasation of feculent matter 
into the peritoneal cavity. Thus, during the American War of the 
Rebellion, out of about 6^)0 cases wherein the abdomen was the seat of 
penetrating wounds implicating the intestinal canal, fifty wgre recog- 
nized lesions of the small intestine, yiriuei pally from gunshot injury ; 
and of the latter, there were only five cases of recovery. But out of 
eighty-nine cases as clearly wounds of the large intestine, in a con- 
siderable proportion relating to the cajcum aird ascending CiSToiT^lorTo 
the descending colon and sigmoid fl'oxuro, in particular, the ' p"&,ti(ittt)s 
survived ; with re^gard to the transverse colon, the recovferiC''S were few.' 
Wounds of the jejunum and the ileuin are more often multiple, passing 
through the folds of these intestines, and consequently arc most dan- 
gerous. 

Teeatment. — Bupinre of any abdominal visQus — wit bouf^ wq ^^ p4 0^ 
the abclqminal wall — suggests only two incHcations^ the 

restoration from c and tluLEt:?.t^'iction of j^xirayast^^^^^^ 

of blood or fecukuit matter, in order to prevent the .supervention^^ 
Pe riiom tis. Tlie one indication may be f u 1 ti J 1 cd hy a j 
mi nitration of stimulants, witli ptber Incasurc^s to Induce reaction; tjjp 
other majf Jperhaps ,bc^ acc^^^^ by rest and s ed all vy s . ' *’'T) i n 

grain ooses, or the liquor oyui scdafivus, should ])e*'gT^n -fmiy 

lioufs,.,SO as to keep the jiaiiont under its influence ; hydi:Qnyaiu<j^v4wnd 
and potash, to allay sickness; wbilaJlia diet must be restxiXiteA.jt^ 
spoonfuls of cold beef-tea, with barl^’- water and. ice^ and no aperient 
medicine given for some days. A. mild enema of gruel and castor oil 
will then be advisable, 

FenetraMiig womul of the Abdomen, not involving any viscus, 
should be closed in the ordinary manner of a wound in a loose and 
movable part. A few yjoiiits of suture must be introduced to steady 
the edges of the integument in apposition, aided by a suitable position 
to relax the abdomirjal muscles ; but the precaution of a compress 
and bandage will be requisite as a support, to prevent the risk of 
visceral protrusion. It is this liability which has led to the more 
recent use of quilled sutures, or of twisted sutures, for the deeper 
coaptation of the divided muscles. In gupshot vround, the presence 
of a foreign body, as a ball, portion of clothing, or piece of bone, may 
allow of a superficial examination with the finger or probe, in order to 
remove it from the w^ound ; but no deep exploration should evdr ba, 
made, with the view of extracting any foreign body from fiae cavity 
of the abdomen or pelvis. Jn^y a-abdominal hae morrh age is anotbier 
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complication which may attend a penetrating wound, or, follow as 
secondary haemorrhage. Some viscus is involved, the blood^proceeding^ 
from a branch of the epiploic, the mesenteric, the gastric, or other 
arteries ; or from the substance of the viscera. When, the^s^urce of 
haemoiT^ge^can be discovered, as a .distmet jetting stream of bjpod 
upo n the finge r intfeduced within the cavity of the abclomen, it .will 
be jus tifia ble to proceed to control the hlt'eding by ..torsion or ligature ; 
enlarging the wonud, if necessary, for this purpose. Successful cases 
of this kind arc not unknown. But ^nerally the., SA.rgQun...m.uaJb bo 
content with having recourse to tlie ordiiiafyT.iUJmastatics ; rp^t» 
gents, and the efficacy of opium, with the topical .iufiucnce of .caldylDy 
means of an ice-bag. Ycn c^sectio n, although still practised by French 
and German Surgeons of large experience, and witli whom, I concur, 
Is denounced oy men of equal authority in America, — as testified by 
their practice in the War of the Bebellion. Witli regal’d to intra- 
thoracic haemorrhage, their judgment respecting blood-letting is no 
less adverse. 

Protriision of any viscus, commonly a yiovtion of intestine or omen- 
tum, must be met by early reduction, IxiFore signs of strangulation 
have supervened. Relaxation of the abdominal muscles, by position 
and gentle manipulative*pressnr(i, is the rule to be observed. A pedun- 
culated constriction of the protrutled mass may bo overcome by 
slightly enlarging the aperture with a pro))e-poiiite(l bistoury or hernia- 
knife. If adliosions have taken place, they may bo detached,* when 
recent and slight ; but when firm and extensive, they had better bo left 
alone, rather than endanger the bowel by any forcible separation or 
cutting division ; and ihe Surgeon must be content with relieving the 
constriction, — thus conforming to the usnal rule, with regard to this 
complication, in the operation for str.angulated hernia. In returning; 
the part, the direction of pressure should be toyvards the abdominal 
cavity through the aperture ; lest, otherwise, the protrusion be slipped 
between the muscles, leaving the neck unrcMluced. Having entirely 
returned the part into the abdomen, the finger should not follow it 
further; the gut or omentum may remain more safely placed near the 
aperture, that in the event of sloughing there shall be a free vent- for 
the discharge. An ixiflanied^siatp of thp protrusion cCues -e^^nira- 
indicata J-ta re^d uction ; but gan^cne of the intestine must be_fcreatcd^ 
on a di ffere nt principle, — an incfSion to discTfarge The" t he 

pro trud ed portion^ and the formation of an artificial anus. G angr enous 
om entunT shou ld be. ,a’pmpved by excision, tlie urferics liaving lbeea 
each separately ligatured ; and the stnmp“"of the- mass removed should 
be left just within* the wound, as under similar circumstances in the 
operation for strangulated hernia, and for the same i-easoiis. 

Wound of the intesHne modifie s the trcatm cnt^aj£Qrdiny as tp whether 

howel be protrude d o r p iot. vVbn rid of the intestine 
irus ion is outeS reacE and the_dliscliflj: ge of fa;caL.iriiittoi- innst ibc facil l- 
tated. The patien t should bo laid in such a positio n that the contentiji nf 
th'e'i ntestine^alT escape'thr6 ttp^' 'the"S ^ ternal wou nd in the a bdomioal 
•v^l; lyiDS Lon the injured’^ip m ajL^gSEIIIS^nrdsi;!‘^ 
to ^he openin g, or the reenmb^t attitude, with the knees drawn np, 
may best facilitate the discharge from a wound near the umbilicus. 
Cousideriag the risk of feculent extravasation, and the consequent 
peril, this mode of treatment, by position, is open to question. lArge 
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experience; would Beexa to show.iJtmtjwhen the^ 

pjjDtTOBio the . general, close the^ intesjfeipal 

wounds, by Butux’C — i.e. practise enteroraphy ; ha ^ng enlarged the 
abdominal opening, if necessary, hy^h exp to find.the 

seat p^esllnal Tesloh*"^ Kecourse to ehlieroraphy, "under tb cirouin- 

stances, was more or less expressly sanctioned *by Legouest in the 
Crimean War, by Lobmeyer in the Danish War, and by Beck in the 
Franco-German campaign ; and exploration with enterography is 
strongly advocated by Dr. Otis, from the results of numerous cases 
adduced in his comprehensive “ Surgical History of the American 
War ” (1861-05). But ^think that objectigns to this mode of trout- 
ment should not bo oyerlooteidi forj as the intestine remains withih 
th e aBd dmcn, in searching to find the wounded part, faecal extravasa- 
tion is very apt to occur; and more especially if perdhance several 
folds^of “ the bowel be penetrated. Wound of the intestihe, wiiTi 
irusion^ is a condition respecting the treatment surgical 

authorities have also held a difference of opinion. Clo sure pf th e 
wound w ith sutures — :Q]Q^ter 9 raphy— an^^^ reduction ^ pf ...the 
portion of intestine just into the cavity of the abdpme^_QQ 3 Pisl^ 
the plan of treatment generally applicable. The sutures, according to 
Traverses observations on animals, soon become coated over with a 
layer of lymph, and ulceration taking place inwards, they are even- 
tually detached and fall into the intestinal canal ; while the line of 
incisidn uniting by adhesion, leaves a firm cicatrix. For this purpose, 
it is necessary to bring the peritoneal margins into contact, as the 
source of adhesion. The needle used should be a fine round needle, 
and the sutures, fine round sewing-silk; the whole thickness of the gut 
should be brought together, into even apposition, and the sutures 
^clipped off close to the knot. To avert any tendency to the escape 
of foccal matter in the intervals of • this interrupted suture, the con- 
tinued or gl over^s sut\u :e will be preferable for a wound of any. 
extent ; observing i o pass the thread fi’om within outwards, and from 
without inwards, alternately ; thus to invert the lips of the intestine, 
and bring tlie peritoneum into contact. Whe n retur ned into the 
abdomen, the gut is loft ,pe^ tbo externajl^aperture, to'^alTow "oTTree 
discharge in the event of slougliing. abdo minal w ound, if ex - 

teps ive. may be depeiad^ ni 

opeiii^. ■ 

Another plan of ^ti^atmeiff which has been recommended by some 
Surgeons ofcxperience, consists in reduction of tlip , protrujicd portio n, 
just bgitp the abdomen, without closure of the ^wound in the gut, and so 
that the two apertures, intestinal and puyietol,, sJiall gorres^ond and He 
in contact. Adhe^ioji_takinjr placja„.HQtwemjbbe,-J^^ 
artificial anna- is formed; The alleged advantages of this ' procea ure 
are : the absence of ^sutures, as foreign bodies, and the prevention of 
feculent extravasation incident to the mechanical closure of an in- 
testinal wound by sutures. The mechanical efficacy of sutures is, 
however, now no longer a question. And the obvious disadvantages 
of attempting to form an artificial anus are : the liability of feculent 
extravasation pending adhesion of the two apertures, subject also to 
alteration of their relative position; and the sad inconvenience eePj# 
permanent artificial anus in any part of the abdominal pafietes. • Bu.4 
an Extensive and transverse wound, or a lacerated wound of the 
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testine, cannot bo closed effectually by suture ; it will almost inevitably 
reopen by slougbing ; and a wound of intestine already gangrenous is 
unfit for reduction. In these exceptional conditions, the formation of 
an artificial anus will be expedient or unavoidable. 

of wounded i^M with or without pro- 

trusion, is the same as that of rupture^^^TThe principle being to prevent 
any peristaltic action which might- disturtTthe proccgs of reparative 
adhesion, opium should be administered to confine the bowels for a 
week, when a castor-oil enema may be given. During this period the 
diet should be sparing and exclusively fluid; subsequently, a small 
quantity only of light solid food may be gradually allowed for two or 
three weeks. • 

Protrusiohs of other abdominal organs have been dealt with by 
excision or ligature. Portions of the spleen, or of the pancreas, have 
thus been removed, and successfully. 

Traum^x^c Peritonitis. — I nflammation of the peritoneum, conse- 
quent oil injury, whether contusion or wound of the abdomen, or 
arising from extravasation — feculent or alimentary, bilious, urinary, 
or sanguineous — is denoted by certain characteristic symptoms. Pain 
and great tenderness on the slightest pressure, spread from the seat 
of injury “over tlie abdomen, accompanied with tympanitic distension 
and resonance on light percussion. A d ry to ngue, which soon becomes 
br own , constai^ nausea or vomiting, and obstinate constip^Tdri^ aro 
the main gastro-intcstinal symptoms. The patient lies recumbent, with 
his l yieos drawn up to relax the abdominal muscles, as the easiest 
position; he b reathe s enti roly by thorax, the abdomen scarcely 
movmg with cacIT respiration ; and the expr^gsipn of countenance is 
anxi ous, w ith perhaps a nipped appearance of the nose, — owing ap-* 
parently to dilatation of the nostrils and a bleating action of the 
alar cartilages, in connection with the short and hurried breathing. 
A distressing hiccup often adds further embarrassment ; so that the 
patient speaks with a panting and broken voice. The pulse is rapid, 
small, and hard, often fooling like a wire drawn under the finger; in- 
creasing rapidly to 100, 120, or more beats per minute, it becomes 
proportionately weak and irregular as vital power declines. Effusion 
take s place in to the cavity of the peritoneum, and resonance isTEcn 
exch ^g eil for, dulness on pei<<?ussion ; commencing in the flanks, 
where the fluid portion first accumulates, and gradually extending over 
the abdomen, as it increases in quantity. The .lymph effused, com- 
mon ly of gre enish-yello w * colour, may be fibrinous and plastic in 
character, fitted for adhesive reparation ; or corpuscular and curdy, 
with an abundance of yellow serum, or sero-purulent fluid. TUe 
periton eal sufface is more or loss injected, both in its visceral and 
parietal aspects ; the tint of redness and form 8f vascularity varying 
in different parts of the membrane. Peritpnitis after abdominal injury 
begins jasually in- about twenty-^ur. hours, or from that to three days 
subsequently; as acute inflammation, it may run its course rapidly, 
in either of these periods or longer, and sometimes it assumes a cTironio 
form. Plastic or reparative peritonitis is of a sthenic character ; cor- 
puscular, and especially purulent, peritonitis is of an asthenic character, 
and jspeedUy fatal. 

Treatment. — These two general characters of Peritoneal inflam- 
xnation indicate the plan of treatment. In both forms of the disease, 
VOL. II. Sl H 
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the measurefii to be adopted consist ia jotdcalj^looda^ by me ans 
of l eeche s scattered over the surface of the abdomen^ and warm lox^ n- 
tationsl cbup]ed^jSjjijJli,ibQ,ad^ pill, 

every four or sixhours, in order to prevent effusion beyond that 
requisite for adhesive reparation, and to promote absorption* Neither 
local depletion nor warm epithems proved efficacious in the numerous 
cases of traumatic peritonitis during the American War of the Rebellion ; 
but the continued influence of ice over the entire abdomen was often 
used to subdue the peritoneal inflammation. The action of mercury in 
relation to 'inflammatory effusion may be open to question ; but in 
traumatic peritonitis, the early administration of opium is specially 
advantageous, by controlling tho peristaltic movement of the intes- 
tines. The hypodermic injection of morphia is a valua'ble resource 
when opium would be rejected by^tlie stomach ; but opiate suppositories 
have a more direct effect upon the intestine. Purgatives, during tlio 
inflamiga^ry^,st§gp arc xuseless or injurious, the constipation depend- 
ing on tlio paralyzing influence of peritoneal inflammation ’tyver the 
peristaltic action of the bowels. In the case of wound of the bowel, 
thi^ state of quiescence is necessary for reparation, and Nature’s 
provision for that purpose. Beef- toat-and^ other fluid food should bo 
the o^nly form of nourishment given during this period. Iced soda- 
water of*T)arley-water seems to allay sickness, which may also be 
combated by hydrocyanic acid and potash, in draught, taken occasion- 
ally. At tho end of about a week any feculent accumulation may bo 
removed as a source of irritation, by tho gentle action of an olea- 
ginous enema. In asthenic peritonitis, depletion should be moderated, 
and the vital power must be soon sustained by wine, brandy and egg 
mixture, or other stimulants, and light nourishing food. 

Chronic peritonitis will require tho continued influence of mercury, 
with blistering of the abdomen and mercurial ointment dressing, to 
remove the lingering effusion. Compression, by means of an abdominal 
support, may also promote absorption ; although I have had no ex- 

f erience of the gypsum-bandage, which Neudoerfer recommends, and, 
believe, employs in the acute stage, for the suppression of inflam- 
mation. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

HERNIA. 

Hernia is a generic term, signifying the protrusion of any organ from 
its natural cavity; such protrusion occurring through a natural or 
accidental aperture. Thus we recognize Hernia of the brain, through 
an opening in the skull; of the lung, through an opening in the 
thoracic parietes ; of a portion of intestine, omentum, pv other 
abdominal organ, through an opening in the abdominal wall. The 
protruded part is covered by the integuments, which overliebthe aper« 
ture and course of the protrusion; and this structural eondition tna^/ 
be said to distinguish Hernia from Prolapsus, which is simply jad 
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tmcovered and exposed protrusion of any organ, as of the# uterus ori 
rectum* Hernia and Rupture are frequently used as synonymous 
terms ; but the latter term would imply some breaking or laceration 
of the textures resisting at the seat of visceral protrusion, a lesion 
not necessarily connected with the production of Hernia. 

Abdominaj!/ Hekkia may be considered, in its General Pathology 
and Treatment ; and that of the various Special Forms of such 
Hemiee. 

Situations of Hernia. — The various apertures naturally existing 
in the abdominal parietes offer structural facilities for the protrusion 
of the viscera ; while apertures accidentally existing as malformations, 
or formed by injury or disease, also favour the occurrence of Hernia. 

Taking the former as the more common and normal, or anatomical 
situations of Hernia, they are ; above Pou part’s ligament — through the 
inguinal canal ; belOw the ligament — through the femoral canal ; 
through the several apertures of the pelvis ; — in front, through the 
obturator hr thyroid foramen ; through the arch of the pubes in the 
perineaum ; below, — into the hibiuru pudendi, by the side of the vagina ; 
behind, — through the ischiatic notch; through the umbilical aperture; 
or at other parts of tht^ abdominal wall, in ventral, epigastric, and 
lumbar Hernia3 ; and through the diaphragm. 

Names of Hernia. — Distinctive names are given to abdominal 
Herniao, according to their anatomical situation ; the viscus protruded ; 
the period of life at which the hernial sac is formed ; the stage of 
protrusion; and the pathological condition of the hernia). Thus we 
recognize by their situation; Inguinal hernia, Femoral or Crural hernia, 
Obturator or Thyroid hernia. Perineal hernia, Pudendal hernia, 
Vaginal hernia, Ischiatic hernia. Umbilical hernia, Ventral hernia — at 
the linea alba, or the linea scmi-lunaris, Epigastric hernia, Lumbar 
hernia, Diai)hragmatic hernia. The protruded viscus gives names; 
Intestinal hernia or enterocele, Omental hernia or epiplocole, their 
combination being Entcro-opiplocele ; hernia of the stomach or Gas- 
trocele; of the bladder or Cystocele. Conner/ hernia, and its 
variety. Infantile or UncAjsted hernia, relate to The formation of the 
hbrnM ’^&hc*by the persisfciit patency, from birth, of the vaginal pro- 
cess or sheath of peritoneum in the tunica vaginalis testis ; the one 
condition signifying complete j^ency of this sheath ; the other, its 
closure at the abdominal orilico, leaving the sheath open below, and 
into which the hernial sac descending, the tunica vaginalis encloses 
the sac — forming an encysted liernia. Capipleie and Incomplete hernia 
are teriias having reference to the stage of protrusion ; inguinal hernia 
incomplete, oi* within the canal, is named bubonocele, and when - 
complete, scrotal hernia in the male, labial in tho T e male . ’ The patho- 
logical condition of hernia gives rise toTiIghlj^ impol'tant practical 
distinctions ; redufcible hernia, irreducible hernia, incarcerated and 
st ran^ lated hemieer 

GiNERAL Structure of Abdominal Hernu. — The Hernia consists 
of a peritoneal sac or pouch, with a corresponding portion of the 
abdominal parietes, and the sac-contents. 

Sac. — The sac is a prolongation of the parietal layer of peritoneum, 
from the aperture in the abdominal parietes ; but this prolongation is 
of tyiro distinct kinds in its relation to a Hernial protrusion. The sac 
naay be produced in two different ways ; either by gradual protrusion 
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mud distension of the peritoneum under pressure of the protruding 
organ, — forming the ordinary, a QQuired hernial sao ; or it may be a pi^e- 
existing vaginal process of peritoneum, left open after birth as a mal- 
formation, into which sheath an organ protruding, it thus becomes a 
Fig 772 * hernial sac, — the congenital hernial sa c. Both 

kinds of sacs are illustrated by inguinal herniae. 

A hernial sac consists of two portions : the 
hody^ or dilated portion, the lowest part of which 
is sometimes named the fundus ; and the neoh^ 
or constricted portion, the abdominal opening into 
which is named the mouth of the sac. These dis- 
tinctive terms are convenient for c^scription, and 
practically important. Varieties. — The ^ac m^ be 
absent in certain structural conditions of hernia ; — 
if the protruding organ bo naturally pa rtially un- 
covcred by peritoneum, as the ca)cum or bladd^; 
in hernia within the abdominal cavity, as by pro- 
trusion through the mesentery or the meso-colon, 
or by the formation of an adventitious band of 
false membrane constricting a portion of intestine ; 
from rupture of the sac by violence ; or as the 
result of ulceration. On the other hand, two 
sacs may have formed, both having protruded 
through the same aperture, constituting a double 
may be placed behind (Fig. 772), or within the 
other.t Occasionally, the sac may be bifurcated. J The ncch of tho sao 
sometimes consists of two constricted portions ; representing tho 

I 

* Hoy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 1 335. Double inguinal lioriiia — oblirpio, on tho right side, 
showing two sacs, an anterior and a postc'.rior. The fo/nier has a smaller mouth, is 
elongated, and is tonr inches in longtli. The 2)0.sterior is larger, and nearly 
globular, and has a wider mouth, be ing an inch and a quarter in its ti ansverso 
diameter. Tho spermatic vessels (veins varicose) and vms delerens are attached to 
the back of this sac and tlie lowe^r part of tlio anterior sac ; and the epigastric 
artery makes a wide circuit, passing round and to the inner side of the necks of 
both sacs. The patient was sixty-eight years old, and there liad been symptoms of 
strangulation for three days ; a small hernia had been returned on the U/t side, and 
one could be made to descend on the ri^it side by coughing, but could bo very 
easily returned. The syrai^toms of strangulation biicoming urgent, operation was 
performed on the Uft side ; and an cuiipty sac was found in the inguinal canal. 
Death took place tho next day ; and then the smaller anterior sao, on the i:ight 
side, was seen to have been jmshed into the abdomen, togetlier with a portion of in- 
testine, strangulated by its neck. This had probably occurred in reducing tho 
intestine from the larger posterior sac. Bee also Guy’s Hosp. Heports', vol. iv. 
(Sir A. Cooper.) 

t Bee Ibid., 1291. Femoral hornias; a larger old sac, a recent sac above, in 
the usual situation of fpmoral hernia ; and two or three small sacs near the sides 
of the old one. At the hack of this specimen, and near the mouth of the recently 
protruded sae, on its outer side, directly over the femoral vessels, there is the 
appearance of another small peritoneal protrusion. A portion of the ileum, just 
the diameter of the bowel, was strangulated; the intestine above the strictured 
part is distended, that below being of its natural size. The patient, a woman, 
having symptoms of strangulated femoral hernia, an operation was performed, 
and on opening the lower sac, it was found empty ; the upper recent sac, which 
confined the portion of strangulated bowel, was not opened, but tho stricture 
at Poupart’s -ligament was divided, and the contents of the sac svere reaklUy 
returned. Death ensued in 'six hours. (J. Hunter.) > 

t See Ibid., 1288. A large inguinal hernial sac; at its lower part 
into two pouches of equal size, one lying behind the other. (Hunterian.) 
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natural anatomical condition of the surrounding parts, — as the ex- 
ternal and interkal abdominal rings, in complete, oblique inguinal 
hernia; or, the original neck may have slipped down wfth a fresh* 
protrasion, forming the “ sacs aux collets of French authors. I 
have thus seen thre.e necks produced, or corresponding constrictions, 
in a large scrotal pmontal hernia. These thickened rings vary in 
position with relation to the axis of the sac, as Cloquet observed ; 
being transverse or oblique, according to the more or less equal 
descent of the sac. The rings consist of fibrous indentations of the 
peritoneum ; and sometimes they pass inwards as duplicatures, form- 
ing septa or partitions, dividing the sac into two cavities, which 
communicate by a central aperture. Occasionally, an incomplete ring 
has a corresponding semilunar valvular fold, within the sac; or form- 
ing an almost complete septal division. (Fig. 773.) • 

Structural Changes -in, the Sac , — The size, shape, and textural con- 
dition of the peritoneal prolongation vary according to the period of 
its formfition, in the acquired hcr- 

Fig. 773.* nial sac. Commencing as a small 
digital depression, it assumes the 
shape of a funnel, and then that 
of a finger of a glove. These forms 
arc, liowever, somewhat dependent 
on the region in which the hernia 
is developed. At this cai'ly period, 
the entrance to the sac is larger 
than the body, — there is no true 
neck, and strangulation of the pro- 
truded organ cannot occur. At 
length the sac, reaching tissues of 
less resistance, undergoes dilata- 
tion and acquires a spherical 
shape ; while the entrance be- 
coming proportionately constricted 
and puckered, forms a nock of variable length and 
calibre, so that strangulation can occur. In this state, the sac may retain 
the originally thin, transparent texture of peritoneal mejnbrano ; but it 
soon becomes adherent to adjoining parts. Organization takes place, in 
bot^tha^hody. ai^d the neck of sac, more particularly in the latter 
portion. The ^sub - serous cellular tissue is the principal seat of these 
tex tural change s. They consist in the formation of new blood-vessels, 
increasing the vascular appearance of the peritoneal surface, and a 
contractile induration of the cellular texture, attended with a marked 
diminution ov^ disappearance of the fat, although the person be very 
fat. This textural transformation of the peritoneum is evinced by 
thiclg^ni ng and opacity of the sac, especially ilg neck. Contraction 
follows to some extent, and even obliteration, when the hernial 
protrusion ceases. The peritoneal transformation acquires a fibrous 
and less vascular character, and the consequent induration may be 
cartilaginous, or even ossific, in the form of plates. This is the state of 
an old hernial sac (Fig. 774), and the contraction is most notable when 

* Roy, Coll, Surg. Mus., 1287. A large inguinal hemial sac ; showing also a 
double cavity, formed by a transverse crescentic fold or partition from its posterior 
wall. (Sir A. Cooper.) 

f Ibid., 1289, Thickened sac of old inguinal hernia. (Liston.) 



Fig. 774.t 
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the sac has not been subiect to hernial protrusion for some time* As 
affecting the neck, such change is at once perilous ^nd curative ; the 
•one, by inducing strangulation, in the event of a hernial descent of any 
organ; the other, by leading to obliteration of the neck of the sac. 
During all these changes in the structural condition of the sac, the 
visceral layer of peritoneum, which invests the jjrotrusion, retains its 
thin and transparent texture, with its polished, serous secreting sur- 
face, — in contact with that of the interior of the sac, whenever the 
hernial protrusion descends. 

Ahdoniuial Parietes — and their Structural Changes, — The layers of 
different textures, constituting the abdominal parietes, through which a 
Hernial protrusion successively passes, form what are termed the covers 
ings or investments of Hernia, in addition to the peritoneal sac. The 
aperture "or apertures in the parietes, through which the protrusion 
begins, corresponds to the neck of the sac. Both the aperture 
and the coverings undergo remarkable changes, which may almost or 
altogether efface the original anatomical characters of these parts. The 
changes here referred to are partly mechanical, and partljj textural. 
The hernial aperture becomes altered in shape, assuming a circular 
form, and enlarged, while its relative position is gradually displaced, 
and usually towards the middle line ; two apertures thus forming one, 
as that of the abdominal rings in oblique*' inguinal hernia. The 
coverings of hernia gradually become stretched and loose, so that 
the skin appeJirs redundant and wrinkled, when an old hernia is 
reduced. Textural cluinges consist in thickening and induration of the 
parietal aperture ; and in the obliteration of the individual characters 
of the coverings, which are more or less fused into one, and with 
which the sac is consolidated. (See Pig. 774.) All these changes 
result fr6m detrusion and pressure by the hernial protrusion, operating 
mechanically on the parts, or inducing textural degeneration and 
atrophy ; or textural transformation may bo the result of inflamma- 
tory adhesion, — consequent on the constant pressure of a truss-pad, 
a blow, or excessive manipulation. The general atrophy which the 
coverings of hernia undergo is not shared by all 
alike ; for often the subperitoneal cellular tissue 
becomes loaded with granular fat, looking like 
omentum, but enclosing the sac. Sometimes cysts 
form around tho^sac ; either as the result of obliter- 
ated abortive heriial sacs, according to Cloquet’s 
description, or as an independent cystic develop- 
ment in the subperitoneal cellular tissue. Thus, 
then, the whole Pathology of Hernia must be re- 
garded as a more important aspect^ of study than 
its pure Anatomy. 

Contents of the Sac — and their Structural 
Changes, — All the abdominal viscera are severally 
subject to Hernia, though not with equal fre- 
quency; the pancreas, it is said, alone excepted. 
The contents of a Hernial sac, therefore, vary con- 
siderably. Theyjare usually the in testine or o men- 
tuni conjointly or singlyq the small int^SneppartTculai^^ ffStrm , 

♦ Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 1297. Portion of jejunum, which was strAUghbl^d iu 
an lunbilical hernia. CJohn How6hip.i ^ 
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more probably tban any oth er owing to its long 

mesent^b attachment arid its Hanging near the abdomii^al apertures 
through which hemia3 commonly take place — ^namely, the inguinal ai^d 
femoral rings. The quantity of intestine protruded may be small, — a 
knuckle of intestine (Fig. 7 / 5 ), or not even the whole of its circum- 
ference (Fig. 77(p, or it may extend to several feet in length. 
O mentum^ varying in quantity, is folded together, or perhaps matted 
into a cylindrical mass ; when unfolded, it has a triangular or fan 
shape, the base being below and the 
apex upwards at the abdominal aper- 
ture. Old herniated omentum loses 
its peculiar ramified adipose cellular 
texture, and becomes consolidated; 
fiho veins assuming a somewhat vari- 
cose condition. Sometimes apertures 
form in it, through which a coil of 
intestine passing, strangulation may 
happen within the sac. Cysts, oc- 
casionafly, form in the omentum, 
and into which the intestine may slip. 

When intestine and omentum co- 
exist in the sac, usually the omen- 
tum descends in front, and will be 
found to enclose and conceal the intestine,* on opening the sac. This 
is explained by the situation of the great omentum, which barigs as an 
apron from the greater curvature of the stomaoli, immediately behind 
the abdominal wall ; and thus also omentum is more often protruded in 
umbilical and inguinal than in crural hernim. Occasionally, other 
viscera are herniated ; the stomacli, liver, spleen, caecum, sigmoid 
flexure, or other portion of the colon, bladder, uterus, ovaries, or ©v^n 
the kidney. Serous fluid, of a yellowish or brownish colour, and 
traijgp arent, is always found within a hernial sac, but in very variable 
quantity. tTsually only sufficient to lubricate the interior and contents 
of the sac, this fluid may be the principal constituent, amounting to 
several ounces, and distending the sac. It is copiously secreted when 
the sac is inflamed or the hernia strangulated, and most abundantly in 
inguinal hernias. 

Adventitious or false membranes, forming adhesions^ are met with ; 
either as the product of inflairfmation in strangulated hernia, or as the 
result of changes in old irreducible hernia. The situation, length, 
thickness, and density of these adhesions present many differences of 
appearance. Thus, adhesions may have formed between the interior of 
the, sac aiid-its coiffbuts, in the shape of uniting bands, or as bridles 
across the sac from one side to the other, imprisoning the contained 
viscera ; or again, adhesions may have taken place between the latter, 
as _ ^tw een^f\fcD: ggiis^of ^ or between^intestine and omentira. 

• Roy. Coll. Siirg. Mus., 1302. An unreduced strangulated femoral hernia ; in 
part only of the circumference of the bowel; showing also contraction of the in- 
testine before the strictured part, and dilatation of the part behind it. The patient, 
a Woman aged thirty-five, had a rupture for several years ; this was reduced from 
time to time, until on one occasion symptoms of strangulation set in, and continued 
after reduction had been accomplished; straining and vomiting reproduced the 
herniar yhich now could not be returned. An operation was proposed by the 
Surgeon,* Mr, Thomson, and refused. (Hunterian.) 


Fig. 776 .# 
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Tho ^neck of the sao is frequently the prin cipal se at of adhesions. 
(FigTTT?.), Parietal sand visceral adhesions not uSiiequenfly^ 
Barely, a ccunplcto false membrane may have formed, attached to the 
interior of the sac or loose in the cavity. Recent adhesions are soft 

and pliant ; old-standing adhesions are firm and 
unyielding. They are sometimes discoloured, 
as if blood-stained. 

Adhesion of the omentum across the sac, 
so as to form a distinct sac or cyst below the 
visceral contents, and in which fluid accumu- 
lates, constitutes the condition known as hjjdro- 
cele of the hernia l sac .. A considerable quantity 
of thus accumulate; some ounces 

or even pints. It is a rare structural alter- 
ation in the hernial sac; one only having 
been noticed by Curling, one by Boyer, one 
by Lawrence, two by l^ott, and two by Pel- 
lotan. Sometimes, a duplicaturo of the peri- 
toneum, corresponding to a constricted ring externally, forms a 
complete septum within the sac ; thus leaving a closed cyst, as Cloquet 
describes it, below the hernial protrusion. To these I can add one, 
formed in another way; by closure of the neck of the sac, after 
reduction of a strangulated scrotal hernia by operation. The compress 
applied to secure reduction, speedily induced adhesion of the neck of 
the sac, and fluid accumulated below in the body of the sac ; soon pre- 
senting the original appearance as if the hernia had returned. I 
tapped this scrotal sac, and drew off several ounces of brownish fluid 
which was not re-secreted. The fluid of ascites is apt to pass into and 
distend a hernial sac, as if a hydrocele of the sac. But this state is 
distinguished by the ready return of the fluid into the abdomen on 
compressing the swelling, and its escape again when the hand is with- 
drawn. 

Black spots, or brown and rod patches, sometimes beset the 
peritoneal surface of the sac, and of the visceral protrusion ; or these 
marks may be so diffused as to give a tawny hue to the whole 
peritoneal surfaces. These appearances are probably the result of 
ecchymoses, the I)lood having undergone various changes of colour. 
This condition might perhaps bo mistaken for gangrene. 

Loose foreign bodies are occasional^ found within the hernial sac ; 
they are usually round, smooth, and firm, varying in size from a pea to 
a chestnut, and single. They consist of a laminated fibrous envelope, 
with a central fatty nucleus ; apparently one of the glandulae epiploicoe 
detached, and encapsuled. Other bodies may be met with of a 
cartilaginous nature, and which are produced by the detachment of the 
plates which sometimes form in the walls of an old hernial sac. 

Strangulation. — The structural changes coincident with the strangu- 
lation of hernia demand special notice. The visceral protrusion is 
nipped and indented at the seat of strangulation — the stricture. Other 
changes relate to adhesions^ the state of the intestine^ or omentum^ and of 
the $erou8,Jiuid in point of its colour, consistence, and odour. Adhesions 

* Boy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 1309. The sac of an inguinal hernia ; showing firm 
adhesion of omentum to the neck, in the form of thick strong bands of fi^ge mem- 
brane. (Hunterian.) 
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have already been described sufficiently ; their situations, and their 
characters as receipt adhesions, compared with the old-standiug adhesions 
of irreducible hernia. Within a very short period plastic lymph may* 
have been effused, and even become vascular in twenty-four hours ; 
appearing as shaggy villi, or bridles, and sometimes having a cellular 
or a membranous form. The following changes take place con- 
currently in the state of the serous fluid and intestine within the sac, 
and are notably important ; the one as being an indication of the other. 
With strangulation of only a/e?o liours^ duration, the fluid is pale yellow, 
clear, and bright; the intestine is simply congested^ of a deep-red colour, 
and its texture elastic^ With strangulation of many hours' existence, 
the fluid is dark brown, but clear, and the intestine of a purple tint, 
but its texture still retains its elasticity. With strangulation of long 
duration^ or after violent and protracted taxis, the fluid rdfeembles a 
strong infusion of coffee, it is turbid, with blood and small coagula 
mingled ; the intestine is dark purple shading to black, it has lost its 


Fjg. 778.* Fig. 779.t 



peritoneal brilliancy and become dull looking, its texture is leathery, 
not resilient, infiltrated with blood, and often having flakes of lymph 
adherent to its surface. ^/NTith turbid scrum, of a dull brownish-yellow 
colour, mixed with blood, coagula, flakes of lymph, or rarely pus, and 
I^robably having a feculent odour, the intestine — ^having a blackish 
colour, dull appearance, and fleshy, softened consistence-^is approaching 
to a gangrenous condition; or it has already passed into sphacelus, 
when shreds of the peritoneal cj^c readily peel off. (Fig. 778.) With 
the escape of gas through serum, of the nature last described, bubbles 
are produced, and the intestine is ruptured, (Fig. 779.) 

In the natural course of unrelieved sphacelated hernia, the sae and 
%ntegumental coverings become inflamed, infiltrated with serum and 
pus ; crepitation ensues, either by the escape of gas from the sac or its 
formation in the decomposing textures externally, and gangrene of the 

* Coll. Surg. Mus., 1299. Portion of jejunum sphacelated; the strangula- 
tion having been so tight that minute injection could not pass into its vessels, from 
the portion of bowel within the abdomen. Adhesion of the strangulated part to the 
interior of the sac had taken place. (Howship.) 

t Ibid., 1305. Portion of gangrenous small intestine; showing a rent, ex- 
tending half round the circumference of the bowel. The margins of the opening 
are not ulcerated. The mark of constriction on the bowel remains, after strangu- 
^tm ; and, probably an imsiiccessful attempt to reduce, producing rupture. (Sir 
W, Bliatard.) ^ 
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skin supervening, the slough separates, and a n artificial anus is estab - 
lished, -A^t the same time, firm adhesion takes place #bet ween tli^ neck 
» oFTlie sac^ and the hernial aperture ; thus preventing the escape of* 
ftecal matter backwards into the abdomen. If the hernial stricture 
• were relieved at this or even an early stage of gangrenous intestine, 
and short of sphacelus, the intestine might not regain its vitality ; the 
portion of bowel remaining nii>ped and marked as by a band constrict- 
ing it. I liave thus seen strangulation of only half the circumference 
of a portion of intestine prove fatal after operation. 

Omentum passes through similar changes of congestion and 
gangrene; and, if unreduced, the sac and its coverings may slough, 
and the ]7ortion of omentum become detached, the patient making a 
good recovery. 

FeritayiULs coincident with strangulation, commences about the 
nock of the sac, and spreads over tlie abdomen. The pathological 
appearances arc not peculiar; an injected peritoneal surface, with 
plastic lymph of greciiish-yellow colour, agglutinating the intestines 
or overspreading tliem, and jmriform scrum accumulated in J-he cavity 
of the ])critoneiim. Fi*om 120 fatal cases of hernia, collected by Mr. 
liryant, it would appear that in about GD per cent, peritonitis with 
lymph -effusion is tlie ciause of death. 

Oaosks. — T he formation of Hernia depends upon a weakness of 
some point of the abdominal or ])elvic wall, and thus an insufficient 
resistance to the protruding pressure of the viscera, as subject to the 
compressing action of the abdominal muscles and diaphragm. Tlie 
causes of hernia arc, therefore, of two kinds, predisposing and 
exciting. 

(1.) Fredisposhuj causes. — >S/rzAclud^ui-^£edi spositiq ]; | consists in the 
natural existence of the various anatomical apertures in ihe.abdtnoinal 
, and pelvic wall^ corresponding to the normal situations of Hernia ; and 
congenital malformation is predisposing, chiefly as connected with 
coiigeiiital and infantile inguinal hernia ; or the predisposItToil m^ 
arise quite accidentally, from injury — ^by contusion, or by distension of 
the abdomen during pregnancy or dropsy, or as the result of disease — 
hy abscess or other weakening disorganization of some part of the 
abdominal wall. sqme^of the abdominal might be 

reckoned among structurally predivsposing conditions — c.g,, the ileum 
.having a long mesenteric at tachmei^, and hanging near tlm inguinal 
and femoral rings ; the omentum loosely hanging as a sort of 

abdcmiiriLal apron, when not tucked up to the right as in some cases. 

Gey ter al predisposition relates to sex, age, hereditary influence, and 
occupatloitr" 

Sex , — Males are far more subject to hernia than females. Mr. King- 
don estimates the proportion at 2 males to 1 female, for all ages and 
including every form of hernia. Out of a gross total of 90,880 appli- 
cants for trusses at the City of London Truss Society, 78,394 were 
males ; 18,492 females. In relation to the populations the frequency 
of hernia is uncertain ; the proportion has been estimated as high as 
1 in 8 of the male inhabitants of the whole kingdom, and 1 in 5 of 
the inhabitants of one district. In France, Malgaigne estimated the 
proportion as being 1 man in 13, and 1 woman in 62. In relation, to 
'the situation of hernia, males are more subject to inguinal, females to 
femoral and umbiHcal hernias. The relative proportion is^sliown bj 
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yaripas numerical records. <riius, from a collection of cases by Mr. 
Bryant, we find ^hat in 52 of inguinal hernia, all were m^les ; but of 
65 femoral, 13 only were males, and the remaining much •larger pro* 
portion, 52, were females. Of 8 umbilical herniro, however, 6 occurred 
in males. 

Age, — Differenq^s of opinion prevail respecting the liability con-' 
nected with the period of life. According to Malgaigne, hernia is less j 
frequent before the ago of 35 years than after that period; Birkettf 
affirms that, taking all varieties of hernia in both sexes, the majority/ 
are developed before 35 years of age. By reference to statistics, out* 
of 2343 cases recorded by Malgaigne (“L’Union Medicale,” 1854), 
555, or 23*6 per cent., were under 35 years of age, and 1788, or 76*4 
per cent., above that age. On the contrary, out of 9296 cases re- 
corded by Mr. Kiugdon, 5659, or 60*8 per cent., had commenced 
before the age of 35 years, and 3637, or 39*2 per cent., after that age. 
The great discrepancy between these results is easily explained ; the 
one series records the ages of the patients at the time of observation, 
the othor had reference to the ages when the hernia was first noticed — 
the essential cleuierit in estimating the relation of period of life to 
hernial pro tr usi on . 

Age in relation to tho sitimiion of Hernia. — It appears from Mr. 
Bryant’s collection of cases, 126, that with i*ogard to inguinal hernia, 
twenty to forty years of age is the period when tho rupture most fre- 
quently commences ; that in femoral hernia these ages are compara- 
tively rare, and that generally it begins between fifty and sovenly years 
of age. 

Age in relation to Sac . — Tho propoHion between males and females, 
subject to Hernia, varies considerably at different periods of life, owing 
to congenital predisposition. According to Mr. Kingdon’s statistics for 
1860-61, in the first five years of life, the proportion was 1409 males, 
and only 107 females; while in tho five years from twenty-five to 
thirty years of age, the ratio had changed to 846 males against 207 
females. 

Hereditary influence . — The children of ruptured parents are fre- 
quently affected in like manner. Both sexes evince an equal tendency 
to be thus influenced, in about the proportion of thirty-four per cent. 
This influence, paternal, maternal, or from both parents, is manifested 
mostly in infants under one y^r ; tho proportion being about twelve 
per cent, of the whole numb^ under that age. This fact is referable, 
apparently, to an arrested closure of the vaginal process of peritoneum, 
or of its ventral orifice, — in regard to inguinal Hernia ; and also to an 
abnormal elongation of tho mesentery; both of which, as congenital 
structural conditions, are probably much influenced by hereditary 
conformation. 

Occupation , — ^All persons are liable to hejnia ; but the labouring 
class is ^ subject, seemingly, however, irrespective of any particular 
trade or occupation. Comparing the twenty-five largest classes of 
occupation, arranged in the order of their magnitude from the census 
of 1851, with the numbers of each class who applied to the Truss 
Society during three successive years, Mr. Kiugdon finds that the 
number of such patients bears a direct proportion to the numerical 
magnitude of the classes to which they respectively belong, and not to 
the severity of the toil. 
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(2.) Exciting Causes, — Any sudden a'hd forcible diniinutign in tLe 
cap^igi^jof^the abdominal cayitj, resulting frQm the fcompresSng con- 
traction oP the abdominal muscles, may bo productive of hernia. 
He 35 .ce, it often happens in strained attitudes and postures of the body 
during the effort of any violent muscular exertion ; and, in particular, 
hard riding on horseback, violent running or jumping, acrobat per- 
formances and ballet dancing, high pitch singing, violent coughing, 
straining defalcation or micturition in connection with constipation 
or stricture, and in diffi(;ult parturition. The production of hernia may 
be sudden, but perhaps more commonly it is of gradual formation. 

llEumJiBLE — Symptoms, — A colourless, soft, compressible 

swelling or lump appears at some part of the abdominal parietes ; 
commonly in the groin, just above the middle of Poupart’s ligament, 
at the internal abdominal ring ; or below the ligament iilternally, and 
corresponding to the saphenous oj)ening. This tumour increases in 
size when the patient stands, and still more so when he coughs, and 
the latter act communicates an impulse more or less perceptible to the 
hand when placed upon the tumour ; on the contrary, it diminishes in 
the recumbent posture, and can bo made to disappear by gentle com- 
pressive manipulation in the direction of protrusion, — the contents of 
the hernial sac, with sometimes the sac itself, being returned into the 
abdomen, whence this procedure is dcnomiiiatcd the reduction of 
Hernia. The tumour will probably reappear, when the patient stands 
upriglit, and the pressure is removed from the hernial aperture. There 
is no pain or other sign of inflammation in connection with a reducible 
hernial tumour. 

Intestinal hernia^ — ejiferocolcy and omental hernia, — epiplooele^ pre- 
sent tumours having distinctive characters and which are tolerably 
I perceptible. Entcxncele is soft, compressible and elastic, uniform and 
f globular ; it yields a distinct and distending impulse on coughing, and 
a gurgling noise as it returns, suddenly, into the abdomen. Epiplqcele 
is doughy or harder, inelastic, and uneven or lobulatcd ; yields a less 
distinct and a solid impulse on coughing, and returns slowly, bit by 
bit, or as a lump, into the abdomen. Percussion cannot be trusted to 
\d^tinguish intestine from omentum ; for if there bo faecal accumula- 
timJft;;— solid or fluid — in the bowel, the sound elicited from that struc- 
ture, \?r from omentum, will be equally dull. Enttjrj^-jopiplQj^^^ forms a 
tumoiiriof -mixed characters, and this is^he more frequent condition of 
hernia ; examination fails to detect f he visceral nature of the pro- 
trusion, — Vhether it be intestine, omentum, or both. An accumulation 
of fluid in tfioi hernial sac will disguise the visceral nature of its con- 
tents, and simlulate intestine. Thus, in one case of apparently scrotal 
enterocele, I fotind, by operation, only half the diameter of a knuckle 
of small intestitie protruded at the external abdominal ring, and the 
sac distended with sei’ovs fluid. 

Various kinds of swelling in the regions of Hernia simulate that 
disease ; but their diagmjsis will be more usefully noticed in describing 
Special Hemi 80 . 

Treatment. — This may be mechanical and palliative, or operative 
and curative. 

(1.) Mecha/nical treatment consists in the reduction or return of 
hernia, by the manipulative procedure technically named thp Taxis j 
and the prevention o: its return, by means of a suitably fitting support 
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or Truss. The Constant wearing of such an appliance may, perhaps, 
lead to obliteration of the neck of the sac, and a radical Cure. Until 
a proper truss can bo obtained, a pad or compress should be applied, 
and retained in position by a bandage ; the spica-bandage being adapted 
for inguinal or fom#)ral hernise. 

Taxis . — Reduction is effected by placing the patient in the recum- 
bent position, relaxing the abdominal muscles by bending the thigh 
upon the abdomen, and then gently compressing the tumour with the 
fingers, back in the direction of protrusion. Sometimes, it has been 
recommended to empty the neck of the tumour downwards, by com- 
pressing this part between the finger and thumb, and then endeavour- 
ing to return the diminished neck through the ring. This method 
may be mpro practicable in an inguinal hernia than with *tho deeper 
neck of a femoral hernia. Inversion of the patient has sometimes been 
practised, in order that the force of gravity may aid the pressure of 
taxis, when that alone has failed. Jiut no advantage has thus been 
gained. • 

'uss , — The qualities of a Truss should be estimated by its light- 
ness, firmness, elasticity, and adaptation to the configuration of the 
wearer, with sufficient strength of spring to prevent the escape of 
the rupture from the abdomen. The instrument consists of a pad or 
cushion attached to a metallic spring, witli straps so arranged that its 
movements during the varied postures of the body may bo restrained, 
Bearing in mind these essential elements of truss-construction, a 
detailed description of the various 

forms of Trusses employed for the 780. 

different situations of licrnial pro- 
trusion will be far bettor under- 
stood in * connection with Special 
Hernia). The circular spring truss 
is, generally, the most suitahle 
form. The names of trusses, more 
or less in common use, are tlieso : — 

Salmon and Ody’s self-adjusting 
truss, which has a pad revolving 
on a ball and socket ; the Maidstone 
truss, with a sliding pad; Edw^^’s 
truss, with a revolving and sllmng 
pad ; Adams’s graduated pressure 
truss ; Arnett’s graduated pres- 
sure truss ; Colo’s truss, with a 
spiral spring acting on the pad ; 

Tod’s truss, affording more effec- 
tual compression at the internal 
abdominal ring ; Newson’s wire 
truss, affording more effectual se- 
curity against displacement; Egg’s 
truss, which requires no fastening; 
the Moc-Main lever truss ; the 
Tail-padded truss ; the Horseshoe- 
pad trugs ; and Bourjeaud’s elastic india-rubber belt and pad, wbicb. 
may be more conveniently used for children. 

measurements necessary to insure a properly fitting truss are 
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practically very important, and requisite for the SiSrgeon to know ; 
especially v\^en he has to communicate with the instrument maker at 
a distance, as in London from the country. Take the common forms 
of hernije — inguinal and femoral. The whole circumference of the 
pelvis must be measured, lest any perchance natural difference on one 
side should alter the proportion of the truss. Place the end of the 
measuring tape over the lower hernial aperture^ draw it in a^flaniEurg 
dir^tion upwards to about two inches below the crest of the ilium, 
thence round the back to the Same point' on the opposite side, slanting 
down again to tlie aperture, (^'ig. 780.) The size of the truss will be 
represented by the number of inches thus measured. The kind of pad 
— in respect to its shape, size, and attachment to the circumferential 
portion of the truss — must also be stated. Lastly, the kinH and side of 
the hernia. 

A truss having been applied, it should bo tested^ by desiring the 
patient to sit on the edge of a chair, with his legs wide apart, bending 
the body forwards, and then to cough. If, in that posture, and with 
such effort, the hernia still remains up, without any tendency to slip 
down behind the pad, the truss fits well, and will prove effectual under 
all ordinary circumstances. Tlic truss should be worn_dailj', and 
taken off enly at niglit. Irritation consequeiit*on continued pressiiro 
of the pad, may be relieved by washing the skin with spirit lotion, 
and substituting an elastic air-cushion for a while. A piece of adherent 
omentum may undergo inflammation, suppuration, and gangrene from 
the pressure of a tight truss, leading even to peritonitis. 

(2.) Operations for liadical Cure . — The principle implied by the 
cure of Hernia is the obliteration of the sac or its neck. 

Compression of the whole nock of the sac, by means of a well-fitting 
ttuBS, has led to its adhesive obliteration, in small and recent hernia, at 
an early period of life ; the cure also being safe and remaining perma- 
nent. But this proccdni'e must be continued for a considerable time, 
at least two years ; and then, as a precautionary measure, prolonged 
for two years more. 

The changes which the sac undergoes in the course of obliteration 
were carefully investigated by Cloquet. They consist of gradual con- 
traction and atrophy, with adhesion of the inner surface of the perito- 
neal protrusion. Commencing, nsual^j^, in the neck of the sac, the 
peritoneum contracts into folds, radiating around the mouth of the sac, 
which hero often becomes thickened; the whole having an opaque white, 
and wrinkled cicatricial appearance. Various modifications may bo 
found, in the form of small cul-de-sacs between the folds, or small 
canals between the sac and abdomen. Further contraction, followed 
by adhesion, at length obliterates tbe neck of the sac ; and the mouth 
may become adherent to the viscera which had boon protruded, espe- 
cially to an adjoining piece of omentum. The neck of the sac being 
reduced to a membranous or fibrous prolongation, the protruded por- 
tion is thus converted into a serous cyst — discontinuous with the cavity 
of the abdominal peritoneum. This cyst contracts upwards to the 
folds of the obliterated neck, at the abdominal aperture of the former 
^l^harnia. When closely connected with surrounding parts, the cyst 
j?contractB in breadth into an elongated cord. In either case Ahe walls 
become atrophied, thin, and. transparent, although sometimes they^ltre 
thick and opaque; tbe inner surface acquires a dull-looking, dry 
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character, unlike ]^eritoneuin, and adhesion takes place, obliterating . 
the shrivelled cyst, or leaving only a fibrous cord. If the sac was 
large, a transitional state may be found ; adhesion having occurred in 
parts, a multilocular cavity is temporarily formed. 

Various ^procedures have been devised for the radical cure 

of hernia, most of which having justly become obsolete may be here 
omitted. The object being to obliterate the sac or its neck, this may 
be accomplished, either by simple invagination of the sac and intogu- 
menF into the n^^eck, the invaginated portion acting as a plug and 
closing the neck by adhesion between it and the hernial aperture ; or, 
in addition to invagination, by the approximation and adhesion of the 
surrounding textures, thus producing further consolidation. Three 
operations ard practised, in accordance with these two methods ; 
Gordy’s and Wurtzer’s operations are simply iiivaginatioifis ; Mr. John 
Wood’s operation is, in addition, a comjyression of the houndaries of the 
hernial canal in its entire length. 

The performance of these operations will be described in connection 
with the treatment of higuinal and femoral hernia). 

The results of any such occluding operation are uncertain ; there is 
some risk of life, unwarrantable perhaps in order to remedy the purely 
mechanical iiiconveriiencS of a reducible hernia; and greater uncertainty 
as to a permanently successful result, without the inconvenience of 
continuing to wear a truss for protection against a relapse. 

Iereducible Hernia. — T his condition signifies simply that the con- 
tents^ oTh’ hernial sac cannot bo reduced or returned, entirely at least, 
i nj:o the j ibdomen ; but there is no obstruction to the passage of faeces 
through the intestinal portion, nor to the circulation, — the hernia is not 
incarcerated nor strangulated. The contents are, generally, for the 
most part omental, with intestine and mesentery, and the hernia is* 
usually long-standing and of large size; the gut perhaps slipping up 
occasionally, leaving the omentum unreduced. But nearly tho wholo 
of the abdominal viscera may be herniated. Thus, in scrotal hernia, 
examined after death, the sac has been found to contain all the intes- 
tines, except the duodenum and caecum, with tho omentum, the pyloric 
orifice of the stomach being drawn down to the pubes, — as was the case in 
the hernia of Gibbon, the historian ; and even a portion of tho stomach, 
itself eiioflmoirsTy^nlarg^T*^^ ai n cd in the scrotum of a soldier, 

whose case Mr. Yvan communicated to tho French Royal Academy of 
Medicine. The largest irreducible hernia I have ever seen was in tho 
scrotum of a man in the Millbank Penitentiary — the scrotum, on the 
right side, hung down nearly to the knee ; and Mr. Birkett met with a 
double scrotal hernia in a bricklayer, aged fifty -five years, where tho 
tumour reached down very nearly to a level with the patollse, and its 
circumference measured thirty inches. Tlie left hernial tumour was 
the larger, although it had existed only about three years, whilst tho 
right had been there twelve. Dr. Monro mentions a case in which 
the fundus of the hernia was four inches below the knee. 

Causes , — Enlargement of the omentum or ^giesrateijj^ as 1^ an 
accumulation of^atT^S^y irreducible condition oFTierhia ; 

altftJJBg^^ protruding through the mouth of the sac may be 

small. Adhesions between th e sac and ita or adhesion of the 

nec k of th e"^ sac, Inaj^vei^n^ produce the same resuItT'^’TTonHucSon 
of tET necF IS som etim es thus occasioned, or an hour-glass constriction 
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of .the sjaq^; either of which alterations of shape wfll further prevent 
i*e^uc^6n.« • The great size of a hernia may render it permanently irre- 
ducible, in consequence of the visceral protrusion having formed for 
itself a new abdomen, and the proper abdominal cavity having under- 
gone an altered capacity, while the viscera in either cavity have become 
accommodated to their new situation and relations. Hernia of the 
cro cum or of the bladder is irreducible, owing to their j)eculiar anato- 
mical jcpnditioiis. 

GoiiS6(piences, — The increasing size and weight of an irreducible 
hernia entails proportionate mechanical inconvenience, coupled with 
occasional dragging pains, nausea, or vomiting, and colicky flatulence, 
with disordered action of the bowels. Besides all tliis inherent dis- 
comfort, the hernial contents are liable to the accidental peril of inflam- 
mation, from injury by blows or other external violence, or from 
strangulation, on any occasion of unusual exertion. Omental hernia is 
less dangerous than intestinal protrusion, but there is always the risk 
of a piece of bowel slipping down and causing strangulation, v 

Treatment . — The indications are twofold: to prevent any increase of 
si: ^i by add itional protrusion; and ^the_p^ril of inflammation thence 
a risi ng, or from external violence. The support of a truss, with a large 
hollpw pad for the protection of ^he hernia, will best fulfil these indi- 
cations ; but a very large hernia nxust he supported by means of a sus- 
pensory bag. Any violent exertion, or constipation, should be avoided 
as .much as possible. 

R^uction can sometimes be accomplished by diminishing the con- 
tents of the hernial sac. Mr., Bransby Cooper recommended a gradual 
course of treatment — confinement of the patient to bed for several 
weeks on low diet, with the continued aj)plication of ice to the tumour; 
and if it contain much omentum, the administration of small doses of 
blue pill and tartar emetic, in order to promote absorption of the fat. 
This plan has proved successful in some cases. Suspending the patient 
with his head downwards may induce the herniaf confehis To return 
into the abdomen. But the contents of an old hernia, when returned 
into the^ abdomen, may be a source of so much irritation, that any 
attempt at redijction, and especially by a mechanical and suddenly 
effective proceeding, should always b,e well considered. 

Sometimes a hernia can be reduce^, but cannot be kept up. This 
may be owing to long bands of adhesion to the interior of the sac, or 
partial adhesion to the neck ; the px'otrusion returns when pressure 
is withdrawn ; or, tlie sac having become partly inverted, the hernia 
descends again with the sac. The latter kind of reduction, observes 
Cloquet, is more likely to occur in femoral and direct inguinal herniee ; 
in oblique inguinal hernia, the connection of the* sac to the spermatic 
cord, or the round ligament of the uterus, may prevent its inversion. 

Inflamed Irreducible Hernia closely resembles strangulation, in its 
symptoms and treatment. If arising fronr any injury to the tumour, 
from a blow or other external violence, the peritonitis commencing^ in 
and spreading from the sac, may be subdued by rest and leeches, cold 
lotions, enemata and abstinence from food, with perhaps the adminis-^ 
tration of calomel and opium. In case of doubt, it will be safer to . 
operate as for Strangulated Hernia. ^ 

Strangulation may supervene in an old irreducible hernia. Thii^i ^ 
arises either from an additional protrusion, beyond what the hernial 
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aperture had heretofore transmitted without strangulation, or from any 
cause of congestiok of the pre-existing visceral protrusion which -shall 
thus induce constriction of the neck. The symptoms are those of 
Strangulated Hernia, and the operation is imperative. In this con- 
dition the taxis cannot, I think, be trusted ; for it is impossible to feel 
certain that a small •knuckle of intestine, or a portion of the circum- 
ference only of the bowel, may not remain unreduced within a mass of 
irreducible omentum. I have met with such cases, and the strangu- 
lated intestine has been discovered by operation. Delay, in-order to 
watch if the symptoms of strangulation should continue, might place 
the patient beyond recovery. 

In carcerated Ilertiia , — This term is intended to signify s uch im - 
pr isonmnent of the cont ents o f a Hernia, itself irreducible, aF^shall 
obstruct the passage of f reces TErongh the intestinal portion ; but tliero 
is no Tm^diment Ito thTT cTre ulati oh — iib" straliguTation. 

The oT/iitpfoms are solne increase of size and painful sense of 
weight in the tumour, without any tenderness or pain about the neck 
of the hernial sac ; and this local condition is accompanied with con- 
stipation, and nausea or even vomiting. These symptoms have a 
chronic character, unlike those of strangulation. 

— An accumulation of feculent matter or flatus in the fold 
of protruding intestine *is the immediate cause of incarceration; hut 
this^'lff'bTlen preceded by constipation and the swallowing of hard, 
indigestible food. It occurs commonly in elderly persons, with* largo 
abdominal capacity. 

Treatment, — ThQ first indication is to excite the peristaltic action 
of the intestine, and this suggests the kind of remedial measures for 
remqyal of the bbstruclabri the patient remaining, of course, in the 
recunibent posilibh. ‘"“ Aperient eiieinata answer best, and in particular 
a colbcyntli’ Injection ; purgatives administered by the mouth may 
operate beneficially, in the absence of vomiting. When some relief 
has^ been _thus obtaint^j r^duction^p^^^ the intestinal co Titehts ^inay be 
advantageously attempt ed ; any previous manipulation of the accumu- 
lation might tend to increase it. 

Strangulated Hernia. — Strangulation of a Hernia is said to have 
occurred when the protruded viscera — intestine, omentum, or both — are 
so constricted that, in addition to-innctional obstruction, as of the 
passage of feculent matter throuj^ the intestine, the vascular communi- 
cati on is als o intercepted and tlm circulation of blood arrested, — a con- 
dition which soon leads to gangrene. 

The state of the hernial contents of the sac, in the early and ad- 
vanced stages of strangulation, have been already sufficiently described, 
in speaking of the general structural changes of Hernia. 

S^gl^qf^^tricture, — Generally, the stricture is situated at the neckoi 
thfi^aac ; but it may be either in the neck, by thickening of fliis portion 
of JEfiritoneum ; or external to and around the neck ^ by constriction of 
the surrounding tendinous or iigamehtous structures" forming the 
hernial apSi^ti^r^^ stfuefures do not exert any active pressure 

upon the neck ; the protruded viscus passes through an aperture too 
narrow fqr its reception, and, pressing outwardly, is resisted by the 
unyielding boundaries of that aperture. Hence, the precise ‘ seat of 
stricture njay bo in any portion of its circumference, — at whatever part 
resistance is greatest. This structural condition will be noticed more 
veil. II. 2 I 
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particularly in connection with special Herniae. Ocpasionally, the 
stricture situated in the body of the sac, which maf* have the form of 
an hour-glass contraction. Lastly, spmeiifflgs it^ for^ ft®, ; 

as aT&and of adhesion, or a band pf ..th^ ahcr adherent omentum, 

or CEefeTiiiS^be' an lapcrfur^ a portion of 

intestine. 

Symptoms. — (1.) ZtOcaL — The tumour is irreducibl e, and th e impuls e 
on coughing is diminished or altogether absent, owing to the stricture 
preventing a transniTssidh of W^hocE*^ flie contents of the sac. The 
situation of stricture can sometimes be thus determined, as Luke 
pointed out, by observing the line where the impulse ceases to be felt. 
There is somp^ enla rgement of^ the_^rm^LjtiUiipur, if a ^re-(^isting 
up® L-GT-cit may have recontly made its appearfuice. ir^jt^ense 
eleistic, the more so if intostihal, and in proportion to thd accumulation 
of serous fluid in the sac; but if omental, the tumour may still retain 
its characteristic doughy consistence. Tenderness supervenes 

about the neck of the tumour, and is thence diffused over the abdomen, 
which becomes painful and tympanitic as periton^ts" i^ e»tM 
The pain varies in kind and degree. TTsually refeiu’ed more particu- 
larly to the umbilicus, there is a peculiar sensation of constriction 
across the belly, and perhaps a dragging-down sensation ; or pain may 
be slight, or abseirt throughout. A constricted portion of intestine is 
functionally paralyzed, so that its peristaltic action is arrested. The 
foBces and flatus accumulate in the intestinal canal above the seat of 
stricture, and ciampl^te constipation ensues ; although the bowel below 
may perhaps act once, and thus sonie^iat relieve the sense of colicky 
distension. Or, constipation may be incomplete, if only a portion of 
the canal of the bowel be constricted. VomiUng....§oon sets m ; 
emptyjiiig the contents of the stomach, then throwing" up^^,biJii?,,.an 
mucus, and lastly, the contents of the intestine, — the vomited matters 
acquiring a more or less decidedly feculent character. Yet, marked 
remissions of vomiting sometimes occur, as if there were no strangula- 
tion. hernia is attended with similar symptoms, excepting 

that they are less severe, and the constipation is necessarily less marked. 
The symptoms of strangulation, in any case, arc more acute if the 
hernia be recent and small, than if it be old-standing and large. 
Lastly, the position and respiration of the patient, as influenced by 
peritonitis^ are peculiar. He lies upof? his back with the knees drawn 
up to relax the abdominal walls, for'*‘the belly is tender, tense, and 
tympanitic ; and the breathing is chiefly thoracic, in short, hurried 
catches, interrupted perhaps by hiccup, — always an unfavourable 
omen. (2.) Constitutional Symptoms. — Inflammatory^ fever 
panics the development of peritonitis", and is denoted by the ordinary 
symptoms — of a sthenic type in the youn^and vigorous, asth§nic in 
0 I 4 and enfeebled. Usually, the pulse is quick, snfall, and hard or 
wiry, and prostration speedily supervenes ; the pulse increasing rapidly 
in frequency to 10.0, 120, or more beats per minute, and becoming pro- 
portionately weak and irregular, as c6lTaps§,,sjQLCceeds. A cold, cl amm y 
sweat bathes the skin, and the expresj^iim* cixounteiiance^ 
anxious ; but tfiere is often a notable relief of all the abdominal symp- 
toms ; the pain ceasing, the vomiting subsiding, perhaps .eyim the 
bowels being relieved by an evacuation. Yet, in this deceit^ful stat e of 
tiunquillity, the patient lies on the verge of death. Ultimatelj, w^Jt 
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gangr§ney the skin over the hernia may have acqnireji a ^dusky-red 
colour, and the tiAnour becomes doughy and emphysematous. Some- 
times, Vith rupture of a sphacelated portion of intestine, fsacal extrava- 
sation takes place, when an accession of sudden and most intense 
pain betokens that pgrilous'event; but the hernial relaxation coinciA&iii, 
with sphacelus is a fatal omen, and in a state of overwhelming collapse, 
death occurs almost imperceptibly. 

by strangulated hci^nia are 
principal^ those of acute peritonitis. ’Ph^^b^men is distended and 
tympanitic ; and bn opening the cavity, the intestines are found to be 
more or^less injected of a bright-red colour, chiefly where the convolu- 
tions are in contact, where they arc also agglutinated by yellow and 
tenacious recent lymph. A sgrp-purulent and flaky fluid has collected 
in jthe posterior recesses of the abdominal cayi^^ ; and there the intestine 
may show hypostatic congestion, of a dark venous colour — differing 
from peritoneal inflammation. The latter commences from the seat of 
stricture, where the bowel, lying just within the hernial aperture, still 
exhibits tBo mark of constriction ; the,, nipped portion of bowel has a 
purple or blackish colour, and is adherent usually to the adjoining 
parietes. Above the stricture, the intestine is distended with flatus into 
larg.a..cpils, which, on opeping the abdomen, arc first seen bulging up, 
and, which conceal the relatively contracted or empty intestine belovv' 
the stricture. 

Diagnosis. — To determine the diagnosis of strangulated Hernia, a 
iurnouryot hernial character, must alwayvS be sought for and discovered, 
liut the size of such tumour is unimportant ; a small hernial protru- 
sion, embracing only a portion of the circumference of tho intestine, 
will be quite sufficient to produce the most severe constitutional symp- 
toms of Hernia. A patient may have suffered for some days from 
nausea and vomiting, with frequent desire to relieve the bowels, and 
inability to evacuate, passing only perhaps a little wind. The co- 
existence of a hernial tumour with those symptoms will complete the 
diagnosis. Without the presence of such tumour, similar symptoms 
may depend on mechanical obstruction of tho intestine within the 
abdomen, and as arising from various causes — intussusception or invagi- 
nation of intestine, volvulus or twisting of tbe bowel, the ligature of a 
fibrous band, the pressure of a tumour, stricture — simple or malig- 
nant — enteritis, or simply constitution. There are also the rare forms 
of internal abdominal hernia to be considered, in tlie absence of a 
tumour. A strangulated hernia being present, there may be a notable 
absence of the symptoms of strangulation, — local and constitutional. 
Thus, the usual tension of the tumour, and tenderness about its neck, 
may be wanting, and there may be no abdominal pain or tenderness on 
pressure, — even with pus-forming peritonitis ; vomiting also may be 
absent throughout the whole course of strangujatfon ; while the circu- 
lation and nervous system are, perhaps, singularly irresponsive to the 
local condition. Some quickness of pulse and anxious or haggard ex- 
pression of countenance are, however, generally indicative of strangu- 
lation ; and at length the patient succumbs to prostration. 

The diagnosis of strangulated hernia from incarcerated, and from 
simply irreducible hernia, has been Noticed in the definition of these 
^veral conditions of Hernia.^ Lijla^d irreducible hernia mos|i neq.irly 
resec^bles strangulation. Hernia in this state exhibits all the loi^l 
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signs, and excites tlie constitutional symptoms of inflammation. The 
combinatit)n of those indications which characterise the condition of 
strangulation does not, however, exist. 

Peritonitis conjoined with irreducible hernia renders the diagnosis 
equivocal. But the peritoneal inflammation canpot be traced to the 
neck of the tumour as its origin and source, and it may be most intense 
at some distance from the sac ; while the constipation and vomiting are 
not conspicuous symptoms. 

In double hernia, both of which are irreducible, one maybe strangu- 
lated, and the other not. Here the diagnosis must be determined by 
careful comparative observation ; as to the local conditions of the two 
tumours, — in point of elasticity and tenderness of the neck, and to con- 
nect the abdominal and constitutional symptoms with ope rather than 
the other, as their source. 

Other tumours, compared with strangulated hernia, must be dis- 
tinguished by their respective characters. 

Causes . — Sudden protrusion of a viscus, as of intestine or omentum, 
by some violent exertion, is the common cause of strangulation. But 
it occurs in two distinct conditions of hernia. Ii\. a newly formed 
hernia, the protrusion takes place through a tight and previously 
undilated aperture, and the hernial contents, rapidly become strangu- 
lated. In an old-standvnfj and perhaps irreducible hernia, a larger 
descent than usual may take place, through an aperture then too 
small; although previously largo, and the hernial contents gradually 
undergo strangulation, lyistension ot a pre-existing visceral protrusion, 
as of the intestine by fceces or flatus, and of the omentum by venous 
congestion, may occasionally induce strangulation. Spasm, formerly 
regarded as a cause, can scarcely have any effect ; the hernial aperture 
being tendinous or ligamentous, or certainly not muscular, although 
indirectly subject to the action oE the abdominal muscles. period 
of exempt from the liability to strangulated hernia ; it occurs in 

the newly born infant and in centenarians ; but Mr. Bryant’s collection 
of cases shows that the average age of persons suffering from strangu- 
lated inguinal hernia is forty-three, and from femoral fifty-five. 

The duration of pre-existent hernia before strangulation happens 
varies, it would appear, considerably ; the average period for inguinal 
hernia being twenty years, for femoral eleven years (Bryant). This 
fact indicates the liability of hernia td^^ecome strangulated at any time, 
however secure the individual may seem to be. And, not unfrcquently, 
strangulation occurs on the occasion of the first descent; in femoral 
more often than inguinal hernia. 

The dttration of strangulation^ before reduction or operation, has 
also been shown by Mr. Bryant to vary considerably, and in the two 
common forms of hernia ; that the minimum period of strangulation 
is usually eight hourfi, and the maximum fourteen days ; and that the 
average period of strangulation for inguinal hernia is 50 | hours, for 
femoral hernia hours. These facts throw light on the probability 
of a fatal result, consequent on the delay of reduction, and also after 
operation. 

Treatment . — The indication is the removal of the constriction fr om 
the strangulated hernial tumour. This may be accomplislied by 
gentle reduction of the hernial content^ through the stficture; or, 
failing thus to fulfil the indication, then an operative proceeding for 
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the division of the stricture must be had recourse to, ♦without a 
moment’s delay. 

(1.) The Taxis, — This term signifies the manipulative procedure of 
reducing a hernia ; it must be conducted on certain principles, and 
should be continued only for a certain time. 

The principles are — to dilate the neck of the sac, and,to diminish the 
bulk of the protrusion. In accordance with the former principle, the 
patient should be placed in the position requisite to relax any un- 
favourable muscular action on the neck of the tumour. » Tljij recum- 
bent posture, with the knees drawn up and the body inclining forwards, 
will relax the abdominal muscles. With this view also, the patient’s 
attention may be diverted by asking him questions occasionally during 
the attempt ‘at reduction. The Surgeon steadies the neck of the 
tumour as far as practicable with one hand, while with the other he 
grasps the body of the tumour ; when by a geiitloj uniform, compres- 
sive manipulation, the hernial contents may bo returned. Thg. direc- 
tion of the prcssi;^re is specially important ; it should always be made 
in the course of the hernial descent. Slight traction downwards before 
using compression will sometimes facilitate reduction ; apparently by 
freeing the contents from the neck of the sac. The taxis having been 
thus employed for a fe?w minutes, any fluid in the sac may partially 
pass into the abdomen, accompanied with some diminution in the size 
and tension of the tumour; the flatus of the intestine may also-escape 
into the intestinal canal above the stricture, accompanied with a gurg- 
ling sensation and sound, and then the intestine receding, goes up with 
a sudden jerk. Omentum may then liave to be reduced, and this 
passes up gradually bit by bit, or a lump may slip up suddenly, as if 
intestine. Hence we cannot always determine by the taxis whether a 
hernia bo intestinal or omental ; and the loss so as sometimes both* 
parts go up together. 

Dilatation of the hernial aperture, by insinuating the tip of the 
finger into it, is a manoeuvre which has been successfully resorted to* 
by Baron Sen tin. It is, most practicable in femoral hernia, — where the 
upper edge of the saphenous opening is sharply defined, and especially 
as felt in a thin person ; or in inguinal hernia, — when* the stricture is ^ 
seated, at the external abdominal ring. 

The amount of compression i.usiifiable, varies with the state of the 
strangulated intestine, as deiroted by the one symptom — vomiting. 
Before this has occurred, the pressure should be gentle ; after vomiting, 
any manipulation must be particularly . delicate and cautious, lest the 
gangrenous bowel be irreparably damaged or burst. The duration of 
the taxis is equally important ; for moderate but continued manipula- 
tion may be as damaging as a violent eftbrt at reduction, and any such 
handling is more likely to induce inflammation.® Half an hour may be 
roundly..stated as the period beyond which the taxis should not be pro- 
longed, -The taxis should be regulated by the efforts which had been 
previously made to reduce the hernia ; but, as neither the amount nor 
continuance of any such manipulation may be ascertainable, it will be 
better to err on the safe side of this question, rather than risk any 
further damage to the intestine. The size and tension of the hernia 
should alsK> be taken into account. As a general rule — Hey^d^Sfixams — 
‘Hhe,..smaller ihe.hiiim theJ^jaJhppe there is of r educing it by. the 
taxis,” 
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Further^ Measures for Relaxation . — M 
'certam au^Liliary measures maybe resorted to with advantage; and, 
under such influences, reduction should be reattempted, Thja. 4 ?atient 
may^bo placed in a hot bath (96*" — 100° F.), and allowed to remain 
until some faintness supervenes, during, which ©period the taxis is 
reapplied in the bath. This failing, he should be removed, and 
wrapped in blankets. Then chloroform may be administered cau- 
tiously, and under its influence another attempt at reduction be made, 
yet once morp only. 

It would be idle to even enumerate all the other measures which 
have been employed ; some are pernicious, all are useless, with perhaps 
two exceptions. Ojnmn may be administered with advantage in one 
period of* strangulated hernia. When vomiting has commenced, and 
the stomach has been emptied by two or three vomits, there is — ac- 
cording to Mr. Birkett’s careful observation — a short interval of repose, 
which continues until regurgitation takes place from the* small intes- 
tines. If this moment bo seized, and a full dose of opium in» solution, 
with a little stimulant, be given, the hernia can sometimes be reduced. 
But when once the vomiting of regurgitated fluids has supervened, the 
inward administration of medicine is pernicious. Purgatives . are 
positively killing, in thus attempting to force a passage through a 
strangulated portion of intestine; and cnemata at least useless, with 
the view of emptying the lower bowel, already emptied by the irrita- 
tion of strangulation above. Yet how often do we hear of or meet with 
patients who have been positively drenched with aperient medicines, 
followed up by euemata, for days or even a whole week, under the care 
of a chemist or possibly under medical supervision, before an operation 
for the relief of strangulation ? This sad mistake arises mostly from 
overlooking the nature of the symptoms ; the eonstipation and vomit- 
ing being regarded simply as a disorder of the stomach and bowels, 
without making any examination to discover a hernial tumour. Some- 
' times the essential pathology of strangulated hernia seems to have 
been misunderstood, as in a case alluded to by Mr. Birkett ; an opera- 
tion having been urged for the relief of a strangulated hernia, the 
gentleman in jjttendance immediately replied : “ But will it not be 
desirable to wait until the vomiting has ceased before the performance 
of the operation ? ” Cold appUoatkms to the tumour, by means of 
the ice-bag or ctber-spray, seem to ha^' some advantage in facilitating 
reduction by the taxis. The blood-vessels being thus partially emptied, 
the bulk of the protrusion is somewhat diminished. But the tendency 
to gangrene will be increased by prolonged cold. Such applications 
are more useful as preventive of strangulation ; and after strangulation 
has existed twenty-fonr hours, cold is inadmissible. 

Injuries inflicted i)\ the employment of .tha^axis . — They affect sepa- 
rately, or in combination, the hernial contents, the sac, the integu- 
mental coverings. The nature of the injury .is_Q(l way a tl^ia, same — 
contusion or bruising, and the bowel may be lacerated, or burst. 

Thus, with regard to the hernial contents^ intestine being most 
delicate, it is more commonly injured than omentum. Indeed, the 
latter may sometimes protect the former. The injury liable to be 
done to the bowel should be estimated less by the symptoms qf strangu- 
lation than by the violence and prolongation of the attempts employed 
in the taxis. After the first act of vomiting, and during the succ^edii^ 
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twenty-four liours^ the bowel may be killed by manual pressure, or cut 
by pressure against the hernial aperture. In either case,# the entire# 
calibre of the bowel becomes divided, at length forming an artificial 
anus ; or death takes place in consequence of feculent extravasation 
backwards into the# abdomen. After the expiration of twenty-four 
hours, the softened state of the bowel will probably cause it to yield 
under any violent or prolonged use of the taxis. Rupture usually 
occurs at the convex border of the gut, at the furthest point from 
the mesentery, and the rent is in the direction of the circular muscular 
fibres. 

The of burst bowel are very' significant. If an enterocele, 

the bowel glides away from the i^rcssure of the finger and[ the tumour 
disa]:)pears. But this apparent I'cduction is not accompanied -with that 
sudden and peculiar .gurgling subsidence wliich attends the return of 
an unburst bowel into the abdomen. TJie patient immediately com23lains 
of intense pain in, the abdomen, vomiting ceases, succeeded however 
by retch^ig aaid hiccup, with utter collapse and death. Sometimes, 
inflammation and sujipuration take plat^o in the sac, and extending 
through its coverings, the abscess bursts, forming a fistulous communi- 
(;ation with the interior of the intestine. Some hjnmorrbage into the 
sac may also have been* caused by the violence of (iompression, pro- 
ducing a mixture of blood and coagula with the flakes of Jymj^h and 
pus whieli x'esult from inflammation. 

The hernial sac is subject to two fomis of injury : displacement, and 
laceration or ru]>tnre. Both may haiipcu together, and almost necessarily 
in connection with considerable force. 

By displace) am t ^ tlie sac is detached, to a greater or loss extent, from 
the surroundijig textures. This injury occurs usually in inguinal 
bernia. The neck of the sac is more frequently affected than any other, 
portion. It becomes detached fr*om the inner surface of the internal 
abdominal fasciae, and carrying with it 

the surrounding jiortion of parietal peri- Fio. 781.* 

toneum, a poucli is thus formed within 
the fascial membrane of the abdomen ; 
into which the hcruia may be forced, 
and being retained tlicn*ein, is lost to 
touch and sight. (Fig. 781.) Sir Charles 
Bell recorded another case of ij^iury, in 
the “ London Medical Gazette,” 1828. 

The entire hernial tumour may be 
pushed into the abdomen, in a mass ; 
the tumour disappearing, whilst the 
contents are still strangulated by the 
mouth of the sac. This injury — first 
described by Le Dran, as “ reduction en bloc is of rare occurrence. 

* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus. 1293. Reduction en Hoc of a left inguinal hernia ; the 
intestine remaining tightly strangulated by the neck of the sac. It lies on the 
outer side of the internal ring, between the abdominal and iliac muscles and the 
peritoneum ; part of It being below the crural arch, and extending outwards 
nearly to the external iliac vessels. The sac, thus forming a large tumour pro- 
jecting inwards towards the abdominal cavity, was not visible externally. The 
patient, a man aged fifty-three, had been the subject of inguinal hernia for years, 
without incSnvenience, having always worn a truss ; after having become tense and 
painful, the hernia was completely reduced, but the symptoms of strangulation 
increased, and terminated in death on the fifteenth day. fJohn Taunton.) 
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Mr. I^uke’s* paper in the Med.-Chir. Trans./’ 1843^will give further 
information:. 

By laceralion of the sac, commonly in its neck along the posterior 
aspect, the hernial contents escape through the rent into the sub- 
peritoneal connective tissue. Under continued pressure, the hernia 
still passes backwards, and, by detaching the neighbouring peritoneum, 
gets lodged between that membrane and the internal abdominal fascia. 
This injury is more frequently produced in that variety of inguinal 
hernia known as congenital, or its sub-form, infantile hernia. It is 
inflicted very easily under the infl^uence of chloroform, and especially in 
a yoiitliful patient. 

Tbe signs are these : — the tumour becomes smaller and flaccid, slowly 
diminishifig as the pressure is continued until it almost disappears; but 
as tbe hernial contents escape, the Surgeon fails to feel the well-known 
sensation of a gurgling jerk produced by the return of bowel into the 
abdomen, and the direction of this apparent reduction seems wrong. 
Symptoms of strangulation recur, and perhaps with aggravate d^se verity ; 
the tumour also may reappear, and recede again under the application 
of slight pressure. 

The coverivgs of the hernial sac are liable to injury from rough 
handling; contusion produces ecchymosis ot the integument, with 
perhaps subcutaneous extravasation of blood and cedematous infil- 
tration, or inflammation, leading to suppuration and sloughing. 

Syw 2 >toms aj'ier Rcduciion , — omiting ceases usually, or it may 
continue for a while as the effect of chloroform. The pain.irji the 
abdomen and sense of constriction are immediately relieved, and soon 
pass off. 

Persistence of the symptoms of Strangidalion^ after apparent reduction, 
•may arise from three conditions of injury : rupture of the intestine, with 
feculent extravasation into the abdomen ; displacement of the sac into 
the abdomen, or rodTiction e^i bloc; rupture of the sac, and apparent 
return of its contents. These conditions — thus agreeing in the dis- 
appearance of the tumour — may perhaps be diagnosed by their structural 
modes of production, already noticed. Certain conditions of the hernia 
itself, after reaj reduction, may also perpetuate the symptoms ; such 
as internal stricture — within the sac, reduction having overcome only 
the external stricture of the hernial aperture ; or persistent constriction 
of the viscus which had been proft<,idod, as the result of plastic 
effusion forming a peritoneal band. The still strangulated viscus 
remains functionally paralyzed, — the bowel not regaining its peristaltic 
action, and the constricted portion becomes gangrenous ; with unabated 
continuance of peritonitis, constipation, and vomiting as the symptoms 
of strangulation. Only a portion^ of the circumference of the intestine 
may thus remain constricted or indented ; a condition which I have 
seen in a certain number of cases, two of which I examined more 
particularly. This nipped portion may give way some days after 
operation ; ulceration of the mucous membrane of the bowel having 
taken place, followed by rupture of the peritoneal coat, either as a large 
rent or in numerous minute apertures (Spence). " The symptoms are 
the same, though perhaps less marked than with complete constriction. 
In both conditions of persistent strangulation, when rupljjire of the 
bowel occurs, overwhelming peritonitis rapidly ensues. 

The treatment of these various misadventures of the taxis may be 
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conducted on on^ and tlie same general principle. Wi t^ 'p ersistevi 
symj^toxnB^i_§iTa^ .^ppatrfiut , rj^ wtipn,.. ap# 

operation must be resorted tQ, .w^ the still 

existing seat of stricture and dividipg,.it. Care must be observed to 
modify the operati\^ procedure according to the structural conditions 
of the hernia, as already described; especially in regard to the apparent 
reduction arising, either from displacement of the sac into the abdomen, 
or from rupture of the sac externally. Should the bowel remain 
constricted after its reduction, of course no stricture would be dis- 
covered by operation. 

Any temporary continuance of the symptoms of strangulation, due 
to previous constriction, must not be mistaken for persistence, due only 
to a persisteftit cause. Their gradual subsidence or continuance, the 
case being watched from hour to hour, will probably enable the Surgeon 
to determine as to the necessity for operative interference. 

(2.) Opercition for Sirangfilaied llcrrila. — IIcTOiQ.t 9 niy.-^ — The Taxis 
having failed to effect reduction, an operation for the removal of the 
impediment to reduction, by division of the stricture and liberation of 
thejprotruded viscus, should be resorted to without a moment’s delay. 
The general indication as to the ahtiolute neccs>iitif and extreme urgency 
of this operation may be thus stated : — persistent vomiting, and ^espe- 
cially of a feculent character, showing the regurgitation of the contents 
of the small intestine. 

The taxis must be forthwith abandoned ; or, if not previously tried, 
it should bo gently tried only once under the immediate administration 
of chloroform ; and that attempt failing, any f urther delay of operation 
would be attended with hourly increasing peril. According to the 
results of Mr. Luke’s experience, of G9 cases of strangulated hernia 
operated on within the first forty-eight hours of strangulation, 12 died, 
or 1 in 6' 7 ; whereas of only 38 cases operated on after more than that 
period had elapsed, 15 died, or 1 in 2*6, — showing a fast increasing 
proportion. This large mortality is due, not to the operation, in itself, 
but to the state of the hernial contents when operated on. Gangrene 
will have almost inevitably supervened, and aggravated probably by 
repeated attempts at manipulative reduction. Two ^maxims, by Sur- 
geons of large experience, may serve to impress on the mind the danger 
of prolonged taxis, and of the delay of operation. Desault observed — 
“ Think favourably of a hernif^which has not opera- 

tion.;” and Mr..,lIoy confesses — “ I have often had occasion to lament 
that I performed the operation too latcj^but never had performed 

it too soon.” For even at very early periods — in rare, yet authentic 
cases — gangrene of the hernial protrusion has been known to follow 
the symptoms of its strangulation, — in only two hours, in eight hours, , 
in ten, and in twenty-four hours. Whenever^ therefore, the taxis has 
failed, and perhaps vomiting is persistent, the operation must be 
resorted to at once, under the influence of chloroform, — which will 
have been already administered in the case of a first and only attempt 
to accomplish reduction by taxis at the extreme period of urgency. 
But at any period of strangulation, however advanced, operation is 
justifiable, and should be tried — says Lawrence — if the patient has 
strengtlfc to go through it ; for recovery has sometimes followed under 
circumstances apparently almost desperate. 

Modes of Operation. — Two modes the operation are 
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generally applicable ; either by opening the hernial^ sac, exposing ita 
contents, and dividing the stricture, wherever situated, ivithin the sac ; 
or by dividing the stricture ont§ide^ leaving the sac unopened, — as was 
originally performed by Petit in 1718, and reintroduced by Aston 
Key (1829), and Luke (1831). Of the two latter authorities, the one 
wrote an admirable memoir “ On the Advantages and Practicability of 
Dividing tlic Stricture in Strangulated Hernia on the Outside of the 
Sac,’' 1833 ; the valuable paper of the other appeared in the “Med,-Chir. 
Trans.,” vol. xxxi. M. Guerin has divided the stricture subcutaneously, 
as described in the “ Gaz. Med. de Paris,” Aug., 1841. 

donditions for choice of either Operatlmi. — That of not opening the* 
sac is always preferable, from its comparative Safety and simplicity, 
wUcnever it will probably be effectual for the relief of strangulation 
and reduction of the hernia. The guiding principle of choice may 
perhaps be thus enunciated: — whenever the symptoms are of such 
moderate severity that the hernial contents might be safely returned 
by taxis — were it practicable — any existing stricture outside*»thc sac 
may be divided and the hernia rt^duced ; on the contrary, whenever the 
symptoms are of such severity as would indicate a state of the bowel, 
especially, which would be hazardous to attempt to reduce by taxis, the 
sac must then bo opened. Hence, Mr. Birkott would define the follow- 
ing to be the princi[)al conditions that should determine this election : 
— i]^;^not opening the sac, — that the symptoms of strangulation have 
ejxisted only a few hours and have not been very severe, the vomiting 
not stercoraeeous, nor prostration extreme, the hernia a simple entero- 
cole, and which has not been subjected to forcible attempts at reduction ; 
for ppeniiig the sac?, — prolonged strangulation, stercoraeeous vomiting 
and marked prostration, the hernia compound — an entcro-epiplocele, 
and which has been subjected to repeated, protracted, or forcible taxis, 
j Duly comparing these opposite conditions of operation, it will appfear 
J that the number of cases of strangulated hernia eligible for operation, 
I without opening the sac, is unfortunately very limited. 

In old-standing liernia, and of large size — as many scrotal hemiae — 
the, strict are should always be divided, if possible, without opening the 
sac ; for the exposure of so largo a peritoneal cavity, and the division 
of adhesions, would almost certainly be followed by fatal peritonitis. 
The protruded viscera had better be left within the sac,* rather than 
returned into the abdomen, which has beVp^^e unfitted to accommodate 
them, and where the hernial aperture will probably be so large that 
they cannot be kept up. 

The relative results of both modes of operation may be gathered 
sufficiently from the following statistics : — Out of 84 cases of hernia 
operated on by Mr. Luke, in 25 the sac was opened, and 8 died ; 
whereas, in 59 the sac was not opened, and only 7 died. The additional 
cases reported by Mr. ik. Ward give a total of 36 deaths in 153 cases 
of Petit’s operation. On the other hand, of 77 cases reported by Sir 
A. Cooper, in which the sac was opened, 36 proved fatal ; and of 545 
cases collected by Dr. Turner, 260 died. Regarding femoral hernia in 
particular, where the stricture is commonly outside the sac,, of 31 
cases operated on by Luke, in 7 only was it necessary to open the 
sac. Inguinal hernia cannot generally be relieved externally; o£,20 
cases operated on by the same Surgeon, in 13 it was necess^j^y to 
the sac. 
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(a.) Operation in which the sac is opened . — ^The instruments required 
are few and simple — a scalpel with a single-cutting edge ;• dissecting^ 
forceps; directors, straight and curved; Key’s hroad hernia- director ; 
bistouries, blunt-pointed, straight and curved, for dividing the stricture, 
or Sir A. Cooper’s kernia-hnife ; retractors. It will thus be seen that 
the only peculiar instruments are the hernia- director and the hernia- 
knife. 

The operation consists in exposing and opening the sac, finding and 
dividing the stricture, the management of adhesions, and the visceral 
protrusion. The patient lying down on the edge of the bod or table, 
with the part well exposed, the bladder is emptied and the hair shaved 
from the seat of operation, in the ordinary inguinal and femoral hernise. 
An incision# is then T\iade, of sufficient length, over the neck of the 
tumoui^n5y pinching up a transverse fold of integumont and transfix- 
ing with a scalpel through its base; the back of the knife being turned 
towards the hernia, the edge is made to cut outwards through the fold 
of skin.*- On letting go the fold a linear incision is presented in the 
direction of tlie nock of iho tumour, which may bo extended at either 
end as occasion requires. The cellular texture and fat are then care- 
fully divided on a director, or by a scratching dissection with the 
scalpel and forceps ; this precaution will be necessary, as the integu- 
mental incision may have almost at once exposed the sac, so little is 
there seen of the so])arate layers or coverings of hernia as distinguished 
in the diagrammatic descriptions given in anatomical works. An 
anatomical or inexperienced operator may make as many layers of 
covering as he pleases; and with no harm to the operation, but perhaps 
with safety to the patient. Any small, bleeding artery had better, be 
secured by a twist witli the forceps, lest it sh ould obscure a clear view 
ofjffie gac. This will be recognized by its tension and whitish appear.- 
ance ; thin and translucent, and often coloured from the hernial con- 
tents,* In recent hernia ; thick and opaque white, and not transmitting 
any colour, in old hernia. To open the sacy a little bit sliould be pinched 
up with the forceps, and by a slight rotation having ascertained that 
no portion of intestine is included, the knife is laid flat and a small 
button-hole aperture made under the point of the forceps; usually, 
but not always, a little serous fluid will escape,* Bavm a yellowish or 
brownish colour, according to the state of the hernia, and a ^mall bleb 
of glistening intestine or a bi^of granular fatty omentum, more or less 
darkened in colour, may rise up through the aperture in the sac. A 
director is introduced, and care taken that it lies entirely between the 
gut and the sac, no j)ortipn of bowel overlapping. This can perhaps 
be plainly seen through the more translucent jicritoncal sac of a recent 
hernia ; but with an opaque sac, it will be advisable to use the broad 
director as a safeguard. Then, introducing a probe-pointed bistoury 
along the groove of the director, the sac is slil up towards its neck-*- 
the usual seat of stricture ; and turxung roLmd,.tlm’instiram a slit is 
made towards the fundus, so as to thoroughly expose the hernial con- 
tents. A practised operator will perhaps prefer tbe finger to a broad 
direetpr, and I almost habitually use it as such instead. 

Thejseat of stricture is sought fgr. by geutly examimn^ 
conteaitfij^of the sac. Situated commonly -at the ngclg of tlie sM^ tJxe 
protamaioiiJe there constricted and ped^culatedr""T£e sVricture will, 
therefore, not generally be visiBle, but it can be easily felt. Before 
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passing the forefinger of the left hand up to the neck of the sac, the 
4)ody of thi hernia, including both the sac and its Visceral contents, 
should be gently steadied with the other hand, in order not to drive 
the neck before the finger. At the same time, the finger is passed up 
and its point slightly inserted, as a protector, between the protrusion 
and the stricture. director, the^>lunt- 

pointed hernia-knife is slipped up along the curve of its palmar sur- 
face, and just sufficiently far to bring the cutting edge of the knife 
under the stricture. When the stricture Is very tight, I am in the 
habit of insinuating the nail of my finger — preferably to Stanley’s 
curved stricture- director — and then slide the hernia-knife flatwise over 
the back of the nail. Or, it may be more convenient to pass the knife 
along the* curve of the finger. On gently elevating the, handle, the 
stricture yields with a creaking sound; but it g hould be (Jiyided io.a 
very limited extent, from one-eighth to a quarterwoT ^n inch, or just 
sufficient to admit the point of the finger to pass on into the abdomen 
when the knife is withdrawn. The direction hi which the gtricture 
should be divided varies with the hernia, and will be particularly 
noticed in describing the operation as performed for inguinal and 
femoral hernife. Serous fluid may now escape from the abdomen, vary- 
ing in quantity from a few drachms to some oun/3es, and thus indicating 
the intensity of the abdominal peritonitis. 

Mediictlou of the visceral protrusion is determined by thastate of 
the parts. They should be carefully examined to discover wlmther 
there are any adhesions either between the parts, or between them and 
the sac ; and to ascertain also whether the protruded parts and the 
seat of constriction are in a sufficiently healthy state for reduction. 

If the hernia be, as usual, an cntero-epiplocele, the intestine will 
probably be seen, or more entirely, on drawing aside the omentum. 
Provided both be healthy and wdthout adhesions, the intestine should 
be gently drawn down, to see that the constricted part also is not gan- 
grenous, and to efface the indentation which otherwise might remain ; 
then, reduction is effected by a gentle kneading action with the fingers 
to empty the gut and replace it, followed by a similar manipulation to 
replace the omentum. Larger portions of either may be returned, bit 
by bit, from one end adjoining the hernial aperture and followed 
gradually to the other end. In concluding the operation, the point of 
the finger should bo gently introduced ^ito the abdomen, to feel that 
the mouth of the sac is free, excepting in those unusual cases where 
the bowel or omentum is allowed to remain unreduced. The hulk of 
intestine, owing to its quantity and distension with fiatiis^.wiJC^^ 
times render the reduction of the whole mass impracticable. In one 
such case, Mr. Tatum punctured the bowel with a grooved needlef and 
allowed the flatus to escape. The result was complefcoly .s,Uftcessful, 
but the justifiability of this instance as a precedent may well be 
questioned. 

Adhesions must be dealt with according to their nature and con- 
Rection with the bowel or omentum. As^a^the adhesions 

may be gently separated with the finger, b etween ^ coif of jSp^ T^'dr 
between it and the sac ; old adhesions may divided wit h the kn ife, 
when* thread-like, but when close and extehsive^Tfieir diyigSa^^puld 
runihe risk of injuring the bowel. Scarpa affirms that the adherent 
portion of intestine is gradually drawn up to, and even witluya, the 
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hernial aperture — the stricture having been relieved. Omental adhesions 
may be divided a •little more freely, or a small portion of onjentum may*, 
even be left adherent to the neck of the sac. 

With a gan grenous condition of the intestine and omentum, t hq sta te 
of tbe. .6aw;e? will ^terminc the propriety oT i£s "reducffdh, or of the 
formation of an artificial anus. Gangrene sho^^ of ^phaceli^is not 
irrecdvef^le, and this moro"'favouraTne condition is" Tndicatednby the 
bowel, lib we ver approaching to blacky still retaining its peritoneal 
lustre and smoothness ; provided tKe constriction of the strangillated 
part can be effaced by gentle manipulation, without damaging the 
bowel when thus affected. A nipped state of the bowel, when 
returned, would probably bo followed by sphacelus and sloughing, with 
the forijiatiqn of an artificial anus. When the blood-vessels can be 
distinguished, if they fill again, after gentle pressure between the 
thumb and finger, the Surgeon will be assured that the circulation has 
not stopped. In this state, the bowel may be returned just into the 
abdomen, where it will perhaps recover itself ; or in the event of 
sloughing, the aperture may bo closed by peritoneal adhesion, and the 
slough pass into the intestinal canal without faecal extravasation ; 
the fsBces and slough will escape through the wound, as the most un- 
favourable issue. Mr. ^ston Key advocated this procedure. Sjdiacelua 
is of course irrecoverable, and the only difFerence of opinion is"*® to 
the^propriety of dividing the stricture. Division has been said to be 
unnecessary or even injurious, and such was the opinion of Ljlwrence 
and Travers ; on the other hand, division of the stricture was advo- 
cated by Sir A. Cooper, Key, and Dupuytren ; but also that the bowel 
should not be returned, and a free incision made into it to allow the 
discharge of feces through the w^ound. The liability of some portion 
of fecal matter to pass backwards into the abdomen, and thus induce 
more acute peritonitis, is, however, a serious consideration. Professor 
Spence, therefore — having divided the stricture freely — draws the 
gangrenous portion of bowel downw<ards beyond the constriction" into 
the wound, and there leaves it for some hours, until the passage info 
the abdomen is defended by effused lymph; then he makes an incision, 
or rather„ Qufe.off the gangrenous portion. If the gut has already 
broken, £i similar proceeding will be appropriate division of the 
stricture, and the bowel left unreduced in the sac. In this state also, 
adhesions, consequent on perh^nitis, form around the stricture at the 
neck of the sac; and by thuaretaining the bowel in position, and pre- 
venting feculent extravasation backwards into the peritoneal cavity, an 
artifieial anus becomes established. 

The state of the omentum^ and the quantity of it protruded, tv^ill 
determine with regard to this structure the propriety of its reduction ; 
or of leaving it in the sac, or removing it. Gangrenous omentum 
should certainly not be returned into the abdomen ; and inflamed 
omentum with extensive adhesions is equally unfit foFreductibn. But 
a large mass of protruded omentum, or ah which, 

has become hypertrophied, indurated, or otherwise changed in struc- 
ture, as in old hernise, are conditions in which, if returned, it would 
excite peritonitis. The omentum must cither be left in the aac,.or 
r emoved. If left in the sac» ihe advantage and disadyantage are tliese : 

shrinks up, and eventually the wound heals 
but wifh more or less oFla tumour remainin at the Tieniial aperture; 
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a condition which may prove in plug^.Rg:. np the aperture, 

althtm^" itcwili interfero with the efficient applicatiofi of the pad of a 
liruss. Or/the omentum is liable to become inflamed, to suppurate 
and slough ; delaying considerably the healing of the wound. The, 
safer practice, therefore, is to excise the protrading portion, rather 
than encounter the risk of leaving it. Ligature of the mass is always 
necessary ; both to prevent the i*isk of hcomorrhage from the highly 
vascular omentum, and the peril of extravasation backward into the 
peritoneal cavity, beyond the reach of surgical interference, and which 
W'ould bo provocative of peritonitis. The mass may be ligatured by 
means of a single ligature of wJiipcord or catgut, tied tightly round 
the neck, or passed by transhxion, the loop divided, and each half tied 
separately ; or the omentum may bo ligatured in successive portions, 
so as to tie the vessels separately. The one proceeding was formerly 
supposed to have the disadvantage of inducing peritonitis by constric- 
tion of the omentum ; an evil consequence w^hich has, Ixowever, been 
disproved by the results of more recent experience. Of twenty cases of 
hernia, at St. George’s Hospital, in which the omentum was "securely 
tied, a few died ; but post-mortem examination showed the cause of 
dfeatli to have been, in all cases, independent of the ligature. But 
ligature of the vessels singly has the advantage of more surely pre- 
venting hcomorrhage, when the ligatures become detached. In my 
own practice, I distinctly lost a patient owing to the uncontrollable 
hoBraorrliage arising from the separation of a single ligature ateund 
the. omentum en masse. Excision sliould be performed close to the 
external aperture ; care being taken to leave the stump of omentum in 
the aperture, and to secure it there by fixing the ligature cord or 
cords with a strip of plaster on the adjoining part of the abdomen. 
The stump, thus occupying the orifice, is free in the event of hcemor- 
rbage, and it forms a plug which pormaiieutly obstructs the descent of 
a hernia, and which is quite as effectual ns when the whole mass is 
left. Ligature and excision of the omentum must alw^ays be very 
carefully perfoi’med; before applying the ligature, the omentum 
should be unfolded to see that it does not envelop a knuckle of 
intestine, and in using the knife, care must be taken not to touch the 
bowel. In a case of femoral hernia — entcro-epiploccle — I removed a 
portion of omentnm, the size of a hen’s egg, and wliich weighed 1£ oz. 
But larger portions, even five and six ounces, have been taken away 
with safety. \ 

The formation of a regular ‘‘omentum sac” around the intestine 
is described by Mr. Prescott Ilewett, in the “ Med.-Chir. Tran^” of 
1844, and in the “Path. Trans.,” vol. iii. 

Cysts^ containing serous fluid or blood, are occasioually met with in 
the omentum; they resemble a knuckle of intestine. Their nature 
having been ascertained^ the fluid may be discharged by puncture. The 
omentum is then managed according to the rules already laid down. 

AccidGiiis Operation. — Wouitd of the intestine happens occa- 

sioxially ; this accident occurred in the skilled haSSs^oF Sir Jl^ITJooper, 
and in those of Sir W. Lawrence, Liston, Jobert, and J. Cloquet. It 
is liable to happen in either stage of the operation ; in. opening the 
sac, or in dividing the stricture. The one occasion of accident may 
generally be avoided by observing the precautions enjoined, tn open- 
ing the sac; and the other by equally protecting the gut, in dividing' 
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the stricture. The escape of flatus and foQces will at once declare the 
nature of the accident ; although of course, the same disch^irge occurs 
when the gut yields by laceration from handling it in "a soft and* 
gangrenous state. 

^h.e treatmeyit of wounded intestine is simple. A puncture may be 
secured by seizing Hhe point with forceps, and casting a fine silk liga- 
ture around it, the ends of which should be clipped off close. An 
incision may be closed by the glover’s stitch. In either case, the 
bowel is then to be returned just inside the mouth of the sac. The 
case proceeds the same as in a wound of the abdominal parietes involv- 
ing the intestine ; and the result is not unfrequently successful, or the 
bowel giving way, an artificial anus forms. 

Wound of an artery. — In dividing the an artery inay be 
wo|i nded, eittier as a sheer accident^ wing to some anomalous course 
of the vessel, or from dividing the stricture in a wrong direction. The 
accident is more liable to happen to the deep epigastric or the obturator 
arteries, in the operations for inguinaLand femoral herniro. 

consists in at once cutting down upon and securing the 
bleeding vessel ; an injunction easier given than carried out. As a 
precaution against such an accident under any uncertain circumstances; 
-I am accustomed to elevate the handle of the hernia-knife, so as to 
divide or notch the striotiire somewhat more externally than internally 
— towards any unusual relation of an arterial vessel ; observing also 
to divide only to such a limited extent as may ho requisite to, return 
the hernial protrusion, when disengaged, by gentle manipulation. 

Inflammatioih imdi su].)inirat!mh oi the sac, has been know;n to follow 
herniotomy, in which the sac i^ .opened; a conse(pienco o£ this opera- 
tion to which Mr. Ivey, particularly, has drawn attention. It 43 TflovQ 
lialdn. to. happen, after the operation for scrotal hernia, the sac being of 
large size. In a few days the scrotum becomes distended 'and tender ;• 
and as these symptoms are accompanied with constipation and sick- 
ness, the Surgeon might suppose that the hernial protrusion had 
returned. He is soon undeceived by the escape of some purulent 
matter, which must then be allowed to have a free discharge, favoured 
by poulticing. 

Sloughing of the sac seldom occurs ; it usually terminates fatally, 
occasionally in rccove^ry. I have only seen this complication once, — in 
an old inguinal hernia, with a thick sac, and of large size ; the wound 
reopened, the sac sloughed, ai^i the patient died. 

(&.) Operation without opening — This modification of the 
operation of strangulated hernia is performed in precisely the same 
mannfr, short of opening the sac. The circumstances under which 
this limited operation would be advisable have been already enume- 
rated. The stricture is divided e,xternally, by means of a probe -point ed 
bistoury; anS the contents of the sac rcchicea b^^cdiuj^essioi^^^^ 
in a recent hernia, by the sac itself. In f 3 ;Ct, the is rcappiied_to 

the sac, now that the stricture is divided. That failing, there is no 
altern^itive Tint to open the sac, and complete the operation in the 
usual manner. And it is safer to do so, if there be any doubt as to 
the state of the visceral contents, or if much compression be requisite. 

of .. qppratip^^^^^^ (a or b) for strangulate d 
heruia is" ponclu the line of inci sion in the integumcTi f. 

togetfier by two or three points oF suture and st^s of plaster ; oyer 
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whicli^a pad-compress of lint should be appHed^ retained bja bandage, 
to prevent#any rc-despent of the hernia. It is well, ^however, to leave 
'the lower angle of the wound open, to allow of the escape of bloody 
serous fluid. The sutures should not pass through the sac, and if the 
latter be of such size and thickness as to prevent the easy closure of 
the incision, a portion of the sac may be removed for this purpose. 
When the sac is left occupied, and it is sought to establish an artificial 
anus, or such an opening has formed, the wound must be allowed to 
remain open. 

Treatment after O^^eration. — The general indications are — to restore 
the healthy^slato of the intestine and omentum, and tQ._4)rev6nt or 
manage inflammation supervening as peritonitis, — and as complicated 
with a penetrating wound of the abdomen and a reduced state of the 
constitutional powers, in consequence of continual vomiting, starvation, 
suffering, and alarm. 

Two principles of treatment have been adduced, of opposite cha- 
racter ; and both having been advocated by Surgeons of the highest 
eminence, they each demand notice. t 

In the one class are those Surgeons who administer purgatives 
almost immediately after the operation, and persist in their continuance 
‘‘until the intestinal canal is completely unloaded.’’ Calomel, castor 
oil, extract of colocynth, and sulphate of ma>gnesia are administered 
by the mouth, and ciioTnata per rectum. This plan of after-treatment 
was strongly advocated by Lawrence and Velpeau- 

Another, and as I think a far more judicious class of practitioners, 
relying on the restorative power of nature: — the strangulation haying 
been relieved — have but litfclc recourse to medicine. Careia.jtaken to 
leave the intestine at rest for some days to recover itself, and that the 
diet be light and unirritating, in the shape of farinaceous food and 
‘milk ; while 02:)iixm is had recourse to as occasion may require. Ac- 
cordingly, this plan of treatment maybe generally stated in the follow- 
ing order: — The patient is jflaced on his back in bed, and not disturbed 
by talkative friends. Soon after the operation, a full dose of opium — 
thirty drojis of the tincture — will bo advisable. At this period, brandy- 
and-w^ater may be given with advantage, in small quantities at inter- 
vals, as a stimulant ; to recover the circulation from the state of 
prostration or collapse previous to the operation, and the effect of 
chloroform. The towels will probably be relieved naturally within the 
first twenty-four hours. But if not, t 'ey may bo allowed to remain 
inactive for three or four days, when a mild enema of grueT"ahircastor 
oil, or salt and water, will be sufficiently laxative. Great drsfen$ion 
and discomfort may justify relief at an earlier period ; but cases not 
unfrequently proceed even to the healing of the wound without any 
intestinal action, and no evil consequence from the constipation. The 
diet, light and unirritj?ting, must be given in small quantities at short 
intervals ; tlie object being the support necessary for reparation with- 
out loading the intestine. Thirst, often a distressing symptom, will be 
greatly allayed by sucking pieces of ice in the mouth. 

/ Feritonitis supervening, is denoted by the usual symptoms of pain 
in the neck of the sac, spreading over the abdomen ; this must be met 
by leeches, warm fomentations, and the ordinary treatment of peritoneal* 
inflammation ; in its acute and sthenic, or its chronic and asth^jnio forms. 
This plan of treatment must, therefore, be modified according to tljo 
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opposite conditions of youtli and age, strength and decrepitude, 
temperance and intemperance, and the peculiarities of th^ individual.. 
I have known peritonitis after herniotomy to be attended with singu- 
larly persistent abdominal symptoms, such as tenderness and tym- 
panitis, yet withoui^ any notable constitutional disturbance. 

The tvound may heal partially or entirely by primary adhesion. But 
if inflammation and suppuration ensue, the sutures should be with- 
drawn, here and there, to allow of the free escape of discharge. Healing 
then takes place by granulation and cicatrization. When the patient 
gets up, he should wear a truss for some time, to support the part as 
yet in a weakened state. It may be disused, when there is no tendency 
to protrusion on coughing or other exertion. 

The progiiosis of strangulated hernia, in regard to the* mortality 
after operation, will be determined ; partly by the relative statistical 
results of operation, with reference to opening or not opening to 
the sac, as already shown ; but principally by consideration of the 
previous duration of strangulation, and the taxis to which the tumour 
has been* subjected. The iuflnenco of strangulation has been shown 
by Luke’s statistics, as to the results of operation for Strangulated 
Hernia. 

Dtiration of life after Operation . — In 20 fatal cases operated on by 
Mr. Birkett in Guy’s Hx)S])itaI, the periods of survioal were as follows : — 

1 survived only 17 hours. 

5 5 , 21 hours, and loss than 48 hours. 

4 „ 48 „ „ „ 72 „ 

1 ,, 72 „ „ „ 96 „ 

1 ,, 96 „ ,, ,, 120 ,, 

3 „ 144 „ „ „ 168 „ 

1 „ .168 „ . „ . M 192 „ 

3 survived longer periods, but Avith artificial anus,^ 

1 died of bronchitis. 

In Bryant’s collection of 126 cases, more than half tlie patients 
died witliin 48 hours, the second day being most fatal ; and four-fifths 
died within the first week. 

The causes of deatih were (Birkett’s cases) : — 

Artificial anus, etc. . 3 1 Perforation of bow^el . . 1 

Prostration . , . ,g’ 5 Bronchitis and cachexia . 2 

Acute peritonitis . . 8 Neglect to seek surgical aid 1 

IVo- thirds, at least, of these patients lost their lives by the previous 
delay of operation for the liberation of the bowel although this was 
done as soon as possible after admission to Hospital. 

In 26 fatal cases, out of 127, operated on W Professor Spence, the 
causes of death were : — 


Gangrene of bowel . . . . . . . , .17 

Peritonitis, which had commenced prior to operation. Four^of 
these were congenital herniaB ........ 7 

^ Pyaemia, fatal on 8th day ........ 1 

‘^Melflsna 1 

VOL, II. ; 2 k 
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The Period of life has, of course, some influence, favourable or 
» unfavourable, relative to the results of operation. Kut either extreme 
of age may recover. In two cases, — the youngest and the oldest patient 
operated on by Professor Spence, — an infant between eight and nine 
months old, and a woman aged ninety-eight years, /^oth recovered. 

Relative mortality of Strangulated Hernioe . — In 127 cases (Spence) : — 



No. 

Recovered. 

Died, 

(1.) Inguinal 

. 46 

... 88 ... 

8 

(2.) Femoral 

. 77 

... 60 ... 

17 

(3.) Umbilical and ventral . 

. 4 

... 3 ... 

1 


127 

101 

26 


It thus appears that the proportionate mortality was: — (1) nearly 
1 in 6 ; (2) between 1 in 4 and 5 ; (3) 1 in 4. Ilut this estimate is 
subject to two sources of inaccuracy : the obvious difference in the 
number of cases compared, and the unknown periods of strangulation 
prior to operation. 

AitTiPiciAL Anus. — T his condition is said to exist whenever an aper- 
ture forms, or is made, in the intestine, through which i^„,jpant 
escape externally. The state of the bowel ig, usually^ gangrenous ; 
whereby it may have yielded in the sac before operation, or afterwards, 
although returned into the abdomen ; or it may be purposely laid open 
in the 'operation, to allow of the escapes of faeces when that issue is 
inevitable. A healthy portion of intestine may, however, bc^jacgidentally 
wounded, in the course of operation, or by a penetrating wound of 
the abdomen. Rarely, a faecal opening^results from uI cera fiprrdF^^^ 
intestine, involving the abdominal wall. Ar tifici al anus occars most 
frequently in the ingnlnjalj sci^ femoral regions; anjdLon con- 

nection with the small intestine. The kind c>f dismiarge will depend 
on the part of the gut opened, and its quantity on the size of the 
aperture. But digestion is more or less imperfect ; hence the nutrition 
and general health of the person becomes impaired. 

Generally, an artificial anus forms after operation, — t he bo nacol 
havings .been .Tetu^ into the abdomen. The probability of its 
occurrence will depend very much on the advanced state of gangrene, — 
short of sphacelus, in which case the bowel would not have been 
returned. But the state of gangrene, itself depends principally on 
the tightness of the stricture to which tne bowel has been subjected, as 
well as the duration of the strangulation. The deeply conetdcied 
appearance of the strangulated part will indicate the probability „of 
sphacelus supervening, — and thence of artificial anus. Commencing 
at a variable period, after operation, — some hours only, or a^Jew jdays, 
'perhaps even some weeks, — the ^ wound -ixiopens, at^leaat, in parCa nd 
the dr^sings are seen' to be soiled wjth leauleut.. matter,. jvbilfiL the 
^opening a gangrenous fsacal odour. The discharge increases, 

and becomes continuous, until an artificial anus is established. 

Arti&cdBl anus differs according toJixEL. extent o£ ape rture ; either as 
a sloughing perforation in the bowel, or sloughingm"lEKe entire cir- 
cumference of the canal. Sloughing perforation usually takes place 
about the centre of the convex free border of the knuckle of — 

at a point most distant from the mouth of the sac ; a small ^ulcerated 
opening is produced, which does not interfere with the contmup^’^bl 
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the intestinal canal, although allowing a portion of its jpntonts to^ 
escaper This condition is sometimes distinguished as /o&cal fatuta. 
Sloughing of the entire circumTeTe^ the intestine usually occurs 
at the mouth of th^ sac ; the contihu r^ oF jlie" cana^^ destroyed, and 
all the feQulent matter escapes tlnrougH^ei^^ The coats of the 

bowel are endowed with different powers of resistance to the process 
of ulceration whereby the slough is detached. Thus, by constriction 
of the bowel, a sulcus or groove is produced on its serous surface, 
without any trace of abrasion ; but the mucous fnembrane presents 
a circular line of ulceration. This is sometimes limited to the upper 
and distended end of the intestine; the lower end, corresponding to 
the stricture, being unaffected. This difference may be owing to pres- 
sure of the ^iistended bowel, and it occurs particularly where the 
knuckle of intestine lies in close relation with Gimbernat’s ligament. 
Very rarely, as the result of long-continued constriction, . and the 
pressure upon two portions of intestine laterally, their walls become 
adherent^ ulceration follows, and the continuity of the canal is thus 
naturally restored within the abdomen. An illustrative case is recorded 
in the Trans. Path. Soc.,” vol. x. 

Intermediate conditions, between these two extremes, are met with ; 
in which more or less of^the circumference of the tube is destroyed, and 
a corresponding opening produced. 

In the first condition referred to, repair frequently . takes plaee ; the 
hole closes, the integument heals, and complete recovery results. ♦ 

In tjie second condition, frequently, an artifical anus is at length 
established ; and which never, or very rarely, undergoes spontaneous 
cure. Its completion is as follows : — The margin of the intestinal 
aperture — whether the whole or a portion only of the calibre of the 
intestine — becomes firmly adherent to the abdominal peritoneum ; the 
openings of the upper and lower end of the canal are, at first, equal 
in size and lie nearly in the same line. 

Subsequently, they unite at a more or Fuj. 782 . 

less acute angle, presenting an interme- 
diate spur-like portion or partition, of 
double-walled gut, opposite the mesen- 
teric attachment, and bisecting the aper- 
ture externally. (Fig. 782.) Of these 
two openings thus leading intoiithe canal, 
the distal one, gradually ceasing to trans- 
mit fee'ces, becomes smaller, and the por- 
tion, of intestine atrophies ; whilst the 
gastric end, doing double duty, becomes 
dilated and thickened. The partition 
elongating, and acting as a valve, turned 
towards the distal end, it tends to ob- 
struct the intestinal passage of fseces; and 
thence the relative size of the two open- 
ings is still further exaggerated. Around 
the general aperture, the mucous mem- 
brane Mmetimes acquires an everted, 
protruding appearance, or an actual pro- 
^psus of the membrane may take place; while the surrounding skin' 
is piiekered, and is irritated and excoriated by the feculent matter 
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jescaping. ffhe communication between the bowel an^ integument may 
not be immediate ^ — through the adhesive junction of the mucous mem- 
brane and skin ; they may even be placed at some distance apart, a 
channel intervening between two apertures, int^nal and external. 
This modification of artificial anus occurs when the knuckle of intestine 
is lodged deeply ; as in the neck of the sac, or within the abdominal 
cavity when an irrecoverable portion of intestine has been returned. 
In the latter case, feecal matter begins to issue, a few days after 
operation, and gradually increases in quantity ; until, from merely 
staining the dressing, the nature of the communication is plainly 
declared. The extent of intestine destroyed by the formation of arti- 
ficial anu^, varies to two and three inches or more ; but the length of 
the portion of bowel involved has not interfered with comjJlete recovery 
in some cases. 

Treatment . — This will depend on the size of the aperture. A small 
opening — a fecal fistula — may contract and close, by cleanliness and the 
pressure of a pad to restrain the discharge. This result may also be 
induced by the occasional introduction of a red-hot wire, or of the 
galvanic cautery. Closure can be directly effected sometimes by a 
plastic operation, as Velpeau proposed and practised ; by engrafting a 
small piece of skin over the aperture, or by making an oval incision on 
either side and bringing the outer edges of the incisions together by 
means of fine needles and twisted suture. 

•a aperture, and fairly estaMisked,f^xt^^^ anus, will very rarely 
contract and close, but requires a special surgical, operation tp effect a 
cure. The object is twofold ; to destroy or diminish the spur-like 
partMon, in order to regain the continuity of the intestiual canal, and 
then to close the external aperture. The destructive part of this pro- 
ceeding may, perhaps, be accomplished by repressing the septum, 
according to Desault’s method, by means of a tent thrust into both 
intestinal openings. It can be more surely accomplished, and with 
equal safety provided due caution be observed, by strangling the 
septum; for which purpose Dupuytren’s is admirably 

adapted. This instrument is simply a serrated forceps, worked by a 
screw across tho end of its handle. (See Fig. r 82 .) The septum 
is grasped and compressed between the blades, and the pressure 
gradually increased by daily turning the screw, until the blades meet 
and the intervening septum has sloughed away in a week or ten days. 
Plastic lymph is thrown out simultaneously, whereby the peritoneum 
should remain unopened, when the instrument is withdrawn. Hence 
the caution necessary, not to grasp the septum too high up towards the 
mesentery, and to regulate the compression in concert with the plastic 
effusion. Some colicky pain or nausea may be induced, but no rigors 
or febrile disturbancej The contiimity of the canal having been re- 
established, the margin of the external anal aperture must be pared 
and brought together by hare-lip sutlires. But the constant discharge 
,of fecal matter tends to keep open the aperture ; it was therefore 
^proposed by Acrel to feed the patient by nutritive enemata, and life 
lias been thus supported for a period of six weeks, during which the 
aperture contracted, and at length closed. The escape of pure bile 
occasionally produced pain and excoriation, but this was overcome by 
giving a spoonful of broth by the mouth from time to time. During 
the process of cure, I attach much importance to the influence of the 
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recumbent position, which solicits the passage of any faecal matter 
through the intestine, and thus favours contraction of the^ anal aper- 
ture. After an artificial anus has become entirely closed^ the bowel' 
remains permanently weakened, so that any faecal obstruction, and, 
perhaps laborious occupation, may rupture the intestine, extravasation 
taking place and speedily fatal peritonitis. Death has thus occurred 
long after the patient might have been pronounced safe, — a caution to 
prognosis, and a bint for preventive treatment. The results of Dupuy- 
tren^s operative procedure for artificial anus have been generally suc- 
cessful. Of forty-one cases in his hands, and in the practice of other 
Surgeons, twenty-nine, or say three-fourths, were completely cured in 
periods varying from two to six months ; the remaining fourth, having 
been relieved of the involuntary escape of faecal matter through the arti- 
ficial opening, were so far restored from a sad condition, distressing to 
themselves and disgusting to others. It is encouraging to have to 
notice the slight mortality, compared with that of many other sui’gical 
operations ; for only two patients died, or one in twenty who were 
submitted to treatment by the enterotdiue, 

A 'permanent artificial anus sometimes remains, having resisted all 
attempts at closure. This sad state may be made more tolerable by 
wearing a leathern receptacle or other contrivance ; and it is gratifying 
to add that patients hate thus been enabled to live in comfort and the 
enjoyment of good general hcaltli for many years. An artificial anus 
situated high up in connection with the intestine, and which discharges 
chyle or chyme, will of course constantly deprive the patient of nuiri- 
ment ; and this loss must be supplied by a proportionately increased 
quantity of nourishing food. 

Double Hehnia. — A protrusion on both sides of the body, symme- 
trically, in the same parts, or unsymmetrically, in different regions, not 
unfrequently occurs. More than two such hernue are occasionally met 
with ; and Sir A. Cooper records a case of six co-existing hernia 3 in tho 
same person, — three on one side, an inguinal oblique, a direct, and a 
femoral hernia, with the same on the other side. In any such case 
symptoms of strangulation may be referable to this hernia or to that, 
and it is sometimes very difficult to determine wliich is the seat of 
strangulation. Hence, in double hernia, the operation. may, perchance, 
be performed on that side where, when the sac is laid open, there is no 
appearance of strangulation in tho hernial protrusion. What should 
then be done ? The Surgeon is justified in operating on the other side, 
with the view of saving the life of his patient. An illustrative case of 
double operation in double inguinal hernia, and a successful result, 
happened in the practice of Dupuytren ; and it may be referred to as a 
precedent under similar circumstances. The case is related in the 
“Lemons Orales,'* 1832, tome i. p. 583. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

SPECIAL HERNLE. 

iNCfUiNAL Hernia. — Strucivral Conditions, — Inguinal hernia is that 
in which the visceral protrusion occupies part or the whole of the in- 
guinal canal, presenting an incow.plete hernia or b ubonocele ; or, passing 
through the external abdominal ring, it becomes a complete or scrotal 
hernia, sometimes named o scheocele . In the f em^l^, pasge s in t o the 
labmufi. The herni a jpceurs im t wo jirincipal varieties, as t< 5 Jtajdirection 
and relatio n to the deep (internal) epigastric artery^; and, which are 
desi gn ated, accordingl^y, the or inguinal hernia, and . the 

direct internal inguinal hernia. Thus, in point of direction, the 
hernia may take place through the internal abdominal ring and follow 
the oblique course of ihe spermatic cord in the inguinal canal, thence 
perhaps passing through the external ring and into the scrotum ; or, 
the protrusion may come directly through the conjoined tendon of the 
internal oblique and transversalis muscles, into the canal, just behind 
the external abdominal ring, thence perhaps psfssing through that ring 
into the scrotum. With relation to the epigastric artery ; in the 
oblique variety, the mouth of the sac is external ; in the direct variety, 
it is internal to that vessel. Oblique inguinal hernia is named con- 
g ^ital ^ when the visceral protrusion lies within the tunica vaginaTis7 
a^ts sac, in contact with the testicle; &nd infantile hernia , when the 
prptoisipn^ carrying before it a peritoneal sac, lies just behind ai ^ dips 
i n^o th e tunica vaginalis as an independent sac— constitnMngL w]^^ 
also tevmedT m^vsted herni a. 

There are, then, three varieties of inguinal hernia : oblique or 
external; direct or internal; congenital, and its sub- variety, infantile 
or encysted. 

Oblique Inguinal Hernia. — Course, — This is the most common form 
of inguinal hernia. Its course is the same as that of the testicle in its 
passage from the internal abdominal ring through the inguinal canal 
and external ring into the scrotum ; this route corresponding also to 
the spermatic cord in the same extent of its course. 

Anatomical Coverings^ and Relations. coverings of oblique in- 
guinal hernia consist of those layers of different textures which succes- 
sively invest the protrusion, in its formation and progress. They are 
the same investments that the ’ spermatic cord receives, — seven in 
number, and they may be conveniently enumerated fr om within, out - 
v ^rds, in the ordex^of hernial development, as follow : pe ritoneal pouch 
forming the sac of the hernia, its sub-serous c el lular ti^ ue, and the 
fa scia transversalis abdominis or infiindibuUform fascia (Fig. 783) ; cre- 
ma gteric rascia^ consisting of looped fibres of cremaster muscle pro- 
ceecKn^ froDo^ the internal oblique, with interstitial cellular texture ; 

or Bperu mtic f ascia, consisting of tendinous semicircular 
fibres passing across between the pillars of the external abdominal 
ring, and thence prolonged downwards from the upper margin of the 
ring; superficial fas cia, containing fat; and skin. These a^atomioal 
coverings arc Interesting yith rcfei^eelo flie development of oblique 
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inguinal hernia ; but they become so altered in appearance and united’ 
by pressure, as to Jiave much less importance surgically. | 

The relations of the inguinal canal, spermatic cord and testicle, to * 
the visceral protrusion, and of the deep epigastric artery to the mouth 
of the sac, are specially important. 

The inguinal canal is the interval between the abdominhl parietos. 




Fig. 783 .* 



just above the inner half of Poupart’s ligament; it extends obliquely 
downwards and inwards, about one inch and a half in length, from the 
internal abdominal ring to thescxtornal abdominal ring at the crest of 
the pubes. Its boundaries, and thence the relations of inguinal hernia 
in the canal, are thus formed i—anjecio^, by the apon eurosis of the 
exterMLo^ue musele, and boiisath^W the arched fibres of the 
internal_Qblique. over t he outer h alf -inchgflEe ~canar. afid the aphnen. 
rosisjrf jfchg^ extern^ .Qblia.qfe.Alana^ie. inTIflU- inch ; pdBtSnOTTyr by 
the fas cia tra nsyersahs .and the conjpined teasioifcof the internal oblique 
and transversalis muscles, the fascia extending along the outer half- 
inch of the canal, corresponding to the internal oblique, and the con- 
joined tendon, with the fascia transversalis behind it, along the innf>r 
inch, corresponding to the aponeurosis of the external oblique. In, 
fegadju, the floor of the canal is formed by the j unction of the f^^ 

• o, external oblique muscle reflected 6, internal oblique, orchingTvCTand 
covering thiVintemal abdominal ring; c, transversalis muscle; d, conjoined tendon ■ 
rectus m^clo, sheath opened ; /, fascia transversalis ; g, triangular aponeurosis 
of oog^ined tendon ; ft, cremaster ; i, infundibuliform fascia. (John Wood) 
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Fig. 784.* 


and superiorly, it is liiaited 
^only by ^ 

The com lies behind or under neath th e hernia , the testis below and 

somew£at"‘15eliihd"" part — the fundus, and these two" are 

" always distinctTy separate, (Fij;. 784i) Occasion- 

ally, the elements of the cord are dispersed by the 
hernial descent ; the vas deferens lying on one side 
and the spermatic vessels on the other ; and rarely, 
the cord lies partially or entirely in front of the 
hernia, the testicle also below being in front. In 
the latter case sometimes, the elements of the cord 
are spread out in front of the hernia. The 
trie artery^ arising from the external ^iliacTltbout a 
quarter of an inch above Poupart’s ligament, bends 
inwards and ascends beneath the fascia transver- 
salis, immediately behind and internal to the mouth 
of the sac — at the internal abdominal ring, which is 
thus placed external. (Pig» 78e5.) The bourse of 
this artery varies, however, with the duration of the 
hernia, and occasionally owing to an abnormal origin of the vessel. In 



Fig. 785.t 



^ Fig. 786. t 



old-standing hernia, the dragging pressure of 
the turuour downwards and inwards, curves 
the artery in that direction towards the outer 
edge of the recttis muscle ; until it may thus 
be brought internal to the situation of a direct 
hernia. (Pig. 786.) An abnormal origin of the 


* St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., R. 29. Sac of oblique inguinal hernia ; showing 
testis at lower end, separate from the sac, and projecting into the cavity of a small 
tunica vaginalis. 

f Ibid., R. 35. Oblique iViguinal hernia; showing epigastric artery below, and then 
on the inner side of the neck of the sac. The obdurator artery is given off about a 
third of an inch from the origin of the epigastric, and passes downwards on the 
outer side of the neck of the sac. The tunica vaginalis is laid open in front. 

t Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 1322. Oblique* inguinal hernia, on the right side ; 
showing displacement inwards of the neck of the sac, drawing with it the epigastric 
artery, so far that the vessel reaches the lower part of the rectus muscle before it 
turns upwards. The neck of the sac beii^ opposite the external abdominal ring, the 
straight direction of the hernia in the inguinal' canal appears as if it wf^re a direct . 
ingu^al hernia. The vas deferens and spermatic vessels, lying on the inner and ' 
posterior part of the sac, are widely separated from each other. (Howship.) 
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comparatively rarely; its position may be shifted upwards 
on the trunk of tl^ external iliac, from the level of Poupartjp ligament, , 
as high as two incibes and a half above it ; or the Ypaafid^may ari^ 
ano^er source, — the obturator ; or from Jj^ejow the ligament, being 
transfeired to^he superficial or the deep, femoral artery. 

Of th es e abnormal sources of the epigastric artery, the first has no 
relatioji to the internal abdominal ring; the two latter may have ^eeial 
relation to the crural ring, and therefore. jfco femoral hernia, 

8e cf/t of Strichire, — Commonly, the stricture is situated at t he mout h 
ofvth^_sac^ in the internal abdominal ring ; next in order of frequency 
at j0Ee_^rder of the internal oblique muscle, in the inguinal c^nal; 
lastly, ut the external abdominal ring. 

Direct Ij;jguinal Hernia. — Course , — Tliig yariety of.inguiual Jfiern 
comea.j£Q 5 ward th a small triangular space, bounded by the epi- 

Fig. 787.* Fig. 788.t 


gj\gi^iu.,jartery externally^ the margin of 
the rectns muscle on the inner side, aiid 
Pojiipart*s ligament — its inner portion — 
belo w" ^ (Pig. 787.) Thip_^ace is ^tn- 
ated j ust be hind thg external abdominal- ring, the conjoined tendon and 
fas cia tr aSversalis intervening. 

Anatomical Covermgs^ and^ Relations , — In number the coverings are 
the same as those of the oblique variety, and in kind they are the same, 
with one exception ; the CQnjQined tendon is substituted for the cremas- 
t eric fas cia. Thus, enumerating them in the order of hernial development, 
the coverings of direct inguinal hernia are — peritoneal pouch or sac, 
sub-serous cellular tissue, fascia transversal is, conjoined tendon, some- 
times ruptured, intcrcolumnar fascia, superficial^fascia, skin. The^Agtigr- 
^eoi^4ieg_pn . the outer side of the sac, the testicle below the fundus, 
anrboth are distinctly separate ; thei, epigastric artery^ also^coursesup 
exdsxnoLiQ the month of the sac^ curving over it inwards, sd^asTsome- 
t imes to embrace the upper as well as the order margin. ^ (Pig. 788;) 

* St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., R. 62. Direct inguinal hernia, which has not yet 
descended through the external abdominal ring ; the hernia thus being incomplete, 
or a bubonocele. The cord lies on the outer side of the sac, 

t Ibid., R. 59. Direct inguinal liernia ; showing the epigastric artery passing up- 
wards and inwards on the outer side of the neck of tlie sac, between it and the internal 

ring. 
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Seat of Stricture. — Commonly, the strictare is situated at the mouth 
of the sac ; jnext in frequency at the conjoined tendon^- when ruptured ; 
^stly, at the external abdominal ring. 

I n the female, the anatomy of Inguinal hemi^ ob li que and direc t, 
is essentially the same as in the male; except th at STe r j ^nd ligamen t 
the inguinal canal takes, the .,pTa^„pf _t^e_sppxJH§^^^^ 

" labium piidendi that of the scrotum. Females are liaBIe to both forms 
of inguinal hernia, the oblique occurring at very early periods of life. 
Excepting umbilical hernia, oblique inguinal is the only kind developed 
before five years of age ; and, until the age of puberty, it is more com- 
mon than any other variety of hernia. This form is not much more 
rarely met with than femoral, as generally supposed. Thus, in 1582 
females a^ected with hernia, in one form or the other, who^came under 
Mr. Kingdon’s observation, 7G1 had inguinal hernia, and 812 femoral 
hernia. Or, the one was only thirty less than half the total number, 
whilst the other was only thirty more than half that number. But 
direct inguinal hernia is certainly very uncommon in females at any 
Q^ge. Sir A. Cooper never met with a single case in the courSe of his 
practice ; and Lawrence saw only one instance of this form of hernia 
in a female subject for dissection. 

Signs of ordinary Inguinal Hernia. — The oblique variety commences 
as a slight fulness or swelling at the internal abdominal ring, just 
above the centre of Poupart’s ligament ; next, passing downwards and 
inwards in the inguinal canal, it presents an oblong tumour having 
that direction, in this situation — an incomplete inguinal hernia, or 

bubonocele. (Fig. 789.) Still further pro- 
Fig. 789.# trading through the external abdominal 

ring and descending into the scrotum, 
or the labium in the female, the tu- 
mour enlarges into a globular form, — 
as a complete, or scrotal hernia. It may 
attain to an enormous size, extending 
down even to the knee, as in cases to 
which I have already referred ; although 
a far smaller size in women, unless in 
quite exceptionally rare cases, where the 
hernial tumour has extended two-thirds 
down the thigh. But — in males — the tes- 
ticle can alirvays be felt distinct, at the 
bottom and back part of the fundus. The 
usual symptoms of hernia are perceptible, ; 
enlargement and impulse on coughing in 
the erect attitude, diminution and disappearance of the tumour when 
compressed, in the recumbent position. These symptoms will, however, 
be more or less perceptible, according to the size of the hernial protusion; 
being less so when it occupies the inguinal canal, as hubonocele^ and 
most conspicuous in scrotal hernia. In old-standing oblique hernia, 
the neck of the sac is dragged downyards and inwards towards the 

*** Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 1316. Incomplete oblique inquinal hernia, on the left 
side, in me male. The tendon of the external oblique and the lower margins of 
the internal oblique and transversalis muscles having been raised, the hernial BShO 
is seen in the upper half of the inj^uinai canal. The external ring is deft entire. 
The obturator artery is given oflF by a short common trunk with the epigast^c. 
(Howship.) 
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middle line ; so that the distinctive shape of the inguinal portion is 
lost, and the tumour comes to resemble the next form inguinal 
hernia. . 

D irect Inguinal hernia presents a tumour which differs in situation, 
and somewhat in shape and size, from that of the oblique hernia. This 
direct variety is situated at the external abdominal ring, ne a^ the roo t 
o ^ the pei^ the outer portion of the inguinal ^canal remaining un- 
occupi^; ^Ee^ tumour is more globular, not pyriform as in the oblique, 
ai^ it has a wider neck ; usually, it is not so large. The other symp- 
toms are similar ; but, when strangulation occurs, I have noticed that 
the pain caused by even moderate taxis is greater than in the oblique 
form of hernia ; and as arising, apparently, from pressure of the 
tumour on t^e spermatic cord in the unyielding angle between the 
pubic crest and the external pillar of the abdominal ring. 

The proportionate frequency of the two forms of inguinal hernia 
may be remembered in connection with their diagnosis. Direct inguinal 
hernia^j net w j-th far less frequently ^ Cloquet esti- ~ 

matiug^the proportion at one to five oblique hemise, 
or twenty per cent. ; or in only ten per cent., accord- 
ing to Hesselbach’s computation. 

Both varieties of inguinal hernia may coexist 
in the same individual | or double inguinal hernia, 
one on cither side, is occasionally met with. Not 
unfreqiiently, the hernia on one side is incomplete — 
a bubonocele ; and on the opposite side, an ordinary 
complete inguinal hernia — a scrotal hernia. In one 
case, a double inguinal hernia occurred on the same 
side, forming an anterior and a posterior sac ; the 
spermatic cord lying behind the latter and the lower 
portion of the anterior sac. (See Fig. 772.) 

CoxaENiTAL Hernia. — This variety of oblique 
inguinal hernia was first noticed by Haller in 1749, 
and its nature was more particularly described by 
John Hunter, and Percival Pott. The peculiar 
structural condition is this : the visceral protrusion g 
lies in the tunica vaginalis, with, and in contact ^ 
with, the testicle, when that organ has previously 
descended from the abdomen into the scrotum. 

The course^ coverings, and^relations of the hernia are the same as 
those oTthe ordinary oblique, except that the sac is the tunica vaginalis, 
aiidThe” r elat ion of the testis is immediate, it being within the sac, 
although the situation of that body, as lying below and somewhat 
behind the hernial contents — not the fundus of the sac — remains un- 
altered. But it is possible for the hernia to descend even below the 
testis, leaving that body behind it. (Fig. 790.). . The visceral protrusion 
passes down from the abdomen, through the vaginal process of peri- 
toneum which connects the peritoneal cavity with the tunica vaginalis ; 
this process having remained unobliterated after birth, instead of closing 
as usual in about three weeks or a month. Paletta states that, nor- 
mally, the complete closure of the vaginal canal takes place from the 
twentieth to the thirtieth day after birth. But when the canal 
remains p^vious, although the tendency to this hernia thus dates from 
* St. Thomas's Hosp. Mus., R, 23. 
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birth, it may not occur for years afterwards. Hence the hernia itself 
*is not, profjprly speaking, congenital, and it might be more correctly 
designated, as Mr. Birkott has suggested, “ hernia^ into lihe vaginal 
process of the peritoneum. ’’ Occurring, therefore, in early life — in 
infants a few weeks or months old — this species of hq^rnia also occurs, for 
the first time, at perhaps any subsequent period of life. Cases between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five are recorded by Velpeau ; and I 
once operated on a right congenital hernia in a middle-aged man in 
whom, after death, I found the left vaginal process completely per- 
vious, admitting a large-sized clastic catheter from the internal abdo- 
minal ring to the testicle. Thus, this was a case in the adult of 
strangulated congenital hernia on one side, and the persistent structural 
condition^ without hernia on the other side. The preparation is in the 
Museum of the Hospital. 

of the testicle to congenital hernia is very important ; 
associated with congenital persistence of the vaginal process oT perito- 
neum, the testis on the same side frequently occupies an abnormal 
situation. There will then be two persistent congenital cemditions, 
both arrests of development; the one, an undblitOrated state of ^he 
vaginal process of peritoneum, which should be temporarily provided 
only as a sheath for the descent of the testicle into the scrotum ; the 
other, an arrested descent of thp testicle. Congenital hernia may, 
therefore, not as usual contain the testicle in the tunica vaginalis or 
hernial sac, the testis never having descended into the scrotum. 

The abnormal conditions of the vaginal process of peritoneum, in 
connection with the abnormal situatio7is of the testicle^ and the relative 
positions of the hernia to this organ, may be thus tabulated (Birkett) : 

(1.) The vaginal process .continuing open 
and common to the cord and. testis. 

The testis may be situated — 

а. in its normal site at the fundus of ..the 
scrotum ; 

б. just outside the external abdominal 
ring, or between its pillars (Fig. 791) ; 

c, within the inguinal canal ; 

d. within the abdomen. 

N.B. In a, 6, c, the hernia is generally in 

contact with the testis ; in c2, it is not. 

(2.) The Vicinal process of the cord and 
testis communicating by an intermediate 
aperture. 

The testis is in the scrotum. 

N.B. The hernia may or may not pass through this aperture, and is 
therefore sometimes but not always in contact with the testis. 

(3.) The vaginal piDcess of the cord only being open — Hernia into 
the funicular portion of the vaginal process. This condition was first 
described by M. Malgaigne. 

The testis is in the scrotum. 

N.B. The hernia is never in contact with the testis. 

Additional sacs^ or prolongations and extensions of the vaginal pro- 
cess, sometimes exist within the abdominal walls ; — “ intra-parietal,” 

♦ Roy. Coll. Surg. Miis.. 1842. The brc of a congenital hernia, with the testicle 
situated at the external abdominal ring. (8ir W. Blizard.) 
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“ inter-mtiscular,” “interstitial, hernial sacs,” “ hemie-enbissac ” of 
Frencli authors, | Coincident with- misplaced testis there ^ay, there- 
fore, he an abnormal disposition of the hernial sac, itself abnormal. 
An offset from th^ vaginal process of peritoneum, forming a second 
sac, may extend into the. substance of the abdominal wall. The 
hernial sac will tlien consist of two parts : that division which passes 
along the inguinal canal into the scrotum, and that which is lodged in 
the wall of the abdomen. This extra sac extends in one of two 


directions : into the anterior, or into the inferior, wall of the abdomen. 
In the one direction, the sac passes upwards from the inguinal canal 
between the internal abdominal fascia and the aponeurosis Qf the 
external oblique muscle ; coursing directly upwards, outwards towards 
the crest of the ilium, or inwards towards the rectus muscle* and um- 
bilicus. Very rarely, the sac comes forward through the external 
abdominal ring and cannot enter the scrotum ; it ascends between the 
aponeurosis of the external oblique and the integument, and when the 
hernia iirotrudes, it forms a tumour in the gi*oin above and parallel 
with Poupart’s ligament. An example of this variety is quoted by 
Scarpa, and another instance is recorded by Dr. Pano in “ L’Union 
Medicale,” ISGl. In the other direction, the sac passes- downwards, 
between the internal ajidominal fascia and peritoneum, into the iliac 
fossa, and rests upon the iliaens muscle ; or inwards, behind the hori- 
zontal ramus of the pubes, reaching the side and front of the urinary 
bladder. Cases are given by Dr. Parise in the ‘‘ Mem. de la Soc. de 
Chirurgio de Paris,” 1851. 

hifantile or Encyfiicd Hernia , — This variety of congenital hernia 
was first described by the late Mr. Hey, of Leeds, in a letter to Dr. 
Gooch. It coexists with another abnormal condition of the vaginal 
process of peritoneum. The abdominal orifice is closed, but the sheath 


persists from that point downwards to the testis, and there expands 

into the tunica vaginalis, as in ordinary complete congenital hernia. The 

visceral protrusion carries before it a pouch of the 

parietal peritoneum of the abdomen, into or just Pm. 792.* 

behind this sheath ; and, as Mr. Hey described it, 

the tunica vaginalis is continued up to the abdomi- , 

nal ring, and encloses the hernial sac. Thus also, 

as Lawrence observes, the protruded part, together M/1 

with the sac, are contained ii^the tunica vaginalis, y Mili 

In this manner the hernia is encysted ; and a Mil 

double sac is discovered in operating on such a 

hernia, the tunica vagi nalis .sac lying in front of 

th^ true hernial sac. (Pig. 792.) Compared with 

the more frequent occurrence of congenital hernia., ^ 

the e ncys tgd variety is rare. But, like the forqjer, ^ 

it does not necessarily arise at the earliest period 

of life ; so that the term Infantile is inappropriate. 

Hey’s case was an infant fifteen months old ; and 

the hernia has since been met with, for the first 

time, at the age of twelve years, in a case reported 

by Mr. Holmes ; at seventeen years of age-; and at thirty-five years, in 

a case or» which Mr, Birkefct operated when the man was forty-two 

years old. 


* St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., Ji. 24. 
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Signs and Diagnosis of Congenitalj and of Encysted Hernia. — The 
congenital Variety presents no peculiar characters X'l^^reby it can be 
distinguished from the ordinary oblique inguinal hernia, exgepting with 
regard to the relation of the testicle to the hernial Rumour. 

In congenital hernia, the testis cannot T)e felt separate and 

distinct ; y though the situation of thaf T)hdy soihevi^at 

behind the hernial contents — not the fundus of the sac — remains un- 
altered, in this the ordinary complete congenital hernia. The scrotal 
tumour is rounder, and the neck more narrow and contracted. The 


latter sign is more marked when the hernia has not descended for some 
time after birth, as the vaginal process of peritoneum will then have 
become condensed, feeling like a somewhat enlarged and indurated 
spermatic cord. In the adult, this long narrow neck is Specially cha- 
racteristic of scrotal congenital hernia. But the more defined scrotal 
swelling may bo mistaken for hydrocele. 

In congenital hernia, scrotal or inguinal, with undescended testicle, 
the absence of this organ from its normal situation will de^jlare the 
nature of the hernia. The testis may be found just outside the external 
abdominal ring or between its pillars ; within the inguinal canal ; or 
within the abdomen. Still, in the first two modifications of congenital 
hernia, the hernia is generally in contact with- the testis ; in the last 
named it is not so. An inflamed undescended testicle simulatfia..-the 
symptoms of strangulated hernia; thus obscuring, the diagnosis of / 
these two conditions,— orchitis and congenital hernia presumably 
strangulated. In the inguinal canalj, the tumour, having an oblong 
shape, may be tense and pkinful, witirsome abdomihaT tenderness 
emanating from that situation, and there may be perhaps nausea "and 
constipation. But if it be the orchitis of a misplaced testicle, these 


syinptoms subside after a while, and especially the constitutional dis- 
turbance ; leaving only a tumour of diminished size, the testicle, in the 
inguinal canal. And ^he absence of this organ from the scrotum will 
have suggested, in the first instance^ the probable nature of the case. 
In any case of supposed congenital or infantile hernia, the duration of 

the tumour from childhood, in some instances. 
Fig. 793.* , will throw some light on the question of 

f diagnosis. 

Encysted hernia presents no distinctive 
characters from congenital hernia ; but Tihe 
testicle can be felt distinct from the hernial 
4 contents, at the bottom of the scrotum. The 
precise nature of the hernial tumour is, how- 
ever, usually discovered only during an ope- 
ration, when requisite for the relief of 
stran gulation. 

Diagnosis of Inguinal Hernia. — Every 
inguinal hernia escapes from the abdomen 
above Poupart’s ligament. 

femoral hernia is distinguished as follows. 
When inguinal hernia is confined to the inguinal 
canal — as an incomplete hernia or bubonocele 
— Poupart’s ligament can always be traced along its inferior border, and 
the hernial aperture is situated above this ligament. (Fig. 793.) In 


* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 1319. (Howship.) 
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this ..way the tumour is distinguished from femoral hernia, which is 
situated below the ligament, and this band can always be trkced along 
the superior boraer of the tumolir. Whejn^ the hernia has become 
scrgtaJ^ it. will have^scaped through the external abdominal ring, the 
oujber jpillar of whioh is atta.ched to the spinous process of the pubes. 
Placing the point of the finger on this process, if the neck of the 
tumour lies internally — between the finger and the symphysis pubis, 
the protrusion must have passed through the external abdominal ring, 
a <^monstration of its being of inguinal origin. A hernial tumour 
situated to the outer side of the finger, will probably have passed 
through the crural ring, and thence be a femoral hernia. But, in rare 
cases, complete inguinal hernia is not scrotal ; the protrusion, having 
passed from iifche inguinal canal, through the external ring, ^descends 
downwards and turns outwards into the bend of the thigh — appearing, 
in situation, as if a femoral hernia. This may be owing to a deficiency 
in the external pillar of the ring, or of the anterior wall of the canal, 
whereby the inguinal protrusion may more nearly resemble a femoral 
hernia. But the neck of the tumour, at the hernial aperture or in- 
ternal ring, is still always above Poupart’s ligament. 

Chronic tumours in the inguinal region and scrotum respectively, 
may, with regard to their diagnosis from ingiiino-scrotal hernia, be 
divided into two classes-Lreducible and irreducible tumours. 

Reducible tumours comprise — (1) inguinal hernia — also congenital, 
and infantile or encysted ; (2) hydrocele of the vaginal process of the 
peritoneum ; (3) hydrocele of the funicular portion of the same process ; 
(4) varicocele of the spermatic veins ; (5) abscess descending through 
the inguinal canal. 

Irreducible tumours may be either fluid or solid, or mixed solid 
and fluid. The fluid are — (1) hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis 
testis ; (2) haematocele in the same sac when first developed ; (3) en- 
cysted hydrocele of the epididymis ; (4) hydrocele of the spermatic 
cord. The solid, or solid and fluid, are — (1) diseases of the testis 
(a) of inflammatory origin, (li) specific new growths ; (2) unde- 

scended testis in inguinal canal — also inflamed ; (3) old hmmatocele \ 
(4) diseases of the spermatic cord ; (5) growthwS of fat pxtending from 
the inguinal canal into the scrotum ; (6) diseases of the tissues of the 
scrotum. All these diseases, presenting swellings or tumours, are 
described in other parts of this work ; it will here suffice to notice their 
points of difference from ingrffno-scrotal hernia, which may be con- 
veniently exhibited in a tabular form, taken — with one or two ad- 
ditions — from Mr. Birkett’s treatise. 

Some of these diseases are, however, of less frequent and even 
rare occurrence. The Surgeon will mostly have to distinguish between 
inguino-ecrotal hernia and hydrocele — in its various forms, or hsemato- 
cele ; orchitis, and perhaps tumours of the testicle, as compared with 
scrotal hernia, may also become a question of diagnosis. 
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The Reducible Tumoues. 


Their Entrance or Return into the Abdomen, 


Characters in common. 


Special Characters^ when uncomplicated. 


1. Inguinal All return into the ab- 
Hernia. doincii most easily when 

tlie patient lies recum- 
bent, an<l the abdominal 
muscles are relaxed. 


1. //crwm enters most readily. When 
once commenced, passes in quifjkly and 
suddenly. Entrance complete. Thick 
and opaque nc^ck of ^tumour. Testis 
may or may not be perceptible until 
reduced. No vibration. 


2. ITydrocele 
of vaginal Pro- 
cess of Perito- 
neum. 


2. Hydrocele of vaginal process of 
peritoneum enters slowly^ and never 
suddenly. Entrance complete. Nar- 
row and translucent neck of tumour. 
Testis imperceptible until the fluid has 
entered the abdomen. Vibration. 


Their Passage from the Abdomen, 


Special Characters. 


1. Is developed from above, descends 
when the patient rises or exerts the 
abdominal muscles, and more quickly 
than others. Pressure over the ring 
prevents its descent. 

2. Seems to be developed from below 
upwards. The serous fluid sometimes 
remains when patient is recumbent. 


3. Ilydrocelo 
of funicular por- 
tion of vaginal 
Process of Peri- 
toneum. 


3. ITydrocele of fu- 
nicular portion of va- 
ginal process enters 
like No. 2. Entrance 
complete. Translu- 
cent Neck of tumour 
may pass into inguinal 
canal. Testis percep- 
tible at fundus of tu- 
mour. Vibration. 


3. Similar to No. 2. 


.4. Varicocele. 


5. A.beceBS. 


4. Varicocele enters 
very slowly. Entrance 
not complete, the bulk 
of tumour only dimin- 
ished. No vibration. 


4. The tumour increases like hernia 
when the patient rises ; but it increases 
also if pressure be made over the course 
of the spermatic veins in the inguinal 
canal, or by retardation of the blood, 
however caused. 


5. Beducible. 


5. Fluctuation, and special hisiior]^ 
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The coexistence of inguinal or inguino-scrotal tumours or swellings, 
^ when it ocscurs, will always complicate the diagnosis. Thus, Scrotal 
hernia may bo complicated by the coexistence of hf drocele. Yet the 
two swellings retain their distinctive characters ;—^ho hernial portion 
having an impulsii on coughing and being redrmible; and usually 
defined from the hydrocele by a constriction or boundary, more or 
less perceptible to the touch when handled, and even to the eye 
when the patiemt stands up. The hydrocele is, commonly, anterior. 

Thkatmknt. — Inguinal hernia, in common with other herniaa, requires 
dilferent treaiment according to whether it be reducible, irreducible, 
or strangulated ; besides which there is the special adaptation of treat- 
ment to tins sj)(?cial varieties known as congenital and encysted homia3. 

Rcdu^lhle h.i'rH:ia should be r(?turned, as soon as possibje, by employ- 
ment of the taxis ; care being taken that this manipulation of the 
tumour bo conductc^d gently, in the manne^r already fully described. 
The direction of pressure is particularly important; and the terms 
oblique and direct, with regard to inguinal hernia, will sufficiently 
KUggcist the course of the hernial j)rotrusion. But, in olti oblique 
liernife, the canal will have become nearly direct, from tho constant 

dragging in and dilata- 

Fia. 704. tion of the internal or Fig. 705. 

deep ring. In childrei 
also, tho canal is very 
direct, tho two rings 
lying nearly opposite 
eacli other. When re- 
duced, a suitable and 
well-fitting truss must 
be apjdied and worn. 

Tho pad must be so ad- 
justed as to fairly close 
the hernial aperture; in 
tho ol)lique inguinal, it 
should jn-ess not only 
njxui tho external abdo- 
minal i*ing,but also iij)on 
the whole length of the 
anterior wall of the in- 
guinal canal; cn the 
direct inguinal, the ex- 
ternal ring cfiTlly need be closed. Some pain or discomfort, owing to 
pressure on the .spermatic cord, may require a little readjustment of tho 
truss. I 

Tnguwal Ilemid Trusses. — Various forms of Truss have been in- 
vented, and used for <^nguinal hernia. These which are more com- 
monly employed differ lii their construction, and relative advantages, as 
follow : — ( 1 .) Salmon aitd Ody’s truss. Its peculiarities are — (a) the 
spring extends from tho centre of the spine across the abdomen to the 
abdominal ring ; the truss being so formed that it passes rouiid the 
opposite half of tho body to that on which the hernia descends. • (b) 
The pad is attached to a ball-and-socket joint, so ihat it may more 
accurately follow the movements of the trunk, (Fig* 794Vepre8eiits 
the single truss of this doscription ; Fig, 795, the donhle truss, or 
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for double inguinal hernia.) Salmon and Ody’s truss is a most efficient 
form of support; I have used it successfully where otlyr ingixinal^ 
trusses have failld; its special advantage being the immovahle pad. 
(2.) Cole’s truss ahffers little from the preceding, in the spring ; but it 
is applied to the 5ide of the body on which the hernia occurs. The 
speciality of construction, as patented, is, however^ in the pad ; it is 
pear-shaped, and contains within it a flat helical spring, which acts as 
the ball-and-sockct joint, but retains the pad more accurately fixed 
against the internal abdominal ring. (Fig, 79(J.) The strap around the 
waist, as here* depicted, is an exceptional appendage; it having been 
added, by Mr. Bigg, for a patient with an abscess just above the hip- 
joint, where the slightest touch could not be borne on the part subject 
to the pressiy:*e of an ordinary Cole’s truss. This also is a most eflSlcient 
truss, especially perhaps for inguinal hernia of , 

larger size, where the abdominal rings arc more Fig. 796. 

open; but^ — allowing the more favourable shape 
of the pad for this special purpose — the action 
of the hdlical spring tends to bury the pad, and 
thus dilate the internal abdominal ring, — the 
aperture of protrusion ; and I do not find the 
pad so freely movable in accordance with the 
ever- varying movements of the trunk, in walk- 
ing or riding on horseback. (3.) Tod’s truss 
has two peculiarities of construction : a spring 
which passes the crest of the ilium, and not 
below it across the buttock — thereby apparently 
exercising a more direct control overtlie inter- 
nal ring; and a diminished size of the pad. The 
former supposed advantage is, I think, suffi- 
ciently provided for by the ball-and-socket joint 
over the pad, without the specially oblique posi- 
tion of the spring ; and the latter peculiarity, 
a smaller-sized pad, is a positive disadvan- 
tage, by tending to bury itself and thus enlarge 
the internal ring. (4.) The Moc-Mavn truss is a Zewer-truss, and Bigg’s 
triple lever-trnss^ another of the same kind of instrument ; inguinal 
lever-trusses. The former consists of a padded leather pelvic band 

Fig. 797. 



and a large oval pad. But the pad is stuffed with floss silk, in the 
midst of ■yrhic^ a small metal lever is placed. A thigh-strap is attached 
by one extremity to this lever, and controls its action when the truss 
ia in use. The advantage of this instrument is its flexibility, whereby 
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it can be worn when necessary to control a hernia in the night well 
^as in the |day; but; as the sitting posture loosens the spring by 
diminishing the tension of the under-strap, the support of this truss is 
insecure except during perfect rest. Bigg’s ^r^j9Ze^ever- truss brings 
three lines of force to bear on the hernial ring ; ft is thus specially 

Fio. 708. Fig. 799. 


fitted for exceptional cases of inguinal hernia, 
which cannot be controlled or supported by pre- 
viously described trusses. 

The horse-shoe pad, devised by Mr. John Wood 
(Fig. 797), afl’ords a very efficient support for 
oblique inguinal hernia; and the rmf/-pad (Fig. 

798) is well adapted for the direct form of hernia. 

Both the trusses, thus fitted, are made by Messrs. Matthews. 

Scrotal hernui Truss has two peculiarities of construction. It is 
formed of a padded pelvic spring, as in other trusses, but the pad, 
instead of being pear-shaped or oval, is fusiform ; and the lower pro- 
longation is attached to a imrineal strap. (Fig. 799.) This strap being 
cari’ied round the posterior part of the thigh opposite to the rupture, 
and fastened to the pelvic spring, keeps the pad firmly fixed along the 
whole length of the inguinal cana,l ; and guards also the external aper- 
ture. Thus, then, both the inguinal protrusion, and its continuation 
as scrotal hernia, are prevented. 

On looking at the various forms of Truss above described, it will 
be seen that they diflhr somewhat in the pelvic spring having a trans- 
verse or oblique direction ; but the ])rineipal peculiarity of each consists 
in the pad — as to its shape, oval, pyriform, fusiform, horseshoe, or ring ; 
its immobility, by a ball-and-socket joit^t or helical spring; and its 
further adaptation by padding. In regard to this last particular, other 
pad-materials may also be mentioned — the 6YmcZ-pad, and the inflated- 
pad, with air or water. 

Strangulated Hernia. — The operation for liberating inguinal hernia, 
at the seat of stricture, and then returning the visceral protrusion, is 
conducted in accordandb with the procedure already fully described in 
the general treatment of Hernia. It will therefore be requisite to 
notice only those particulars which are peculiar to the inguinal opera- 
tion. 

This operative procedure may be described as follows : — The j5.tient 
lying on his back, and under the influence of chloroform, and the parts 
having been shaved, an incision is made in the course of tlje neck of 
the tumour, by pinching up the skin transversely about opposite the 
external abdominal ring, and transfixing the fold. (Fig. 800^7' Any 
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stn^Il bleeding arterial vessel had better be secured by a pinch or twist 
with the forceps, as not to obscure the dissection. Therf, cautiously^ 
dividing the superficial fascia and other coverings, by using the scalpel 
with a lateral, sc\i>ping action, or even more cautiously, by dividing 
the textures successively on a director, the sac is soon reached below 
the external ring, or above that point, — on thus dividing the tendinous 
aponeurosis of the external oblique. Rarely, the cord lies in front of 
the sac ; if so, it must be drawn to one side, out of the way. The sac 
is recognized by its appearance : thin and translucent, and transmitting 
the colour of its hernial contents, in recent hernia; thick and opaque 
white, in old hernia. 

The seat of stricture is then sought for, as it may be found perhsps 
external to the sac ; either at the external abdominal ring, the border 
of the internal oblique muscle, or, most frequently, at the internal abdo- 
minal ring, — in oblique hernia ; or at the external ring, the margin of 
the conjoined tendon when ruptured, or, most frequently, at the month 
of the sac, — ^in direct hernia. If situated at either of tlie more super- 

Pig. 800. Fig. 801. 


ficial points, with regard to either 
form of hernia, the stricture can be 
divided external to the sac ; and then sometimes the hernia becomes 
reducible. Otherwise, the seat of stricture being internal^ as it usually 
is, or if the symptoms of stAngulation have been persistent, the sac 
must be opened, and in the ordinary manner. By carefully nipping np 
a small portion with the forceps, and using the knife flatwise, a small 
button- hole incision is made ; this aperture is tlien enlarged by slitting 
the sac upwards and downwards, cautiously, on a broad liornia-director, 
and with a probe-pointed bistoury. If the director be elevated so as to 
stretch the sac over it, there will be scarcely any risk of wounding the 
bowel, which might otherwise overlap the instrument. But I generally 
use my fi.nger as a director, in this and other operations for hernia. 

1^1® seat of stricture is then sought for by gently examining the 
visceral contents of the sac. Situated commonly at the neck of the sac, 
the stricture must be divided with the hernia-hnife^ protected by the 
finder, (f’ig. 801.) .The^ectioajn which it shoald be n6ed_haa.rfi£er- 
to the co arse of t^ epigastric arte^. I n .oblique hernia, thi H 
“^^oLJjfla-inimecEately nuitem ttie"'mouth of th e ^ac ^ in jdirect 
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hernia ^ it c oarses exter nally. Goiij^eauen^^the ehosild be 

tuiTgied awfiy in the opposite direction^ respective]]|,/ But, owing to 
the dragging pressure, inwards, of an old-standihg^blique hernia, it 
comes to stimulate a direct hernia, — the artery, Iwwever, still being 
internal. He nce, t he safe^jdirection for using: the' knifcj ana dividing 
the stricture in either form of inguin^ hernia, ia neither outwards nor 
inwards, but directl y nj m^ards. This should be observed as an absolute 
rule, and it is the injunclioh of Sir A. Cooper and Lawrence. The 
remainder of the operation, as to the reduction of intestine, omentum, 
or l)oth, and the management of any adhesions, must be conducted 
according to the general rules already given. 

This operation is more or less extensive, in proportion to. the com- 
pleteness or incompleteness of the hernia ; as scrotal, or a* bubonocele. 
I n rar e cases, the absence of a sac may perplex the operator ; as in 
ingijmal hjgrnia of the caocum, sigmoid flexure of the colon, or urinary 
bladde^r. deduction cannot perhaps he accomplished^ wh en the jtrm- 
tnre^Ts dividecl^ and Clie protrusion must bo left in ^t^ 

ward s^t has some times di sappeared spon taneously . 

In the female^ the operation is precisely the same ; merely substi- 
tuting the rcund ligament for the spermatic 
cord, in the inguinal canal ; and the labium 
pudendi for the scrotum, in scrotal hernia. 

-d/^^^rjrt’^cjip^ation — whether in ijie male or 
female — a compre^ or pad of lint is laid lyion 
the ingu inaL canal, guarding well "the "iirteriial 
ring,^ and retained in position hy a spica-bahHi^e 
(Fig. 802) ; the thjgn^ hoing slightly,.fle xe J on 
tl le abdomen, to ease the bandage if necessary. 
KvQntiiallyj a proper and well-fitting trusTmust 
bo .woyji* 

Successful results have followed the opera- 
tion for ordinary strangulated inguinal hernia, 
at a very early period of life, only a few weeks 
or months, as well as in advanced age. Law- 
rence narrates some such cases in his well- 
knowm work. 

Con grniia l Hernia recpiircs a special adaptation of the for ego ing 
trpatmciit, and principally with reference to the situation of the 
testicle, —as found in the scrotum, or at)ove tlie external abdominal 
ring, and perhaps in the abdomen. Wh en, a sjsual, the testicle has 
deacunded into the scrotum, the hernia may be reduco(l,'aTi(T'alxuss 
applied ; wdiiclLshoiild be worn for a CQnsiderable.4iexiad, not less than 
two years, in the hope of inducing adhesion of the neck in the inguinal 
(?anal, and thus a permanent radical cure. Children, who are 
naturally restless, and in whom the hernial parts are small, may 
generally bo fitted more conveniently and precisely, with an air- pad 
truss. Whe n th e testicle has^ not desc ended, thejhcrnia must be 
returned as often ns it comes down ; but no tru ss sh ouTd be wornj^T^l} 
it closoTHe vaginal sheath oF peritoneum "1^3 so preclude fli e"^escen t 
of ^Eo " test is. 

The^mdical cure of congenital hernia, b^ operation, haa pp pved 
This seems to be the 'form of inguinal fiemia in which 
Mr. l^irkett considers an operation for radical cure to be applicable^ 
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and that all other kinds should be rejected as unsuitable. He alleges 
as the reason for this exclusive selection, the insufficiency of evidence 
to show that an acquired hernial sac ever becomes obliterated by any 
process of naturafl^cure, excepting in* very rare cases; and that the 
principle of the radical cure of hernia, by surgical interference, should 
be, and is in fact, an imitation of some such natural mode of cure. It 
is unnecessary to raise this question further ; suffice it to say that the 
results of the operation for radical cure, Mr. Wood’s in particular, are 
such as to amply justify a more extended recourse to this practice in 
inguinal hernia — whether congenital or ordinary hernia. 

Strangulated congenital hernia will require an operation for its 
relief ; and the urgency is greater even than in strangulation of ordinary 
oblique inguinal hernia, owing to the tighter constriction of the narrow 
nock, especially in adults. Attempts at reduction by taxis ^ tnerofore, 
should not be long continued, a few hours only being sufficient to 
induce strangulation and gangrene. The peculiarities met with in the 
operation are : tliat the strict are is almost always situated in the nech 
of the SEic, which must be oj)encd to divide it — and thus the extra- 
peritoneal mode of operation is ineligible ; the narrow neck of peri- 
t()neuTn must always be divided in its entire length, from the external 
to the intormal abdominal ring ; the sac is the tunica vagmalis ; it fre- 
quently contains a largqf quantity of serous fluid, clear or dark coloured, 
and the testiclo at the bottom of the sac is in contact with the visceral 
protrusion, which may be both intestine and omentum, adherent fre- 
(luently to the testis. Lastly, division of the stricture may always be 
directed upwards and outwards with safety ; the hernia necessarily 
being oblique, and lying therefore external to tlie epigastric artery. 
yl/^63r-treatment may present some difficulty in the application of a 
compress and bandage, owing perhaps to the situation of the testis — 
when iindescendcd. If this organ bo in the abdomen, pressure must 
not be continued to obliterate the peritoneal communication ; if it lies 
in the inguinal canal, it can perhaps be drawn down a little so as to 
apply the pad over the inner abdominal orifice. This operation is 
more fatal in its results than those of ordinary inguinal liernia. In 
eight cases by Professor Spence, there were four deaths. 

In the^omcfc/c, the operation is precisely similar ; the hernial descent 
takin g pl ace in the analogous vaginal process of peritoneum, known as 
thojsanoJLpf N^uck, which ensheaths the round ligament of the uterus, 
as it passes down within the huguinal canal. 

Encysted hernia. — The operation presents the peculiarity of a double 
sac ; an anterior one, the tunica vaginalis, enveloping the true perito- 
neal hernial sac. (See Pig. 792.) T^io former, therefore, is first opened, 
exposing a serous cavity, but no hernial contents ; behind lies the 
hernial sac, invested externally by the glistening surface of the opened 
tunica vaginalis, the conjoined surfaces forming a double serous layer; 
the hernial tumour, with the testis attached below, is remarkably mov- 
able, and readily tumbles out through the aperture in the tunica 
vaginalis, as a pyriform mass, suspended only by its attachment to the 
margin of the external abdominal ring. Proceeding with the opera- 
tion, the double serous layer is divided, thus opening the hernial sac ; 
which coijtains, as in other hernia), intestine, omentum, or both. The 
strietilre will usually be found at the neck of the sac ; this is divided,/ 
tod the operation completed by reducing the protrusion. 
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Radical Cure . — The ancient, or even some of the more modem 
methods of procedure, for the radical cure of inguinal hernia, do not 
merit any particular notice. Such were the appl^ations of various 
ointments, plasters, the actual cautery, caustics ; ro/al stitch, punctum 
aureum, excision, or ligature of the sac ; ligature of the sac without 
including the spermatic cord, with or without excision, as practised by 
Schmuckcr and Langeubeck ; and obliteration of the neck of the sac 
by the pressure of a strong tight truss, as recommended by Richter and 
L’ Estrange. The modern openttions are those of Schuh, Rigg, Belmas, 
Velpeau, Pancoast, Bonnet, Gerdy and Signoroni, Wurtzer, and John 
Wood of King’s College Hospital. Of these operations it will suffice to 
describe more particularly those of the last three named authorities; 
and the following summary of them all is gathered from Mr. Wood’s 
treatise on Rupture. 

The operations may bo classed under two heads. Firfit — those 
which deal with the interior of the sac oaUj^ with the view of causing 
adhesion of its opposed surfaces to each otlier ; upon tlic principle of 
the radical cure of hydrocele. This has been attempted in various 
ways — namely, by a simple seton of thi’eads, candle-wick^ or sponge, 
passed through the sac by a needle or other instrument. Such are, 
briefly, the methods practised by Schuh of Vienna, and Rigg of New 
York. Belmas of Paris passed into the inteftior of the sac a bag of 
goldbeater’s skin, which was then distended with jelly to induce irrita- 
tion of the sac. Velpeau in Paris, and Pancoast in New York, injected 
into the sac a solution of tincture of iodine or cantharides. 

Assuming that these methods of obliterating the sac are without 
peril to the life of the patient — which for many of them is a -very 
liberal concession indeed — a simple adhesion of the surfaces of the sac 
. itself will not prevent the formation of another sac from the abundant 
and loose peritoneum of the internal opening ; the real, effective 
boundaries of the inguinal canal and rings being left as patulous as 
before. This was long ago pointed out by Lawrence in his able 
treatise on Ruptures. With this class may bo associated the operative 
procedure of llonnet of Lyons, which consists in passing needles across 
the sac and its coverings; thus pinching them up, as they emerge from 
the superficial ring. The anterior part only of the sac, and below the 
inguinal canal, is regarded in this procedure ; leaving the upper and 
posterior portions, anti the tendinous boundaries, unaffected. The 
result is the temporary retention of the hernia in the canal, and an 
ultimate return to its former condition ; with tlie further disadvantage 
of a constriction or incomplete adhesion, opposite the point operated 
on, which increases the liability of strangulation. The ultimate con- 
dition of the parts was invariably unsatisfactory. 

Tlie second class of openitious are based upon a different principle — 
invagination of the skin, and fascia of the scrotum, so as to form a plug 
up the hernial canal. 

Gerdy^s 7nethod. — The skin of the scrotum, containing some portion 
of the fundus of the hernial sac, is pushed up into the superficial ring 
upon the finger of the operator. A curved needle, armed with strong 
ligature thread, is then carried along the finger, and thrust through to 
the surface of the groin on each side of the point of the finger. The 
ligature is then tied up, so as to hold the invaginated sac and skin in 
their new position, till adhesion has taken place in the interior of the 
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canal. Signoroni used a piece of catheter for invaginating ; while 
Gerdy attempted further, to cause adhesion of the o]^osed#surfaces of % 
the hollow 'cone dt skin by removal of the cuticle by caustic ammonia, 
and by placing s\tures at the mouth of invagination — a proceeding 
which is usually futile. 

Wurtzer*s method, — In this modification of the operation by invagi- 
nation, the forefinger is first introduced to push up the integuments 
and fundus of the. sac through the external abdominal ring and in- 
guinal canal, as high as the internal ring ; a boxwood hollow plug is 
then introduced, as the finger is withdrawn, and a long flexible needle 
passed along its interior is tlirust through the invaginated skin and 
sac, thence outwards through the anterior wall of the inguinal canal. 
A grooved piece of wood is then laid over that part, and held in 
position by the projecting point of the needle at its extremity, while 
the lower end is fixed by a screw to the plug, so as to compress the 
invaginated integument and sac. The object is to distend the inguinal 
canal and rings by the plug, and to compress by the screw; thus to 
induce adhesive infla-mmation between the opposed surfaces of the 
invaginated integument and sac up to its mouth. In this way, by pre- 
venting the unfolding of tliose parts, a permanently inverted cone may 
result, closing up the hernial canal. Hence the jdng is retained for an 
apparently suflicient pefriod for this |)urj)Ose, usually about seven days. 
This procedure, originating with Wurtzer of Ilonn in 18o8, followed 
by Rothomund in Munich, and Sigmund in Vienna, was introduced 
into this country by Mr. S[)eiicer Wells in 18r54, and subsequently 
advocated by Rodfern Davies and others. Mr. Davies suggested that 
the plug should bo made to expand like a glove-stretcher, so that it 
may fill out the internal ring. 

The failure of all these operations is not due to peritonitis ; when a 
fatal result has ensued, it Jias genci'Jilly been owing to suj>puration and 
the burrowing of matter between the abdominal layers, and sometimes 
consequent on pyosmia. But either mode of operation by invagination 
commonly proves ineffectual for a complete and permanent cure. In 
Gordy’s thirty-six cases, most, if not all, had a relapse of the hernia. 
Wurtzer’s method seems to have been, from Mr. Wood’s inquiries, 
entirely unsatisfactory in its results. With very few exceptions, the 
rupture re-descendod soon after the plug was withdrawn, or whenever 
the constant use of a truss was discontinued. A very general impres- 
sion — he adds — prevails am<%ig Surgeons, both in this country, in 
France, Germany, and the United States, that none of the foregoing 
operations have given such promise of satisfactory results as to bring 
them into general use. 

Wood's Operatl. 071 . — The novel principle originated by Mr. Wood, 
for the radical cure of inguinal hernia, consists in the compression and 
closure of the tendinous sides of the liernia? canal throughout its 
entire length ; this principle prevailing in tire various methods proposed 
and practised by this author. Thus characterized, they differ entirely 
both from the older and more modern operations ; all of which either 
deal with the sac almost solely, or roly upon the principle of dilatation 
or plugging of the canal. Moreover, unlike that of Schmucker, 
Langenbqpk, and others, Wood’s operation is of an entirely snbeu- 
taueous character. The sac, if punctured at all, is j)ierced by a small 
and valvolar opening only, and remains deep-seated away from ex- 
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posure. And the connections between the sac itself and the layers of 
^eep-seated< tissudfSf are not broken down or interfered with, being 
traversed only by the needle and ligature. / 

Instmments . — The operation, as practised by M/1 Wood, requires 
certain instruments (Fig. 803) : a, a small fascia-knife ; 6, a stout un- 
yielding curved needle mounted in a strong handle; c, guarded needle; 
a piece of stout coppcjr wire silvered about two feet long, or a stout 
hempen thread of sullicient length well waxed and then soaped ; and a 
compress of boxwood, glass, or porcelain, long and broad enough to 


Fig. 803. 
a 



cover the homial canal. Wire is usually selected, and the operation is 
performed in the following manner, under the influence of chloroform 
to relax thc^ abdominal musedes. 

The patient lying recumbent with his shoulders well raised, and the 
pubis and scrotum cleanly shaved, the Surgeon will find it most con- 
venient to stand on the side of op(»ration, and to invaginate with the 
forefinger of the right hand on the right side, and rice verm. Tljp 
h(Tni£L-Jiaying been carefully luid complctcjyi^^^jj^ adj assistant 
shoiild command by pressure the internal ring, irfheroTio any tendency 
to protrusion. An incision^ is then made with the tenotomy-knife, 
th roll gl^he skin of^TfuTfrerotum, over ttie fundus of the sac^ and in 
direction obliquely downwards and outwards ; thedength of this scrotal . 
incision being sufficient to easily admit the point of the forefinger with 
the needle. If the hernia be a bubonocele, the seat of the scrotal 
incision should bo one and a half inches below the spine of the pubis. 
The lyiife is next turned flatwise between the skin and the fascia^ and 
carried suhcutaneously* around the edges of the incision, so as to 
dota^ the one from the other over an area of at least two inches in 
diaihcTer ; or to a wider extent in a largo hernia. TSTexjt^ the kneesjpf 
the pjfitient should be brought together and bent up to relax the in- , 
gu|iiaJi .structures ; the foxe is then passed,. 

nail -Imckwards, into the scrotal aperture,^ and made to inyagina^jfcjio 
detSiQhed fascia into the inguinal canal, invagination being co mm enced 
at as low a point as possible, so as to force thelBiiger as 
be beliind the hernial sac between its fundus aiid the spermatic cord, 
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and Eg;^ed^, Rp as high as pos sible i n the ca|nal tow^ internal 

ab domina l ring. Hooking the finger well towards the swri ace, the 
lo wST b order of tie interfial oblique ihuscle will be felt raised upon 
it, and noioro distinctly recognized by placing the other hand upon the 
Burface^of the groin. By direc ting th e finger inwards, tha eooajoined 
tendon, raised with the muscle, will be felt at the thumb side. The 
ncedTeuiiarmed, and oiled, is then passed along the same side of £Eq 
finger, and pushed through the tendon, then obliquely upwards and 
inwar^ through the internal pillar of the external ring, tilLiha-point 
is' se^ to raise the skin of the groin ;• and this manoeuvre should bo 
carefully preceded and covered by that of the finger. T he skin i s 
dra wn in the same direction, obliquely upwards and inwards, as far as 
its attachment will allow, and the^ point of the needle made to*emergo. 
(Fig. 804). One end of the wure is then connected with the eye of the 
needle, and the instrument withdrawn by a quick jerk, carrying the 
wire in its course after it, out through the scrotal aperture, tho other 
end of thg wire projecting through the puncture above. Dir ecting the 
in v^inating finger behind the external pillar of the ring to opposite 
thq_Jnternal* ring, as close as possible to Poiipart^ ligament, in the 
groove between the spermatic cord and the ligament, tho needle carry- 
ing"^tEb ligature is pass^^d along the curve of the finger, and pushed 
through the aponeurosis of the external oblique at the above point, 
wheh_the skin is drawn upwards and 

ontwards until theliecdTe can bo brought Fio. 804. 

through the puncture before m^de. A 
loop of tlie ligature is then left in tho 
puncluro, and tho needle withdrawn, 
carrying the free end. In tht) operation 
as more recently practised by Mr, Wood, 

from the wire, 
when withdrawn from the scrotal aper- 
ture — after making tho puncture through 
the conjoined tendon ; and then it is 
passed unarmed^ in making the second 
pniicluro, through the aponeurosis of 
the external oblique at Poupart’s liga- 
ment. The ‘opposite end of th e w ire tliere 
projecting, is then connect(.‘d with tlio 
eye of the needle, and drawn •through 
tho puncture in the course of the needle, 
out through the scrotal aperture ; and 
tho instrument is again disengaged. 

Thus,jbwo ends of wire emerge together from the lower or scrotal 
ape rture , after^^Jtcayersing the conjoined tendon and internal pillar 

the inn er side, and Poupart’s ligament at ^he outer side; while 
the loop connecting them emerges at the upper or groin aperture. 
(Fig. 805.) 

The aac of the he rnia and investing fascia _opposito the scrotal 
liTthra pinched np between the finger and thumb, anil-iihe 
sp ermati c card..slipped back, as in the operation for tying the veins in 
varicocele. .Thejiecdle is then passed from wi^ont in-s^rds and slightly 
np wy ds in the direction^ of the incision, across tKc scrbtnm, close to 
and m front of the spermatic cord ; the needle entering and emeiging 
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enti rely withi n the Jimii of , .tha scrotal incision. If, however, the skin 
be accidentally punctured, the incision may be extended to meet that 
point. One*Qf_the ends of wire, the inner mpre^QO^yeniently for tlie 
purpose of compression, is then again hooked on7to the needle, and 
drawn with it across the cord through or behind the sac, traversing the 
Bcrotol fascia. (See Fig. 805.) Then^Jhe ends of the wire are to be 
drawn down, until the loop above is close to the skin ; here it is fixed 
by the finger of an assistant, while the Surgeon twists the ends round 
each other, giving them three or four turns. This manoeuvre twists 
th(j enclosed sac and fascia which are held between the ends of the 
wire. Lastly, the loop is drawn steadily upwards, so as to invaginate 
the twisted sac and scrotal fascia firmly into the inguinal canal, up to 
the internal abdominal orifice. The loop is then, in itsdurn, twisted 
well down into the upper or ^roin aperture, giving it the same number 
of turns. Certain manipula,iioiis will enable the operator to determine 
whether all is secure; by placing his forefinger on the scrotal aper- 
ture, he may judge whether the (external ring is closed satisfactorily by 
the tightening of the wire, and the effect of traedion on the wire upon 
the posterior wall can also be distinguished. G rcat care should also 


Fig. 805. 


Fig. 806. 




bo observed that the scrotal skin is not 
drawn upwards between the*pillars of 
tlie ring, whicli would prevent their direct 


union. The projecting ends of wire are 
cut off by. pliers, about three inches from the surface, and hooked up 
tinder the loop ; both forming an arch ov^er the intervening skin. 'A 
roller „_is then lodged beneath the arch (Fig. 80G), and jx broad^^ica- 
bandage applied to make firm compression upon the roller, as steadied 
by the arch of wire. 

The period for untwisting the wire is about the eighth or tenth day, 
and it mojLbe removed about tfi^ourte^n^ or as late as twenty-ope 
days when consolidation takes place slowly. It s hould be withdrawn 
throi^br^e upper puncture, thus not to disengage the^nvagination. 
A truss must be worn eventually, and Mr. Wood recommends the 
horseshoe-pad truss, of sufficient strength to support but not to com- 
press, with a pad formed to make flat pressure, and over^the neigh- 
bouring parts as well as the obliterated canal. Cases have been 
entirely without truss. 
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The results of this operation give the encouraging proportion of 55 
to 70 per cent, of successful cases; without reckoning doubtful and 
imperfect cases, a]^ with a fair allowance for imperfect records and 
future casualties. VThis average percentage is also drawn from entirely 
unselected cases, as presented ; oblique and direct, good and bad, many 
of them of a very aggravated kind, some of enormoua size, and treated 
by operative procedures some of which were more or less tentative. 

Irreducible herrtia. — Inguino-scrotal hernia, when irreducible, often 
attains a large size. It must be supported in a bag-truss, and thus also 
somewhat protected from injury. 

Femoral or Crural Hernia. — Course. — This form of hernial pro- 
trusion descends vertically below Poupart’s ligament, through the 
crural ring and canal ; lying in the sheath of the f emorah vessels, 
internal to the femoral vein. Emerging from beneath the sharp upper 
margin of the saphenous opening in the fascia lata — that portion 
known as the nppiu' coriiu, or the femoral ligament, of the falciform 
border orj)rocoss of. Burns — the hernia comes forward, in front, through 
the opening, and then turns upon itself abruj)t]y, upwards, towards 
PouparPs ligament, — thus overlaying the portion in the crural canal ; 
so that the upper cornu of the fahuforrn bordcu* and the crural sheath 
intervene between the superficial and deep portions of the hernial pro- 
trusion. This curved c/)ursc of femoral hernia is very important in 
relation to the direction of pressure noc(‘S- 
sary fo^ reduction ; it being rdquisite that SOI* 

the protrusion should be made to retrace 
its course, downwards, backwards, and 
upwards. 

Anatomical Coverings^ and HelafioM , — 

The layers of different textures which 
femoral hernia receives, successively, in its 
conrse from the crural ring, externally, are 
as follows : — peritoneal pouch forming the 
sac, sub-serous cellular tissue or seiitum 
crurale over the opening of the crural ring, 
fascia transversal is forming the anterior 
portion of the femoral sheath, — which with 
the septum crurale constitutes the fascia 
propria of Sir A. Cooper (Fig. 807) ; and 
over the saphenous opening, tl^e cribriform 
fascia or deep layer of the superficial fascia, with the superficial layer 
of this fascia containing fat, and then the skin. 

These anatomical coverings arc interesting in their relation to the 
development of femoral hernia ; but, as in other forms of Hernia, the 
coverings become so altered and amalgamated as to lose their im- 
portance surgically. T o persons who are fond erf enumerating hernial 
ce^erings, it may be observed that the investments oT femoral hernia 

e ss^tiall^the saine of inguinal^heraiav T^esst^ 
intei^oiumnar^^ and tlie cremasteric fascia, in ol^qiie Inguinal ; 

C^l. Surg. Mus., 1345. Large femoral fiermar in lie raaleFshSwiug the 
fascia propria. On the inner side of the sac, the spermatic c(.)rd is pushed inwards ; 
externally, the sac overlaps the femoral vessels, and extends to within half an inch 
of the anterior crural nerve. The sac contained part of the right colon, adherent, 
hut not strangulated. In the preparation, posteriorly, the epigastric.^ artery is 
shown, running tortuously from tlie upper borcier of the sac. (Howship,) 
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iTif^y colnni nar a nd the conjoi ned tendon^ in direct ingh inal h ero iR* 
While, thcffof ore, either iorm ot ihgumi^ lias seven anatomical 

coverings, femoral hernia has only five ; although these may be sub- 
divided anatomically, as if to show their patholc^cal and surgical 
insignificance. 

The relations of femoral hernia to surrounding parts are far more 
important. The c rural ring ^ an aperture of oval ^hapci^ and about Jhalf 
inch wid e, is bo unded — internally, by the b ase of G inaberiiat’s liga- 
ment and the margin of the conjoined tendon behind it ; anteriorly, by 
Poiy^art’s ligarnent with the curved band of the deep crural arc^ the 
spermatic cord, or the round ligament in the female, lying above 
Poupart’s ligament; externally, by the femoral vein with the inner- 
most septum of the cruraP sheath ; posterioiTy^y;"the pubes, its hori- 
zontal ramus, covered by the fascia latfv^^ts pubic portion being 
prordiiged’Over the pcctineus muscle tip to the pectineal line of that 
bone. The ^jipsition of vch\^els around the crural ring is specially im- 
portant with reference Id the direction in which the stricture of femoral 
hermaTat'that aperture may be most safely divided. Comrfionly, the 
ring is partially surrounded by vessels; on the oute r gjde, by the 
femoral vein, and at the upper angle by the epigastric artery; anteriorly, 
the pubic branch of the epigastric runs to the back of the pubes, and 
more removed from the aperture lie the spern^atic vessels of. the cord. 
Thus,«..then, the ring is encircled by vessels, excepting internally and 
posteriorly. An abnormal origin of the obturator artery may, however, 
give an additional vascular relation to the ring. Sometimes this_artery 

arises from, or with, the (deep) epigastric, 
and in its course to the notch in the obtura- 
tor foramen, it may Lave either of two posi- 
tions relative to the crural ring ; passing 
down more frequently on the outer Bide,t or 
arching over and down on the inner side 
(F’ig. 808), at the base of Gimbernat’s liga- 
ment, an occasional course which occurs once 
in about eighty operations (Lawrence). In 
the one position, the inner side of the ring 
is still free from any vessel ; in the other, it is 
then completely encircled with vessels, except posteriorly in its relation 
to the pubes. 

The small pubic branch from the ep^astric, which runs to the back 
of the pabesTihay perhaps pass downwards near the inner side of the 
crural .ring to anastomose with the branch from the opposite side ; or 
a similar branch, descending on the inner side of the crural ring, may 
join the trunk of the obdurator (Fig. 809) ; or again, the epigastric artery, 

^ Roy. Coll. Surg. 1348. Femoral hernia; showing the obturator arising 

by a ooramoii trunk with the epigastric artery, and the obturator passes over and 
round the inner side of the neck of tlio sac. The length of the common trunk is 
about eight lines. (Liston.) 

The same irregular course of the obturator artery (in common origin with the 
epigastri^i) exists on both sides, in the preparation of a double femoral hernia, (St. 
Bartholomew's Hosp, Mus., 17, 39.) 

t See Ibid., 1346. Femoral hernia; showing the epigastric and obturator 
arteries arising by a common trunk, and the obturator passes downwards on the 
outer side of the crural ring, between the neck of the sac and the external iliac . 
vein. (Howship.) 
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havmg its nnustial origin from t]te...oMT!irator tbe femoral 

art^y, it is said, ascend np3§llSt3ad QR tUe inner si& of tKe ring. < 
The crural canal is tlio innermost space in the interior of the crnml 
or fe^noral sheath; the femoral vein, and external to it, the femoral 
artery, being likewise coiitainodL ih this sheath. (Fig* 810.) The latter 
is formed by a prolongation from the fascia transversalis of the abdo- 
men, with a prolongation from the iliac fascia covering the iliacus 


Fig. 809.* 



Fig. 810.t 



together form a loose fnnnel- 
-in addition to their common 


muscle. Both fascioo thus named, 
are only different parts of the samo 
membrane, and are continnons along 
the line of Poupart’s ligament ex- 
ternal to the iliac vessels ; here, the 
one passing down in front, and 
the other behind tlic vessels, as tliey 
become femoral under Ponpart’s 
ligament, the two portions of fasciji 
sliaped sheath, enclosing the vessels,- 

cellular investment. This sheath narrows as it contiinies downwards 
to about two inches below Poupart’s ligament, where its distinctive 
appearance is lost in the common cellular investment. Its outer border 
is straight, and perforated by the genito-crural nerve ; its inner border 
is oblique, and appears in the saphenous opening, transmitting the 
saphena vein and lymphatics. Two very thin septa divide the sheath 
into three compartments; onf) septum passes between the femoral 
vessels, each of which is thus placed in its own compaHraent, while the 
other septum lies on the inner side of the vein, and defines the com- 
partment known as the crural canal. This canal is about half an inch 
in length, reaching only from the base of GimbemaPs ligament to the 


Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 1347. Right side of a mal^ pelvis ; showing the epi- 
gastric artery given oif by the external iliac, a quarter of an inch above the crural 
arch; and about two-fifths of an inch from its origin, a branch, nearly a line in 
diameter, is given off, and descends, winding round the inner margin of the crural 
ring — as the obdurator courses in Fig. 808. After turning round the ring, this 
passes under it, goes towards the foramen ovale, and joins the trunk of the 
pMurator, which is of its ordinary size, and springs, as usual, from the internal 
iliao. The junction of the two vessels takes place about half an inch previous to 
their united 4runk leaving the pelvis. (Liston.) 

dissection of groin ; showing the three compartments in femoral sheath. (John 
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Tipper comu of the saphenous opening. Anteriorly, the sheath formijig 
the canal ig overlaid by the upper cornu of the falciftrm border oihj^e 
saphenous opening ; posteriorly, is the pectineus muscle covered by the 
fascia lata, its pubic portion. Externally, is the femoral vein and inner 
septum of the sheath, already noticet^ internally, the sheath alone 
bounds the canal, owing to the oblique direction upwards of its anterior 
boundary, — the upper cornu of the falciform process inclining upwards, 
to join the base of Gimbernat’s ligament. 

The aaphenoii.^ for the transmission of the saphena vein and 

superficial lymphatic vessels, is formed by the division of the fascia 
lata into an iliac and a pubic portion. This opening has an important 
reLation to femoral hernia, in the course of its development. Situated 
about lialf an inch below Poupart’s ligament, and rather, to the inner 
side of the middle line of tlie thigh, it is of an oval form, and extends 
from the superior cornu downwards to the inferior cornu, or about one 
inch and a half in length, and its width is about half an inch. The 
inner border is ill defiiKul, and lies on a plane posterior to the outer 
margin and the femoral vessels ; the pubic portion of the ffffecia lata, 
forming this border, passes upwards underneath the sheath of the 
vessels, over the subjacent poctinous muscle to the pectineal line of the 
pubis. The outer margin — falciform border or process of Burns — is 
anterior to the inner border ; it is firmer and ^ell defined, of a semi- 
lunar or falciform shape, and its concavity looks downwards and 
inwards. It is connected by fibrous bands to the slieath of the vessels. 
The 2ij)per portion of this firm margin, corresponding to the crural 
canal, has a direct relation to the development of crural hernia ; and the 
rigidity of the whole falciform border of the saphenous opening, espe- 
cially in its bearing on the canal, is much affected by the position of 
the limb ; extension and rotation outwards having the effect of 
tightening the mai’gin, while flexion and rotation inwards relaxes it. 
At the saphenous opening, the inner aspect of the sheath of the femoral 
vessels is unc;overed ; but the oj^ening is closed in by the thin, deep 
laj^er of the superficial fascia, which is connected with the margin of 
the opening, and more firmly with its external or falciform border. 
This membrane is, however, weakened by the transmission of certain 
vessels ; at the lower part of the opening, by transmitting the saphena 
vein, and by numerous small apertures in the fascia, — hence named 
cribriform, for the passage of the superficial lymphatics. Any resistance 
which the membrane might otherwise ®ffer to a hernial protrusion is 
lessened by this defective support. The subjacent portion of the femoral 
sheath is pierc^ed by the same vessels, and weakened accordingly. 

When the hernia has escaped through the saphenous opening, and 
turned up over the crural cyinal towards the abdomen, its return is 
much affected by the state of the saphenous opening, and of its uppei* 
portion in particular. ^ 

Seat of Stricture , — The strangukation of femoral hernia may be 
situated either at the crural ring, and caused by the base of Gimber- 
nat’s ligament with perhaps the margin of the conjoined tendon, inter- 
nally, and Poupart’s ligament with the baud of the deep crural arch, m 
front ; or, at the margin of the saphenous opening, and caused by 
falciform border, its upper cornu in particfLlar as it arches over the 
hernia escaping from the crural canal. These are the SHuations of 
stricture pointed out both by;Hey and Lawrence. From examination 
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o^he parts in cases after death following the operation, T am con- 
vi^ed that the principal seat of stricture is the base or sh£|,pp margin 
of Gimbernat’s ligament ; the bowel having been deeply indented so as 
to exactly correspond with this structure, when the two were replaced 
in apposition. ^ ^ 

Thickened bands of fascia propria, situated about half an inch 
below the crural ring, across the neck of the sac, may also bo an occa- 
sion of stricture; so as to constrict and indent the neck. This was 
noticed by Sir A. Cooper, and it is specially adverted to by Mr. Luke. 

femoral hernia , characterized by the course of the sac, 
may bo here noticed, as being rare and curious. Le Gendre describes 
four such varieties : — (1.) Crural hernia^ in front of, or external to^ 
the femoral vessels \ instances of which are described by (Tloquet, 
Hesse! bach, Stanley, and Partridge. (2.) rectincal crural hernia . — 
The hernia, as soon as it traverses the crural ring, passes directly 
internal to and behind the fembral vessels, and rests on the pecti- 
neus muscle, the aponeurosis of which may form an envelope to it. 
This is “Tiome times denominated CloqncPs hernia, he having first 
described it» Callisen, Vidal (de Cassis), liichot, Lo Gendre, and Mr. 
J. Adams have recorded similar cases. (3.) Criiral hernia^ through 
Oimhernati* s ligament. — This variety is situate internal to the femoral 
vessels, but it passes dy*ectly through the resisting Gimbernat’s liga- 
ment, It is the hernia of Langior, who first noticed it ; and Cruveil- 
hier, Demeaux, Nuhn, and Le Gendre have also dissected cases of this 
kind.* (4.) Crural hernia., ivitli a dhcrtlcnliim through the cribriform 
fascia. — The hernia traverses several openings in the cribriform fascia, 
and thus forms several distinct lobes, which give it a very charac- 
teristic appearance. This is the hernia of Hossolbach, who first de- 
scribed and figured it ; and Lo Gendre and Malgaigno have also 
gxamples. (5.) Crural hernia, with a dioertlculum through 
fascia. — A variety in which the hernia, having escaped 
beneath Poupart’s ligament and traversed the cribriform fascia, sends 
one or more prolongations through the superficial fascia. It is the 
hernia of Sir A. Cooper, and Le Gendre has furnished a dissection and 
drawing of such protrusion. 

Signs, and Diagumis. — The tumour of femoral hernia presents 
certain distinctive characters. It is situated below Poupart’s lis*ament 
by about half an inch or the length of the cruml canal, "an^T ^ 
inner hide of the femoral vessc^i, but exteraal to the spinous processTf 
thepjjBesI Tliese relaltdiis liave referenceTS^TSe^iecA^ the tiltnour, 
and femoral hernia may thus be distinguished from inguinal, whether 
this be a bubonocele or scrotal hemig,. At first the swelling is generally 
of small size, — not larger perhaps than a Spanish nut or walnut ; but 
It may soon increase to the size of an orange, and rarely attains to 
much larger dimensions, although it seldom acquires the size of inguinal 
hernia. The shape of .the tumour is tolerably rounded, and it extends 
upwards to Pdhpart’s. ligament, assuming a transversely elongated 
form ; rarely, it overlaps ,the femoral vessels externally, and passes 
downwards upon the thigh. (Fig. 811.) In point of consistence, the 
hernial tumour will of course vary with the contents of the sac, — as to 
the presencjp of intestine, omentum, or both, — ^an entero-epiplocele ; and 

quantity of serous fluid in the sac will also affect its tension. But 
the size of the protrusion also renders it harder or softer; a small hernia 
VOL. II. 2m* 
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particularly a knuckle of intestine, deeply seated in the angle between 
► the body of the pubes and the femoral vessels, forms a tense unyielding 
lump — perhaps scarcely visible, and feelingLjlke an_ enl a rged lymphatic 

y gl^id; while a fully developedTnemisphericai 
~ hernia has a soft, doughy consistence. The 

reducibility of the tumour, and its varying 
size, according to posture, straining or cough- 
ing, and the impulse then communicated, 
are all additional signs of its hernial nature, 
Femalesi arc much more subject to crural 
hernia then males. Pe^rliaps this greater lia- 
bility may be owing to the larger size of the 
crural ring in the female. But, as compared 
with inguinal hernia, the much more common 
occur i'vMceoi femoral hernia, as generally sup- 
posed, is not verified by Kingdon’s statistics, 
to which I have already referred. The rela- 
tion of femoral hernia to in the ffemale, is 
remarkable, and explains the numerical equality of the two forms of 
! hernia. Before puberty, inguinal hernia is common, whilst crural is 
extremely rare. Of 103 girls affected with hernia before fifteen years 
of age, 184 were cases of inguinal, and only nine crural rupture. 
Even to the age of twenty years, the one is much more common than 
the other form of hernia ; and in a total of 1442 hernial cases in 
females, at all ages froYn birth upwards, the majority of crural hernia 
over inguinal was only fifty-four. 

After twenty years of ago, crural hernia is much more commonly 
developed than inguinal, and it occurs most frequently between the 
ages of twenty and forty — /.c., during the prime of life in women. 
This peculiarity is due to that being the period of life when parturi- 
tion is also most frequent, whereby the abdominal walls become much 
stretched and relaxed ; and Mr. Kingdon’s statistics show that this has 
a greater tendency to develop crural rather than inguinal hernia. In 
680 ruptured women, 262 had the one, 178 had the other form of 
hernia. The first pregnancy also has the most predisposing influence, 
as regards either form of hernia; subsequent pregnancies seem to have 
an almost invariably declining tendency. 

Diagnosis from other tumours^ in the femoral region, — Psoas ahscess 
differs from femoral hernia, in its situation, the characters of the 
tumour, and its history. The abscess presents below Poupart’s liga- 
ment, bnt to the outer side of the femoral vessels. It is partly at least 
reducible in the recumbent posture ; but careful palpation with either 
ha,nd alternately, above and below Poupart’s ligament, demonstrates a 
corresponding subsidence and enlargement in these situations, as of 
fluid passing to and fio. The antecedent symptoms of pain in ^omp 
part of the dorsal or lumbar spine, and constitutional disturbance,^^!! 
corroborate the diagnosis ; any impulse on coughing notwithstanding. 
JZmc abscess may point at the dfural ring, but the history and consti- 
tutional cachexia will be diagnostic, although associated with impulse 
on coughing, and a reducible swelling, occasionally form in the 

* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 1350. Femoral hernia, of large size ; and having in- 
creased equally in all directions, it overlaps the crural arch, and extends outwafds 
ever the femoral vessels, also inwards and downwards, (Taunton.) 
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neigbboarhood of tbe crural ring, and associated with hernia, or exist- 
ing alone. The fluctuation on pressure, with persistence of the swelling 
and its invariable size, will mainly determine the nature of the case. ' 
Venou^.,^AilQ4ation^ or a varix^ may occur at the saphenous opening. 
Any such enlargement is reducible like hernia, but pressure above will 
cause the swelling to be reproduced. The characters of varix are also 
marked, as to the thrill and murmur, and the varicose enlargement of 
the vein below the crural tumour. Enla rged crural gl ands 

may bo distinguislied from hernia, by tlie aggregated ctoracter ol the 
swelling, its persistence on pressure, and by the absence of any impulse 
on coughing. The history of the case will also bo corroborative. An 
omental hernia, presenting a somewhat irregular swelling, and having 
an obscure impulse, most nearly resembles an enlargement of these 
glands ; but they may tlien be distinguislied by the mobility of the 
tumour, which can be drawn away, or lifted up from the crural 
ring. A single enlarged gland, situated over or in the ring, ofEers the 
most difficult diagnosis. But although tbe little glandular swelling 
may bo tender or painful, the symptoms of strangulation do not ensue. 
Fatty tmnoufy of small size, find situated in the criiraFcanal, has occa- 
sionally been met with. It closely simulates hernia. The soft and 
doughy character of this growth contrasts with the tense consistence 
of crural hernia, similarly placed ; tlie irreducible character of the 
swelling, and the absence of impulse on coughing, are also distinctive. 

The coexisletice of any femoral tumour or swelling with femoral 
hernia renders the diagnosis more or less difficult. And especially if 
the hernia be of small size, and concealed by the tumour. Thus, 
enlarged and suppurating femoral glands, overlying a small hernial 
protrusion, may simulate strangulation. But tlie main points of dis- 
tinction are the history of such enlargement, with the coexistence of 
any cause of lymphatic irritation ; coupled with the absence of consti- 
pation and vomiting. 

Treatment. — This must have reference to the state of the hernia; as 
reducible, irreducible, or strangulated. • 

Reducihle femoral hernia, must be treated in the usual manner ; the 
protrusion returned by taxis into tbe abdomen, under the influence of 
chloroform, and a proper truss applied, and worn, over the crural aper- 
ture. The direction in which manipulative compression should be made 
is specially important. Remembering the course of femoral hernia, a 
fully developed protrusion sbbuld be returned by gentle pressure, 
downwards from Poupart’s ligament, in order that it may turn the 
sharp upper corner of the falciform border of the saphenous opening, 
Irectlj backwards as if into the thigh, and upwards, through the 
crural c^nal.. In short, the hernia is unfolded as it were, and made to 
retrace its course into the abdomen. During this manipulative pro- 
ceeding, the Surgeon should avail himself of relaxed state of the 
saphenous opening, by flexing and rotating the thigh inwards. 

The size of the trnss-pad should vayy with the degree of laxity of 
the part, and chiefly as regards Pdnpart’s ligament. A small, convex 
pad will generally prove sufficient support ; but a lax state of the liga- 
ment will require a larger and flatter pad. 

F sm oral trusses . — Tln-ee princi pal for ms of femoral truss have been 
devised, which are thus 'desciahed gyT$ f. Bigg . ~ "All poiseBB theordi- 
“My stoel sprihg pelvic belt. (1.) The spring is curved downwards, so 
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as to rest above tlie femoral region, and is fitted there with a pad, so 
shaped (Fig. 812) as to exercise pressure just below Poupart’s liga- 
Itneiit when the patient flexes the thigh upon the body, as in walking or 
sitting. (2.) Another form of femoral truss is furnished with an 

inflated india-rubber pad. This is admirably 
suited for old-standing cases ; and proves effec- 
tive, even when the patient is racked with cough 
or undergoes severe muscular exertion, (3.) 
The pad is self-adjusting, attached to the spring 
by a steel blade. This variety is useful for horse 
exercise. . When the hernia is of large size, or 
when it comes down under the fascia lata, it is 
necessary to use a thigh-belt, with a triangular 
pad projecting on the inner surface ; forming a 
soft continuation of the support, to fill the space 
where the cribriform fascia occupies the saphe- 
nous opening of the fascia lata. The^peculiar 
form of the femoral pad made by Messrs. Mat- 
tlujws (Pig. 813), as designed by Mr. John 
Wood, ansivers this purpose even more effectu- 
ally. 

The hernia rarely, iK ever, undergoes a radi- 
cal cure, in consequence of wearing a truss ; 
thus differing unfavourably from inguinal hernia, 
which may occasionally be cured by this method of treatment. 

Stranyulatcd Jleniia . — Both Pott and Astley Cooper allude to cir- 
cumstances which are of vital importance in the treatment of crural 
hernia; namely, the difficulty often experienced in the reduction of 
small recently developed entorocole, the rapidly progressive injury to 
the bowel, and the severity of the accompanying constitutional symp- 
toms. Mr. Bryant found only thirty-eight cases reducible by taxis, out 

Fig. 813. 



of 142 cases of strangulated crural hernia admitted into Guy’s Hos- 
pital. Ten of these cases were hernim of recent development, and 
strangulated on their first recognized descent. Hence the Surgeon 
should always search for a hernial tumour, however unsuspected by the 
patient. Reduction having failed, and symptoms of strangulation 
being persistent, an operation for the division of the slrictu^ and 
liberation of the hernial protrusion must be had recourse to, as soon as 
possible. This jule of early operation is even more imp erative j ja 
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•femoral than in inguinal hernia ; for, owing to the tight and unyield- ^ 
ing character of the stricture in the crural ring, delay wOuld be the** 
more dangerous. 

Operation . — The general principles already laid down with refer- 
ence to operation for the relief of strangulated hernia, are here appli- 
cable. In regard to femoral hernia, the stricture • may be divided 
external to the sac, and the protrusion returned without opening the 
sacjl^ahrdlhis limited procedure is sometimes effectual ; when internal^ 
it will become necessary to open the sac, in order to divide the stricture 
from within. The patient lying recumbent, chloroform having been 
administered, the parts shaved, and the bladder emptied ; an incision 
is. made by pinching up and transfixing a fold of skin, transversely 
across the trfmour on its pubic aspect, and inclining inwards* so as to 
reach the seat of stricture. (Fig. 814.) This latter direction is the 
special feature of Mr. Gay’s admirable riAodification of the operation — 
that the incision be placed on the inner side of the neck of the tumour. 
If the sgio be not opened, the operative procedure is thus simply the 
taxis, plus a slight incision. 

Other forms of incision are Fig. 814. 

occasionally convenient ; a 
transverse line may be added 
obliquely, along Ponpart’s liga- 
ment, as thus ; or the in- 
verted JL of Sir A. Cooper, or 
the inverted \ of Sir W. Fcr- 
gusson. The superficial fascia 
is then divided, and any little 
hsemorrhage restrained which 
might obscure the dissection, 
by pinching or twisting any 
bleeding arterial vessel. A 
round tumour is now ex- 
posed, having a peduncle curving upwards into the abdomen, at 
the angle between the bodj' of the pubes and the junction of Pou- 
part’s ligament with the spinous process. This is. the hernia, but 
invested with the fascia propria — the femoral sheath of fascia trans- 
versalis united with the subperitoneal cellular tissue, which may be 
loaded with fat, and occasionally studded with small cysts. Accord- 
ingly, the fascia propria may^e thin and membranous ; or thickened, 
and present an almost omental appearance, especially in old-standing 
hernia long subject to the pressure of a truss. In the one case, the sac 
lies immediately underneath the fascia ; in the other, the sac is buried 
within its substance. But, however this fascia may jresemble the peri- 
toneal sac, it may be distinguished by observing that the one is con- 
tinuous with the margin of the hernial aperture, whereas the other is 
there defined, and constricted by it. Passing the finger np on the 
neck of the tumour, the sharp upper margin of the saphenous opening 
in fee fascia lata will be felt constricting the neck ; and immediately 
behind this, the junction of Poupart’s ligament with the base of 
Gimbernat’s ligament may also be the seat of stricture. These 
stricterei^ should be divided successively; first, the falciform border 
at its upper cornu, iiT order to find the necessity for proceeding a little 
xttore deeply to Gimbemat’s ligament. Introducing a hernia-knife 
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along the cni^ve of the finger, or on a curved director, or insinuating 
' its point between these ligamentous constricting bands and the neck 
of the tumour, just to within the crural ring, tins, double stricture 
can be overcome by dividing it upwards and inwards — on thus obliquely 
directing the cutting portion of the knife. It yields with the usual 
creaking sound and sensation ; and a very limited extent of incision 
will prove sufficient. Having divided one or both strictures, the 
hernia may not unfrequently be reduced, without opening the sac, by 
gently compressing its contents. Sometimes, however, another source 
; of stricture still exists, in the form of thickened bands of fascia pro- 
pria, situated about half an inch below the crural ring, across the 
neck of the sac, constricting and indenting it. These should be di- 
vided, a^ Luke recommends, by insinuating the nail of the* finger under 
them from above, and carrying the point of a probed bistoury along 
the nail, with its blunt edge towards the sac. 

But if this fails to liberate the hernia, or if the symptoms of 
strangulation have become thoroughly established, oven to sterQpraceous 
vomiting, and the visceral protrusion may have suffered also by pro- 
longed taxis, it will then be necessary to proceed to lay open the sae. 
The fascia propria must first be divided carefully on a director. When 
thin and membranous, the sac is at once exposed ; when thick and 
fatty, and perhaps cystic, this must be done cautiously, by making 
more than one layer with the knife and director, lest the sac bo inad- 
vertently opened and its visceral contents be wounded. On the other 
hand, it must be observed not to make a sac of one of the artificial 
layers of the fascia propria, and then, mistaking the true sac for 
intestine, not to open the hernial sac at all. This latter sac having 
been fairly exposed, it is opened in the usual manner ; a small button- 
hole incision being made by means of the forceps and knife used 
flatwise, and the aperture enlarged on the broad director, upwards and 
downwards; the seat of stricture is then sought for, commonly at the 
thickened peritoneal mouth of the sac, and this must bo divided 
upwards and inwards, as being the direction of least risk to any vessel 
adjacent to the crural ring. Sometimes, the ligamentous or fibrous 
structures external to the neck of the sac having been divided, the 
mouth of the sac can bo sufficiently dilated by gently introducing the 
point of the finger, without any further use of the hernia-knife. The 
contents of the sac and any adhesions are then dealt with according to 
the general rules already given. An entefo-epiplocele is usually found ; 
and the omentum lies mostly in front, enclosing and concealing a 
knuckle of intestine. 

Hmmorrhage, perhaps considerable and persistent, is liable to occur 
in dividing the stricture at the crural ring. This accident is peculiar 
to femoral hernia, and it has led to a fatal result occasionally, in 
addition to the ordinary hernial contingency of peritonitis. I have lost 
one case, owing to the continuance of haemorrhage internally ; and 
Guthrie states that some of the best Surgeons have lost patients by 
haemorrhage after thjs operation for femoral hernia. It proceed s fro m 
the^Qb^rator artery, that vessel having its unusual origin from the 
epigastric artery, and the more unusual course of then arching over 
the ring and descending on the inner side at the base of Gknbernat’s 
ligament. This vessel will then be across the knife in dividing 
the stricture upwards and inwards. Soi aetim es, the small pubm 
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branch from the epigastric, running to the back of the pubes, passes 
do wn war ds'^hear the inner side of the ring to anastomose with the* 
branch from the opposite side ; or a^m, the epigastric artery ^ haying 
its unusua l origin from the obturator or from the femoral artery^ may 
ascend o^ the inner side of the nii^ TPhe same liability to hssmorrhage 
wouldT then occur, in dividing the stricture at the crural ring. Any 
such unusual source of hcemorrhage it will be difficult to anticipate or 
control. Before introducing the hernia-knife, it might be practicable 
to feel the pulsation of the aberrant artery with the tip of the finger. 
When cut, the vessel may perhaps be drawn to the aperture and tied,' 
or twisted at both ends ; or the hcemorrhage may be arrested by plug- 
ging with lint or sponge, and by cold applications. Secondary hsemor- 
rhage will necessitate a fair exposure of the vessel, by cutting down 
in the course of the hiemorrhage, and tying whatever vessel bleeds. 
Occasionally, an artery bleeds which at the time of operation did not ; 
it will then scarcely be justifiable to cut down and explore for an 
unknowji source of haemorrhage, and the only expedient is a cold 
application. 

A com^ess and spica-bandage must be applied, to prevent the 
recurrence of protrusion. 

A too free division of the stricture at the crural ring, unattended 
with hajmorrhage, may# bo followed by an increased liability to hernial 
protrusion, after recovery from the operation. This result is owing to 
a weakened state of Poupart’s and Giinbernat’s ligaments at their 
angle of junction. The truss, worn eventually, will then require the 
additional support of a cross tongue, buckled on to its free end. 

Radical Cure , — Little has hitherto been done to effect a radical cure 
of femoral hernia by operative procedures. The operation of invagina- 
tion into the hernial aperture was performed in one case by Dr. G. 
J ameson, of Baltimore, North America ; and in another case, with a 
hard plug retained by sutures, as performed by Mr. Iledfern Davies. 
Both patients survived, but the rCwSults with regard to the recurrence 
of hernia seem to have been very doubtful. 

An operation proposed by Mr, J. Wood, but practised only at 
present on the dead subject, is performed in the following manner; 
the instruments used being the same as for inguinal hernia, by the wire 
operation. The body lying recumbent, with the shoulders raised, a 
vertical incision about an inch long is made through the skin over the 
site of crural hernia. The fa.fcia around the margin of the wound is 
detached subcutaneously to a sufficient extent for invagination, free 
from skin, fairly into the crural opening. Then, pressing the femoral 
vein outwards with the forefinger which is used for invaginating, the 
needle is passed backwards — through the sac were it present — suffi- 
ciently deep to take up the pubic portion of the fascia lata covering 
the pectineus muscle ; the point of the needle l^eing afterwards made 
to emerge in the wound. It is then carried forwards and upwards, 
and made to transfix Poupart’s ligament close to the nail of the invagi- 
nating finger. The skin of the groin is drawn outwards by an assis- 
tant, and the point of the needle pushed through it. The wire is then 
hooked on to the eye of the instrument, and drawn back with it into 
the woundf Disengaging the needle, leaving the wire protruding, it is 
passed again through the pubic portion of the fascia lata, about an 
inch or three-quarters of an inch — according to the size of the hernial 
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aperture — to the inner side of the first perforation ; and the point made 
to pass through Poupart’s ligament directly above, and close to the 
curved < border of Gimbornat’s ligament, including a portion of its 
fibres. Drawing the skin inwards until the needle can be pushed 
through the same puncture before made, and which is already occu- 
pied by one end of the wire, the opposite end is hooked on to the 
needle and drawn back with it, when that end also is disengaged. The 
two ends of the wire are now twisted down iiito the incision, and cut 
off about six inches from the twist. The loop which emerges at the 
upper j)uncture is then twisted firmly down in it, pressing down before 
it that portion of Poupart’s ligament opposite the crural opening, 
which is included in its grasp. A roller of lint, or a boxwood or glass 
compress of cylindrical form, is applied and kept in po^sition by the 
ends of wire drawn over it, with pledgets of lint on each side ; and 
over all, a spica-bandage. 

By this operation, that part of the tendinous crural arch which 
overrides the neck of the sac is drawn backwards and downjyards, so 
that it may become adherent to tlio pubic portion of the fascia lata 
included in the suture. In a large hernia, the sac and its coverings 
would be transfixed, and embraced in the suture ; in a small hernia, 
the serous sac might easily be returned into the abdomen, and its ten- 
dinous investments united altogether external to it. The result might 
be, that the invaginated fascial and sac coverings would become ad- 
herent on all sides, under the 
Fig. 815.* combined influence of ulcera- 




I \ tion, traction, and pressure ; 

I \ and thus forming a consolidated 

I \ mass, filling up the area of the 

/ \ crural ring, a radical cure might 

K ' \ accomplished. Its perma- 

1 would require the test of 

/ Certain pai'ts, contiguous to 
\ / tfic operation, should be care- 

\ Ov / fill ly avoided; the femoral vein, 

/ — by interposing the finger be- 

/ tween it and the needle during 
/ the passage of that instrument; 
^ the bowel, the epigastric artery, 
\ I V” * and in the male, the spermatic 

\ I I > j cord, — by not pushing the 

\ I / j needle too far into the abdomi- 

\ /' Irrvdu£jM^'-MQTnia . — Crural 

\ / V * epiplocelo very often becomes 

\ AtK // irreducible, but enterocele in 

^ ^ ^ \ ^bis state is equally rare. The 

tumour may attain to large di- 
mensions, equalling in size a large scrotal hernia, and losing the appeii/r- 
ance of femoral hernia, (Fig. 815.) No otliaiLtooatinent can b e pu r- 
sued thajitb support and protect the hernial protrusion by a ^truss wiih. 
a hollow pad ; and this whether it'Tbe epipTocele or enterocele. 


* Royal Free Hospital. (Author.) 
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Compa/raUve Estimate oi Inguinal and Femoral Hernia. — The follow- 
ing conclusions seem to be established by Mr. Bryant’s anejiysis of 12G% 
fatal cases of Hernia : — 

That inguinal hernia is more common than femoral ; commences 
earlier in life ; is less liable to strangulation on its first descent, and 
generally exists twenty years before it becomes so; requires operation 
less frequently, but is more fatal ; is less often associated with gangre- 
nous bowel, but more commonly with ulceration at the line of stricture. 

That fenfwral hernia is less common than inguinal ; seldom appears 
before fifty years of age ; is more frequently strangulated on its first 
descent, but generally averages eleven years’ existence ; more frequently 
requires operation, but is less fatal, and is generally strangulated fo^ 
a longer period before being relieved ; after operation, is more often 
followed by sinking, and by gangrenous bowel and artificial anus ; but 
is less commonly nssooiated with ulceration at the line of stricture and 
f 80 cal extravasation, unless from rupture by the taxis, an event which 
is morg^liable to happen. 

Umbilical Hernia. — Exomphalos or Omphalocele^ as umbilical hernia 
is also sonfetimes called, signifies a visceral protrusion through the. nm- 
bilic al apertu re ; in common language, ru pture d- navel. The course of 
the protrusion, in this kind of hernia, is straight through the abdominal 
wall. # 

Th e her nial sac is always an acquired extension of the peritoneum, 
there being no process analogous to the inguinal vaginal process of this 
membrane. Yet umbilical hernia is sometimes described as of two 
varieties : congenttaly with reference to its formation in infants from 

birlE" ; and the acquired variety, which is developed in^ adults. In the 
one cond ition of hernia, the protrusion passes through the umbilical 
aperture, either before the cord is detached, or before that aperture has 
closed ; in the condition of later or adult life, an aperture is formed by 
a separation of the fibres of the linea alba at the formerly closed um- 
bilical ring or an immediately ad joining part, 
in consequence of its having stretched or 81G.* 

yielded before the protrusion from within. 

The anatomical coverings of umbilical 
hernia are those of the abdominal wall, at the >/ 
umbilical aperture. Taken fro m wi thin out- 
w ards, in the order of hernial development, they 
are successively — a pouch #f narietaJ -peri- 
ton eum or the hernial sac, withjsubperHoneal 
cel lul^f li jssjin containing fat, and t hg f gjicia 
tr ansver sal is, then a prolongation from tlie 
tend inou s margin of the aperture, the super- 
ficial fascia, and skin. (Fig. 816.) Before the 
separatibiibf the umbilical cord, the protrusion * 
may pass through the navel -opening, directly 
into the substance of the cord, which thus 
forms a peculiar covering to the hernia. 

In a suddenly produced umbilical hernia, the peritoneal investment 
may be partly deficient, apparently from rupture in the intervals of 
the finely fibrous reticulated appearance which the peritoneum here 
naturally presents ; the covering derived from the tendon of the ex* 

* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 1356 a. 
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ternal oblique muscle may be wanting; or in a large, old hernia, a 
similar stal^ may have resulted from prolonged distension, and the fat, 
subcutaneous, in the superficial fascia, or that over the peritoneal 
investment, may have disappeared. All the coverings are often in- 
separably united together, so that the common covering is frequently 
vei’y thin, and the contents of the sac become more or less perceptible. 
The umbilical aperture forms a very firm and unyielding tendinous 
margin around the neck of the sac, itself somewhat thicker at this part 
than over its expanded part or body. The mouth of the sac is often 
large in proportion to tlie bulk of the protrusion. As the hernia 
increases in size, the varying anatomical relation of the umbilical 
aperture becomes important. Thij^^^mour does not extend uniformly 
upon the- anterior surface of the ab3oineh,nbut'"d(1wnwards' towards the 
symp^sis pubis more than in any other direction. Occasionally, the 
transverse' diameter of the tumour exceeds the vertical, or it may be 
pyriform and suspended by a peduncle or stalk. Sometimes, it is 
sessile, with a base almost as large as its body ; or it may be only 
apparently so, and when elevated is found to have a small st^k, thus 
resembling a mushroom in shape. The conte^^^ umbilical 

hernia are, usually, both intestine, large or small, and omentum — an 
entePOH^iplocele ; and in a large hernia, nearly the whole intestinal 
canal, small and large intestine, may be found enveloped by omentum. 
The latter sometimes becomes firmly adherent to the sac, or bands are 
produced by which the intestine becomes entangled ; while by harden- 
ing and contraction of the omentum, this portion of the protrusion 
forms anomalous masses within the sac. Other viscera, occasionally, 
are included, as the stomach, liver, spleen, or uterus; in one case, 
Murray found that the gravid uterus, at the eighth month of preg- 
nancy, formed the contents of an umbilical hernia. 

Wh en co7ig etiital — existing at the time of birth — t he her nia is 
foi^med by gTdilaf^ion of the umbilical cord, the protrusion separating 
the constituent vessels of the cord, "go that the umbilical vein lies above, 

and the arteries on one side or 
Fia. 817. ^ below. . This dria|^d--pjC)rtion of the 

cor^ contains a^^eritoneal pouch, 
enclo^ig"* "usually a Icnuckle of 
small intestine. 

^ The str ictur e in this kind of 
hernia, is theTfirm ma rgin of the 
um bili cal ring . Karel^ tTie sac 
having given way, the extruded 
bowel or omentum has become 
strangulated in the peritoneal 
aperture ; instances of which oc- 
curred in the practice of Sir A. 
Cooper, 

Certain signs in connection with 
the tumour are characteristic. 
The hernia commences as a small, soft, projecting ovoid swelling, at the 
navel. (Fig. 817.) It gives a distinct impulse on coughing, but ig 
readily reducible by gentle pressure with the finger; and a fimall 
aperture is then felt, having a firm sharp border. On removing; 
the finger, the skin remains relaxed and creased in the fossa of the 
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navel ; or it Tinfolds and distends, until the tumour reappears as 
before. As the hernial protrusion increases, the tumour assumes other 
forms, according to the anatomical relations of the umbilical aperture, 
in point of its size and position with regard to the protrusion. Hence 
a pendulous tumour is presented, semilunar transversely, or pyriform, 
with the aperture towards its upper part ; or a roimdi flattened, and 
sessile, or nearly stalkless tumour. In the congenital form of umbilical 
hernia, the tumour consisting of a dilated portion of the cord, it may 
be recognized by its smooth, translucent appearance, the skin around 
the base of the swelling not being prolonged over the cord. The base 
of the tumour corresponds with the umbilical aperture ; from the apex 
the cord is continued. 

Umbilical hernia often attains a large size, and an irregular shape 
as if consisting of several tumours, owing probably to the yielding of 
its fascial or tendinous coverings at different parts ; it has also a 
partly doughy and tympanitic consistence, according to the visceral 
nature of its contents. Lumps of feculent matter are apt to accumu- 
late in the intestine when protruded, and which can bo rei^dily felt 
through the thin sac and lax abdominal coverings. Accordingly, the 
patient often suffers from dyspeptic symptoms and constipation. But 
the mechanical inconvenience of a large uTnbilical protrusion is an 
additional source of distress to the person thus afflicted. The tumour 
hanging down perhaps to the pubes, any exertion becomes burthen- 
some, and the thin skin which encloses the mass readily excoriates. 
When adhesions to the sac have taken place, the tumour is proportion- 
ately irreducible. 

This kind of hernia occurs mostly in infancy, at birth before the 
cord is detached, or before the umbilical aperture has closed ; or in 
adult life, and indeed at any period of life ; and in both sexes. Females 
are most liable, and especially those who have borne many children, or 
have a tendency to abdominal obesity. Ascites is sometimes attended 
with an umbilical protrusion, but which contains only the fluid of 
dropsy. 

The immediate cause, as in other herniee, is some straining effort of 
the abdominal muscles ; as by the act of crying in children, coughing 
or parturition in adults and females. 

Treatment, — IleducU^Jj:^^^ should be returned, and then 

a pi:ppeijtliu§a::^.uppprtjm^ fitted^, and worn, over the hernial aperture. 

Re duction is accomplished by*gently compressing the swelliiig J y^ectly 
b ackwards, raising it slightly from below the navel where the larger 
portion of the protrusion rest.s. At the same time, the^jabdomijial 
JQuscI es should be relax ed by flexing the thighs towards the belly, and 
somewha t elevatin g the ch^TV’ althcIug^^ this pcs'! tiim'” of tlie patient 
has less effect than in otheFhemiaB, as the resistance is principally due 
to the tendinous character of the umbilical apdl’ture, and the abdomen 
is often lax and pendulous. Some time may be required to return the 
protrusion, which is often of large size ; and owing to the nature of its 
contents, I have found it necessary to knead back into the abdomen 
masses of feculent accumulation, before the bowel could be returned, 
followed by omentum. After reduction, the Surgeon proceeds to close 
the umbilteal aperture with a properly adapted truss. In infancy, an 
elastic india-rubber belt, with an air-pad, affords the most effectual 
support ; or a simpler and more ready contrivance is a slice of coxrk 
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covered with leather, so as to form a firm, flat compress over, not in, 
the aperttire, and retained by a broad piece of adhesive plaster. Thus 
supported, the aperture has a strong natural tendency to close, in two 
or three months. In adults, a suitable truss must be worn, made on 
the same principle as for the hernia in infancy. The annexed figures 
represent the most appropriate forms of Truss. A broad elastic 
bandage, of such width as to support the whole weight of the abdominal 
viscera, and carrying a pad which rests upon the umbilical aperture 
and localizes the force there. (Fig. 818.) Another form, suited for 

severe cases, is a lightly 
Fig. 818. constructed steel truss. 

(Fig. 819.) Matthew's 
“ reflex action " pad 
(Fig. 820) guards the 
umbilical aperture, and 
is self-adapting. The 
radical cure by operation 
has been performed by 
Mr. Wood, in three obsti- 
nate cases. He applied a 
small pair of rectangular 
pins vertically, and in 
opposite directions, one 
on each side of the open- 
ing, transfixing the edge 
of the tendinous aper- 
ture and making them 
emerge close to each 
otlier through the in- 
teguments above and 
below the opening. 

When locked into each other, and twisted, the edges of the aperture 
were drawn close togctlier in a line with the linea alba, so as to pro- 
trude the integuments and sac of the rupture in a vertical fold above 

Fig. 820. 





them. The pins were surrounded and the skin protected by strips of 
lint and plaster, and were retained four days, without any unpleasant 
symptoms. They were then withdrawn, and the edges of the aperture 
had firmly united. A pad and circular bandage were used for a short 
time, and the child was discharged from the Hospital. While under 
observation, the rupture had not returned. An invaginating operation 
has also been performed by the same Surgeon, on the principle alre^y 
fully explained with regard to inguinal and femoral hernice. Tlie 
details of this procedure are given in Mr. Wood's Treatise. &eBjpect- 
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ing its applicability, it is said that, in fayonrable cases of umbilical 
hernia in the adult, this o|3eration may be tried with* but little 
danger, considerable probability of success, and the certainty of not 
rerfdering the state of things worse by interference. Other Surgeons 
have successfully effected a radical cure by operation ; Mr. Bar- 
well on three patients at the respective ages of six months, fifteen 
months, and eight years ; and Mr. H. Lee has also cured cases on the 
plan of the operation already described. Desault revived an old 
operation, — the application of a lUjaiure around the base of the um- 
bilical tumour, care being taken to first empty it of its contents. 
Strangulation is followed by detachment in a week or ten days, when 
the hernial aperture may have become united, and is obliterated as 
the ulcer heals. In more than fifty consecutive cases, this method of 
treatment is said to have proved a radical cure. On the same principle, 
Mr. C. Heath, in a case of sti’angulatcd umbilical entero-epiplocele, 
having returned the bowel, dissected the sac away, and passing a 
ligature through its base and the omentum, those were then removed. 
Recove^ ensued, and some time after no hernial protrusion had re- 
curred. But the principle of these operative procedures cannot be 
recommended; for experience has shown that ligature of the sac of 
peritoneum often causes symptoms of strangulation as if the intestine 
were involved ; cases gf this kind having occurred in the practice of 
Petit. The mere removal of the sac would be useless. In femoral 
hernia this procedure was resorted to by Sir A. Cooper, but the hernial 
protrusion soon returned. Considering the strong tendency to a 
natural cure, in infancy, when the abdominal aperture is properly sup- 
ported and for a sufficient period, it will always bo a serious question 
whether any cutting operation is justifiable. 

IrreducMe iim bill cal hernia must be treated on the usual principle 
of support and pro^ctipri by means, of a bag- truss, or a concave mqtal 
sliie ldT^ adiTed^ which I have known, to afford great comfort. Much 
relief may be obtained from the constipation and dyspeptic symptoms 
which occur, by occasionally kneading back into the abdomen the 
masses of feculent matter which accumulate in the intestine, when pro- 
truded, and the hernia is of large size. The diet and state of the 
bowels must bo constantly regulated. 

Stra ngula t ion ra rely .^arises. The symptoms of obstruction and 
nausea or vomiting, may be those of incarceration, and are mostly 
dependent on a flatulent and Joaded state of the intestinal canal ; and 
this can generally be overcome by purgatives and enemata, with re- 
employment of the taxis a second and a third time, at intervals of two 
or three hours. On the other hand, the symptoms of true strangu- 
lation are very insidious in umbilical hernia, especially when the 
tumour is old-standing and irreducible. Consequently, timely recourse 
to operation must not be overlooked. 

The operation is very simple. An inci siogAo-the middle line oypr 
the ti pper part of thg.aeck of the tumour, in 

extegET ^jl gen erally suffice to reach the consteiotion at the umbilical 
^ A Tdng^ incision, unless absolute ly reqni aite. might allow 
o f furthe r protrusion, cohyolu^^ ot iutestinej^^ aujt j^griug. each 
eiy iration. The constriction would thus be obscured, and the 
bowSTTmoTe to be punctured. This incision slmuld be superficial, — 
passii^ through the skin onlj^ and tEe^gcna^ 
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be car^ fllly divided — using, a director, as the sac Js soqr read^^ 5 Jibe 
** finger-naijjiis inserted under the firm margin of j^^a^ertu 
stricEure slightly upwards^ without opemn^ the sac, fand the 

hernia returned into, the abdomen ; or, if reduction^ cannot thusH&e 
effected, the sac must be opened, and the constriction divided within, 
upwards in the same line as the first incision. The omentum and 
bowel are then managed on general principles. Any other situation 
around the ne(jk of the tumour may be selected for operation, when 
more convenient with regard to the position of the neck ; and the 
stricture may be safely divided at any such point in the circumference 
of the umbilical aperture, there being no vessel fairly within the way 
of the knife in any direction. This operation has been performed 
during pregnancy, a complication not much affecting the case, and 
instances of successful results are recorded by Sir A. Cooper and 
Lawrence. 

After the operation, under any circumstances, a large flat pad- 
compress must be applied over the hernial aperture, and retained in 
position by a broad flannel roller. 

In the event of artificial anus resulting from a gangronefus state of 
the bowel, as a rare occurrence in umbilical hernia, this complication 
must be treated on the general princijiles already explained. 

Venural. JIj?:rnia signifies a protrusion througli any other part of 
the abdominal wall, except the apertures already noticed. Commonly, 
this hernia takes place at the linea alba (Fig. 821), the linea transverse, 

or more extcrnallj^, .at the linem scmilunares. 
The anatomy of ventral hernia may be inferred 
from the jiarticular part of the abdominal wall, 
which happens to yield ; any such protrusion 
is usually' the result of some lacerative or rup- 
turing injury, favoured perhaps by some na- 
tural weakness, or over-distension of the ab- 
dominal wall. The characters of the tumour 
are similar to those of umbilical hernia, and the 
treatment is the same ; but, as the hernial 
aperture is generally ill-defined and perhaps of 
some size, the broad, flat swelling can be more 
easily reduced, and seldom is followed by the 
symptoms of strangulation. Careful examina- 
tion of the abdomen may be necessary to discover the protrusion when 
deeply imbedded in a fat person, for no tumour may then be perceptible 
on the surface. 

Lu mbar H ernia may be described as a variety of the preceding; 
but the tumouYyirc^cts in the loins, between the crest of the ilium and 
theJasL^idb. Cloquet first drew attention to "hernia Tn this ”iif oation". 
It arises usually ^from contusion or laceration of the lumbar muscles. 
Dr. Chapplain relates the case of a man who, after a violent squeeze 
between a wall and a carriage, found a tumour in his loin ; and Mr* 
Kingdon saw a case where the bowel protruded just ab9ve the crest 
of the ilium at its highest point, about three inches from the spine, in 

♦ St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., R. 100. Ventral hernia ; showing the protrusion 
to be above the umbilicus. Between the sac and fascia there is a layer of fet. In 
the posterior part of the preparation, the umbilical vein would be seen to pass into 
the mouth of the sac. (Sir A. Cooper.) 


Fto. 821 * 
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the linear interval between the qnadratns lumborum and abdominal 
mascles. ^ 

Obturator or Thyroid Hernia. — A very rare form of hernia in 
which the protrusion takes place through the obturator foramen. It 
was first noticed by the elder Arnaud, afterwards by Duverney, and 
described more particularly by Garengeot in the early part of the last 
century; since also by Huermann, Cloquet, Vinson, Stanley, Hilton, 
Tobay, Obre, and Bransby Cooper ; and Birkett has collected twenty- 
five cases. The protrusion having escaped from the pelvis through 
the obturator canal (Fig. 822), it is ‘developed underneath the pectineus 
muscle, and in the pubic region of the thigh. Th e neck oi the sa c 
lies behind the horizontal ram us of the pu bes, and occu pies the obt u- 
ra t^canaT : the sae jnuay then he^nfinM^^^h the obturator meni- 

bra^e and obturator externus muscTe ; or the prolrasion makes it^way, 
sometimes Between the'npptjrriT.bsiriFrT)ros of tlre”bhturator Thuscle7iome- 
times above them, and then the fundus and body of the sac is covered 
by the fascia of that muscle. The xd^iturator vessels and nerve have a 
variable felati on to tlio tumour; tjip artery 
has becmiaMnd^ to . th^^^ outer sidc^jQrJto the 
inner ^side, and less frequently, behind the 
sac. In Stanley’s case, both artery and 
nerve were above the sac ; the former to 
its inner side, the latter towards its outer. 

The xonteiits .of the sac are usually both 
intestine and omentumj— an entero-epiplo- 
cele ; hut only a portion of the calibre of 
the' ileum may have descended, and bo pro- 
longed into a diverticulum of considei’able 
length. In mie. case^ tlie Fallopian tube 
and ovary fornied the contents of the sac ; in another, a jiortion of the 
urinary bladder. 

Symptoms . — A small hernial tumour is more or less palpable and 
visible, situated below Poupart’s ligament, in Scarpa’s triangle and 
towards the pubes. There may be a slight fulness only to the eye, in 
the part of the thigh which is naturally hollow; but on deep pressure 
with the fingers, a hard lump is felt. In the female, examination per 
vaginam should be made. No tumour, however, can be detected in a 
large majority of cases ; and the existence of hernia has not been dis- 
covered during life. Strangulation has been known to supervene, 
without any local signs of a tumour. Acute pain in the course of the 
obtur ator nerve is the mo st marked symptom ' in all cases ; pam occur- 
ring s^denly with the formaCTon of the hernia, and proceeding from 
the upper and inner part of the thigh ; thence extending down the 
inside of the limb to the knee, front of the leg, foot, and great toe. 
Pressure over the site of the external aperture x)f the obturator canal 
gives rise to paroxysms of pain of great severity. 

Both sexes are liable to the formation of this hernia, and females 
especially. 

Diofanosis. —Yr om crural hern ia, a protrusio n throu gh tho obtnrfitfriy 
canaLin ay be disti nguished observing the relative^ositiona oi the 

* St. Thomas’s Hosp Mus., R. 104. Obturator hernia, on the right side. The 
protrusion is of small size ; and the obturator vessels and nerve pass through the 
foramen on the outer side of the neck of the sac. 


Fig. 822 .* 
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nl n a of the pubes and femoral vessels. Thes^^ajts^ with 
the pectinqps muscle, intervene between these two forms oFnel-nia ; in 
thej)nej jfchey are behind the hernia and cannot Be eaHly M not per- 
haps until it is reduced ; in the other, they are in front of the tumour, 
which IS therefore deep-seated, while the ramus and the pulsation of 
the artery can be felt superficially. With^joaptamU, of strangulation 
and no -tumour, there will still be the acute pain proceeding from the 
site of the obturator canal, and extending downwards along the inner 
side of thelimb. But exploration of the obturator region, by means of an 
incision, will alone clear up the difl&cnlty ; and this procedure is jrotifiable 
with a view to relieving the symptoms of strangulation by operation. 

Complications may be occasioned by tlie coexistence of one or more 
hernias, especially in the inguino-femoral region. Thus, .in one case, 
there was reducible crural hernia on either side ; in three cases, a 
crural hernia on the same side as the obturator ; in one case, on the 
opposite side ; and in another case, an inguinal hernia on the same side 
as the obdurator. Two obturator hernia), one on either side, have been 
known to coexist, in some cases. 

The treatment is necessarily tentative, owing to the cfcscnrity of 
diagnosis. If a hernial tumour be detected, it may be reduced by 
pressure so directed as to free the protrusion from the ramus of the 
pubes, and pass it underneath it. Otherwise, in the event of symptoms 
of strangulation, with or without a hernial tumour, an exploratory 
operation must be resorted to. The incision should bo either parallel 
with the trunk of the femoral artery, or with the border of the adductor 
longus muscle. Avoiding the femoral vein, the fascia covering the 
pectincus muscle and this muscle must be cautiously divided; some fat 
and the fascia of the obturator muscle are then reached. The tumour 
lios under this fascia, or possibly under the muscle, between it and the 
obturator membrane. The neck gan be felt at the obturator canal, 
and the obturator nerve must bo avoided. 

Peri neal I^eiwia descends betweenjy[iej;)rostat|i^land and rectum ; 

or between the vagina . and rectum in the 
femal^: — the sex perhaps most liable. TJi© 
peritojieal sac escapes between the anterior 
fibres of the levator ani, and is covered by_the 
pelvic fascia. It usually contains intestme, but 
omentum will scarcely descend so low down ; 
occasionally, a portion of the urinary bladder 
protrudes. A tumonr of hernial character ia* 
presented in the perineum, at the side of the 
anus. (Fig. 823.) By examination with the 
finger through the^ rectum, a hernial descent 
may be discovered before its appearance in 
.♦the perineum. The pi: ptrusio n havin g be en 
replaced, the patient should wear a paddiSTT- 
shaped~1Bandage. Perhaps ^a rectal ^.pessary 
will afford additional support. In the female, 

* St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., R. 106 . Perineal hernia, in the male. The aao, 
between the bladder and rectum, is laid open ; its fundus lies before the anus, and 
behind the prostate and vesiculss seminales. The bladder covers part of the 
portion of the hernia. The mouth of the sac is distant nearly three Hnches from 
the anus. No protrusion, apparently, could be detected in the perineum. (Sir AV 
CJoopor.) 
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there is generally some prolapsus of the vagina, and a ball-sliaped 
vaginal pessary certainly aids the perineal bandage. » 

Vaginal Hernia is a variety of tlup preceding, and was first dis- 
tinctly recognized by Grarengeot. The protrusion is covered only by 
peritoneum and the wall of the vagina ; and forms a swelling in the 
vagina, instead of the perineum. It is specially liable to occur in women 
who have borne children. Vaginal hernia is easily^ reduced, as the 
orifice of the sac is usually large ; but it must be retained by a sponge 
pessary, extending up to the os uteri, where the protrusion commences, 
and supported by a T bandage. 

PTTi^^TS fPAL He rnia descends along the vagina, but escapes from under 
the adjacent portion of the levator ani, between the ascending ramus 
of the ischium and this passage. It forms a small elastic tumour in 
the labium pudendi, lying in the posterior and inferior half of this 
part, and presenting a some- 
what elongated projection at 
the side of the vagina. 

The diagnosis from other 
tumours is important. Other 
labial tumours which may, be 
co nfou^ e^"* with pudendal 
herm^^on^riso those J^imed 
by jng3^mal-prQtr^ and by 
co,ll^,afcian^^,.p.f • Of— the 
latter are cy slip formations 
.of..,, the round 
ligQj^mant, The se, ho wever, are 
never reducibl^^^ nor diminished 
byj3^ssure, and they slowly 
eniarga..froTn their first ap- 
pearance. From inguinal her- 
nia the pudendal is 

distinguished by its position, 
sbapjg,^ and ^ relations. TIjlus, 
pude^^(Jif\ l hnrnia has not passed 
through„th§_external inguinal 
ringj but lies parallel with the 
axis of the vagina ; it dp®® not form a pyriform tumour in th0,.,labiuin> 
hn t ft<;i^Awha.A . jriiijLded mass 4 an(U[t.-lies-,.by. the side of thn.j:!aJILUS 
of the ischiu m, and not over the body of the pub.es. From.prural 
hern ia"tEe”^ d iagnosis consists in the neck of the pudendal tumour 
bem g inside of the ramus qf the ischiu 

th e attached m uscles. 

A suitable bandage is required to support the protrusion. 

Is cHiATic Hernia escapes through the scia Wc no tch (Fig. 825), 
ab ove o r below th e py ri form muscle ; us ually b elo^ b^tw^n it ^,and 
th^spine ■ of t^ close relation witH 'fhe sciatic 

nery^hnd'TEenin^ iliac vessels, the tumour forms benoatt the 
glutaa^^ioiSmus muscle;*but extending furUi^^ 

eso TOes be low the border pQhafmus^^^ becomes sub-integuinentaL 

^TbeTSerHiar^umour is^ of .variable size, soft or ^^tense, causing more or 
l^s pain, and reducible on pressure. When not fully developed and 
* Royal Free Hospital. (Author.) 

, VOL. a. 2 N 
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of small size, lying also under the cushion of the gluteeus muscle, the 
tumour will probably not be discovered during life. On the other 
Imnd, when the tumour appears from under the muscle, it might be 
mistaken for a perineal hernia which has enlarged so as to occupy the 
ischio-rectal fossa. Hut then this protrusion can bo traced forwards 
and upwards to the anus, and felt within the rectum. 

When an ischiatic hernia is detected, it may be reduced, and retained 
by means of a proper pad-support and bandage. 

Strangulation will necessitate recourse to operation, always a diflS- 
cult proceeding in regard to the anatomical relations of the hernia ; 
and in enlarging the mouth of the sac, Sir A. Cooper recommends that 
the incision be made directly forwards. 

Diapuuagmatic HEJiNfA. — In this rare form of hernia, one or more 
of the abdominal viscera protrude upwards through an aperture in the 
diaphragm into the thoracic cavity. (Fig. 820 .) The b^uiiai a pe rturo 

Fig. 825.* Fig. 82G.t 


may be one of the natural openings in the 
diaphragm ; or an opening as the result of 
congenital defect ; but usually it is au ac- 
quired aperture, caused by laceration m con- 
sequence of a violent (compression or fall, vio- 
lent vomiting or coughing, or produced by a 
penetrating wound, as by gunshot injury. 

The viscera protruded are commonly the 
stomach or the transverse colon, witht a por- 
tion of omentum. There is usually no peri- 
toneal sac, rupture having occurred; and the hernia occurs generally 

* St. Thomas’s Hos]). Mus.; R. 105. Tsc^hiatio hernia, on the right side. The 
month of the sac is anterior to the internal iliae artery and vein, below the obturator 
artery, and above the obturator vein. The nock was situated anterior to, and a little 
above, the sciatic nerve, Aii the fore part of the pyriforrnis muscle ; and the fundus, 
situated on the onit^r j)art of the pelvis, was overlaid by the glutams maximus* 
Anterior to, hut a little bolow% the fundus of the sac, is the sciatic nerve ; behind it, 
the glutacal artery ; above, it is near the bopo, ai\d below are tlic muscles and liga- 
ments of the pelvis. On o])oning the abdomen, the ileum hat^ descended on the 
Irlght side of the rectum into the pelvis, and a fold of it was protruded intoji small 
sac, which passed out of the pelvis at the ischiatic notch. Strangulation ha3 taken 
place, even to sphacelus. The patient, a man aged twenty-seven, had nausea, 
retching, and violent pains in the epigastrium ; collapse ensued, and^ke died.on the 
eighth day. (Sir A. Cooper.) ; ; 

t Ibid., B. 108b Diaphragmatic hernia. . ' 
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on the left side, the liver on the right side apparently preventing its 
formation there. 

Th e same arise as i|i other hern im — constic^ ion ^ vomit> 

but djspncna^isl^re"^^ and peiliaps a. 

hank ing coug h and bloody expoctoraSonT TPhe diagnosis from intus- 
susception and internal abdominal strangulation will- be scarcely pos- 
sible, unless the thoracic symptoms be taken in connection with the 
abdominal. Interesting cases are recorded by Dr. Reid in the “ Edin- 
burgh Med. and Surg. Journal,*’ 1840; and by Dr. Copeman, of Norwich, 
in the Provincial Mod. Journal ” of 1855. The protrusion may 
become adherent, and thus remain fixed within the thoracic cavity; 
the urgency of the symptoms subsiding as the parts get accommodated, 
and the patieht recovers. Hut strangulation commonly supervefifies, and 
a fatal issue. Rare instances there are of apparently recurring dia- 
phragmatic hernia ; the symptoms coming and going, and an established 
aperture in the diaphragm having been found after death. 

Treatment will be of little avail, ilie hernial protrusion naturally 
increasing and attaining a considerable size. Mr. (luthrio, with his 
charaeterisflc boldness in Surgery, proposed that an incision might be 
made through the abdominal wall, large enongli to admit the hand to 
draw back the stomach into its proper place. Overlooking the doubt- 
ful question of diagnosis, it would bn diificult to prevent the liability 
of a protrusion tlirough the abdfmiiiial aperture after such an opera- 
tion, in itself also otherwise dangerous ; and it is more difficult to 
understand how the rof)laced organ could be made to remain in its 
place, unless indeed the opening or rent in the diaphragm were 
stitched up ! 


CHAPTER LVIIT. 

IXTESTlNAli OBSTIUJCTION. 

No subject in Medicine and Surgery lias a more comprehensive patho- 
logy, and the treatment of wliigsh is more frequoiitly unsuccessful, than 
intestinal obstruction. Its pathology embraces numerous and diverse 
structural conditions of, or alfecting, the intestinal canal, and in various 
portions of its extent ; the symptoms of which in common may be 
simple and obvious, but their differential diagnosis is obscure ; while 
their course and terminations are perilous or uncertain, and the treat- 
ment having reference to such conditions is profiortionately inoEectual 
or impracticable. 

The whole of this important but difficult subject has been ably con- 
sidered by Mr. Pollock, who thus classifies these intestinal conditions. 
Exp a n ding f^Tcternal aj gdominal bernies of ail kindSj the conditions, or 
caxjafla^^f may be divideiinto two classes : the 

w hicAi generally produce most severe symptoms, early and sudSen 
inTEeir attack, and rapidly fatal in their results ; the chronic, in 
which the symptoms are not at first urgent, and are more slowly 
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developed, and recovery sometimes occurs without any assistance from 
treatment ^nd often where there seems no hope of recovery. 

Acute conditions of intestinal obstruction comprise : — 

(1.) Congenital Strictures or Malformations. 

(2.) Foreign bodies impacted in the intestines, and introduced 
through the stomach, formed in the bowel, or escaping by ulceration 
from the gall-bladder. 

(3.) Twisting or “dislocation ” of the bowel; most frequently found 
in the large, but often in the small intestine. 

(4.) Loops, formed by bands of false membrane, adherent at both 
extremities ; by diverticula, adherent by their apices to some portion 
of the viscera or abdominal wall ; or by the fimbriated processes, or 
other portions of viscera, contracting adhesions, so as to form rings or 
apertures, entangling the intestine; all these usually the result of 
peritoneal inflammation. 

(6.) Mesenteric pouches; foramen of Winslow; or “thickened 
peritoneal sheaths,’’ the result of old hemise. 

(6.) Invagination, often caused by worms, intestinal polypi, etc. 
Chronic conditions : — • 

(1.) Constipation, habitual or accidental. 

(2.) Inflamed, thickened intestine, the result of injury. 

(3.) Chronic peritonitis, — tubercular and abscess. 

(4.) Tumours pressing on the bowel, — hydatids, etc. 

' (6.) Simple stricture of intestine, the result of ulceration and other 
causes. 

. (6.) Cancer of the bowel, producing contraction of the gut. 

The relative frequency of different causes of obstruction, irrespective 
of age, is shown in the following tabulated arrangement of 136 cases, 
collected by Mr. Hinton : — 

Diseased uterus 1 Doubtful 8 

Stricture of ileum .... 1 Peritoneal adhesions, tubercles. 

Cancer of small intestine . . 2 etc 9 

Internal herniro : Stricture of sigmoid flexure . 10 

Inguinal high up . . • 1 ) Ditto colon . 11 

Diaphragmatic . . . . 2 ( g Ditto rectum 11 

Meso-colic 2 i Intussusception 24 

Obturator 3 J By bands, adherent diverticula. 

Faecal accumulations ... 3 uterine appendages, etc. . 36 
Twist of sigmoid flexure . . 4 ^ In first column . , . 26 

Concretions, calculi, and foreign 

bodies .7 Total 185 

26 

I . The order oi frequeitcy^ as to different causes of obstruction at various 
ages, showing the liability of different periods of life, may be thus 
stated ; in regard to youth, middle life, and old age. In youth ; from 
interna l s trangula tion by bands of lymph, omentum, or adhefSht divei;- 
tioula ^l^igr82 7)r, from adhesion of coils of bowel to each other, from 
i%tnasiiaf; cption, from foreign bodies taken by the mouth, from cancer 
rarely, and hitherto found in the rectum only ; — in middl e^Ufe ; from 
tg iste of la rge or small intestine, f rom g all-stones. intestinaTcunCffetione, 
anoT^S^nJ^dies, from intussus^ption, frotS^ simple Ifncturei^"^ 
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meae ^eric jigm^ from afrnngnl^ tjon bv banda rFig. 828), etc,, 

from p§Tif(mIlaa often resulting in abscess, fromwSimpl e cotisti pation, 
from cau^r ; — in (^dva naeA Zjfe * from^cancer, from th ickened intostine 
the result of _ol d reducilile hera i9>> from Jintussuscepti on, from simj^e 
stric ture, and lastly froiriL jnte strangalatio u. 

Symptoms^ and Cert^n symptoms are . common to in- 

testinal obstruction arising from any cause. And, whether it be acute 


Fig. 827.^ Fig. 828.t 



or chronic, those symptoms are the same, differing or rather varying 
only in degree. No definite lino of distinction can be drawn between 
the symptoms in either degree ; the acute subsiding into the chronic, 
and in this state becoming acute in their severity. Hence, the con- 
dition, or cause, of obstruction cannot be invariably inferred fronj the 
greater or less severity of the symptoms, as the ground of diagnosis. 
The general symptoms of intcvstinal obstruc- Fig. 829.t 

tion are — pain in the abdomen, and localized 
niore especially in some particular part, with 
abdominal distension, constipation and vomit- 
ing, followed sooner or later by collapse. 

l.i\the acute f ori\i of these symptoms, in^s- 
susqejpfito^ or invagination oP the bowel, at 
some part of the inteslinail canal, as the most 
common cause of obstruction, will illustrate 
their usual course. The upper portion of 
intestine slips into the lower, at the seat of 
invagination. (Fig. 829.) Th e pat ient^Js 
seized with abnominal pain , s udden ani^ often 
acute, which is referred to theheat of in jury, 
perhaps the fower parth? the belly ; and he 
seems conscious that something has^ha^ 
within the" a,bdomen. Matul ent swelling supervenes , with fum- 

blitig and rolling of the intestines ; a comm^ion which can be felt and 

• fit. Thomas’s Hosp. IVtus., R. Idh 

t Ibid , R. 14. A portion of small intestine included in a band of omentum. 

t Ibid., R. 10. 
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perhaps seen, and traced up to a part of the canal where it ceases. That 
is title seait of invagination. A constant des ire tp yehovf? the l^oyirQls ig 
experiencedjL^ and frecpient efforts are made to do so ; bu t the constip a- 
tionis obstinate, and nothing passes, or onTy a lit tHfe wind and a luipp o;^ 
two of hardened fsBces, bir a liftle mucus 

strained out; not unfroquently^ pure blood, fluid nr dott ed j i^ di s- 
charged. Vomitinjg soon sets in, the contents of the stomach being 
ejected, and then s pocdTfy'Btg |TO^ matter. Thi s state continuin g 

and increasing, the patient’s anxi^ an^ diste are aggravate d. His 
restless endefivours to force a passage by stool, in the vain hope of 
obtnining relief, the accumulating abdominal distension, and pain 
heightening to agony, cdHsttt"Gfelirpictu^ piTeous' toTB'SiSold, Atjength 
pt^osfrj^ion ^ chMds," tirith_s^^^ absit^^ of "tTio "sy mptom but of a 
delusive character; the ^ctim sinlcs exhausted in a usually 
in alx)uf a; Wieek or ten dEys at the latest. HeathL ijg' coai^ e^ on_fcbe 
exhau^^Uj CoiLpIed with gangrene and peritonitis. 

IncTirmdc obstruction, stricture of the bowel, and commonly of 
some portion of the large intestine, as of the sigmoid flexure br^hfthe 
rectum, is ^ittended with sin lilar symptoms ; bu t they are fe ss spoodily 
develo ped and jess niarked. Progressive inability tp^ i^ho 

bow(^/an3 narr ow, co nstricted, or flattened niotiops dwi ndhhg flo wn 
at length to coiislipattOli, with iiause<a and then vom i ting less ^rly 
stercoracdous, are succeeded by tyirmanitic distension and paih.'^TQljeath 
may not o^icur for weeks or months, and recovery takes place when 
least expected. 

The diagnosis as to the particular cause of obstruction cannot be 
positively determined by any known special symptoms, except perhaps 
whore the seat of obstruction is low down, near or in the rectum. Nor, 
with regard to more intorniil obstructions, is the causative condition so 
important ])ractically, as its particular seaf ^ — the portion of intestinal 
canal affected. To discover this point, a most careful and thorough ex- 
amination of the abdornon should be made externally ; and an explora- 
tion internally as far as possible, through the poissages, — the rectum, 
and the vagina in the case of a female pati( 7 it. 

The diagnostic symptoms in the principal different conditions, acute 
and chronic, may be thus stated. In inti os si isccg ^on^ the chief signs 
are — the fixed })ain and the di stensio iiT^^ itlT tencsxu u s and bloody 
mucous stools, probably also the detection of an iiitumescent tumour, 
and the early age of the i)aticnt. In vttlvulus or twisting of the bowel, 
the abdominal distension may bo very unsymmetrTcal ; groat tympanitis 
on one side, and flattening on the other, with the symptoms of internal 
strangulation. In the suddenness *and marked severity 

of the symptoms are somewhat distiiudivc. In c lironi c stricture, the 
converse character, and the order, of tlie symptoms as just described. 

Examination per rVictum can be made with the finger or by means 
of a bougie or injection. When the stricture is situated low down, it 
may be reached with the finger, and a more satisfactory exploration 
made as to the nature and extent of the constriction. Simple stricture 
is limited usually , to a circular band, having a sharp margin around 
the aperture which communicates with the intestine above. Comdemus 
stricture extends along the rectum, and presents considerable thicken- 
ing and^i- i rregular or nodit lat ed surface. If a bougie be •intrpd|jopd, 
it must be passed up wdth groat caution and no degree of as 
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frightful damage might be, and has been, done by misadventure. An 
injection of warm water may be immediately returned or only* partially- 
retained, thus plainly declaring the presence of a stricture ; especially 
if. the return current should wash away with it any feculent matter, 
lodged below the obstruction. 

Treatment , — The general indication of treatment in intestinal ob- 
struction — from whatever cause arising — is obvious enough ; namely, 
to restore the- continuityj an^ the normal action of the bowel. But 
how to accomplish this object is always a question of difTiculty. Its 
rationaL-fnlfilment would first imply the previous detection of the 
causative. condition in operation, — as to its nature and seat. This 
preci-sion of diagnosis cannot, as we have seen, generally be attained. 
So we mnst be gniHod by more general I'ules of treatment. . 

Me digyrial men, sn res have regard to restoring the normal action of 
the bowel, and allaying the cxeriiciating pain and inflammation, moro 
particularly incident to acute obstruction. With this view, the most 
imp^^rtamt_.r]^o_ia, jieYO_r to administer j^urgatives ^ nxedicinesHby 
the^moutli, to fo rc e evacuation through the obstructed poi'tion of tha 
intealinal caflaJ. Enetnata may generally be used with advantage, oft 
repeated and copiously, especnally if the obstruction is apparently the 
result of constipation. Mild enernota are most serviceable, as soap 
and wJiter, or simply of water ; their mechanical movement being 

more effectual than any aperient action. Th e injection of air or in- 
flatkmjby means of the stomach-pump, has occasionally proved effectual 
in overcoming the obstruction, and " thus rostori natural action of 

the bowel. But T prefer an oleaginous injection, which both distends 
the intestines, and acts as a solvent of any hard seybaloo or faecal 
accumulation. I have tlirown in seven pints of olive oil. As the in- 
testinal canal becomes inflated, somotbirig is felt to give way suddenly, 
and a motion soon follows. This practice has boon most successful in 
apparent intussusception, and as occurring in infants and children. 
Opi um is t he. moat efficacious agent for the relief pf pain, and it 
exercises some remedial influence on poritone^al inflammation. But 
with symptoms of peritonitis, calomel may bo combined with opium ; 
and leeches, followed by hot fomentations, should be applied to the 
abdomen. Sol id food, of gpy^kind or in the smallest quantity, must 
b e rigoi»on sly prohibited ; the patient shqhT d" bo. supported .entirely by 
thejuSBihltioii of fluid nourishment; and this injunction is scarcely less 
applicable if the obstractioh lia% yielded, and the bowel lies as yet dis- 
organized or functionally paralyzed. 

When medicinal treatment has failed, the question of operative in- 
terferguQe arises. It i».a_ dirc re^qurco, almost as perilous as the con- 
dition sought to be removed. Yot.it Js justifiable as affording the only 
of saving life, in a state otherwise surely fatal. The period of 
obstruction when such surgical intervention becomes warrantable, can- 
hot be determined absolutely. As a genera l f.h^t laiH Anvim Ly 

P hilliBS ^should be o bserved ; rec Q^uxsa Juxopera^^^^ a£toi‘ thrift or fnpr 

passed. lyTtbout any^relief from ordinary rpeans, const ipatinp 
^^ gomp iete" amF‘Hercof^?^1tidM^^’v ng pe rsistent. Co nstipat ion 

jngt tTv ' crpTrirrlTe mtftrfercp'ccV u nit.^ss tlie obstructioh be 
complete; biit with' vo miting as sy^ of internal strang nlation. 
< yfer£|.tj 9 p ifi probable life and eertnin 


IntussTisception may be taken as an exception, owing to the 
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patho^cal condition of the invaigimted 1^^ 
probaBiTif^ of sloughing and sepamtion^ 

Moreovefrthe following solf-curative results are interesting : — In 24 
cases of intussusception, at various periods of life, from two months 
and a half to fifty years of age, 13 of the patients died unrelieved, 
some as early as three days, some as late as forty days, from the com- 
mencement of the symptoms. But in the other 11 cases, the invagi- 
hated pieces of intestine sloughed and were passed by stool. Of these 
cases, only 2 died soon after the passage of the slough ; the remaining 
9 entirely recovered. The patients who recovered were ill for periods 
varying from five to thirty days, and their ages ranged from six to 
fifty years. Any portion of the intestinal canal may thus undergo 
spontaneous cure. In 35 cases collected by Dr. W. Thomson, the 
small intestine was affected in 22 cases ; the large, or with the small, 
in 13. And the length of the invaginated portion of bowel evacuated 
may have been considerable, varying from six inches to three feet*; 
while in still more rare instances of recovery, a portion of the colon, 
twenty-nine inches in length, was passed by a child, six years old, — this 
case being reported by Dr. Dawson, of Ohio ; and after the passage of 
even five feet of intestine, favourable results have occurred in the 
experience of Dr. Van Biiren and Dr. Peaslee. 

An ^eration for the relief of intestinal obstr uction will vary in it s 
sitiiation and design according to the seat and nai^^ jire o f the ob struc- 
tign. 

In jesp ect to the smaU intestine, the abdo jxd nal wall, and th mice 
the peritoneum, must^necossariTyl^ opened, in order to reach the „B.eat 
of obst Hiotipn. Thus may bo^l^IieveOT’; ^bbstrnc ^p. of ^ t j^r nial 
character, whether depenHiiig on a constricting bandTOT the gripe of 
a fissure in the omentum or mesentery through which a coil of intestine 
has slipped ; or a volvulus of the bowel may be untwisted. Leas t 
successfuLwiJl be the^ ope^^ tIie”7ollov^g conditi ons wEeii 

peritonitis has supervened from proTonged strangulation ; in^ the ob- 
struction from foreign bodr6s"br calciiTi "lodgcll' in the bow el ; anSTTn 
stricture of any portion of the small mtostiue. 

Qastrotoniy or the Ahdonmt^ Seciimi lai^j be per formed . f p the 
following m7iiinei\ Th o ^arrangem ents rese^inble those ov^’otnm y 
in t he f emale. The temperature of the~apartment should be raised to 
about 70^" F., and flannels wrung out of warm water bo at hand to 
protect the bowels ; the bladder emptied, and chloroform administered. 
Then the Surgeon, standing conveniently between the legs of the 
patient recumbent, makes an incision, usually in the middle lino below 
the umbilicus ; or elsewhere, over the seat of obstruction, when that 
can be diagnosed by an intumescent tumour. Proceeding cautiously 
towards the peritoneum, this membrane is carefully slit up by a probe- 
pointed bistoury gua4*ded by the forefinger beneath. Any protruding 
coils of inflated intestine are then to be gently drawn aside by an 
assistant using the wet flannels, while the operator searches carefully 
upwards along the empty coils of the bowel until he arrives at the 
source of obstruction. A constricting band may then be divided 
cautiously with the scalpel or broken through with the finger ; a 
portion of intestine may be withdrawn from a fissure in the omentuzh 
or mesentery, or a twisted portion of bowel may be untwisted. , In the 
event of not thus releasing the bowel in any case, as a last 
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it might be opened as low down as possible, and the aperture stitched 
to the integument of the abdominal wound, with the hoge of estab- 
lishing an artificial anus. Otherwise, under ordinary tsircumstances, 
the bowels should be returned, and the abdominal incision closed by 
the interrupted wire-suture, supported by a compress and bandage. 
After-treatment must be conducted on the general principles relating 
to abdominal wound with peritonitis. 

Obstruction of the large intestine may be treated by^ op erat ion 
throu srh the libdorriihal watlr in" either iliSLC region, or in elxEerlurJb^r 

, ' .... Q 

regi on^ 

• The design of any such operative procedure is, however^ not to 
overc ame th e obstruction^ commonly a stricture m some portion of the 
large intestine; biit "to relieve constipation by formin g a n^ arti fi ci al 
a nus. Of course, therefore, the bowel andTabove the 

seat of stricture. Hence, stricture of the rectum or of the sigm oid 
flexure Q£,thQ colon will iicccssrfato an opening bl the colon; 
or m the former case, the signund jiexure might be opened ; an^JUQC- 
ture ofthe descending or of the transverse colon, will require a trans- 
ference ofrthe operation to tiie asc^dtug col o7i^ or to the eme um. 

These four sites of operation haveTTio^ver, differ^t advantages ; 
not as to their respective eligibility for access to the bowel operated 
on, but with regard to not implicating the peritoneum. In JtothJihe 
operati ons p ertainin^^to the sigi^id flexur e and t^f ; ^ fi^en m, an 
npemjigJ[a.j£a3e^^ iliac .rcgiau,3ift ,pr whereby in either 

case the peritoneum must be w'ounded ; whereas, in both the opera- 
tion s^ on the co lon, or by colotomy as it ._ij 9 is 

readied in thoJ jiinba^ left 'or right, and the peritoneum can bo 

avoided. 


The il iac op eration was first suggested by Littre in 1710, who 

recommended lihat the sigmoid flexure of the colon might be. ope ne d 
from theJleT€~TIiac region ; but Pilloxe, a Burgeon of Roaen, first per- 
formed the corresponding Qperation in 1 7 76j by opouing the cajunin 
frona the fTglitTTiac region. Both these were cases of stricture of the 
rectum. Tc ihay here be added that the transverse colon has been 
opened, in one case, for stricture of the rectum ; an operation per- 
formed by Fine of Geneva, in 1797. 

The Imnhar oii oration was proposed by Callisen, in 1796; and^ho 
performedT^t o n tlio de sccncl coiohr in^Ee left lumbar region ; the 
subject beiii^^flie dead bodj of a ^ildT Th seehiiig tlie^Tni^stine, he 
accidentally missed the cellular interval uncovered by peritoneum, and 
wounded this membrane. The operation was thenceforward deemed 
impracticable, and not attempted on the living body. A m n Rgjgi ,t revi v ed 
it in 18 39, and extended this procedure to t he af^ycn<^ing colon, in the 
righ t lumbar regio n \ mbdi^ing also the line of incision from a vertical 
direction, which (Dalliscn had recommended, a transverse one. Cer- 
tain advantages are gained by this incision; it makes the operation 
easier and more certain, and avoids the danger of dividing the lumbar 
vessels and nerves ; it facilitates finding and opening the intestine 
between the duplicature of peritoneum, without wounding the serous 
membrane ; and it enables the operator to establish the artificial anus 
more anteriorily. 

Ools)immiJ>r Amussaf^s Operation, — The guide to the incision is the 
interval betlv^enTTEe^resT^ffi^ ilium — its — and the last 
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falaajd];), and external to the outer marjgin of the ^rector spin 0 g.,l»llffcle. 
,*Coininfijjcing just in front ^nPimoTi 

carried forwards transvrerselv. or obli quely from ah pyfjj^ 
corres po nd In g to the middl e thljo^ Il iac crest , and to the exten t 

of f romTHPou r to six inches. Of the two directions of incision, I 
prefeFThe Tafter. The muscrdar layers of the abdoiplnnl wall^ re 
then^ successively H iViilnrl ^ Slid" pRvTiapft 

ratus’TlifKborum mu¥cTe. ClcaHng^away the cellulo-adi pose t^^u e. 
which is sometimes membranous and semi -trans par ent , loo Wng like 
the peritoneum, the colon presents itself, and the more so if loaded ; jit 
appea^ at bottom '6f "tfae^ m 

recoj^^nized^>yit§^^miiscul^r^,j^^^^^ and 

disten(ied,, sacculated appearance; and the more fullj the gut is _en- 
gorged, thje more will it have the 

dnplicature of “the peritbnelira^tho mcMb-colon. "TThe" gut sho uld be 
lioo ke d up witli a tenac uluT^aymding_the^^eritoneum^ nn elt lpier^ ide^ 
and Jrav^.jvcll out toJTTie integument, to prevent 1 any^,ij 0 <»^ 
sion into the cellular texture, a« tTie gut gradually collaps es by di s- 

charglng its contents wlien ^ojitenea. A 

Fig. 830.* small aperture is then made with ^ the 

scalpel, anil there usually take9 a 

gush and copious flow of .. fecuie«^'-iuid. 
Basins should be at hand to rec eive the 
abutidahfrevaciiafioii. The mar gin of-i Jie 
opening in the colon is then secu red to _th o 
intogtrmontal iiTci si oh , by ' means oT a few 
points of suture ; so ihi.it an arti fimal anu s 
thus formed may become eitaTblisE^* (1^ 
830.) 'Before 'tliis hpenition, s hould th e 
colon jiotjic dist(^nde(l by the r otoD^i Qp of 

feculent matfiir, It wi|l be desirable tpj p- 
flato tlio gut by injection with 
that ijfcL_i miy appe ar m nrn pfomlu eutly in 
the lumbar incision. After-treatment epn ^ 
sists in combating collapse and peritonitjs. 
Opium and support arc the principal con- 
stitutional requirements ; and scrupulous 
cleanliness is the most urgent local ob- 
servance to be attended to. The constant^ discharge of ftoces through 
the wound may generally be controlled by the use of an ivory ball, 
fitting the aperture in the bowel, and attached to a small shield, over 
which a soft thin piece of india-rubber should bt? fastened; the whole 
contrivance being retained in position by a bandage. 

This operation has now been resorted to by many Surgeons, myself 
included. • Its results may be gathered from the analysis of 44 cases, in 
’ which an artificial anus has been formed by opening the large intestine. 
From a paper by Mr. Ciesar Hawkins, published in the “Med.-Chir, 
Transactions,” vol. xxv., it appears that of these 44 cases, in 1 7 the 
anal opening was made through the peritoneum, and in 26 behind that 
membrane ; but as 5 of th# peritoneal sections were exceptional c^es, 
12 only are left to compare with 26 cases of operation behind the 

* St, T*homas’s Hnsp. Mus,, Q. 157^. Cancerous stricture of descending colonv 
with colotomy resulting in artificijiJ uuus. 
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peritoneum. Of tlie former, 7 died and 6 recovered, — ^the recoveries 
amounting, therefore, to only 41 per cent, ; whereas, of the ^6 cases of 
unopened peritoneum, 10 died and 16 recovered, — the proportion of 
recoveries amounting 'to 61 per cent. In all these cases, the- large 
intestine was the seat of operation ; it was performed on the nglit side 
in 10 instances ; in 4, the right colon and caecum wei*e opened through 
the peritoneum, a,nd all of these cases were fatal ; whilst of the 
remaining 6, in which the right colon was opened behind the peri- 
toneum, 4 recovered. The advantage, therefore, on the right side, is 
in favour of the lnmhat\ or Amussat’s operation. On the left side, 
however, the results are i('ss favourable. Of 8 cases in which the left 
colon was opened through the peritoneum, 5 recovered and 3 died ; 
whilst of 20 cases in wliich the htmhar operation was performed, 11 
recovered, but 9 were fatal. 

Respecting then any o]:)eration for the formation of artificial anus 
in intestinal obstruetion, affecting the largo intestine, these results well 
deserve serious consideration. 


CITAPTER LTX. 

PARACENTESIS ABDOMINIS. 

In dropsy of the abdomen, whether ascites or ovarinn, the peritoneal 
sac, or an ovarian cyst, becomes distended with fluid ; and either cavity 
may be emptied of its contents by Taigeiug. 

This is a very simple operation. The bladder having been emptied, 
the patient should be seated on the edge of a chair, or, if very weak, 
turned sideways to the edge of the bed ; so that in either position the 
protuberant belly shall be exposed. A flannel roller, or a jack-towel, 
the breadth of the abdomen 
round, and the ends, crossing 
behind the loins, are given in 
charge of an assistant on either 
side. They should draw the 
roller equably, to compress 
the abdomen uniformly, as 
the water flows. A small# 
aperture is cut in the roller, 
corresponding to the point 
where the abdominal punc- 
ture is about to be made ; 
namely, in the middle line, 
ahouj) two or three inches 
below the umbilicus. The 
Surgeon seating himself be- 
fore the patient, as placed in 
the sitting posture, he makes 
a small vertical incision at the spot indicated, and through the integu- 
mental w^und thus made, a large-sized trocar and cannula is thrust into 
the abdomen. (Fig. 831.) Or the thrust maybe made at once, without 
any preparatory incision, the skin yielding without any appreciable 


from above downwards, is then passed 
Fio. 831. 
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damage to tHis texture. On withdrawing the trocar, taking care that 
' the cannulfi do not slip out after it, the fluid spouts out in a full stream, 
and is received into a pail below. A convenient and more elegant 
arrangement is the adaptation to the cannula of a tube of india-rubber, 
provided with a stop-cock. The kind of fluid varies in colour and 
thickness ; in ovarian dropsy, it is commonly of a brownish coffee- 
colour, turbid, and thick or of almost glutinous consistence between 
the thumb and finger, and it froths up as the stream continues. The 
assistants should draw the roller firmly, and especially as the stream 
weakens and dribbles, when air might pass back into the peritoneal 
cavity. Towards the last, the fluid may be tinged with blood, owifig 
apparently to the mouth of the cannula impinging on the visceral layer 
of peritqneum. Then, unless by further traction the stream can be 
resumed, the cannula should be withdrawn. 

The patient may become faint, as the fluid-pressure on the ab-; 
dominal vessels diminishes ; when a little brandy-and-water or wine 
may be administered, and the orifice of the cannula stopped with the 
linger for a while. Sometimes the fluid suddenly ceases to flow, a bit 
of intestine coming in contact with the end of the cannula, Dr the tube 
being blocked up ; in either case, the obstruction may be removed by 
introducing a piece of bougie or other blunt-pointed tube. 

On withdrawing the cannula, a small strip of adhesive plaster will 
suffietj to cl(3He tiio abdominal aperture. A broad flannel bandage 
should, however, bo well applied round the abdomen to maintain com- 
j)ression; thus preventing faintness, and the roaccumulation of fluid or 
recurrence of dropsy. 

This operation may be modified according to circumstances ; any 
other convenient situation may bo chosen for the puncture, provided 
that thoro bo no tympanitic resonance to indicate the presence of 
intestine, but the dulriess on percussion of a fluid collection ; and the 
course of the epigastric vessels must also be avoided. The intestine — 
a portion of jejunum — has been wounded, and yet the patient recovered. 
This accident occurred in a case communicated by Mr. Guy to the 
Pathological Society, which is recorded in the second volume of the 
Society’s “ Transactions.” 

Tapping during pregnancy is an operative procedure the propriety 
of which would appear to be questionable. But although sometimes 
followed by the premature birth of the child, it has in many instances 
been practised, even at the seventh or eighth month, without inducing 
miscarriage. 

Accidental Jicemorrhage happens occasionally in the operation of 
tapping the abdomen ; ^jrterial blood escapes through the cannula on 
being withdrawn beyond the abdominal cavity, or the patient turns 
faint subsequently from internal hoBmorrhage. This arises, apparently, 
from a punctured wound of the epigastric artery. Pour or five such 
cases were collected by South in Chelius’s Surgery, and one instance 
is recorded by Hamilton in his treatise on Military Surgery. The 
source of heemorrhage may, perhaps, be controlled by pressure ; either 
by the introduction of a gum elastic bougie as a plug, or by means of 
a graduated compress over the cannula-aperture, or by compression, if 
the abdominal wall be loose and can be raised up in a fold. The 
artery might be ligatured or twisted, by an incision to reaoh the 
vessel ; but this would not be a very easy or safe procedure. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

DISEASES, INJURIES, AND MALFORMATIONS OF THE RECTUM AND ANUS. 

Diseases of the Rectum and Anus pertain to the terminal portion of 
the largo intestine, in its limited course of six or eight inches from the 
left sacro-iliac articulation to the anal orifice in the perineum. 

Surgically considered, the rectum might almost be said to have a 
more limited extent, — in regard to its liability to disease. At its com- 
mencement, the bowel inclines downwards and inwards to the middle 
of the sacrum ; thence it curves forwards in front of this bone and 
the coccyx, — behind the bladder, vesicula? seminales, and prostate, in the 
male, or the cervix uteri and vagina, in the female ; and opposite the 
tip of the coccyx, or the prostate anteriorly, it inclines downwards and 
backwards to the anus, — leaving an interval between this portion of 
the bowel and the membranous part of the urethra and its bulb. It is 
in these two latter portions of the gut, or in about the lower half of 
its whole extent, that qiost rectal affections are congregated ; and they 
derive some additional importance from the relative position of the 
bladder and prostate gland. 

Diseases thus crowded together, maybe most conveniently arranged 
according to their pathological association and diagnosis, observing 
also their order of frequency in the practice of this branch of Surgery. 
Affections of the rectal tube and of its anal aperture will, therefore; be 
considered as follows : — Inflammation and Rectal Abscess ; Fistula in 
Ano ; Ulcer of t*he Rectnm, and Fissure of the Anus ; Heemorrhoids — 
external, internal, and Prolapsus of the Rectum ; Polypus of the 
Rectum ; Stricture of the Rectum — Simple, Cancerous ; Rectal Fistula, 
— Vesical, Vaginal; Anal Tumours; Anal Contraction; Injuries; 
Foreign Bodies ; Congenital Malformations ; Functional Disorders. 

Inflammation and Rectal Abscess. — In the loose cellular texture 
around the rectum, and particularly in that of the iscTiio-reotal fossa 
on either side of the anus, inflammation is very apt to occur, and 
speedily pass into suppuration. According to the situation of tho 
abscess thus formed, it is mor# or less deep-seated or superficial ; but 
in either case, the matter has a tendency to burrow upwards in the 
direction of least restraint, — the pelvic cellular tissue leading from the 
ischio-rectal fossa, beneath the levator ani muscle, rather than towards 
the thick and unyielding integument continued from the buttock over 
the fossa. 

The symptoms of rectal abscess are, not. nnfreqnently, indistinct. 
Pain is felt in the fundament, more especially on passing a motion, and 
if the faeces be hard and irritating. The pain has tho usual throbbing 
character when matter forms ; though sometimes this takes place with- 
out scarcely any sensation, but that of a dull aching weight as matter 
accumulates. Hence, two varieties of abscess may be recognized, — r 
the acute and the chronic. In both, there will be some tenderness on 
pressure, on one side of the anus ; swelling also sooner or later becomes 
apparent, which is hard and brawny, though perhaps softer at one 
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point. On passing the finger np the bowel, this painfal swelling may 
be felt beft)re it reaches the perineal surface. In connection with these 
local signs, other symptoms may be present ; a constant bearing down 
and desire to relieve the bowel, yet, with straining efforts, only a little 
mucus passes ; or there iruiy be obstruction to the evacuation of faBces, 
and constipation ; while a troublesome irritability of the urinary 
bladder and frofjiu'nt micturition is experienced, or a difficulty in pass- 
ing water and even retention of urine. The situation of pointing is 
various, and specially important. Rectal abscess coming to the sur- 
face, points slowly in the perineum by the side of the anus ; occasion- 
ally, however, at some distance from the bowel, — in the middle of the 
thigh, or backwards, near the trochanter; but, not unErequently, it 
opens into the bowel, and perhaps also externally in the perineum. 
Fistula in ano results when any opening of a rectal abscess becomes 
established in the neighbourliood of the anus ; and the varieties of 
fistula thus formed will be noticed presently. The matter discharged 
from an abscess adjoining the rectum has Jilways a foBcal odo^r; more 
perceptible if there be a communication with the bowel, although it is 
distinctly fecal in any case, owing probably to transudatioh. 

Cansei ^, — Various local causes give rise to this abscess; any source 
of irritation, as habitual rectal constipation, or a foreign body in the 
bowel, as a fish-bone, winch Liston found, the core of ari apple, which 
Brodie detected, ora piece of tooth ; occasionally, caries of an adjacent 
bone, as of the coccyx or sacrum, or of the tuberosity of the ischium in 
one of my own cases ; or disease of the bowel itself may be the cause 
in operation; lastly, some external injury, as a kick or contusion, may 
have induced inflammation ; or exposure to cold, as by sitting on a 
cold stone, has brought about congestion followed by suppuration. 
Chronic rectal abscess not unfrcquently results from obstruction to the 
venous circulation, and is symptomatic of some organic disease of the 
lungs^ Jdyer^_or heart. Often, as chronic abscess coexisting with a 
phthxsicaJ tendency or actual phthisis, the local disease is of constitu- 
tional-origin. Whenever dependent on venons obstruction, congestion 
of the hfiemorrhoidal veins, or piles, is commonly associated. 

Treatment,— In an early stage, before suppuration has occurred, 
resolution can sometimes be effected. Laxative aperients rather than 
purgatives, and careful regulation of the diet, with warm fomentations, 
may succeed in dispersing the inflammation. If not thus serviceable, 
these measures will prepare the way tfor the better management of 
suppuration. An early opening should be made to prevent the matter 
burrowing around the gut. As soon, therefore, as the formation of 
matter can be detected or suspected, although fluctuation be very in- 
distinct, and certainly before any pointing has appeared, the forefinger, 
well greased, may bo passed into the bowel, and the thumb placed 
below the swelling externally, thus taking the abscess between the 
finger and thumb, so as to render it tense and defined ; a sharp-pointed 
bistoury should be entered carefully by the side of the bowel, and if a 
drop of pus rises up by the side of the blade, the opening must be 
sufficiently enlarged downwards to let out the matter already accumu- 
lated and allow a free discharge subsequently. A strip of lint is then 
inserted. The abscess having been laid open, it usually heftls from the 
bottom, without communicating with the bowel or leaving an external 
fistula. 
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Fistula in Ano. — Any pus-secreting tract which passes up by the 
side of the anus is designated, from its proximity, a fistulaiin ano. It ‘ 
results from the contraction and partial 
closure of an isChio-rectal abscess, leaving 
only this narrow channel. Commonly, it 
opens both internally, into the bowel, and 
externally in the vicinity of the anus ; 
sometimes, there is but one orifice, — an 
external, or an internal. Corresponding 
conditions of fistula may, therefore, be rc- 
cagnized. 

Comjjlote fistula has two openings ; one 
into the bowel, anotlier on the surface of 
the skin. (Fig. S;>2.) I or blind 
fistula has but one opening ; an external 
opening on the skin, l)ut no communication 
with the bowel, — constituting hlintl external 
fistula ;*or there may bo an internal opening into the bowel, but no 
opening om the skin, — forming blind iuternal fistula. 

These fistulous openings have some features wortliy of notice. The 
integumental orifice is situated usually over tlio fossa by the side of the 
anus ; but it may be rciinoved to some distance outwards and posteriorly 
at the back of the l)uitock,and towards the great trochanter. In point 
of size, the orifice is smaller or larger, admitting only a probe or a 
director easily ; it has a puffed, everted appearance, with perhaps pro- 
tuberant granulations indisposed to close, and moist with a constantly 
oozing, fetid, purulent discharge. Sometimes, tlierc is more than on^ 
fistulous opening, even several, resembling a water-pot spout, and all 
discharging matter. These orifices are scattered in various directions 
near the anus ;*and lead by very tortuous, devious routes to the abscess, 
and thence to the bowel ; branch sinuses, perhaps, passing oft* from 
these fistulous tracts. On cither side of the gut, also, one or more 
fistulous openings may have formed. Occasionally, an external open- 
ing on either side leads to a fistula which runs round the bowel, usually 
backwards, and there communicates with the gut by a single orifice ; 
or an external and an internal opening may bo found oh opposite sides, 
the fistulous passage running round the bowel ; thus in either way 
forming a horsefshoc fistula. The reetal orifice varies chiefly in its 
height up the bowel. Commonly, it is situated just above the sphincter 
ani, where the rectum enlarges, especially in old people and females ; 
this opening is, however, not ^he Jtermination of the fistula, which 
usually runs up further outside the <bowcI into the cul-de-sac. It has 
been affirmed by some of the best authorities, that the inner orifice of 
fistula in ano is never higher up in the bowel than about the spot 
referred to. Mr. Ribes in 1820, and previously, I believe, S<abatier, 
held this opinion ; it was supported by Sir B. Brodie and Mr. Syme, 
and the special observations of Dr. Bushe, of New York, tend to the 
same conclusion. On the other hand, Mr. Curling disproves this con- 
clusion, and although Mr. Quain does not take up the question in his 
clinical lectures on Diseases of the Rectum, yet the facts there stated 
are equally opposed. In Case 29 of these lectures, the inner opening 

* St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., Q. 164. Fistula in ano, with the sphincter ani 
muscle across the passage. 


Fig. 832.* 
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was situated more than two inches up the rectum, and equally high up 
in Case 32| I may add, that in a case of complete fistula, oJi which I 
operated, the inner orifice was three inches from the anus, t 

The diafjnos'ls of the three conditions of fistula in ano is very 
obvious. Complete and blind external fistula both present an external 
opening by the side of the anus, or otherwise placed. But on passing 
up a probe or director along the course of the fistula to the bowel, the 
forefinger of the other hand having been introduced into the gut to 
feel for the point of the instrument; in the one condition of fistula, an 
opening is discovered through which the probe can be made to touch 
the finger, — no septum intervening; in the other condition, the point 
of tlie probe will be felt more or less plaiidy through the thickness of 
the bowgl, but not in contact with the finger, — a membranous septum, 
however thin, always intervening. Blind internal fistula is less readily 
detected. There may be some brawny swelling and tenderness on 
pressure externally, with perhaps a burning pain after defecation, 
owing to the lodgment of feculent matter in the fistula ; but there is 
no external opening. A purulent discharge from the interiol^ of the 
bowel, and the escape of pus on pressure over the ischio-Bectal fossa, 
will both lead to the diagnosis of an internal fistula ; and this will be 
confirmed by feeling the orifice in the gut, when the finger is passed 
into the anus. The horseshoe form of fistula presents some induration 
on both sides of the anus, as distinctive of the peculiar course of the 
passage. 

The relation of fistula in ano to rectal abscess has been disputed. 
Abscess is said to occur first, external to the bowel ; then opening into 
it, and outwards, by the side of the anus, a complete fistula is thus con- 
stituted. If the abscess opens only externally, a blind external fistula 
results. This mode of fistula formation I have already alluded to, and 
it is that which Mr. Sym.e maintains. Conversely, ulceration of the 
mucous membrane of the bowel is a reputed mode of origin ; and lead- 
ing to the formation of an opening, and an abscess externally, — a blind 
internal fistxila is thus produced, which may result in complete fistula. 
This was the opinion hold by Sir B^ JBrqdie. In the one mode of 
formation, abscess precedes and causes — in the other, it follows and 
results from — the formation of an opening in the gut. Doubtless, 
fistula originates in both ways. Blind external fistula — not an un- 
common condition — must necessarily arise by an abscess independent 
of the rectum, there being no commui^cation with the bowel. The 
particular way in which fistula apises is determined, probably, by the 
causes of rectal abscess. Any ocBsien of irritation or of venous con- 
gestion, external to the bowel, vmll probably produce abscess in .that 
situation, followed by fistula; anwimpaction of fasces or a foreign, body 
in the rectum will probably produce ulceration of the mucous mem- 
brane, followed by some amount of feculent extravasation into the 
surrounding cellular texture, and abcess as the result of this irritation. 

The. is unfavourable in proportion to the organic or con- 

stitutional origin of the disease ; as in fistula arising from venous bdh- 
gestioUj Uud dependent on some organic disease of the heart, livej^or 
lungs,— especially phthisis. 

Treatment — Spontaneous cure may possibly take place, «» when the 
fistula is of short extent, without induration, and situated at some dis- 
tance from the anus, away from the action of the sphincter muscle ; 
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the fistulous passage contracts and closes up, and either or both orifices, 
as the cagef^ay be. Rarely, however, is any such curvative tendency 
evinced; and while the Surgeon might be misled by exceptional in- 
stances of this kind, patients are too often deluded and their sufferings 
prolonged by the specious promises o£ rapacious quacks, with their 
dressings, or other “ peculiar treatment, without the use of the knife.” 

An operation is usually the only means of cure. Such interference 
is contra-indicated whenever fistula depends on some persistent cause. 
Operation would then be either useless or prejudicial, — it would fail 
to cure the disease, or, being thus •successful, it would develop the 
causative condition into greater activity. Therefore, operative inter- 
ference, for the euro of fistula, should not be had recourse to in fistula 
connected with any persistent local condition, as disease of the rdetum, 
or caries of the sacrum or coccyx ; and still loss, when it is dependent 
on some constitutional condition, advanced phthisis in particular. In 
this disease, the drain by constant discharge from the fistula might 
seem to ai^ in reducing the general health ; but its derivative influence 
on the pulmonary disease is a more important consideration, and also 
that the operation- wound will probably not heal. JJut at an earlier 
period, and when the disease is not rapidly progressing, coupled with 
favourable hygienic circumstances, experience inclines to the constitu- 
tional advantage of operation, and the probability of cure. 

No principle of treatment is more simple than that of the established 


Fig. SSS.* 



operation for fistula in ano ; and no operative procedure is generally 
more easily performed, or is more effectual. The prifiLcijle is jimply 
this, — thatthgjistul^a bein^. k 

open J^y^JtTi^ a^^^^ constant Fig. 834. 

action of the adjoiniing sphincter 
ani muscle,jdivjsijQn o this mus- 
cle .wiiLvSet th^ part at rest, and 
allow it to heal and cloaa’Irom 
the AccOrdinglyj^ the 

bo w^ ha^vilig^been, w ^dj^red • 
with castor ofl or other mild 
aperient" medicine, and the rec- 
tum emptied by an enema on 
the day of operation, the patient 
is laid omthe side most conveni- 
ent to the operator ; the thighs 
are drawn up so that the but- 
tocks shall project over the side 
of the bed or table, and the 
latter held apart by an assistant. 

-A. pr obe, or director, introduced 
^^TO^flE^xterhal openiqg in 

to the internal opening, should it exist, or to a spot 
* Curling’s fistula-knife, by Weiss. 
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where the bowel is thin and about to give way. Ati th e same tim e, 
th§ forefinger of the other hanC the rect um unt il 
it rests upon or feels the point of the director, which is then held 
by the assistant with the* other hand. A curved, narrow-bladed 
bistoury, blunt-pointed or sharp-pointed (Fig. 633), according as the 
fistula"is complete or incomplete, is slid through the external orifice 
of the fistula, along the groove of "the director, until it tpUj^es 
the point of the finger in the rectum (Fig. 884) ; wheu^jfche^ fistulous 
tract is laid open freely into the bowel — ^the knife dividing at one 
sweep the skin, sphincter, and bowel, and/coniiug out of the unal 
aperture, with its point still resting on, and protected by, the point of 
the finger. It will be observed that the cul-de-sac, above the opening 
of tlie bowel, is left undivided in the operation as thus described. Its 
division is unnecessary, to fulfil the principle of the operation, and 
might implicate branches o£ the middle hsomorrhoidal artery, producing 
serious hmmorrhage. This terminal portion of the fistula generally 
closes, with the open tract, now that the sphincter ani is di'^ided and 
set at rest. If one or more branch sinuses exist, they also may be laid 
open. An indurated fistula may be slour to heal, even when laid open ; 
it will be advisable, therefore, to reverse the knife, and draw the blade 
through the tract into the sound textures, tailing ofE this incision 
beyond the external orifice, — as the ‘‘back-cut ’’ practised by Salmon, 
The surrounding hardness then soon disappe<ars, and the wound granu- 
lates readily from the bottom, as I have often noticed in my own 
practice. 

Complete fistula, and blind external fistula, are thus operated on. 
Blind internal fist^^^^^ presents no external orifice; a bent probe nm 
therefore* be passed up through the anus, and diverted into iKe rectal 
opening, thence downwards to the integument. When its point is 
plainly felt projecting, a puncture should bo made with a shai^-pointed 
bistoury, and the operation completed in the usual manner. For horse- 
shoe-shapod fistula, a one-sided operation would prove ineffectual ; the 
fistulous passage must be slit up throughout its course, from one side of 
the bowel to the other, and the sphincter divided through the opening. 

In performing the operation for fistula in ano with the ordinary 
bistoury, two accidents are liable to happen, as contingent on the con- 
struction of the instrument — an unprotected knife. Its sharp edge — 

so keen, as Pott observes — may pass 
out^'of the fistulous tract ; or the 
point, necessarily sharpy in the ab- 
sence of an inner opening, may pass 
out, instead of penetrating the bowel- 
Both these accidents are apt to 
occur in the act of sliding the knife 
through the fistula ; particularly if 
the tract be long, narrow, and tortu- 
ous ; while misdirection of the point 
may take place, more especially in 
blind external fistula. Moreover, 
there is the difficulty occasioned 
by the additional thickness of the 
director in the fistulous tract, whenever this instrument is also in* 
dispensable — Le.y in precisely the above-named conditions. To obviate 


Pig. 835. 
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any risk of either of these two misadventures, and of the pochanical 
embarrassment, I, some years ago, invented a knife,* which has an 
eusheathed blade, and is hence denominated the concealed fistula- 
knife.” (3^ig- 8J^5.) It has the appearance of an ordinary director, set 
in the handle of a scalpel. This director is introduced through the 
fistula into the bowel, when, by depressing a Jbiitton on the back of the 
handle, the instrument is then converted into a knife, having a sharp 
point, which can be passed through the bowel, if the fistula, be in- 
complete; and the operation finished in the ordinary manner. One 
instrument, therefore, suffices to begin and complete the operation, and 
by a more simple, speedy, and safe procedure. I have operated with 
this concealed knife many times, and under circumstances of some 
difficulty; always with ease, and with an in-and-out-again movement, 
not otherwise practicable. 

In co nclu ding the operation, a narrow strip of oiled lint should, bo 
pas sed up the bowel, into the cul-de^ac”"^ien it exists, and laid within 
the wound of the open fistulous tract. Thus healing and closure by 
granulation may take place from the bottom. 13iitJiL..will be un- 
necessary and undesirable to continue this lint-tent longer than the 
first XWo or three days. If its. ^application be unduly prolonged, the 
wound may become a chronic granular cleft, indisposed to contract 
and cicatrize ; or it heals, leaving a gap, and a weakened state of the 
sphincter muscle with a tendency to the involuntary escape of fmces 
and flatus. This latter state I have known to remain for five or six 
years, or even permanently," after the operation ; and it is perhaps un- 
a. voidable To some extent in the aftor-managetnent of an operation, 
when the fistula itself was deep, chronic, or both. The discomfort and 
miseryLentailcd by the perpetual liability to feculent discharge, naay be 
almost worse tha^i the original fistula ; usually, however, the sphincter 
gradually regains its strength and the power of retention is restored. 
But I know of no operative resource for substituting an eflG.cient con- 
traction of the anal aperture. 

After-treatment, — The bowels having been thoroughly emptied before 
operation, no action may take place for two or three days ; any liability 
to disturliance must be restrained by opium, and then the gentlest 
aperient — castor oil — should be administered. HoBmOrrhage rarely 
proves troublesome. At the time of operation occasionally, bleeding 
may be such as evidently to require special means to arrest it ; the 
wou nd shoul d . be plugged wilti lint to the bottom, and a compress 
applied, soured by a X bandage. Then the patient shouldnSe watched, 
lest hasmorrhage continuing internally, and the blood passing up the 
bowel, a largo quantity might be lost imperceptibly. Seconda^^ 
h80^norrhage, occurring in the course of a few hours, must be treated 
in like mahher ; the clots removed, ice-cold wato^ injected, and a plug 
introduced well up the bowel. The wound heals usually in two or 
three weeks. If sluggish and indisposed to close, the healing process 
seems to be assisted by the administration of the conf ectio piperis nigri, 
in drachm doses, at bed-time. 

Ligature of the septal portion of bowel has sometimes proved 
successful. This operation has of late years been strongly advocated 
by Mr. Luke. A horsehair or flexible wire ligature is passed, by means 
of an eyed-probe, through the fistula into the bowel ; the two ends are 
tied, and a^pted to a small screw. The ligature is tightened, as it 
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ulcerates its way through the septum ; in a week or two it becomes 
detached, the fissure at the same time granulating from the bottom. 
One advantage attends this method of dividing the fistula — haemorrhage 
is less likely to occur. Ligature may, therefore, be more appropriate 
than cutting with the knife, in deep fistula ; where that operation might 
implicate the middle hccmorrhoidal artery. But in long, narrow, and 
tortuous fistula, the introduction of a ligature will scarcely be practi- 
cable ; and in any case, this method of cure is tedious and painful. 

Stimulant application to the fistulous tract is also another mode of 
cure, by inducing contraction and closure. This, however, is limited 
to blind external fistula, of short extent, free from induration, and 
situated perhaps at some distance from the anus, removed from the 
action of the sphincter muscle — the very conditions which are conducive 
sometimes to spontaneous cure. Such application may be made, either 
by means of irritant injections, as tincture of cantharides or tincture 
of iodine, used daily; or by passing up a probe armed with fused 
nitrate of silver. In the course of this treatment, the general health 
must also be improved by medicinal and hygienic measures. 

The results of treatment, whether by ligature or by sfimnlant in- 
jection, have not been very encouraging. Mr. Allingham has had ten 
successful cases, principally by injection ; but in more than twice that 
number, after a prolonged attempt, the results were unsuccessful. The 
failure thus to effect a cure contrasts with the general experience of 
the cutting operation usually practised. 

DohIjIg fistula in ano requires a double operation, if the fistula be 
complete on both sides ; and both may be advantageously slit up at 
the same time. Branch sinuses^ with only one internal orifice, must 
be laid open ; but the operation should be completed only through tbo 
primary sinus, where the inner orifice exists, leaving the bowel un- 
touched elscwhoro. 

TIjiCKK OF Tiiro Rectum, and Fissure the Anus. — T hese two 
conditions may exist separately, or coexist. Ulcer of the rectum is 
situated just within the s})luncior ani, and usually at the posterior 
part, near the coccyx ; occasionally, however, having a lateral, or a 
perineal position. .Extending outwards, perhaps, to the anal aperture, 
it is commonly associated with a small external hiemorrhoid or pile, 
beneath the base of which the terminal limit of the ulcer lies concealed. 
Thus defined, the ulcer is situated partly within the rectum, just above 
the ring of the sphincter muscle ; and partly within the circumference 
of the anal aperture, approaching the condition of fissured anus. The 
ulcer is quite superficial, and varies in size from a large pin’s head to 
a largo split pea ; when distended, it has an ovoid or circular shape ; 
its surface is smooth, or rough when relaxed, and the colour may be 
reddish or sloughy ash-grey, with a slightly indurated margin. It lies, 
almost concealed, between the longitudinal folds of the rectal mucous 
membrane, the edges of the sore appearing only as a small fissure in 
the direction of the bowel ; but on distending this passage with the 
speculum, the ulcer is brought into view, and its characters may be 
recognized. 

Uissure of the anus is situated at the^anal aperture — the junct ion o f 
the mu^ou&jnembrane and integum^t^ and n^^TnvoIying'the rectum ; 
but, like rectal ulcer, usually having a dorsal ppsit jff n. It cdiaiists of 
a crack or streak of excoriation, running lengthways T^etween the loose 
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folds of mucous membrane and integument wbich surround the anus. 
The ulcer is not more than half an inch long, and a line in l)readth, of 
an’ovoid or club shape, the floor having a red or grey colour, and its 
margins are indurated and well defined. An overhanging pile is often 
associated with fissure ; and, according to Mr. Allingham’s observations, 
a gelatinous or fibrous polypus is a not uncommon complication ; the 
polypus being situated usually at the upper or internal end of the 
fissure, but perhaps on the opj)osite side of the bowel. Two or more 
fissures also not unfrequently coexist. 

• The Syviptm}}..^ of these ulcerative affections are easily recognized. 
Both states are acutely painful, out of all proportion to the limited 
extent of structural lesion, and the constantly recurring suffering gives a 
remarkably haggard and pallid expression of countenance ; both states 
also, especially rectal ulcer, are attended with more or less spasmodic 
contraction of the sphinci cr, — like that of an india-rubber band, having 
a sharp upper margin, and with some irritability of the urinary bladder, 
a tendepey to spasmodic stricture and seminal emissions. Spasm of 
the sphincter has been regarded as a peculiar and independent affection 
— such is fVie opinion of Copeland and Syme ; it is more probably, as 
Mr. Quain alleges, secondary and sympathetic. 

Proceeding to diagnosis : — with ulcer of the rectum, sometimes dis- 
tinguished as painfiil ” and “irritable’^ nicer, thei'e is most acute 
burning pain in p assing aj riotion ; the suffering increases after the act, 
and continues for a considerable j)e^^ varying from a quarter of an 

hour to soverni~hnufs, and then subsuTiiig into case until the bowels are 
again moved. With fissure of the anus, there is smarting or even equal 
pain, as a motioiupassea but it subsides within a few minutes, when 
the temporary irritation has ceased, and the more readily if the part 
be sponged an^ cleansed properly after the act. Th en, aga in, some 
amq^t of bloody purulent discharge may be observed in both ulcera- 
tive affections ; but in that of the rectum, there is no 
external appearance of ulceration, unless the part be 
protruded and carefully examined ; yet the ulcer can 
be felt and seen. On • inttudqcing the finger just 
within .the anus, and generally towards the coccyx, 
a sniaU depressed surface can be detected ; touching 
this spot causes sharp, burning pain, and provokes a 
more powerful spasmodic contraction of the sphincter 
around the end of the finger.# By oxamining the rec- 
tum the speculum ani (Pig. 830), thejilcey may 
be brn uj^ t Into view through the open side of the 
tube. To facilitate either method of examination, in 
this and all other painful affections of the interior 
of the rectum, the influence of chloroform is an 
invaluable boon both to the patient and the Sufgeon. 

In fissure of the anus, the ulcer-crack can be dis- 
covered by a little careful search externalUj. 

The c auses of thpse ulcerative a ffections would seem to be ; rectal 
constipation, in ihe production of ulcer within the bowel, and this^inay 
■'By^violent straining defascation ; while JbbR^exterftaLfisai ire is 
probably ^n.duc^_ by want of cleanliness, as^l ^ gonorr hoeal matter 
coming^ contact with the thin sensitive skin arormd the anus, dr by 
that syph ilitic discharge which begets mucous tuberclesT Females, 
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therefore, are most liable to such aual ulceration owing to the 
proximity ^of the vaginal discharge, and the easily cracking nature^ of 
their perineal and anal integument. But not unfrequently either form 
of ulceration is connected with uterine displacements. Middle age is 
most subject to these affections. A sedentary occupation predisposes 
to fissure. 

Treatmeni . — In recent ulceration and of slight extent^ a cure may 
sometimes be effected by stimulant applications, with anodyne sup- 
positories to allay pain ; the bowels being well regulated by castor oil, 
or other gentle aperient, and scrupulous attention to cleanliness bb- 
served after any action of the bowels, or as to any other source of 
irritation. Accordingly, the ulcerated spot may be touched occasionally 
with stick nitrate of silver or a piece of sulphate of copper; and in 
fissured anus, the caustic must be run along witliin the crack so as to 
fairly touch the bottom of the angle. A weak lotion of sulphate of 
copper or zinc, acetate of lead, or the black mercurial wash, may also 
be sponged u]), two or three times a day. An anodyne and a^ringent 
suppository is highly recommended by Mr. Erichsen, as very efficacious 
in this and many other painful affections of the anus. It consists of 
two grains of extract of belladonna, two grains of the acetate of lead, 
and four of tannin, made up to a proper consistence with a little suet. 
This should be passed into the rectum every v night and allowecl to 
dissolve there. I have found nothing so soothing, and apparently 
protective to the ulcer, as a suppository of simply pil. sapon. co., gr. x. 
The beneficial effect of these topical applications is to be estimated by 
the mitigation of pain, and by the ulcerated surface assuming a healthy, 
reddish, granulating appearance, and contracting. 

In old'-stan.ding and moxxj exLeJisive ulceration, operative interference 
is the only cure. The old precedurc, originated by Boyer, was division 
of the sphincter ani, so as to set this muscle at rest, as by the operation 
for fistula in ano. Copeland proved that this deep cut is quite un- 
necessary; and that the more super ficial incision, limited only t o th e 
mucous, m tHrou gTTthe v^ole~len g^ of the sore, is equally 

curative. This section of the mucous membrane alone has since been 
advocated by Ilrodie, Syme, and Quain ; and it is now the established 
operation for the cure of ulcer of the rectum and fissure of the anus. 
The superficial muscular fibres of the sphincter must, however, neces- 
sarily be cut, when the ulcer has destroyed the whole thickness of the 
mucous membrane. Mr. Curling once noticed the fibres of the 
sphincter at the base of the sore, in which case they would be divided 
by any incision through the sore. Mr. Allingham's experience leads 
him to practise a somewhat dcjcper incision, not less than to the depth 
of a quarter of an inch, sufficient to secure the relaxation of the 
sphincter, and set the part entirely at rest ; without, however, cutting 
as deep as in the old eviration. 

The operation is easily done, when the anus is thoroughly opened 
by an assistant. The foi*ofinger is introduced into the rectum, opposite 
the sore, and a probe-pointed bistoury slipped up sideways, and 
planted just above the ulcer or fissure ; the blade is then drawn down- 
wards and outwards steadily along the centre of the sore or in the 
fissure, dividing the mucous membrane — the depth being*' about the 
eighth of an inch. This incision may advantageously extend into 
the sound texture, a little above and below the upper and lower end of 
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the ulcer or fissure. A thin strip of oiled lint should be laid in the 
wound and retained for a day or two. An overhanging external pile 
may be snipped off with scissors ; or a mucous or fibrourf polypus, 
within the bowel, should be removed in like manner. Double fissure 
must be operated on in the same way as a single crack. 

The only preparation for this simple proceeding is thorough evacu- 
ation of the bowels beforehand ; and the only after-treatment requisite 
is an opiate, to lessen pain and prevent any action of the bowels, 
followed by a dose of castor oil in two or three days. The relief 
afforded by section of the mucous membrane is alrqost instantaneous, 
and the patient feeding well, daily regains health and spirits. In the 
course of two or throe weeks, the wound will probably have healed. 
A slow-healing wound may be advantageously touched with nitrate of 
silver, and the administration of the confection of black pepper has 
apparently a beneficial influence. The result of this superficial opera- 
tion is usually a permanent cure, and with no evil consequences; 
whereas deep section or division of the sphincter ani muscle is some- 
times foMowed by loss of retentive power and involuntary dcfaxjation. 
I have knoivn a patient, in this condition after operation, pass a motion 
on coming into the consul ting- room ; the contents of the bowel slipping 
away from him in the mere act of walking or standing.* 

Ulceration of the Itectum may be met with above the internal 
sphincter, extending fip the bowel to three or four inches, or even 
involving the sigmoid flexure of the colon. The mucous membrane is re- 
moved in parts, exposing the muscular coat in the form of deep patches 
of ulceration ; perhaps the intermediate portions of mucous membrane 
become detached, leaving only bridges or mere bridles between the 
ulcers ; and, these remnants at length disappearing,- the interior of the 
bowel is laid bare to a variable extent. In point of depth, the ulcera- 
tion may be accompanied with thickening of the submucous tissue, or 
hypertrophy of the muscular coat, resulting in contraction or stricture 
of the bowel ; but, not unfrequently, perforation takes place with fatal 
extravasation of feculent matter; or if this result bo prevented by 
adhesive peritonitis of the intestine or omentum, abscesses form around 
the bowel, and open externally by fistulous passages. 

The symptoms of this rectal ulceration are insidious, but not 
peculiar. There is some tendency to griping diarrhoea, with a dis- 
charge, — muco-piirulent, slimy, or tinged with blood; unattended, 
however, with much pain, unless the ulceration has extended down- 
wards within the sphincter ^ni. The disease simulates dysenteric 
diarrhoea. Examination per rectum will show the nature of the case. 

Any assignable cause is often obscure. The ulceration may pro- 
ceed from the irritation of impacted faeces, or abrasion from an enema- 
syringe; but more often it has a syphilitic or scrofulous origin, and 
there are other concurrent symptoms of either disease. 

Treatinent must of course have reference to the particular cause of 
ulceration, whether that be local or constitutional. In the event of 
contraction sufficient to obstruct the passage of fteces, colotomy may 
be expedient; and should the ulceration have extended within the 
grasp of the sphincter, that muscle must be divided to relieve pain 
and promote cicatrization. 

BtiEMORRHOIDS EXTERNAL I ljTERNAL W ITH PrOLAPSUS OF THE ReC-. 

TUM. — Haemorrhoids, commonly called Piles, are essentially an enlarge- 
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ment of the hsBmorrhoidal veins, around the anns, or within the 
sphincter at the termination of the rectum. The pathology of 
hromorrhAids will be understood by reference to the anatomical dis- 
tribution of those veins. Situated between the muscular coat of the 
rectum and the thin mucous membrane — in the subcellular texture, 
the heDmorrhoidal veins are naturally large and tortuous, have no 
valves, and form a looped plexus around the terminal portion of the 
bowel, just above the sphincter, with branches to the verge of the anus. 
Hence, these veins are principally submucous, partly subcutaneous. 
The greater number of them issue in the superior hinmorrhoidal vein, 
and thence, through the inferior mesenteric vein, enter the portal 
system ; some of the veins, however, issue in the middle hacmorrlioidal 
vein, and thence, througli the internal iliac vein, enter the general 
venons* system. Hence, the circulation in the hromorrhoidal veins is 
principally portal, partly systemic. 

Hajmorrhoidal afFectious are named distinctively according to their 
situation. Thus arc recognized surgically, Hamiorrhoids, subcutaneous 
and external to the sphincter, — around the margin of the anus; or 
submucous and inler^ittl^ within the sphincter, — at the tei^nination of 
the rectum. In the latter situation, this enlargement of the veins, 
forming internal luemorrhoids, is accompanied with a tendency to 
descent and protrusion of the overlying mucous membrane, through 
the sphincter or anal aperture, constituting a feVrm of Prolapsus of the 
Rectum. Practically considered, it will, therefore, be convenient to 
describe Internal Hicmorrhoids and this Prolapsus as one disease. The 
anal cutaneous integunieui has a similar tendency to relaxation. But 
the distinctive terms, external and internal Heomorrhoids, are not 
always obvious ; the one condition merges into tlio other, owing to the 
continuity of the hcDmori'hoidal veins. Hence an intermediate variety 
has sometimes been recognized,- — named inicro-exiernal Haemorrhoids, 
situated partly within and partly without the Anus. 

Pathologically considered, Hamioi*rhoidS’ — whether external, in- 
ternal, or intermediate — are a dilated and varicose condition of the 
haeniorrhoidal veins ; accompanied with more or less relaxation of 
the overlying mucous or cutaneous integument, of the rectum or 
verge of the anus, respectively. This state of these veins would, 
so far, be analogous to that of varicose veins in other parts ; as of the 
spermatic veins in varicocede, or of tlio saphena vein in varicose veins 
of the log. But ihere is this important peculiarity in H{eTnorrhoids : 
their relation, partly to the general veift^us system, principally to the 
portal venous system. And this twofold venous rdationship nearly 
corresponds to the situation of Piles, as external or internal to the 
sphincter ani ; and hence the significance of the usual designation of 
these affections of the hasmorrhoidal veins, as thus distinguished. 

External Ha3morrhoids, at first consisting of one or Ripre dilata- 
tions oT’fKo e^:ternal iaamorrhoidal veins at the verge of the anus, 
undergo certain structural changes. The vein becomes thickened and 
the blood coagulated, form ing a .tliickeTied sacculus , which encloses 
a dark-coloured clot. Or,jthe dilated vein " containing fluid bloody 
bui^t, and the blood being extravasated into th©^. adjoining c^ular 
texture, it becomes really encysted, no communication existing between 
the cyst and the vein. Another form of external pile has been 
dtescribed, as consisting of a congeries of small veins of uniform siae, 
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without any appearance of cells, and connected by a dense cellular 
texture. Plastic infiltration of the cellular texture takes place around 
either form of pile, investing the sacculus or cyst ; and hypertrophy of 
the skin results. Ultimately, an old external pile atrophies or wastes, in 
respect to its venous constituent, leaving only the integument in the 
shape of a loose pendulous prolongation of skin, — a cutaneous excres- 
cence, which is sometimes regarded as another form of external pile. 

The symptoms of external Piles relate to these various stages of 
progressive development and decline of this hfemorrhoidal aifcction. 
It appears at or near the verge of the anus, in the form of one or more 
small, rounded, or oblong tumours, which are soft and compressible, 
and of a livid blue tinge. When largely produced around the anus, a 
bunch of these venous swellings somewhat resembles Hamburg grapes, 
to which they have been com|)ared in appearance. Tliey are accom- 
panied with a painfully depressing sense of bearing-down fulness at 
the fundament, especially in the standing posture and after any 
straining effort of defme^ation or micturition ; heat, itching, or smarting 
add to lAic patient’s discomfort. A crack occurring, sometimes, at the 
base of am external pile, the irritation and pain thus occasioned 
aggravate the luemori’iioidal suffering. When coagulation takes place 
in the sacculated venous dilatation, or in a cyst resulting from rupture 
of the vein and extravasation of the blood into tbo surrounding 
cellular texture, the Ininour becomes solid, harder, and proportion- 
ately incompressible ; its colour also is less clearly blue, as the vein, 
cellular texture, and skin become thickened. The fold of skin, which 
contained the dilated vein, remains, as the vein subsides; and tho 
tumour then presented is a loose, pendulous bit of anal integument. 
This result is simulated from time to time during •the active state of 
an external pile ; the tumour being loose and flaccid when empty in 
the interval of fin attack, and again tense whenever congestion super- 
venes. In this state — that of congestion — external piles arc occasion- 
ally liable to inflammation^ accompanied with increased enlargement of 
the hasmorrhoid, forming an oval tumour, tense, red, and acutely 
tender. Suppuration may ensue, converting the pile into an abscess ; 
this bursting, the clot of blood escapes with the pus, and when tho 
abscess closes, the venous dilatation usually becomes obliterated ; thus 
reducing the pile to a small flap of integument. A fistulous opening 
sometimes remains, which might be mistaken for the orifice of a blind 
external fistula. Examination with a i^robe, as to its depth, will at 
once sbow the difference. 

Internal JSosranrrboids undergo , a parallel series of structural 
changes. The lower or smaller veins of tho plexus, and ultimate ly^ tho 
larger veins higher up, are dilated irregularly or into pouches, filled 
with dark coagula, often compact and hard. A bunch of varicose 
veins, crowded in the lower ends of the longitudinal folds of the rectal 
mucous membrane, forms prominent projections of this membrane ; 
thus deepening the poaches there existing, between the folds. A 
number of smaller dilated veins also sometimes form in the short 
columnar processes which are situated in thd spaces between the folds. 
Two or three of the larger prominences of the longitudinal folds, meeting 
below, coalesce ; forming a transverse fold just within the sphincter. 
(Fig. 837.) The arteries, which are abundantly supplied to the lower 
part of the rectum, and have a longitudinal course towards the orifice 
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where they freely communicate, also enlarge considerably. As the 
ve nouB o rt jarterial element preponderates, so ^ 

^ “ principal varieties of intCTn^, h^moir — - 

Fig. 837.* the venous and arterial ; and of the latter, a 

sub- variety — the capillary ; these varieties 
sometimes appearing singly, or associated in 
the same individual. In old-standing haemor- 
rhoids, the mucous membrane and submu- 
cous cellular tissue become greatly hyper- 
trophied, and extremely vascular. Elongated 
processes of a polypoid form are thus pro- 
duced, extending to an inch in length, and 
projecting transverse folds, an inch or more 
in width. 

The sywpfoms contrast in two impor- 
tant particulars with those of external piles. 
At first, internal piles present no external appearance at the anus, 
but they not unfrcquently bleed. Hence, the distinction cdmmonly 
made of Piles into open and hlind^ as they bleed or not/» Tlie first 
symptom of internal piles is, generally, an attack ^f hgsm orrhago , 
venous or arterial, and more or less profuse ; mereTy*T^ gi ng a 
motion, ‘dr escaping” as" a few drops of blood afterwards, or to the 
amount of several ounces. Accumulating within the bowel sometimes, 
the actual loss of blood from the system may be greater than appears 
at first sight. This discharge of blood i^ attended with, o r pre ceded 
by, a bearin£?-down weijjht in the f undainent, and m frequent 

- r, C3 , mm ' 

‘ dosijTQ . to .nil ct urate. Straining eiiorts Q,re made to evacuate t he con - 
tents of the bqwel,* the passage of faeces beinglioth difficult and p ain ful; 
at length, haemorrhoidal tumours, with mucous membrane, are pro- 
truded, or prolapsed to some extent at the anus, in tllo act of def^‘cja- 
tion, accompanied with mucous discharge. They then exhibi t re mark" 
ablq^ diversities of appearance ; according to their number, size, variety, 
and condition. Commonly, there are three distinct prominent gro^hs 
differing in size ; onq, at each side of the anus, and a third in frQxiit, 
— thisj^ the perineal, being usually the largest. In old-standing cases, 
there may bo 'four or five such projections. Their boundaries are 
generally well marked ; or the piles merge into each other, forming a 
nearly circular protrusion. A single pile, of large size, is sometimes the 
only protrusion, situated towards the f jorit of the anus adjoining the 
perineum. Consisting of bright-red mucous memt^ano conne cted with 
a loose fold of integument, it often forms in young persons, especially 
women. The venous and arterial varieties of internal hajmorrhoida 
may be distinguished chiefly by their colour, respectively ; bluish, or 
reddish, and the latter pulsating, perhaps freely, to the touch, espe- 
cially at the base of the swelling. Either variety of hromorrhoid is 
disposed to bleed readily under pressure with the finger ; and the blood 
is either of a dark, or florid red, colour ; in the one case issuing as an 
oozing heBmorrhage, in the other escaping with a jetting flow. 

Extruded Piles exhibit a variable appearance also, depending on 

* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 1280. A ring of internal haemorrhoids ; j)odunoulated 
upwards, dilated downwards, with prolapsed state of the overlying mucous mem- 
brane, around the anus. A second ring of hremorrhoids is marked off by a con- 
striction at the lower margin of thenphincter ani muscle. (Hunterian.) 
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their condition as being congested^ or constricted by the sphincter. In 
an inactive state, and in a relaxed state of the sphincter, they form 
softish tumours of a red granular appearance, protruding just at the 
orifice of the anus ; when fully protruded, tightly constricted, and con- 
gested, they are large, tense swellings of a deep-red or purple colour, 
and having a smooth surface, which readily bleeds. Ulceration takes 
place occasionally, attacking the tumour in many points at once, but 
advancing seldom to any great extent. Bushe saw an instance of 
phagedflBnic ulceration ; and in two cases, hemorrhage of a florid cha- 
racter supervened. Mor tifir.aUon and slonghmg of the haemorrhoids 
may resu lt from complete strangulation by the sphincter ; a process of 
natural cure which sometimes occurs, and, although attended with 
much suffering, it is free from any danger of hsemorrhage. Dr* Bushe 
mentions having seen a fatal result in one case out of four which he 
had mot with. 

When the ha3morrhoids are of largo size, and fully protruded, the 
integument at the margin of the anus becomes everted, and forms a 
broad band girting the base of the tumours externally. The skin, thus 
everted, swollen, irregular, and of a livid colour, is liable to be mis- 
taken for external piles ; but its excision in an operation would pro- 
bably be followed by serious contraction of the anus. E^cnml and 
internal piles often do coexist; but then the sphincter, covered by 
integument^ usually forms a narrow band separating the two. Wixen, 
as sometimes follows, the two forms xnerge into each other, their differ- 
ence may Jbe, recognized by the character of the integument — skin or 
mucQufl.-mfimbj:ane — at the. lino. of junction; though I have seen this 
difference disappear in oft-protruded piles, as the mucous membrane by 
frequent exposure acquired tbe character of skin. Another method of 
dist inction is tq gently return the protruded part, requesting the 
patient, at the same time, to draw up and thus retract the bowel ; 
whoever portion then remains outside is external pile, the reduced 
portion being internal pile. 

InJl(MmnQttio7i of interiial pilfis^s apt to be induced by the iixifcation 
of a^c Qstive m otion, a brisk cathartic, a slight excess of wine, or irr e gu- 
larit y of d iet ; producing what is called an “attaclFlif piles.*’ Their 
inflammatory swelling is attended with a sensation of heat, weight, 
and fulness, just within the rectum ; difficulty and pain in passing a 
motion, and distressing irritability of the bladder. Pain of doll 
achi ng char acter may be felt iii the loins and down the thighs, leaHing 
to the supposition in females that the womb is affected. Feb rile c on-^ 
stitutipn^^a l dist a ybance is often severe. Then protrusion takes place 
at the anus, in the act of "Peeking 'it)lief by stool, or in straining ta 
empty the bladder ; the extruded heBraorrlioids become constricted by 
the 'Sphincter, and the congestion which results from strangulation of 
the acutely sensitive inflamed piles, entails yet further suffering. 

Smrmrrhagc .liable to occur, before or after protrusion, and may 
brin g speedy J ^t temporary relief, the; _piles subsiding ; andj^is^ 
natuialJalood-letting has been re^irded^as a salutary 'veht or safeguard 
in persons having an apoplectic tendem^^, or disposed to.-other visceral 
congestions. But the quantity' of blood lost through internal haamor- 
rhoids*^ri%8 considerably, from two or three tablq^poonfuls to several 
ounces or pints ; and thus the patient’s general health may be seriously 
reduced by oft-recurring attacks, aided^y the almost incessant muco-r 
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purulent diacTiarge, and the suffering incident to this tromorrhoidal 
affection.,* 

The hromorrhoidal flux, or discharge of blood from internal piles, 
depends on a determination of blood to the rectum ; whereby also the 
piles progressively increase in size or grow, as often as it recurs. This 
afflux of blood and discliarge may be periodical, occurring monthly, or 
at intervals of two, three, or six months ; and it may be remittent or 
intermittent. It continues usually from three to six days, increasing 
in quantity up to the third or fourth day, and then levssening. Women 

! usually suffer more from ])iles at the catamenial period ; and the flux 
is coincident chiefly wLtli the time of the menstrual flow, or it may* be 
compensatory for a deficient discharge from the uterus. 

CoiypUcatlmvfi. — l^iles are frequently associated with other diseases 
of, or affecting, the rec'tnm ; such as prolapsus, fistula, or fissure; they 
ai^e also connected with diseases of the urinary organs, as enlargement 
of tlie prostate, stone in the bladder, and stricture of the urethra ; and 
with diseases of the uterus. In relation to both the latter classes of 
diseases, as pertainiTig to the bladder and uterus, haemorrhoi Js are the 
result of the vascular communication of tliesc organs with^the rectum, 
principally through the hmmorrhoidal veins. This connection is most 
direct between the prostate and rectum ; and the straining efforts to 
relieve the bladder in diseases of this gland, or with stone or stricture, 
will necessarily dilate and engorge the htcrnorrhoidal veins. In thus 
enumerating the more important complicfitions of hsomorrhoidal affec- 
tions, I exclude the caustitive conditions of disease, as of the liver or 
other organs, in their relation to portal congestion. 

Viafjnnsls , — Internal .1 hies must bo distinguished from prolapaua„-of 
the rectum, occurring alone, from polypi of the bowel, and from^ con- 
dylqmatak about the anus. .Pwlapfsns in the form of a rugous flap of 
mucous membriane, on either side of the anus, is most* liable to bo mis- 
taken for protruded piles. But the semilunar form of these flaps, the 
extent of their base, the gliding feeling of the folded membrane 
between the thumb and finger, and the absence of erection and hreinor- 
f rbage, are all diagnostic signs. its pedunculated character, 

largo size, incapalnlity of erection or collapse, pale-red colour, and 
slight disposition to bleed, will be sufficiently distinctive of every 
spocios of this growth. Moreover, raucous polypus has a very soft 
spongy feel ; and fibrous polypus, a solid and firm consistence. Qon* 
. readily distinguished froir^ piles, by their fiat-shaped, soft, 

and mucous character, or their warty appearance ; and their occurrence 
in other parts, as the scrotum or vulva. 

Causes, — All the causes of hasraorrhoidal affections operate by pro- 
ducing congestion of the ha^morrhoidal veins, chiefly, by obstructing or 
retarding the portal circulation, and thence the return of blood from 
the rectum; or by ii^^ciug a determinatiem. of blood to tha^ 

The siriicture of the ha3morrhoidal veins, as being unprovided with 
valves to break the weight of the column of blood, the large size and 
tortuous coui’se of these, vessels, and the formation of a close plexus of 
intercommunicating veins, constitute an hydraulic arrangement which 
predisposes to a slow circulation of the blood around the lower part of 
the rectum. So algo the thin and yielding character of the mucous 
membrane overlying the veins, and of the anal cutaneous integument 
below, forms a structural co|||iition favourable to the production of 
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piles, internal and external. The ordinarily dependent position of the 
rectum has a co-operative tendency. causes — otherwise — * 

comprise various circumstances, more or less affecting the general or 
the„rfOgtaL^irculatipn ; age — adult life,, or middle age; sex — males 
rather than females are liable in adult life ; but conversely, after cessa- 
tion of the catamenial discharge, in later life ; climate — warm and 
moist, or changeable; period of the year — spring and autumn; here- 
ditary predisposition ; plethora, and the suppression of other haamor- 
r^ges ; passions, whether violent or depressing ; tight lacing, or the 
application of bandages to the lower limbs ; sedentary occupations or 
habits ; sitting on stuffed or on pierced seats ; and, as specially affect- 
ing the portal circulation ; — habitual constipation, disease of the liver 
or heart, displacements of the uterus, pregnancy, or the deveTopment 
oFother tumours in the abdomen or pelvis, and the straining efforts at 
micturition, with disease of the prostate, stone in the bladder, or 
stricture of the urethra ; and the habitual excess of venery. l^^ciHng 
causes aje principally of an irritant cliaracter, as affecting the intestnaal 
canalT^nd which induce a determination erf blood to the rectum ; such 
are stimulating j)urgativcs or enemata, excess pf wine, spiced or other 
stimul ati ng food, a costive motion, ascarides, diarrhoea; or external 
irrit ation , as^^hard riding on horseback. 

Term! nail OILS. — Th^ various terminations of hcomorrhoidal affections 
have already been alluded to in describing the external and internal 
forms of piles. Their issues may be thus enumerated ! subsidence, or 
obliteration,- — by coagulation, suppuration, ulceration, slougbing. 

T^atment, — Remedial, as well as preventive, measures must have 
reference to the various causes of hoomorrhoids ; and the removal of 
such causes will be suggested in many cases by their nature, whether 
predisposing or^exciting in their action. 

Const if uiional treatment is both medicinal and hygienic. To relievo 
portal congestion, the bowels must be carefully regulated by mild 
aperients which shall influence the whole intestinal canal and promote 
the secretion of bile, and by attention to diet, with daily walking 
ex;ercise,— excepting during an attack^ of piles, when the patient will 
be^^'re to seek the recumbent posture. The state of the general 
circuMtion should, at the same time, be regarded; in plethoric per- 
S pns, a depletory course of aperients and reduced diet being indrcatc3 ; 
in weak, anuemic persons, a tonic and unirritating dietetic plan of 
treatment. Thus may be advantageously combined aperients and 
tonics. A daily dinner pill is a convenient mode of administration; 
consisting of the watery extract of aloes, compound rhubarb pill, and 
blue pill, with nux vomica. The watery extract dissolves more readily, 
and acts before reaching the rectum. Other forms to be recommended^ 
are, in particular, a lenitive electuary, consisting of bitartrate of potash \ 
and precipitated sulphur, in equal parts, with perhaps a little confection 
of senna, and suflicient honey or treacle to form an electuary. A tea* 
spoonful may be taken every night at bed-time. This I have been in 
the habit of ordering, for many years since, in hsemorrhoidal affections, 
and have almost invariably found it of great service. Taraxacum in 
large doses — ten or fifteen grains — and Plummer’s pill, are both effica- 
cious ageiJts for relieving the portal circulation through the secretion 
of bile ; and the mineral acids, especially the nitro-muriatic, seem to 
bavB some influence in that way ; wfcile as tonics they support the 
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general circulation. The confection of black pepper, Ward’s paste, 
has long fceen in groat repute as a remedy for piles ; a drachm dose 
being taken three times a day. It is supposed to act directly oh the 
piles as a stimulant application^ and might therefore be more adyan- 
tageously introduced at once into the rectum. This was done by a 
patient of 8ir Everard Home, as related by Sir B. Brodie, and it had 
the effect of curing him. Cubebs is also taken internally with the 
same view. I concur with Mr. Curling in not much recommending 
these remedies ; and my experience is that such stimulants are more 
beneficial in ]:)romoting the healing of a sluggish wound after the oper- 
ation for fistula or fissure in ano. Smoking is said to have an un- 
favourable influence on piles, a hint to those who indulge too freely in 
the “wded.” 

XocaZ applications are important adjuncts to the constitutional 
treatment, and as a means of allaying pain. Exip/rnal piles may be 
sponged with cold water, or with some sedative and astringent wash, 
as weak lead lotion, or a weak solution of alum, sulphate , of zinc, 
sulphate of iron, or of the muriated tincture. The unguentum gallaB 
is ^Iso beneficial, hdernal piles are amenable to similar Applications 
use3 internally as injections or lavements. Cold water alone, thrown 
into the rectum every morning, often proves very efficacious in con- 
stringing the dilated vessels and softening the motion which follows 
its use. Medicated astringent injections, as of iron or alum with 
decoction of oak bark, had better be employed only at bed-time, that 
during the night any such application may have time to act on the 
piles. But they should be weak solutions, as a grain of sulphate of 
iron to an ounce of water ; and used in small quantity, only two or 
throe ounces at a time. Citrine ointment is said to be very beneficial 
when the hgemorrhoids are in an unhealthy state, accomj)anied with a 
slimy discharge ; a little of the ointment being inserted within the 
sphincter every night, by means of the finger, which the patient can 
himself accomplish. An ointment of nitrate of silver is also very 
useful, although liable to stain the linen. 

Whpn piles become injlamed^ the patient must keep the recumbent 
position, and cold or warm applications will be appropriate. Pounded 
ice is highly recommended by Mr. Curling, who finds that it generally 
gives complete relief in a few hours. Warm fomentations or poulticing 
may be preferable, and if several piles be affected, a few leeches should 
be applied around the tumours. An external pile may be opened with 
a lancet, and the coagulum squeezed out ; an abscess should be punc- 
tured and poulticed. Internal piles having 'protruded^ they must be 
retuimed by gentle uniform pressure, to empty them of blood, and 
then to push them back within the sphincter. If tightly strangulated, 
they may be punctured in several places with a needle, and cold or 
iced water applied, with an elevated position of the pelvis ; and then 
by a little manipulation they will probably slip up. Prolonged stran- 
gulation and a tendency to sloughing forbid any attempt at reduction ; 
warm fomentations should be used. 

Operative Procedures , — Wlien piles are beyond the control of 
medical treatment, general and topical, or hemorrhage from them is 
detrimental to health, operative interference becomes nece^ary. No 
such interference should be resorted to if the piles be in a stateL of 
active inflammation, excepting perhaps when they are quite external. 
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Piles ma; ^be rem oved b y expision, ligatare. or cauterization. The first 
method is applicable exclusively to external haemorrhoids ; ;the latter 
twolSre appropriate for the removal of internal haemorrhoids. 

Jffxc'tsidn is a simple operation, easily performed, and very efEectual. 
The patient lying on his side, with the knees well drawn up and the 
buttocks held apart, the tumours are seized with a vulsellum or 
hooked forceps, and successively snipped off with scissors curved on 
tKeHat, and applied flatwise at the base of the tumour. Any loose, 
redundant portion of skin may be included in the. excision, but all 
such integument should not be removed, lost the contraction of cica- 
trization might leave the patient with a strictured anus. Heomorrhago 
is easily controlled by cold and the pressure of a pad, secured by a X 
bandage. A small, spouting arterial vessel may bo twisted. Another 
method of operation, specially applicable to piles containing a hard 
blood-clot, is to cut the tumour in two, by transfixing its base with a 
narrow, curved, sharp-pointed bistoury ; then press out the clot between 
the thumb and finger, and insert a small plug of lint, as the only 
dressing. After the removal of an inJJamed external pile, the bleeding 
relieves th6 symptoms, and then the part heals rapidly. This would 
be a most painful operation in the case of inflammation, unless per- 
formed under the influence of chloroform ; or of local anmsthetic 
agents, which are eqjaally effectual, as ice and salt, or the ether- 
spray. 

The removal of external piles tends to increase the development of 
any coexisting internal haemorrhoids. Prior, therefore, to operation, 
it will be advisable to administer an injection, in order to determine 
the necessity for further interference. 

Ligature , — Internal piles should be removed only by ligature. It is 
the safest procedure, owing to the liability of hfemorrhage, and the 
most permanently curative, — in preventing the recurrence of heemor- 
rhoids with the accompanying prolapsus of the rectal mucous mem- 
brane. The operation is, however, not so fi’ee from the slightest risk, 
as Mr. Syme has represented. Erysipelatous i nflamm atioi^ may creep 
up the bowel ; pygemia and tetanus are also occasional consequences, 
symptoms of the former affection having occurred in one of my own 
cases. But no fatal case has come under Mr. Curling^s notice, either 
in public or private practice (1863). Such also has been my own 
experience. The conditions of internal haemorrhoids most fitted for 
this method of removal are — T^here the tumours consist chiefly of large, 
prominent, globular or pedunculated, venous dilatations, having a dark- 
blue appearance ; or where the tumours have a bright-red colour 
and readily bleed, but the prolapsed mucous membrane is thickened or 
abundant. A marked tendency to uncontrollable ha3morrhage, in any 
case, will always render the operation requisite. In women, the not 
uncommon association of some uterine displaciement, as the cause of 
internal piles, should be ascertained ; for the operation would prove 
ineffectual unless that condition were rectified. 

The bowels having been relieved by castor oil or other mild 
aperient, an enema of warm water should be given shortly before the 
operation, in order that with its evacuation the piles may descend well 
into vie w.^ Thia...£ffect be aided by desiring the patient jK? -sifc 
ov er a pan nf warm water, and bear down. Then, lying on the side 
most convenient to ^he dpeiutor, with^^ knees drawn up and the 
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buttocks separated by an assistant, one of the tripartite portions of 
the protrilsion is seized with a vulsellum (Fig. 838), double four- 
pronged forceps, or with the loop-eyed forceps (Fig. 839), and drawn 
downwards, inclining inwards so as to fairly expose the junction of 
the anal integument and mucous membrane. At this point, a deep 
notch or incision is made with a long, straight pair of scissors ; 
applied just on the mucous-membrane side of the junction, as being 
far less sensitive, and taking care to cut along the inner side of the 
rectum and not into the pile. The depth of incision must be such as 


Fig. 838. 


Fig. 839. 




to reach the base of the pile ; and if it bo 
pedunculated, long arterial vessels will 
probably be soon coursing down to tho 
stalk of the pile. The requisite depth 
is ascertained by the Surgeon moving 
about the portion of protrusion with the 
vulsellum, as ho clij)S deeply with tho 
scissors. Handing the former instrument to an assistant, a ligature 
of fine whipcord is passed down well into the notch, and carried round 
the root of the pile, and knotted so as to securely strangle it. Some- 
times, the base of the protruded portion is too broad to be thus stran- 
gulated; then it must be transfixed, by passing a deeply curved nasvus- 
needle, armed with a double ligature, thif^ugli the base, and each half 
tied separately. (See Fig. 838.) Other portions of protrusion are liga- 
tured in the same way. It is, however, unnecessary to include every por- 
tion of the thickened and prolapsed mucous membrane. An open surface 
is left of sufficient extent to prevent any re-descent, as contraction 
ensues; further removal might induce a strictured condition of the 
rectum. Any external pile or redundant portion of anal integument 
may be excised, observing the same precaution as to the extent of 
such removal. The ends of the ligatures are cut off close to the piles, 
or one end of each should be left long if haemorrhage be likely to 
occur. In either case, tho protrusion had better be returned into the 
rectum, otherwise the pain occasioned subsequently by the constriction 
of the sphincter will be more than that of the operation. If hoamor- 
fhage occur, the ligature-ends, hanging out of the anus, will enable 
the Surgeon to draw the parts out again and secure any bleeding 
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Tessel. Chloroform is scarcely requisite in the operation as thus per- 
formed, — by cutting* through the mucous membrane. The treat- 

ment is very simple ; a full dose of opium the first night to prevent 
pain and any action of the bowels, and the liability to irritation about 
the neck of the bladder with spasmodic retention of urine. Hyos- 
cyamus and camphor mixture will then also prove efficacious. A doso 
of castor oil may be given on the third or fourth day; and one or two 
of the ligatures sometimes come away with the evacuation. The 
whole are passed in about a week; but still the patient should keep 
his bed for some days long()r; to insure the closure and contraction of 
the*rancous surface, before tlie upright posture is resumed. Secondary 
hoDmorrhage, usually venous, sometimes happens when the lijf^atures 
separate, the blood accumulating in the bowel, and the only inditoation 
being that the patient experiences a trickling sensation, and becomes 
faint. On passing the linger into the rectum, clots are felt, and 
expelled. Careful plngging with com])rGssed wet sponge, powdered 
with persulphate of iron or alum, will effectually stop the loss of 
blood ; ttie sponge having been seenroly tliroadod with a twine 
ligature in t)rder to withdraw it. '^lljis compress is carried up the 
bowel, guided by the forclinger, to above the source of haemorrhage, 
say four or five inches, and then pulled down, so as to lock it in 
position. The plug sliqnld not be removed under a week. 

Cauterization . — This method of treatment is intended as a substi- 
tute for the ligature of internal piUiS, in certain forms of these 
hferaorrhoids. When the tumour is flat and sessile, of a bright-red 
colour, and easily bleeds, its substance consisting more of small 
arteries than of dilated veins, a ligature is less readily applied to the 
base of such a shaped tumour, and cauterization with strong nitric 
acid is equally effectual in destroying the pile. So also if its mucous 
covering be granular or ulcerated ; or without any decided hmmor- 
rhoidal tumour, if the rectal mucous membrane be congested and 
relaxed, with a tendency to bleed ; nitric acid proves very beneficial, 
especially in the latter condition. 

Cauterization, by means of strong nitric acid, was originally 
recommended by Dr. Houston, of Dublin, followed by Sir W. Fergus- 
son; but in England this method of treatment lias been particularly 
advocated by Mr. H. Smith and Mr. H. Lee. The acid is very easily 
applied. Protrusion of the pile may be caused as for the operation 
of ligature; or the application^ made through an anal speculum — a 
tube open on one side, by which the diseased surface can be reached. 
A glass rod or brush dipped in the acid is rubbed freely over the 
surface, until it assumes an ash-grey colour, when the part should be 
dabbed with a piece of lint saturated with prepared chalk and water ; 
the protrusion is then returned into the rectum, or the tube withdrawn. 
The only precaution should bo to avoid touching ^he surrounding anal 
integument, for which purpose it may be well smeared with oil or 
grease before applying the«.cid. Relief soon follows a single applica- 
tion in some cases, and it is unnecessary to confine the patient to bed ; 
BO that this might be termed the ready method of treatment as com- 
pared with ligature. But its permanently curative efficacy may be 
doubtful, Oure seems to take place by coagulation of the blood 
within the pile, obliterating it, then the formation of an ulcerated 
surface by sloughing, which being succeeded by cicatrization and con- 
VOL. n. ' 2 p 
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traction, ‘may gradually hr ace up the relaxed mucous membrane. Bat 
4t may result in over-couiraction ; there is also some risk of erysipe- 
latous inflammation as a consequence of cauterization, although not 
more probably tlian after ligature ; the probability of secondary 
haemorrhage, when the oscliars separate, is another consideration, and 
that the ulcers heal more slowly, — these two disadvantages depending, 
however, very mncl) upon the more or less extensive application of the 
acid. As a powerful fistringent, Mr. AlUngliam relies with confidence 
on the persnlpliatf^ of iron, used in solution, to of glycerine 
mixed with of water, or as an ointment, ,^ss. to ,^i. of unguentum 
cetacei. ^riiis agent is said to be most curative with regard to 
small, capillary, granular ])iles ; it causes no pain, and always arrests 
haem o,^t1j age. 

The c///??///-proecdure is a combination of the treatment by liga- 
ture and cauterization. ^JMio alh'ged advantages of this method 
are the avoidjiucc of any danger consefjucnt on ligature, and the 
shorti'T duration of treatment, ^ — about two or iliroe days. But, in 
exceptional instances, spreading infl animation lias been' thus in- 
ducjcd, and pyaunia or perhaps tetanus are occasional c#aiseqnences ; 
while the period of treatment should not be measured by when the 
patient can get about again, bat by the further time necessary for 
cicatrization,— the period of cure. The disadvantages also seem to 
preponderate ; there is greai(^r risk of Inernorrliagc, primary or 
secondary, Avhen the slough falls off; and the operation will probably 
prove less elTectual in its permanent results. In regard to the pain of 
and aft(U’ o])erati(ai, the clanqi-proceduro is c(u*tainly more to be 
dreaded than an ordinary (cauterization with nitric acid; and this 
method (juito equals its rival, the liga.tnre, both in the degree and 
continuance of the sulToring from that operation. The tumour is 



seized and drawn down with a vulscllum, and its base compressed with 
the clamp (Irig. 840) for a ftnv minutes; its free surface is then excised, 
not too close, by a pair of scissors, curved on the flat ; and the surface 
thus exposed is touched with the strongest nitric acid, or with the 
actual cautery, at a dull red heat, — observing not to touch the clamp, 
lest the h(.*at be (Communicated and the operation rendered more pain- 
ful, even although an ivory-plated instrument be used. The clamp is 
removed, and the part, being well oiled, is returned within the anus, 
completing the operation. This method, originally introduced by Mr. 
Cusack, of Dublin, has been chiefly advocated by Lee and H. Smith ; 
the latter Surgeon having devised an “ improved clamp?'” worked by 
a screw, so that pressure may be gradually taken off, and any bleed- 
ing vessel can be readily seen and secured. 
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The galvano-cauterij may be mentioned, as another method of using 
the actual cautery, but it seems to offer little advantage. I 

The ecraseur has been used for the removal of internal piles ; a 
practice in vogue with some French Surgeons, especially Chassaignac; 
but which has not yet found much favour with Surgeons in this 
country. Although a painful proceeding, the freedom from hapmor- 
rhage might recommend it ; but the probable occurrence of stricture 
of the rectum after cicatrization, is a very grave objection to this 
mode of operation. 

Prolapsus 'Op thl Rectum . — Sfruri wral Couditioufi. — In connection 
witli , inteTnal liiumorrhoids, prolapsus 
of the rectum is an almost necessary ac- 
companiment. The latter may, how- 
ever, occur alone, and tliis protrusion 
through the anal orific*e is sometimes 
called prolapsus aid ; an incorrect desig- 
nation, seeing that ihe anus, as mer<*ly 
the terminal a})erturc of the I'eetuin, 
cannot itself be protruded - 

Prolapsus reel! is met with in two 
forms. Usually, the 'untcotis rauf alone 
descends, owing to its loose conned ion 
with the muscular coat ; and the [)ro- 
lapsus then consists of an evortc'd dupli- 
cature of mucous membnuio. Occasion- 
ally, the inji^^GHhir coat also descemds 
with this membraruL The possibility of 
this complete prolapsus of the rectum 
was formerly doubted by Copeland and other authorities, but the 
question is now ftot at rest by the existence of such a specimen in the 
Museum of King’s College. (Fig. 841.) 

Signs, — The signs or appearances of prolapsus recti are very 
obvious; the protruded part has the ordinary vascuhir-red colour of 
mucous membrane, and is wet with mucus ; tlie surface may bo 
thrown into transverse rings or folds around the protrusion. Its shape 
varies, and apparently ac(?ording to the extent of tht5 part. Corn- 
men Qingimu ally in tlio form of one or two lateral folds of muccais 
membrane on either side of the anus, the protrusion soon }>ecomes an 
unbroken ring, encircling the anus; as it enlarges, it acquires a 
cylindrical shape, tapering soiSewhat towards its free end, and there 
presents an orijBce at the reflection of the membrane upwards, whicli 
leacE“intb"tHe bowel. This is now the anal orifice Of the rectum. The 
extenf Of^protri ision varies jxULsidem ; in ^child ren reac hing, ^per- 
hags, to six or e igEt inches ; in adults being more lTmjteir, and having 
more" S? a^obular tLan a cylindrical TdfmT *T»i pi J perspns,^ the pro- 
laps us frequently attains a large size, owing to the laxity of the 
sphincter. At either extreme of life, — inffiTiCy or old age, — complete 
prolapsus of the rectum, involving the whole thickness of the gut, is 
more liable to occur. 

The two forms of prolapsus may be readily distinguished ; in the 
of mucous membrane alone, the protruded portion is continuous 
withjbhat investing the sphincter ; whereas, with invagination of the 
whole’ thickness of the gut, there will be a distinct and deep sulcus 
between the protrusion and the margin of the sphincter. 


Fio. 841. 
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In old-standing prolapsus, the mucous membrane becomes thickened 
and leathery, involving the submucous cellular tissue ; the sphincter 
is much relaxed and the anal orifice as much enlarged, while the 
surrounding integument is thickened, redundant, and pendulous; 
facilitating the occurrence of prolapsus. 

Sympathetic affc^ctions of other organs often accompany the de- 
pressing sense of bearing down occasioned by the prolapsus. Irrita- 
bility of the urinary bladder or spasmodic retention of urine are 
frequently experienced, and much flatulent, dyspeptic irritation, abdo- 
minal pain, esj)ecially corresponding to the transverse colon, and 
nausea. Pain sometimes extends across the loins and down the thighs. 
These symptoms arc aggravated when the protrusion is recent and 
nippe(} by the sphincter, but the bowel may then recede spontaneously ; 
a more clironic state of loose prolapsus, oft recurring and oft returned, 
is productive of perpetual suffering. 

Congestion, ulceration, and purulent discharge are apt to occur; 
strangulation and sloughing have also been known to take j>lace, and 
a natural cure may thus be effected. 

Sometimes, a hernial protrusion descends within the prolapsus of 
the bowel, prtisenting an unusual fulness, more often in the perineum, 
with some divergence of the anal orifice. Tliis complication has 
happened in adults of both sexc's, but not, I believe, in children. 

The of prolapsus are predisposing, or exciting, in their opera- 

tion. l^redism)si/ng conditions may be fairly expressed by the terms 
general deb i fi ty" " a^rr’"S!tbn ic state of the intestinal canal. Thus, 

prolapsus of the rectum is met with most frequently in weakly children 
or adults, and who are the sul)jc<‘.ts of atonic, flatulent, dyspeptic 
symptoms. The excilin^g causes of this affection vary with the period 
of life ; in chihlhooJ^'lnrcalT^^ or some other source of intestinal 
irritation, giving rise to diarrluna, frccpiontly resulttl in prolapsus, — 
especially wluui the child is habitually placed upon a chamber utensil, 
and there allowed to strain away; in adults, constipation, and espe- 
cially accumulation of fieces in the rectum, is the more common cause, 
aided by the straining efforts in dehecation. The bowel comes down 
with each evacuation, and progressively enlarges. Other causes 
operate in a similar manner ; stone in the bladder, exciting frequent 
and difficult mief urition, is a cause of '^oTapsus at either extreme 
period of life ; stricture of the urethra, and enlargement of the pro- 
st^e, as life advances, and tlie' Iatter especially iH’ ofd 
habitual use of copious lavements Has undoubtedly a prolapsing 
tendency. Internal hicmorrhoids rean lt in p rolapsu s, by dragging 
down the overlying mucous membrane with them in their descent. 

Treatment . — Having i*egard to the causes of prolapsus, its remedial 
treatment should be both co nstitutiona l and loca l, the latter including 
operative measures. « 

The hQwel must, of course, bejBxst^tended to, when in a state of 
protrusion. Reduction is accomplished, Th thelrecumben t position, by 
gentle and uniform compression of the protruded portion with both 
hands, using a soft towel or piece of lint to protect the mucous 
surface, and to prevent its slipping from under the fingers. There 
may be some^ difficulty in returning the bowel, when the p^^'otrusion is 
large or the sphincter tight. Chloroform might then be administered 
to overcome the resistance ; or, by introducing the finger into the 
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bowel, it may pass up with the finger and not re-descend .when it 
is withdrawn ; but, in extreme cases, it may be necessary to partially 
divide the sphincter by inserting a straight narrow bistoury or teno- 
tomy-knife between the bowel and the anal orifice. When the bowel 
is fairly returned, a pad of lint or piece of sponge must be applied 
over the anus, and retained in situ by a T bandage. A well-fitting 
rectal supporter or truss should bo worn in old-standing, established 
prolapsus. But a simple expedient, of American oiugin, will sometimes 
prove very efficacious ; a strip of thick plaster is drawn vertically over 
the anus, thus to brace up the relaxed sphincter muscle and the bowel. 
After an evacuation, a fresh strip is reapplied. 

The Qpnstitntimial treatment will vary witli the cause of proljjipsus. 
A tonic plan of treatment is always appropriate, but the state of the 
bowels must be specially regarded. In children, and especially the 
ill-fed children of the poor, it will generally be*rc(piisite to correct an 
irregular action of the bowels or diarrhoea, as depending on impropeftr 
diet, oftei\ an excess of vegetable food. The removal of this cause of 
intestinal irritation must be coupled with the administration of tonic 
purgatives, and the rectification of the intestinal secretions. Perhaps 
the most generally useful form of combination is rhubarb, hydrar- 
gyrum cum cretji, and carbonate of soda or magnesia, taken as a 
powder every night ab bed-time. Ascarides may be the source of 
irritation in some cases, or the diarrhoea may bo sympathetic as 
depending on dentition. In adults, tlie habitual constipation usually 
present must be overcome by castor oil, senna elcjctuaiy, or bitartrate 
of potash ; or by mild euemata, if the constipation be rectal. Stone 
in the bladder, enlarged prostate, or stri(iture of the urethra will 
obviously require attention, when prolapsus depends on these causes. 

Local treatmejnt, of a medicinal chai*act(jr, consists chiefly in the 
use of astringent injections, to correct the relaxed state of the mucous 
membrane. For this purpose, the decoction of oak bark, with alum, 
in the proportion of a scruple of the latter to eight ounces of the 
decoction, will be sufficiently astringent ; and a third of the quan- 
tity enough for an injection. The muriated tincture of iron, a 
drachm to a pint of water, is also an excellent astringent ; two or 
three ounces being thrown up, or more according to the age of the 
patient. Mr, Curling usually proscribes the one formula ; Sir B. 
Brodie preferred the other. Infusion of rhatany, or a solution of 
tannic acid, may also be empioyed with advantage. Any injection 
should be used cold, and allowed to remain in the rectum for some 
time, which is more conveniently done at bed-time. A diseased- state 
of the prolapsed mucous membrane must be managed on ordinary 
principles. Thus, an ulcerated surface may be brushed with a solution 
of nitrate of silver. 

Operative procedures are resorted to for the cure of inveterate pro- 
lapsus. Th^y are excision, ligature, and cauterization. The object 
fi to produce such an amount of contraction, by the healing of a 
wounded surface, or after slight sloughing of the mucous membrane, 
as shall efEectually and permanently brace up the previously prolapsed 
part. 

Excision* as first proposed by the late Mr. Hey, of Leeds, consisted 
m removing only the loose and pendulous flaps of skin around the 
RRUs ; but Dnpnjtren’s modification consists in removing also pprtioxxs 
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of tlio mucous membrane. This procedure is certainly requisite, 
when tife prolapsus is large, and the membrane thickened. The 
patient lying on his back and the legs trussed up as for lithotomy, a 
fold of skin and mucous membrane, at the sido of the anus, and more 
or less broad according to the laxity of the part, is 
Fig. 842. seized with a vulsellum, or with Willcox’s forceps (Fig- 
842), drawn a little forward, and excised with a curved 
^ pair of scissors. This is repeated on the other side, 
thus forming two oval wounds, longitudinally ; and 
sometimes further portions may require removal. Any 
blooding arterial vessels should bo twisted or tied; lest 
hfomorrhage occurring after the operation, bleeding may 
take place into the bowel and escape observation. 

Llyattire was originally proposed by Mr. Copeland. 
It is especially adaptcjd for a condition of voluminous 
and lax mucous membrane — associated perhaps with 
internal haunorrhoids — but unaccompanied with any or 
iniicli parii(;i]>ation of the anal integument. The ope- 
ration is easily performed, by seizing with a vulsellum 
selected portions of the mucous membrane, and casting 
a whipcord ligature around each ; cutting off the ends 
of thread, and returning the whole within the sphincter. 
Cauterization is usually effected by means of strong 
} nitric acid, aiul this method of treatment was much 
advocated by Sir B. Jirodic. It lias since been employed 
ill many (vases. Mr. Aslit(m has ap])lied the concen- 
trated acid with the “happiest result, and Mr. H. 
Smith has found it act like “a charm. There can be 
no doubt about the truth of these representations, quali- 
lied as they are by s[>ecificatioii of the appropriate con- 
ditions of prolapsus. Nitric acud is suitable in the same 
condition as that litted for ligature ; but it is specially applicable 
when the mucous mcml)ra.no is extremely vascular, — -of an arterial 
character rather than venous, with a velvety appearance; or, again, 
when the surface has an unhealthy, ulcei-aiecl a])pearan(^o. The acici 
is applied by means of a glass brush; care being taken to protect tiie 
surrounding parts with thick oil or grease, and to dab away any excess 
of acid from the diseas(?d surface. iStricdurc of tlio rectum has been 
known to ensue ; this result having octurred, according to Mr. Ailing- 
ham’s experience, in several cases. 

Chloroform may l>e adininistei^ed in any of these operations, not so 
much for its ana}sthetic influence, as to relax the incessant action of 
the sphincter. 

Polypus of the Rectum. — Any growth springing from the mucous 
membrane of the rectum, and attached by a narrow and elongated 
pedicle, is named a polf/jaiff of the I'ectum. The tumour, thus charac- 
terized by its stalked shape, differs in structure from simple hyper- 
trophy of the mucous membrane, which is also occasionally peduncu- 
lated. 

Polypus-growth varies in striicfure forming dif- 

ferent species, which have T)cen variously named by autnors on this 
subject. They may be described as — (1) t\\Q jvascvklgr poly pus ; (2) 
the viJIouSy an extremely vascular growth ; (3) the lobulatedfjjUso 
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vasQuljy:»^.and semi-malignant ; (4) jibro-cellular or wt?tcows polypus ; 
and (6) i^e^ fi’brous pqly^pus. The firstTour'^sliecies are soft in con- 
sistence, and the vascular forms are prone to bleed ; the fifth is hard, 
and comparatively bloodless. In point of situation, 
any form of polypus springs from the mucous 
membrane within the sphincter ; but generally at 
the lower part of the rectum, ranging from about 
an inch to three inches from the anus. The size 
varies in different species ; the ordinary vascular 
polypus being about the size of a pea or a cherry, 
the villous species attaining to that of an orange. 

(Fig. 843.) This form of polypus has been spe- 
cially described by Mr. Quain. Polypus-growth is 
usually single, but mure than one or sev(3ral may 
form. The period of life varies, arid principally 
in relation to the species of groAvth. Vascular 
polypus Js the form commonly fomid in children ; 
other species chiefly in adults, — a villous polypus, 
in the rectiim of a man aged seventy, was not de- 
tected until about five years previously. The sj)e- 
cimen is preserved in the Museum of St. George’s 
Hospital. Generally, speaking, polypus of the 
rectum occurs most fre(|uently in children, according to Sir A. 
Cooper’s experience ; in adults, according to the observations of Bushe 
and Syme. 

St/mpfonis . — The genesral symptoms of rectal polypus are tliose 
referable to the j)resence of a foreign body in the roctiini. A sense of 
weight and fulness, with tenesmus and mucous discharge, is followed 
by protrusion of the growth when an evacuatioTr occurs, and spasmodic 
contraction of tfie sphincter, if the tumour bo situated in the anus or is 
attached by a Tong stalk higher up. As a growing polj^pus enlarges, 
diarrhma, flatulent distension of the bowels, irritability of the blad- 
der, and other sympathetic affections snperveno. Obstruction of the 
bowel produces variously coniorted or figured famous, and sometimes 
leads to almost complete retention of the fa3ces, with intestinal disten- 
sion. This result happened in the case of the villoris growth just 
alluded to. 

In addition to these symptoms of mechanical origin, luemorrhage, 
recurnng from time to time, characteristic of tlie vasc.iiTar fornfs'^of 
polypus, as dTstinguisTied from those wliich bleed less readily. Malig- 
nant vascular polypus is attended, moreover, with certain peculiar 
symptoms: pain, lancinating and extending up the sacrum and down 
the thighs, amounting to scalding agony when a motion passes ; 
copious bloody, fetid, purulent discluirgc, as ulceration supervenes ; 
and the sallow cachectic emaciation of advanced cancerous disease. 

Examination of the polypus-growth will determine the particular 
species ; and this can be accomplished, either by injection of warm 

* Roy. Coll. Siirg. Mus., 1276. Villous cancer of the rectum — the bowel being 
inverttxi. The filaments are from a line to half an inch in length, and the sub- 
jacent mucous membrane appcare<l healthy. There is a large irregular aperture, as 
if the bowel had been torn, ratiier than ulcerated. From a ixjrson wlio had an 
artificial anus in the groin for thirty years before death. This had resulted from 
mortification of a herniatcfT portion of the sigmoid flexure of the colon; with, at 
last, complete closure of the intestine below. (W, Lawrence.) 


Fig. 843.* 
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•water, causing tlie tumour to protrude with the eracnation, or hy 
examina^on in nifu with the anal speculum. 

Treatment , — Removal of the growth offers the only prospect of 
chre. Ligature is preferable to excision, particularly as regards the 
vascular forms of polypus. Sir A. Cooper and Mr. Syme agree in the 
advisability of this method of removal. The bowels having been acted 
on as far us possible, to prcvcmt the necessity of any relief for some 
days after operation, the tuition r is made to protrude as for examina- 
tion, when it must bo seized with a vulsellum and drawn down, until 
its pedunchi is fairly seen ; a ligature is then applied around its origin, 
and the stalk cut off beyond by a pair of scissors, observing not to Cut 
too closely lest the ligature should afterwards slip off. A broad-stalked 
polypus had better be transfixed at its base, by a needle carrying a 
double ligature ; each portion is then tied. When situated high up 
the bowel, and out of reach with the fingers, the ligature must bo 
passed by raeiins of a double cannuka, or through a gum-elastic 
catlietcr, as in ligaturijig poly]nis of the uterus. 

Stiitctitrk of thk Rkctum . — Stnichcrnl Coniliilons. — The rectum, like 
other mucous canals, is subj(^et to contraction or narrowing of its 
calibre. This state may result from either of two conditions, — simple 
fibrous thickening, or cancerous thickening, of the coats of the bowel. 

These two conditions of, stricture diff'er widely 
in their nature, symptoms, and treatment, 

(1.) Fibrous Slrictare , — Tins condition of 
stricture presents a prominent ring within the 
cavity of the rectum, entirely or partially sur- 
rounding the cavity of the bowel. It consists 
apparently of a fold of thickened mucous m.em- 
liraiic, but principally of fibrous condensation 
of the submucous cellular tissde ; occasionally, 
there is coexisting hypertrophy of the muscular 
coat ; rarely any cliange in the peritoneal in- 
vestment, which generally retains its healthy 
structure. The structural alteration is some- 
times limited in extent, presenting an annular 
stricture (Fig. 844); more often, the induration 
extends from half an inch to two or more in 
length, reaching perhaps to three or four 
inches, or oven nearly the entire length of the 
I’cctum. If ih^ thickening is greater on one 
side of the bowel than the other, the passage " 
assumes an irregular winding shape. In rare 
cases, the contraction of the canal seems due to 
muscular action, no structural change having* 
been discovered in the coats of the rectum; and 
also rarely, it is owing to the formation of 
fibrous bands across the cavity of the bowel, 
the wall of the gut remaining unaffected. Specimens of both these 
conditions of stricture exist, the one in the Museum of St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, the other in King’s College Museum. The 
of fiJarous stricture is commonly at the lower part of the rev^tum, 

^ St, Thomas’s Hospital Mus., Q. 151*. Simple stricture of the rectum; with 
dilatation of the bowel above, and contraction or narrowing of the passage belowii^ 
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an inch and a half to two inches from the anus, and e^ily within 
of the fin ^r ; n ext in ordcT '<5f 'freqhCTl^rat two to three iilches from 
the anns ; then at four or five inches ; and sometimevS at the junction 
of the bowel with the sigmoid fixnre of the colon. Very rarely, two 
distinct strictures have been met with ; two such cases were seen by 
Mr. Curling, one of which originated in dysentery. the seat of 

stricture, the rectum is usually dilated, and thickened just above the 
part diseased. This thickening is owing to hypertrophy of the mus- 
cular coat, in conseM|uence of the increased functional action of the 
bowel at this point to overcome the obstruction. Tlie mucous mem- 
brane, above the stricture, is seldom liealthy ; being either unduly vas- 
cular, or ulcerated and pus-dischargiiig. Ulcerated apertures may at 
length lead downwards along fistulous passages which open e:Aterna11y 
near the anus, or in the front of the perineum, or behind, as far off as 
the buttock. Sometimes, a fistulous communication forms between 
the rectum and the vagina or the urethra, or between the bowel and 
the cavity of tlie peritoneum, llelow the stricture, the coats of the 
bowel afe less chaTigod; but there is frecjuontly diffuse ulceration of tho 
mucoufe mumibrane, perhaps hnamorrhoids, or a complete fistula in ano. 

Sifmpfoms. — Strictui'e of the rectum commences insidiously. The 
earliest symptom is that- of some meclianical obstru(‘>tlon to the passage 
of, the fteces in the ajLjt of defmeation. Hence, frequent constipation 
ensues, with straining efforts at stool. This ditliculty may bo readily 
overcome by a solvent ])urgativc, and the nature of the case remain 
unsuspected. But the fa>ces become more scanty, narrowed or figured, 
and often voided in small lumps. Ftecal and flatulent accumulations 
above the stricture give rise to abdominal distension ; wbih) an irre- 
gular^ feculent, and mucous diarrhoea occasionally relieves tho other- 
wise habitual tendency to constipation. In the ulcerative condition, 
scalding pain, And bloody, slimy mucous or purulent discharge, are 
superadded to the symptoms of obstruction. Examination per rectum 
will affirm or negative the presence of stricture. On introducing the# 
forefinger into the rectum, the stricture can generally be felt ; wbery 
its nature — whether fibrous or malignant — perhaps the degree of conj 
traction, and its extent, may also be determined. If situated beyond 
the reach of the finger, the introduction of an oiled wax or gum-elastic 
bougie may possibly enable the Surgeon to ascertain the presence of a 
stricture, but not its nature ; also its height from tlio anus, the degree 
and extent of contraction, — by observing the relative length, the size, 
and obstructed portion of ttfo bougie. In using the irivstruracnt, all 
these particulars must he gained very cautiously^ the curve of the 
rectum from bc^fore backwards, and its inclination to the loft high up, 
being duly remembered ; also tho promontory of the sacrum, against 
which the point of the bougie is apt to impinge ; and the presence of 
the natural folds of mucous membrane whiclit may intercept its pro- 
gress. Unless these circumstances be observed, as to the course and 
interior of the canal, some degree of obstruction might convey the im- 
pression of stricture. Indiscriminate pressure might then rupture the 
mucous membrane and open the peritoneal cavity ; the point of the 
instrument seeming to pass, really turns downwards into the rectum. 
When theobstraction is partly due to spasmodic action, it yields more 
readily under the influence of chloroform. 

In the diagnosis of stricture of the rectum, sources of compression 
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external to the bowel, from diseases of the adjoining viscera, mnst not 
be overlooked, as conditions to which the symptoms may be referable. 
Such aro enlargement or tumour of the prostate, retroversion or 
backward flexion of the uterus, or an ovarian tumour. 

The causes of fibrous stricture relate to its pathological origin^ It 
proceeds from chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane and sub- 
mucous cellular tissue ; resulting ija fibrous deposit, especially affecting 
the latter texture. Ulceration or abrasion of the mucous membrane, 
resulting in contraction, may also produce stricture. The ^ exci ting 
causes are necessarily various; any source of irritation, as the^iin^ 
paction or passage of hardened fseces, foreign bodies, as fish-bone's, 
etc. ; or the straining efforts in forcible defalcation. S yphilis Tias un- 
doubtediy been known to produce stricture of the rectum, either as a 
primary or secondary affection. In women, difficult parturition or the 
unskilful use of instruments for delivery may induce inflammation. 
Of twenty-eight cases of stricture of the rectum which came under 
Mr. Curling’s observation, twenty were women ; and in nine of them 
the stricture commenced after labour, some of which were distinctly 
attributed to an in ;j\iry at the time. The greater liability of '^females to 
this disease accords also with the experience of Mr. Copeland and of 
Dr. Bushe. An external injury to the part lias occasionally been the 
cause, as a severe kick in the fundament. 

Treatment , — The principle of treatment is mechanical dilatation of 
the stricture. Considerable judgment will bo requisite in carrying out 
this treatment. Besides attention to the natural course and character 
of the canal and the nature of the stricture, two additional rules should 
always be observed in using dilatation, — namely, never to make any 
forcible effort, and never to cause pain, nor the risk of h03morrhage, 
which might be perilous. Tbe instrument used should always pass 
with ease. The bowels should be kept free by mild apeAents, especially 
castor oil. 

When situated dilatation can be effected with tolerable 

facility, by the introduction of a projier-sized gum-elastic bougie, or 
compressed sj)onge-teiit. .I^atlior form of dilator must bo allowed to 
remain in the stricture ; tlio bougie for ten or lifteeii minutes, the tent 
may remain for twelve or twenty-four hours. Dilatation must be 
renewed every two or three days, and with instruments of progres- 
sively increasing size. Tciit-dilatation is, however, the most effectual, 
owing to the swelling character of the ^compressed sponge. A vo^ 
tight annular or almost membranous stricture may be advantageously 
notched with a protected bistoury, — my “ concealed fistula-knife ” 
being serviceable for this purpose. The posterior aspect of the canal 
is the safest for a slight incision, not to endanger tlie peritoneum. 
Dilatation can then be accoin])lished by widening the seat of contrac- 
tion with the forefingcr<of each liand, introduced into the bowel ; and 
maintained by a bougie or tent. Various other dilating instruments 
have been devised, by Weiss, Bushe, Arnott, Sir C. Bell, Charriere of 
Paris, Nelaton, Bermond, Todd, Costallat, and Coxeter ; all of thcmi 
are ingenious, yet not so efficient as the bougie. 

If the, stricture be situated high up^ the same treatment may be 
adopted^ but with very great caution. A wa x or a y ery Jlei fi Bte g utn- 
elastic.. bougie should Pain or spasm following the use of 

instruments admit of relief by the occasional introduction of opiate 
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suppositories. Con stipa tion often remains, even after dilatation of the 
stric ture : but aa ^tEeTresja It oF^p ^ or'"p cager in tlie diatoAded bowel 
above the s eat of obstruction, the action of the bowel will perhaps bo 
restored by tonics, and oleaginous enemata ; or it may be preferable to 
administer castor oil in smalf doses^daily, or a lenitive electuary of 
senna and sulphur, thus to obtain a regular soft evacuation. Cod-liver 
oil seems to be laxative as well as nutritious ; and in any case, the diet 
should be carefully regulated, to avoid any accumulation of hard, in- 
digestible food. But, however temporarily successful dilatation may 
prove, a permanent cure is seldom if ever effected. Dupuytreri, 
Bushe, and Dr. Colies, of Dublin, emphatically concur in the same 
opinion ; Mr. Curling takes a more favourable view of this plan of 
treatment. Undoubtedly much will depend on having to deal with 
fibrous stricture in an early stage of its formation, and in prolonging 
the course of dilatation for some weeks or months after apparent cure. 

Palliative treatment affords relief to the pain and discharge. 
Nitrate* pi' silyer, in the proportion of five grains to the ounce of dis- 
tilled water, or the mild citrine ointment, may be applied with advantage 
to the diseased mucous membrane within the stricture, by means of a 
camel’s -hair brush passed through an anal speen- 
lum. Haemorrhages may be resti*aincd by cold 
water, solution of alfirn, or other styptic injec- 
tion, administered through a long tube. Plug- 
ging the rectum will bo necessary, in the event 
of any serious or persistent haemorrhage, such 
as wouM be conseciuciit on forcible dilatation. 

In extreme cascjs, of almost complete obstruc- 
tion, Amussat’s operation of colotomy must bo 
resorted to. ^ 

(2.) Caincero as S t rie lur e . — The coats of the 
rectum are liabISTo tlie Formation of every spe- 
cies of cancer — scirrhous, encephaloid, colloid, 
and epithelial ; resulting severally in stricture of 
the bowel. Any such growth forming external 
to the rectum may so press upon and implicate 
the bowel, as to have the same effect. The 
disease is usually situated at the lower part of 
the rectum, within three inches from the anus 
(Pig. 845); less frequently.^ at the junction of 
the sigmoid flexure of the colon ; but any por- 
tion of the bowel may be affected. 

Symrptoms, — Commcnciiig insidiously, the early or mechanical 
symptoms pf obstruction are similar to those arising from fibrous 
stricturQ. But the excruciating pain, its lancinating character, dart- 
ing up the sacrum and extending down the limbs, the aggravated 
intensity of the pain, as of molten load, when the fieces pass, and 
especially when ulceration has supervened, with the increased tendency 
to_ htemorrhage, and copious, fetid, purulent discharge; — these symp- 
toms are more or less diagnostic of cancerous stricture. Subsequently, 
th^pec'uliar cachectic appearance and emaciation are distinctive consti- 

* Boy. Cell. Surg. Mas., 12G6a. Scirrhous cancer of the rectum, — section of the 
bowel, showing great thickening of its coats, ami stricture of the canal. (Professor 
Partridge.) 


Ffc, 845.* 
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tiitional symptoms. Examination per rectum will probably determine 
the diagnosis. If the disease be situated as usual — low down — on 
introducing the finger into the bowel, considerable thickening of the 
bowel and narrowing of the passage are felt ; but the consistence of 
this diseased portion of the bowel differs widely ; the resistance being 
that of cartilaginous induration — in scirrhous stricture; and resembling 
a soft cushion — in encephaloid or other soft cancerous stricture. If the 
finger can be insinuated into the stricture, an irregular nodulated sur- 
face is felt, and which is more extensive than usual in fibrous stricture. 
Sometimes nodules, hard or soft, arc found, round about the seat of 
stricture. On withdrawing the finger, it is covered with blood and 
pus. Eistulous (ioranuinications form between the bowel and adjoining 
parts, — the vagina, bladder, or urethra, which also become implicated. 
The lympliatie glands in the neighbourhood of the rectum become en- 
larged, and secondary cancer may bo developed in other internal parts, 
— the lumbar glands, peritoneum, or liver. Death results from foecal 
obstruction, or from these complications. 

The liability to cancer of the rectum varies with the period of hfe, 
and sex. It occurs generally in middle life, and women are said to be 
more subject than men. This latter predisposition seems doubtful. 
Of twenty-ono cases noted by Mr. Curling, seventeen were males, and 
only four females. Again, of eleven cases noted by Mr. Baker in the 
“ Med.-Chir. Trans.,” vol. xlv., eight were males, and only three females. 
Of thirty-five cases at St. Mark’s Hospital, as recoi’dcd by Mr. Carter, 
nineteen were men, and sixteen women. 

Treatment. — Palliative measures are alone practicable. Tlrey con- 
sist obiefly in a light nourishing diet and a tonic course of treatment ; 
with regulation of the bowels and solution of the fteces by castor oil 
and other mild aperients, and opiates administered internally, and per 
anum by injection or suppository, to assuage pain. Chloroform applied 
locally to the anus by means of a pi(»ce of lint^covered with oil-silk, or 
inhaled as usual, has given marked case, although not pushed to the 
extent of insensibility; and its ansesthetic infl.ucnco may be resorted to 
daily, if necessary. 

The introduction of any instruments is always hazardous. Bougies 
and tents must ifot be thought of. Feculent accumulations above the 
stricture may sometimes be reduced by passing a loti^g tube through 
the stricture, aud then giving an injection of warm wi^er. But this 
proceeding must be conducied with the uijnost caution. 

Excision of the cancerous mass was proposed and liractised by 
I Lisfranc ; and afterwards by Dieffenbach, with success less, it is 

said, than thirty patients, not one of whom died in consecfience of the 
operation. Nevertheless, that such a procedure is jnstifi»le may well 
bo doubted. Colotoray, in the left loin, seems a far iftre surgical 
resource, both as a means of relieving misery connec®d with the 
rectum and of prolonging life. This operation was originamr advocated 
by Mr. Curling, on the pliysiological principle that by disMiarging the 
feoces, without allowing any passage through the rectal apicture, the 
part affected will thus be sot at rest. He administers aimrijection to 
somewhat distend the colon, in order to secure it more madily when 
reached by the lumbar incision. The results of operatioS £ave been 
cncourapng, — both for the relief of the excruciating min during 
evacuation and the other rectal symptoms, and in the durafl|on of lifc^ * 
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Rectal FistultE. — F istulous communications are liable to' form 
between the rectum and adjoinining organs : the bladder]^ as Recto- 
vesical Fistula, in the male ; and the vagina, as Recto-vaginal Fistula, 
in the female, 

(1.) Recto-vesical Fistula is not often met with. It may result from 
disease, forming an ulcerative communication 
between the rectum and bladder, as in cancer 
of the gut (Fig. 84G) ; or be of traumatic origin, 
as from a wound of the bowel in the operation 
of lithotomy. 

. Signs. — The escape and discharge of the 
contents of either organ— of urine i^cr gntim^ 
and of feculent matter and flatus per nrefhraoi 
— at once proclaims the nature of the lesion ; 
while digital or ocular examination tlirough a 
double-bladed anal spc(!ulum, will plainly de- 
tect the situation and size of the fistulous open- 
ing. When resulting from disease, the i‘an- 
cerous or gimple nature of the fistula can thus 
also be readily discovered. Constant irritation, 
excoriation, and offensive odour accompany the 
discharge of urine and fecmlent matter ; the 
patient leading a life of seclusion and misery. 

treatment, — The object is to close the fis- 
tulous opening; but the surgical procedure ap- 
propriate for this purpose must depend on the 
cause and extent of tlie opiming. Cancerous fistula is incurable; and 
all that can be done is to palliate the patient’s sutforing, by opiate and 
detergent injections, with constitutional support. Tramnaiio fistula, 
if recent, and ©f small size, may perhaps be induced to contract and 
close, by introducing a pencil of nitrate of silver occasionally, or by 
means of the actual <iautcry, — a red-hot wire, or platinum wire heated 
by the galvanic current, as devised by Mr. Marshall ; an anal speculum 
being used to protect the bowel, and effect the cauterization exactly 
within the fistulous opening. An old, callous fistula, and of larger size, 
cannot be closed in this manner; it will be necessary to lay it open, 
and convert the rectal or anal into a perineal fistula, so that it may 
granulate and heal from the bottom. This is accomplished by pass- j 
ing a grooved staff througli tlie urethra, and catting down upon it ; I 
dividing the/sphiucter and intervening portion of bowel. A strip of 
lint is then placed in the wound. 

(2.) Recm-vaginal Vistula is usually of traumatic origin ; the result 
of sloughing/of the posterior W'all of the vagina, from long-continued im- 
paction of tile head or the use of instruments during parturition. The 
size of the opening varies considerably, from that of a small perforation 
to a large portion of the posterior vaginal wall. It may be complicated 
by laceration of the perineum. 

Signs. — The discharge of feculent matter and flatus from the vagina 

* Boy. Coll- Surg. Mus., 1269. Recto- vesical fistula, from cancerous ulceratibn. 
The ulcer of the rectum is deep and irregular, and extends from the level of the 
prostate gl^d for nearly three inches upwards ; a soft, flat tumour, about two 
inches long, projects around the vesical aperture, just above the ureters. There 
yrm another such tumour, of smaller size, higher up on the wall of the bladder. AU 
the tibsues around the rectum were indurated and contracted. (Hunterian.) 


Fig. 846.* 
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at once shows the existence of a recto-vaginal communication ; and 
examination with the finger, or inspection by introducing the duck- 
billed speculum, will reveal the situation and extent of the aperture. 

Trcat/ncni , — The i)rocednro for closing a recto-vaginal fistula must 
be determined primarily, according to wdiether the opening be simple, 
or complicatful with lacc'ration of the perineum. 

Simple Recto-vcifjutal Flsfula^ if recent, and of small size, may 
perhaps be (closed by cauterization gently with nitrate of silver, a red- 
hot wire, or the platinum loop, applied within the opening; the anterior 
wall of the vagina being well niised by the duck-billed speculum. An 
old fistula, and of larger extent, must be closed by a plastic operation. 
The bowels having been thoroughly emptied by aperients, and an enema 
on the jraorniiig of operation, the duck-billed speculum is introduced 
and the fistula, in the posterior vaginal wall, entirely exposed ; the 
patient lying reemrabent, with the legs raised and held apart, and the 
buttocks at the edge of the table, as for lithotomy. The Surgeon 
sitting opposite the perineum, he freely pares the margin of the 
opening ; then, the edges are brought into even and easy ap{)osition, 
transversely to the axis of the vagina; to elfoct which it wiM be neces- 
sary to divide the spliincter ani on either side, in order to overcome 
tension, and spasmodic muscnlar contraction after the operation. The 
sides of the opening arc evenly secured in apposition by means of 
silver or platinum wire sutures ; taking care to transfix the whole 
thickness of the gut, exeduding its mucous membrane, and observing 
to bring the sutures through the vaginal mucous membrane half an 
inch beyond the pared edges, above and below. The suture-wires arc 
fixed by a close twist of the wire across the line of aperture, or they may 
bo passed through a ])erfo rated leaden shield, overlying the aperture, 
then through split shot, which ar(^ clamped with foi*ceps close upon the 
shield, so as to fix it upon the vaginal wall, Tlio efids of wire are 
snipped, and the operation completed, A//cr- treatment is most im- 
portant, It consists in preventing any action of the bowels for a week 
or ten days, by keeping the patiemt under tlie infj^nence of opium, until 
firm union is established, A laxative ape^rient, or\ an enema of castor 
oil and gruel, may then bo administered. Cleanlmiess is also essential 
to su(;oess ; th(f vagina being syringed with cold water two or three 
times a day, and the urine drawn oft* by a catheter a^oocasion requires. 
About the cud of a ,week, the sutures may be snipfood through, and 
gently withdrawn. A small aperture, even a pin-hofc opening, not 
uiifrequently remains, and obstinately Resists closure, ffhis must be 
treated, as already described, by touching with nitrate of \ silver or the 
wire-cautery. In one sucli case — after the usual operative! procedure — 
1 applied the actual cautery on seven different occasions, ) before I suc- 
ceeded in closing the pin-hole aperture. 

The co7tijjlicati(m ofca Lacerated Perineum must be tJeated by the 
appropriate opez’ation, described in connection with that ejondition ; the 
fistulous aperture being closed by paring, mnd sutures. I I have thus 
closed a recto-vaginal fistula, and subsequently a laceration of the 
perineum, which existed in the same woman; and in Iwhom also a 
tight annular membranous stricture of the rectum wais cured, by 
dividing its free margin with scissors, at two or*three rpe^ints of its 
circumference, and which I then dilated as usual, by tl^e occasional 
passage of a bougie. 
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(3.) Entero-vaginal Fistula is a rare occtirrence ; a commnnioation 
having been formed between the small intestine and the vagina. This 
condition would simulate a recto-vaginal fistula ; but it may perhaps 
be distinguished by the feculent discharge having a more yellow colour, 
and less stercoraceous character. 

Such fistula is incurable. An operation has been performed by Roux 
and Casamayor, with tlio view of estab- 
lishing a communication between the 
small and large intestine ; but the deep 
and difficult dissection necessary for this 
purpose has proved fatal. 

Anal Titmouks. — V arious forms of 
tumour and excrescence are liable to 
beset the Anus, ’^^iiey are ]>rincipally — 
epithelial cancer, fibrous tumour, warts, 
and condyloniata. (I’^ig- H47.) The 
nature of these growths is the same as 
when occurring in ptluu’ parts oF the 
body, and^hey are ri’cognizod and diag- 
nosed by similar symptoms as in other regions. 

The trcaiuicjit is excision, which may g(uierally be clTectcd most 
conveniently by a stogt pair of scissors curved on the flat. Chloroform, 
ice and salt, or the othc‘r-spray, will be requisite ; the operation being 
acutely painful, and spasmodic a(*tion of the sjihincter interfering with 
its performance. Wet lint-dressing is often sufficient ; but a persistent 
oozing luemorrhage must be an‘ested by application of the perchloride of 
iron or other styptic, and sometimes by the actual cautery, with a com- 
press and T bandaijre. Great cleanliness should bo observed, to prevent 
any irritation which might induce reproduction of the morbid growth. 

ANATi CoNTH*AC'(M(>N, or stricture of the anal orifice, results from tight 
cicatrization, in conseciuenco of the healing of uk^ers or wounds of the 
anal integument. This may take place .after operations of excision; as 
the removal of external piles, or of anal tumours. 

The only treatment is dilatation, gradually effected by bougies or 
compressed sponge-tents. It is remarkable how small an opening will 
suffice for the purpose of adequiite defEocation. 

Injuries of the Rectum. 

Wounds. — The Rectum is^iable to wounds or lacerat km by external 
injury, as a severe kick in the fundament, or the introduction of a 
foreign body ; but more commonly from internal causes, as during 
straining efforts of defiecation, and the passage of large and hardened 
fesces, or in parturition. Wounds of the rectum are sometimes caused 
by surgical misadventure, as in lithotomy, or utiskilful catheterism ; or 
surgically, in the operation of puncturing the bladder through the 
trigone vesicale for the reTief of retention of urine. Injury by wound 
or laceration may involve the whole thickness of the wall of the rectum 
or the mucous membrane only ; and it is evident that the lesion may 
vary in direction, as being vertical or transverse. 

The symptoms will be sudden pain and haemorrhage, occurring in 

* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 12G4. A cluster of lobed and nodulated warts, 
atouud the anus. 
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ooTiiiectioD. with some occasion of injury ; and examination per rectum 
may disooSrer the seat and nature of the lesion. Defaecation is painful 
and the fasces are streaked with blood,; or with pus, when suppuration 
takes place. Granulation and cicatrization follow, or the wound 
becomes an ulcer of the rectum. 

Treatment consists in keeping the bowels easy and free by mild 
aperients or emollient enemata, and the avoidance of stimulating 
food ; with rest in the recumbent position. Cleanliness after each 
evacuation will do much locally to promote healing ; but an intractable 
sore or ulcer should be brushed over with a solution of nitrate of silver 
occasionally. It may become necessary to make an incision through 
the mucous membrane, along the ulcer, as directed in the treatment 
of fissured anus. 

Foreign 'Bodies , — All sorts of foreign bodies may be found in the 
rectum ; having been swallowed, or introduced directly into the bowel 
through the anus, and sometimes maliciously. By either mode oi 
entrance, the list of such substances on record is most numerous and 
diverse in their nature ; and their variety is increased by those formed 
in the body and impacted in the rectum. Hence may be found con- 
cretions, — biliary, intestinal, and fmcal ; of substances swallowed, — the 
bones' of fish and small bones, stoiics of fruit, coins, pins, needles, 
knives, nails, sealing-wax, cedar pencils, brown paper, etc. ; and as 
introduced through tlie anus, — pieces of stick, ivory, cork, horn, metal, 
rings, ferrules, bottles, pots, cups, a shuttle with its roll of yarn, a 
knitting-sheath, a pig’s tail, a broom-handle, the leg of a chair, etc. 

The symptoms of any such foreign body impacted, will be pain, 
heamorrhage, and obstruction ; on examination, it will be found within 
the rectum, and sometimes sticking out of the anus. Any sharp spicu- 
lated body occasions the acutest agony, especially on the slightest 
motion, so that the sufierer becomes afraid to move. In one such case, 
the patient crawled into my consulting-room, looking the picture ol 
misery, and could only point backwards to the fundament. I immedi- 
ately introduced my finger into the rectum, when, about two inches 
from the anus, I touched a bar lying across the bowel and stretching i1 
out at a point on either side. I dislodged this bar with a twist and 
withdrew it through the anus. It proved to be the rib-bone of s 
rabbit. The patient remembered having eaten rabbit a few days 
previously, and the night before I removed this faithful rib, he was 
suddenly seized with excruciating pain ii^the lower part of the bowel 
aggravated as he rolled about with suffering during the night. Th( 
relief was instantaneous, leaving only a dull aching 8ensa,tion whiof 
wore off in a day or two. 

Treatment in any case must, of course, be extraction of the foreigi 
body, as soon as possible. But this may be difficult to accomplish 
according to the situation of the body, its size, and nature. 

Concretions offer some advantage over other substances. Emollieni 
enemata of soap-and-water or olive oil mfi»y do something towardf 
softening feculent masses; thus facilitating their extraction or dig 
charge, piecemeal. They can then be scooped out with a lithotomy-scooj 
or a table-spoon. Other foreign bodies present special difficulties, anc 
each almost its own peculiar difficulty. Removal is effected by thi 
finger or the hand, coupled with dilatation of the anus, which admiti 
of gradual enlargement so as to pass the whole hand ; or instrun^ti 
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may be necessary. The modus operandi must then be left to the 
ingenuity of the Surgeon. Sir W, Fergusson extracted a bougie from 
the rectum of an old gentleman, by means of lithotomy forceps. In 
another case, which Mr. Liston relates, a pig’s tail had been mis- 
chievously thrust by some students into the rectum of an old woman ; 
the bristles were in the wrong direction for extraction of the tail, and 
by sticking into the mucous membrane, it resisted any attempt. At 
length, a tube was slid up between the bowel and the tail, when the 
latter was easily withdrawn. In other cases, it has been found neces- 
sary to divide or break the substance in order to remove it. And in 
yert other cases, removal has not been accomplished by any manipulation 
or instrument. Whether the foreign body be extracted or not, in not 
a few cases death has resulted from violent intestinal inflammafton. 

Congenital Malformations op the Anus and Rectum. 

Im perforate Rectum^ as a congenital malformation or deficiency, may 
exist in wcTprimary conditions : imperf nm.t ^ amia ; or. the anus lea d*- 
in g in to jbf cuU imperforate^rectum. The ^forme:^ c^dition — 

im^HESata.. ami s— rpri^nts ^ jG[v^, YgtacKes : (1) sim pjy m emBranous 
obs truc tioiL of the anus ; (2) with^.partial or cpmpl^ deficiency of 
thejrec^m; (3) communication with the. neck. jof the bladder or the 
urethr% in t^ (4) comnuinication with the vagina, in the 

female ; (5} external communication, or fistula. The latter condition 
— imperforate rectum^ — presents two varieties : (1) membranous ob- 
struction; (2) partial or complete deficiency oLthe rectum." 

Signs. — When, after birth, there is no evacuation^ during the first 
thirty-six or forty-eight hours, of the 
usual dark-coloured meconium fluid, and 
perhaps sicknes# coexisting, the medical 
attendant or the nurse is led to discover 
that the antis is imperforate ; if indeed 
this deficiency had been overlooked at 
the time of birth. The condition of the 
rectum, when obstructed, is almost sure 
to be undiscovered at birth; but if no^. 
bulging in the fundament be perceived \ 
after some hours have elapsed — the anus 1 
being imperforate — the lower end of the 
rectum will probably be defictent also. 

(Fig. 848). Imperforate rectum is distin- 
guished by the presence of an anal cul-de- 
sac. The finger can sometimes be introduced into this sac to the extent 
of its depth, — half an inch to an inch and a half. Those varieties of 
imperforate anus in which a communication exists with the bladder, the 
vagina, or externally, admit of less direct recognition during life. But 

• Londoti Hosp. Mus., A. e. 78. Imperforate antis, and hypertrophied cjoccyx ; 
in a child, three days after birth. Mr. McCarthy found that the coccyx reached 
nearly to the symphysis pubis ; he removed a portion, but as there was no appc^ar^ 
ance of the rectum, colotomy was performed in the loft inguinal rt^gion, — the sig- 
moid flexure ©f the colon being opened. The child lived until the sixteenth day 
after the operation. P.-M. examination showed that tlie rectum terminates in a 
oul-de-aac above the recto- vesical fascia, and therefore out of reach for any safe 
np^ration. 
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the discharge of feculent fluid through the urethra, the vagina, or an 
external fistulous opening, will be severally diagnostic of these mal- 
formations* In the latter state, the situation of the opening varies in 
the two sexes. In the male, the fistulous opening may be in the 
perineum just behind the scrotum, in the scrotal raphe, or anterior to 
the scrotum. In the female, it occurs in the perineum close to the 
vagina, or at the posterior commissure of the vulva. In both sexes, 
and in all these situations — vesical, vaginal, and perineal — the vent is 
insufficient and defalcation more or less difficult. Hence, constipation 
*and intestinal dilatation ensues, especially as the feaces acquire con- 
sistency, and sooner or latter life becomes endangered. 

All the foregoing malformations seem to occur more commonly in 
male c»hildron than in female. Thus, of 100 cases collected by Mr. 
Curling, C8 were males and 32 females. But of 100 cases recorded by 
M. Bouisson, 53 were females, and 47 males. So, therefore, the 
liability of sex is doubtful. 

Treat7nent . — Operative interference is necessary or becon^s neces- 
sary to preserve life, in consequence of the anal or rectal obstruction ; 
or to remove a wretched and disgusting infirmity, in the cases of 
fistulous communication, vesical or vaginal, or of an external perineal 
opening. The principle of operation is to remove the obstruction by 
the formation of an anal opening in the situation of the natural anus, 
— the establishment of an artificial anus in the natural situation ; or by 
the enlargement of a fistulous communication at some distance off; sub- 
stitute procedures being, an artificial anus in the left iliac region or the 
left lumbar region, respectively, by LittriVs or Amussat’s operations. 

Imperforate AnuSy as a simply menibranow obstruction, may bo 
easily remedied. The intcygnnient over the seat of the termination of the 
rectum is usually so thin that the meconium can be distinguished by 
the dark-blue or black colour of the skin ; and bulging becomes 
plainly visible when the child cries. A central crucial incision should 
be made with a sharp-pointed bistoury, and the four angles of tho 
integument excised. The aperture must then be maintained by the 
introduction of an oiled tent or the passage of a bougie daily, until 
the anus is fully established, which seldom requires more than a week. 

Deficimicy 'of the rectum^ coexisting with imperforate anus, should 
be managed on the same principle. An incision is made at the site of 
the anus, exactly in the middle line ; and then the dissection must be 
prolonged cautiously towards the coccyx, extending to the depth of an 
inch and a quarter. The closed ternnnation of tho bowel may thus 
be reached, or in tho course of a few hours it comes into view, being 
forced down by the infant’s crying. When reached, the bowel must 
be opened freely with the bistoury, then drawn down to the external 
wound, and there attached by sutures. After this procedure, the same 
precaution will be raquisite as before, in order to see that the anus 
shall become permanently established ; a bougie should be passed occa- 
sionally for several weeks. In the event of a failure to reach the 
bowel, colotomy must be performed, in the left iliac region. 

Imp& nf ^ ra t e. xeGtUim — the anus opening into a cul-de-sac~necessitates 
similar, ^era^^^ interference. By dilating the cul-de-sac with a 
sponge- tent, for a few hours, the seat of operation is reifdered more 
perceptible. Then, on introducing the finger into the anal cul-de-^b 0 ^ 
if the obstruction is membranous, the termination of the dlstexided 
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rectum can be distinctly felt as a thin septum under the point of the 
finger: This may be opened by an exploratory puncture with a grooved 
needle or fine trocar, and if meconium fluid or gas escape, a free 
aperture should, be made with a sharp-pointed bistoury,^ . If the dis- 
tended end of the bowel cannot be felt, the anal cul-de-sac should be 
enlarged by an incision, carried towards the coccyx, so as to dividj 
the posterior wall of the sac ; and search made in this direction to the 
depth of an inch and a half or two inches from the anus. Failing to 
reach the bowel, further operation should be abandoned, and colotomy, 
in, the left iliac region, resorted to. 

Rectal comrmmicatiom with the bladder, vagina, or perineum — co- 
existing with imperforate anus — may require operative interference, 
eventually, to preserve life, as constipation and intestinal dilatation 
supervene ; and in any such case, interference will be justifiable' to 
relieve and render tolerable tlae otherwise wretched state of existence. 

In the case of a communication with the bladder^ the opening is 
situated <it the neck of the bladder, or more commonly at the anterior 
part of tha prostatic portion of the urethra ; it is not usually direct,' 
but through the medium of a narrow channel, and is always small and 
insuflicient. But the urethral aperture appears to be usually of a 
valvular character, so that, although fmces can pass into the urinary 
canal, the urine is uiftible to enter the rectum. The same operation 
should bo performed as in the condition of imperforate anus coupled 
with deficiency of the rectum. Amussat, in 1835, first proposed that 
the end of the bowel should bo brought down and secured to the 
integumental wound at the site of the anus ; a proceeding much 
advocated by Dieffenbach, A passage lined with mucous membrane 
is thus made for the escape of the fmces, and the liability of feculent 
extravasation ayerted, and its consequences, diffuse cellulitis and 
peritonitis. Colotomy must be had recourse to, when the bowel is 
seated at a depth beyond an inch and a half to two inches. 

Rectal communication with the vagina^ or a fistulous opening in the 
perlnetmi^ may be remedied by either of two operative procedures — en- 
largement of the original outlet, or the formation of a new anus at the 
natural site, and closure of the abnormal anus. 

R,ecto-vaginal communication has been cured in both ways. BJn- 
largement of the original outlet, first suggested by Vicq-d’Azyr, is 
effected by division of the posterior wall of the vagina and the 
perineum as far as the coccyx^ and retaining a cannula in the bowel. 
A similar operation was performed by Dr. Barton, of Philadelphis, 
and another by Dr. Parish, of the same city. In one case, the infant 
was aged nine months ; in the other, fifteen months. To establish a 
new passage at the natural site, a curved director or sound should be 
passed through the vaginal opening into the bowel, with its point directed 
to the site of the anus ; this is then cut upon in the middle line, the 
incision being carried backwards towards the coccyx. A free opening 
having thus been made in the bowel, it is brought down and secured 
by sutures to the margin of the integumental wound. Dilatation 
must subsequently be maintained. Closure of the abnormal com- 
municatioi^ with the vagina may take place spontaneously ; as in a 
case operated on by Dr. Sharpless, of Philadelphia, where the opening 
closed two months after the substitution of the operation-anus. 
Generally, it will be necessary to assist contraction and closure by 
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touching* the edges with the actual cautery ; or, if the opening be 
large, the edges must be pared and brought together by sutures. After 
either procedure, the bowels should bo kept at rest by opiates, for 
several days, until closure has taken place. 

Recto-perineaZ communication, as the third variety of imperforate 
anus, has also been treated successfully by both modes of operation. 
Enlargement of the original outlet is performed by an incision towards, 
the coccyx, and the application of sutures. The results of tliis pro- 
cedure were quite satisfactory in two cases operated on by M. Goyrand ; 
one a male infant, six months old, in whom, at the age of sixteen 
years, defeecation was free and the power of retention complete, even 
when the motions were lax; the other a female, aged eleven months. ^ 
Equally satisfactory results have been obtained by Mr. Gowlland and 
by Mr. Curling, in a male and a female infant respectively. The 
formation of a new anus at the natural site has proved successful in 
the hands of M. Guillon and others. Hut enlargement of the original 
outlet will be preferable in all cases where the opening is sufficiently 
near the site of the natural anus; this is generally the conejition in the 
female, and sometimes in the male. When, however, the opening is 
situated beneath the penis, or in the scrotal raphe, the other operative 
procedure must be resorted to. 

The general result of unrelieved and long-cotitinued rectal obstruc- 
tion is well shown in a case of imperforate anus with recto-vaginal 
fistula, operated on by Mr. Lane ; the child being four and a half years 
old. The bowel was opened at the anus, and the septum between the 
two apertures was divided. Death ensued in twenty-three days. The 
continual strain upon the rectum had produced distension to a size 
almost incredible ; the rectum and sigmoid flexure of the colon formed 
an immense reservoir capable of bolding five pintg of fluid, which 
occupied the pelvis, the hypogastric, both iliac, and part of the um- 
bilical regions, displacing the viscera upwards aad diminishing the 
cavity of the thorax. 

Functional Disokders of the Rectum and Anus. 

Under this head may be conveniently noticed certain functional 
disorders, which arc unaccompanied with any apparent structural con- 
dition of disease of the part affected, whether the Rectum or Anus. 
Such are Atony of the Rectum ; Irritable Rectum or Sphincter ; 
Neuralgia of the Rectum, or of the Anus ; Pruritus Ani. 

Atony of the licctuni , — In paraplegia the retentive powers of the 
rectum and of the sphincter are both lost ; but the tonic muscular 
power of the rectum may itself be deficient, rendering the bowel 
incapable of thoroughly expelling its contents. FoDcal accumulations 
are apt to form. Thi^^ occurs in habitual rectal constipation ; a state 
in which the feeces are transmitted through the colon into the rectum, 
but there lodge. 

Besides the ordinary symptoms of constipation, there is also a 
sense of fulness and weight in the rectum, and severe bearing-down 
pains occasionally. A mucous discharge, resulting from constant 
irritation, may bring away a little feculent matter from the surface of 
the mass, and simulate diarrhena. 

The cause of this aionic condition is usually the too frequent and 
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copious use of enemata, a practice more common on the Continent 
than in this country. French ladies are, I believe,, especially subject 
to the complaint, through the prevalent custom with them more par- 
ticularly of neglecting the calls of Nature, and then seeking relief by 
lavements. It occurs also among the enfeebled by age. 

The treatment of fnecal accumulation in the rectum should be chiefly 
mechanical. Impacted and indurated fceces may be broken up and 
scooped out, by means of a lithotomy-scoop or a dessert-spoon. In- 
jections, in the first instance, have but little effect in dissolving the 
mass, and generally return immediately ; after extraction of the larger 
lamps, the remainder can be thus removed,^ and the bowel washed out. 

Irritable Rectum. — In this functional condition of the rectum, there 
is frequent and urgent desire to defoecate ; analogous to the finequent 
and urgent desire to micturate, as denoting irritability of the urinary 
bladder. And the analogy between these two affections holds good 
still further, in the common cause of rectal irritability being an un- 
healthy and irritating state of the fmees, in consequence of gastro- 
intestinal derangements ; just as vesical irritability depends frequently 
on morbid conditions of the urine. Both affections also depend often 
on morbid states of the nervous system, and aro much influenced by 
the attention being directed to the part. Various diseases also of the 
bowel give rise to itj^ irritability, and in particular, ulcer of the 
rectum ; but the irritability is not then purely functional. 

The treatment of rectal irritability must have reference to these 
diverse causes — whether the state of the alvine evacuations, or of the 
nervous system, or the associated diseases of the rectum. 

Opiate suppositories are most effectual in restraining the distressing 
inconvenience of an irritable rectum. 

Irritability of the sphincter alone is sometimes met with, unaccom- 
panied by any Apparent disease of the part. It occurs usually in 
hysterical females. Pain and diflSculty in def location ar-e experienced, 
owing to spasmodic contraction of the sphincter, resisting the expul- 
sive power of the bowel ; and when the finger is forced in, it is tightly 
grasped by the muscle as if girt by a cord. In old-standing irritability, 
the muscle often becomes hypertrophied, encircling the finger like a 
thick unyielding ring. 

The treatment of this affection consists in mild laxative aperients to 
insure soft motions, and sedative applications. An ointment contain- 
ing chloroform, opium, or belladonna should be used by means of a 
grooved bougie ; so that some %i the sedative shall reach the mucous 
/membrane lining the internal sphincter, which is also occasionally 
affected. The simple introduction of a bougie appears to afford great 
relief, when resistance to the evacuation of ficces is considerable. In 
f)hstinate cases, and especially when the sphincter has become hyper- 
trophied, a slight incision into the muscle will psually give relief. It 
should be done on one side, towards the ischium. Constitutional 
treatment, as in other hysterical affections, must be attended to ; but 
often, after having failed in every way to overcome this troublesome 
complaint, it ceases spontaneously. 

Neii/ralgia of the Becimn. — IJnlike irritability, this complaint is 
essentially a painful affection of the rectum, and always unaccompanied 
by any discoverable disease of the part. The character of the pain is 
neuralgic, in its being intensely severe, and not excited or aggravated 
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by the action of the bowels or by pressure. But it is not so distinctly 
paroxysmbl, coming suddenly and after a while disappearing; it is 
singularly persistent, although varying in intensity at different times ; 
and may continue for years. The pain does not seem referable to any 
particular spot, extending perhaps up one side of the bowel, as a dull 
aching pain. Neuralgia of the rectum occurs chiefly in females. 

No trGat7nent can be designated curative. Sedative applications 
have some influence in allaying the pain ; opiate suppositories in par- 
ticular, or the belladonna ointment introduced by a bougie. Consti- 
tutional treatment should not be neglected ; colchicum and bicarbonate 
of potash may prove beneficial in a gouty diathesis ; or quinine and 
iron in persons debilitated and worn down by suft'ering. 

Pryfiritm A/ii . — Itching at the anus, unconnected with any diseased 
state of the part, is symptomatic of various causative conditions. 
Itectal constipation, ascarides, congestion of the mucous membrane, 
not distinctly haemorrhoidal, and other disorders of the bowel, are 
common causes; or over eating and drinking, and especially the 
indulgence of some particular taste, as for salmon or champagVie. The 
complaint may bo sympathetic ; as of chronic enlargement <rf the pros- 
tate, or of some uterine or ovarian irritation. Constitutional causes are 
also not uncommon ; as suppressed gout, or an excitable state of the 
nervous system, induced perhaps by overwork and anxiety, or exces- 
sive smoking. Anal itching and irritation are usually more intolerable 
at night, depriving the patient of sleep ; it is frequently provoked 
during the day by sitting long upright. Scratching or rubbing the 
part only aggravates the suffering, and results in excoriation, or the 
production of a peculiar dry, harsh, and leathery state of the skin, 
easily disposed to crack. 

Treatment of this affection consists in removing any exciting cause, 
and using sedative applications. Hence, it will be imperative to regu- 
late the bowels, and avoid any stimulating condiment, food or drink ; 
or the removal of ascarides may be indicated as the source of irrita- 
tion ; and in any case, absolute cleanliness must be enjoined. As a 
sympathetic affection, the treatment of anal itching will be that of the 
organic disease, which is the distant source of irritation. And any 
constitutional bause, as a gouty condition, must be met by appropriate 
remedies. But a tonic plan of treatment will be requisite when the 
complaint seems to be more purely neurotic; iron and quinine, arsenic, 
or strychnine, may then be given with marked advantage ; and the 
bromide of potassium with hydrate of cKloral is extolled by Mr. Ailing- 
ham, as a hypnotic, to be taken at bed-time. Of topical applications, 
the liquor opii sodativus, chloroform ointment or vapour, will often 
afford relief. The latter may be applied by pouring a little chloroform 
into a wine-glass, which is held to the anus. Mr. Curling highly 
recommends a lotii^/ composed of a drachm of the sulphuret of 
potassium and eight ounces of lime-water; the infusion of tobacco, 
with five grains of borax to the ounce, is also very efficacious. In 
chronic cases, astringent lotions are often beneficial ; as lotions of 
alum, tannin, or the muriated tincture of iron. Counter-irritation I 
have found to be singularly remedial, when the anal itching depends 
on ovarian irritation ; a blister applied over the iliac region, on the 
tender side, has not unfrequently acted as a charm, all other treatment 
having been quite ineffectual. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

INJURIES OP THE BLADDER URINARY DEPOSITS AND CALCULI STONE IN 

THE BLADDER LJTHOTOMY AND LITIIOTRITY. 

The Genito-Urinary Organs comprise the kidneys, ureters, bladder, 
prostate gland, urethra, penis, scrotum, and testis, — in the ma<Je ; the 
uterus and ovaries, the vagina and vulva, — the organs of generation in 
the female. Of these organs the kidney, in respect to its diseiases, falls 
witfiin the allotted province of Medicine, and incidental notice only 
will be taken of the ureter in this work. But the Student in Surgery 
must equally study diseases of the kidney as part of the pathology 
of the uriilary system. 

Surgical Anatomy op the Bladder, Prostate Gland, and Urethra. 

The Bladder, Prbstate Gland, and Urethra are so often the 
scene of various operative procedureSj that a Surgical view of the 
Anatomy of these Organs — as to their structure, position, and re- 
lative connections — will advantageously lead the Student to a clearer 
and more correct apprehension of the diagnosis and treatment of their 
injuries and diseases. To the Practitioner also, such an introduction 
to this subject may prove serviceable for reference to that anatomical 
knowledge, wh^ph ho must carry with him in the practice of this 
department of Surgery. 

Urinary Bladder. — Striiofwe, — The bladder is a musculo-mem- 
branous bag or sac, and is richly endowed with blood-vessels, lymphatics, 
and nerves — sympathetic and spinal. Situated in the pelvic cavity, but 
during childhood partly in the abdomen, this organ is placed behind 
the pubes and triangular ligament, in front of the rectum or of the 
uterus and vagina, which in the female separate the bladder from 
the bowel. This hollow organ communicates with the ureters and 
the urethra, its physiological function being that of a reservoir for the 
urine, which, as secreted by th^ kidneys, is received through tlie ureters 
and retained, until from time to time convenience may permit of the 
voluntary discharge of that fluid through the urethral canal. 

I proceed to a more detailed description of the organ and its 
relations, as thus defined. 

The bladder may be regarded as essentially a hollow expansion of 
mucous membrane continuous with that of the* ureters behind and the 
urethra in front; the external surface of this sac is overlaid with 
bands of muscular fibres^ the unstripped and involuntary variety, dis- 
posed in figure-of-eight spiral loops, vertically, obliquely, and hori- 
zontally ; ♦ springing, for the most part, from the neck of the bladder — 

* Original Dissections by J. Bell Pettigrew, Museum Koy. Coll, of Surgeons, 
Eng., and same authority, “On the Muscular Arrangement of the Bladder and 
Urethra,” etc., “ Phil. Traus.,” 18G7. 
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to be presently noticed — these muscular bands are then entwined over 
and aroupd the organ, leaving intervals of mucous membrane un- 
covered ; ' a layer of cellular tissue intervenes between the two, this 
submucous texture containing an abundance of the finely coiled fibres 
of elastic tissue. The muscular arrangement forms the ‘‘ detrusor 
urinee ” muscle, and a marked band around the nock of the bladder is 


Fig. 849.*^ 



named “ sphincter vesiem.’' Blood-^vessels are plentifully supplied to 
the bladder, and have the following distribution : — The internal iliac 
artery, from its anterior division, gives off the superior and inferior 
vesical branches (Fig. 849), and in the female the uteHne arteries also, 
all of which ramify and terminate in the cellular texture and mucous 
H membrane ; the veins form large plexuses^ situated chiefly at the neck, 


Side view of Pelvis, ii^ Female ; showing (hypogastric) internal iliac artery. — 
V, blonder ; X7, uterus ; o, ovary ; t, trumpet-shaped end of fallopian tube ; n, rectum ; 
u, rouii^d ligament of uterus. 1. Abdominal aorta. 2. Trunk of inferior meson terio 
artery, Common iliac artery. 4. Middle sacral artery. 5. Internal iliac 

artery. i>. artery, or obliterated hypogastric. 7. Vesical arteries coming 

off fmm the hypogastric artery. 8. Obturator artery. 9. Middle hsamor- 

rhoidal artery, lo. artery. 11. Vaginal artery. 12. Ilio-lumbar artery. 

13. Lateral sacral ar^^^y Gluteal artery. 15. Sciatic artery. Internal 

pudic artery. artery. 18. Circumflex iliac artery. 19. Epigas- 

tric artery. isU. X branch of the epigastric. 21. Anastomotic branch of the 
pubic and obturator. ^ A. Jamain.) 
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sides, and base of the bladder, and, terminating in the internal iliac 
veins, are accompanied in their course by lymphatic vessels^ which enter 
lymphatic glands around* the internal iliac artery, and thence proceed 
upwards to the lumbar glands. Nerves are supplied in equal abun- 
dance. They proceed partly from the fourth nerve, or sometimes the 
third nerve of the sacral plexus^ — itself derived from the spinal cord, and 
these spmal nerves are distributed to the base and neck of the bladder ; 
but the hypogastric plexus from the great sympathetic cords (Fig. 850) — 
a plexus situated beWeen the common iliac arteries — supplies two 
large prolongations which descend into the pelvis, one on either side, 
to form two lateral pelvic plexuses, which communicate with a few 
offsets from the first or two 
first ganglia in the sacral 
cord of the sympathetic ; 
and these pelvic phixiises, 
expanding over the sides of 
the bladder and rectum, or 
vagina, «,re distributed to 
the upper^ portion and re- 
maining part of the organ, 
not supplied from the sacral 
plexus. Both sets of nerves 
— -spinal and sympathetic — 
communicate in the pelvic 
plexuses ; and the sacral 
nerves, third and fourth, 
on either side, contribute 
branches thereto, aided by a 
filament or two from the 
second sacral n^ve. Many 
ganglia are interspersed in 
each plexus, thus consti- 
tuted, particularly at the 
junctions of the spinal and 
sympathetic nerves. The 
filaments from either plexus 
pass along and accompany the branches of the internal iliac artery, given 
off to the bladder, as already mentioned. The muscular bands, blood- 
vessels, lymphatics, nerves, and cellular texture, together form a second 
coat,^oyerlying the ‘‘mucous <^at ; while, externally, this “muscular 
coat’’ is partially invested with the peritoneum, forming the “peri- 
toneal or serous coat,” which, however, extends over only the posterior 
half of the bladder, being reflected so as to leave the anterior half of 
the organ uncovered, or free of this investment. 

Ligamento^is Connections . — The p&ritoneum covering the front of 
the rectum — or uterus, in the female — is reflected backwards over the 

m 

* Side view of Pelvis, in Female; showing hypogastric plexus of nerves. 

A, uterus enlarged by gestatum; ii, vagina; c, bladder; n, rectum; a, sacral 
plexus. 1. Nerve from renal plexus to ovary and uterus. 2. Splanchnic nerve- 
left. 3. Splanchnic nerve— right. 4. Plexus formed by these nerves. 5. Sacral 
^nglion. 6. Great sympathetic nerve. 7. Uterine nerves. 8. Vcsico-uterine 
1 froni f acral plexus. 9. Anastomosis of sacral plexus with hypogastric plexus. 

10. Fourth sacral nerve, giving branches to hypogastric plexus and to pelvic 
Viscera. (From A. Jamain.) ^ 


Fiq. 850.* 
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posterior part of the under surface or base of the bladder, forming 
the recto-vesical pouch or cul-de-sac^ in that situation ; thence carving 
upwards and forwards over the posterior surface and adjoining part of 
each side of the bladder to gain the summit, it is again reflected to 
either side of the pelvis ; and lastly, from opposite the back of the 
pubes to the wall of the abdomen. These peritoneal reflections are 
named f<dse lUjamenis of the bladder, and are five in number. The 
portions of peritoneum extending from the back of the pelvis to 
the bladder, and which bound the recto-vesical pouch, form two p<}s^ 
tenor false ligaments ; the lateral reflections, extending from the sides 
of the bladder, to the pelvis, form two lateral false ligaments ; and the 
superior reflection gives rise to the superior or suspensory false liga- 
ment. ^But all these so-called ligaments represent One continued 
reflection of the peritoneum, as conducted apparently by the course of 
the internal iliac arteries, and their continuation, the obliterated hypo- 
gastric arteries in the adult. Guided by these vessels, and, it may be 
said, by the ureters, the peritoneum passes forwards along the sides 
of the middle portion of the rectum to the under surface^ of the 
bladder, thence up its sides to the summit, and so to the * abdominal 
wall. In the latter situation, the obliterated urachus^ a fibro-cellular 
cord, passes from the top of the bladder, in the interval between the 
two hypogastrics ; and with them reflecting the peritoneum upwards, 
these three cords ascend along the linea alba to the umbilicus. The 
true ligaments of the bladder are prostatic portions of the recto- vesical 
fascia, on either side of the pelvis ; four such portions of this fascia, or 
ligaments, being recognized : two anterior, in front of the prostate, 
and two lateral, at the sides of that body. Their derivation from the 
recto-vesical fascia, and their attachments as ligaments of the bladder, 
may be traced from tho. pelvic fascia- This fascia descends from the brim 
of the pelvis, and covering the upper part of the obturator internus 
muscle, as far as a white line extending between the body of the pubes 
and the spine of the ischium — the fascial origin of the levator ani 
muscle — the fascia there sjAits into two layers. One layer, being con- 
tinued downwards over the lower part of the obturator muscle, is 
thence named the ohtnrator fascia ; the other layer, inclining inwards 
and downwards from the white line, jmsses as a broad expansion, over 
the upper surface of the levator ani muscle, to the side of the rectum, 
bladder, and prostate, thus acquiring the name of the recto-vesical 
fascia. This visceral layer of the pelvic fascia assumes ligamentous 
connections in the middle line. Attacked to the back of the body of 
the pubes, just internal to the pubic origin of the levator ani muscle, 
the fascia, on cither side of the pelvis, passes backwards, in front of 
the prostate, to the neck and adjoining part of the bladder, in the 
shape of two roundish, strong white bands, a right and a left, forming 
two anterior true ligaments; while another portion of the fascia, 
broader and thinner, passing back on the side of the prostate, to the 
neck and side of the bladder, forms two lateral true ligaments- The 
anterior true ligaments, therefore, are better defined ; and between the 
two is a cellular interval, in which lies the dorsal vein of the penis, ,or 
clitoris in the female. These bands of the fascia cover in the anterior 
fibres of the levator ani — the levatores prostatm — which are spread over 
the prostate, here closing the outlet of the pelvis ; a continuation from 
the lateral bands completely ensheaths the prostate, as a capsule^ an 
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offset of whicli passing backwards encases the vesicnlco seminales ; and 
the rectal portion of the fascia, from either side, passei^ inwards 
between the bladder and bowel, ensheathing the roctura and supporting 
the bladder ; but in its prolongations backwards on these viscera the 
fascia gradually becomes mere cellular membrane, and is lost in the 


Fig. 851* 



thin pelvic fascia over the front of the sacrum and pyriform muscle, 
where the vessels and nerves perforate it to roach the bladder. 

The outlet of the is closed in by the recto-vesical fascise of 

oj>posite sides, which, like the levatores ani mhscles, form a partition, 


* Side view of Pelvis, in Male. — 1, 

4, 5. Uretlira. 4. Ouhde-sac of bulb. a. Jii'ossa r 
penis, 8. Verumontauum, or caput Grallinamnis 

TO i: i _ 1 . . 


Diadfler. 2. Ureter. 3. Neck of blnddor. 
5. Fossa naviculuris. G. Bulb. 7. Gians 
lallinaginis. 9. Prostate. 10. Wilson’s 


penis, 8. Verumontauum, or caput Gallinaginis. 0, 0. Prostate. 10. Wilson’s 
muscle. 12. Pubo- vesical ligament. (’The last two are not recognized now ) 11 

inangular ligament of urethra. 13. Corpus cavernosum. 14. Suspensory ligament 

Sphincter ani. 17. External longitudinal muscular 
Seminal vesicle, a, internal iliac artery; b, b, 
middle haDmorrhoidal arteries ; s, sacrum. (After Blaudiu.) 
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concave above, convex below; this, however, is perforated by the 
rectum aiid prostate, both of which derive sheaths from the membrane 
in their passage through it. In t\\e female^ the recto- vesical fascia has 
the same arrangement, except that besides the rectum, the vagina, 
instead of the prostate, perforates and is ensheathed by it. By means 
of the enshcathing prolongations of this membrane, and the corre- 
sponding attachments of the subjacent levatores ani muscles, the pelvic 
viscera are slung in the cavity of the pelvis, with an easy mobility 
upwards and downwards. As the musculo-mcmbranous floor rises or 
<loscends, these viscera arc drawn upwards, or tend to protrude towards 
the outlet of the pelvis in the j)erinenm. 

The rclaiions of the bladder to surrounding parts are surgically very 
imijort^nt. 

The anterior surface of the bladder, entirely free of peritoneum, is 
situated behind the body and symphysis of the pnlx3S, and the tri- 
angular ligament in the pubic arch. (h^ig. 851*) This latter relation 
of the bladder corresponds to the anterior half of the perineum, in 
front of the anus ; or, in the female, to that smaller part of the vulva 
which extends between the clitoris and the orifice of tlie urethra. 
Above the pubes, the bladder, when distended, rises to the lower part 
of the abdominal wall. At the lowest part of the anterior surface of 
the bladder, a narrow funnel-shaped portion, named the cervix or neck^ 
is surrounded by the prostate gland, a body about the size and shape 
of a horse-chcvstnut, which transmits the first or prosjbatic portion of 
the urethral canal ; and the prostate, thus standing in front of this 
part of the bladder, intervenes between this organ and the lower part 
of the triangular ligament. 

The hase^ or mferior fwulus^ the largest and most dependent portion 
of the bladder, is directed downwards, and inclined backwards accord- 
ing to the degree of distension ; it rests upon the rectum, its second 
portion, the vesiculoo seminales and vasa deferentia intervening, and 
further back, the recto- vesical pouch of the peritoneum. This cul-de^ 
me, broad behind in the interval between the iliac arteries on either 
side of the rectum, narrows forwards, and is tucked, as it were, under 
the bladder. In front is a triangular space, where the base of tlie 
bladder lies free of peritoneum, and attaclied to the rectum by the 
recto-vesical fasciae ; the apex of this space touches the prostate, its 
base behind is limited by the peritoneal pouch, and the sides are 
bounded by the vasa deferentia, and the seminal vesicles outside these 
tubes, as both converge forwards to entfr the prostate gland. In this 
space the bladder is punctured per to relieve retention of urine. 

Usually, the rccto-^venical pouch of peritoneum extends forwards to a 
point corrcvsponding to about one inch and a half fram the tip of the 
coccyx, or ^hoxxi four inches distant from the anus; sometimes, howeverj 
the pouch reaches forwards to the prostate, leaving no triangular space 
uncovered at the base of the bladder. In the female, the base of the 
bladder rests upon the anterior wall of the vagina, and further back on 
the lower part of the uterus, these organs being placed between th© 
bladder and rectum. The utero-vesical pouch of peritoneum extends 
forwards only as far as between the uterus and bladder, leaving th© 
vagina uncovered and adherent to the bladder at the fore part,of its base. 

The posterior surface of the bladder is in contact with the rectum, 
or, in the female, with the uterus ; but this sui'face of the bladder is 
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covered entirely by tbe peritoneum, reflected upwards from *the rectal 
or uterine cuUde-sac. (Fig. 852.) 

The sides of the bladder are each crossed obliquely from behind by 
the cord of the obliterated hypogastric artery, passing forwards and 
upwards to the summit of the organ. Behind and above this cord, the 
peritoneal investment of the posterior surface is prolonged forwards 
•over the sides of the bladder; but in front of the cord, which reflects 
the peritoneum, the sides are uncovered, being, however, here supported 
by an expansion of the recto-vesical fascia. This otherwise uncovered 
portion of the bladder, on either 

side, is in immediate relation to Fig. 852.* 

the ureter^ which transmits the 
urine from the kidneys into the 
bladder, /and the vas deferens or 
excretory duct of the testis. 

The ureter, a tube like a white 
band, having descended into the 
pelvis acrqps the common or the 
external iliac artery, it curves 
downwards, forwards, and in- 
wards in the posterior vesical 
ligament, arching hel&ia the ob- 
literated hypogastric artery, to 
gain the lateral aspect of tbe 
base of the bladder, which it 
enters about two inches and a 
•half from the prostate gland, 
and rather less than that dis- 
tance from th^ ureter on the 
opposite side; the tubes pene- 
trate the coats of the bladder 
obliquely for nearly an inch, 
passing through the muscular coat and then between it and the 
mucous coat, to open upon the inner surface of the bladder by tw’o 
oblique slit-like apertures. The vas deferens, a small rpund cord-tube, 
one on each side, having entered the abdomen through the internal 
abdominal ring, this cord curves backwards and downwards on the 
side of the bladder, to near its posterior surface; then, crossing the 
hypogastric artery and the ureter on the inner side of that tube, the 
cord turns forwards along the base of the bladder, lying to the inner 
side of the seminal vesicle, where, becoming enlarged and sacculated, 
the vas deferens enters tlie base of the prostate gland, there joining 
with the duct of the seminal vesicle to form the common ejaculatory 
duct. The vesiculm seminales^ one on each side, are narrow, club- 
shaped, sacculated bodies, the large end being directed backwards, and 
extending to about two arid a half inches in length. Consisting of a 
convoluted tube, encased in an offset of the prostatic portion of the 
recto-vesical fascia, each vesicle lies on the outer side of the vas 
deferens, and converges from behind forwards to the prostate. 

* Side idew of Pelvis, in Female; showing viscera laid open. — 1. Sacrum. 
2. Rectum. 3. Recto- vaginal pouch of peritoneum. 4. Vagina. 5. Bladder. 
€. Common iliac arte ry. 7. Common iliac vein. 8. Fibro-cartilage of symphysis 
pubis. (From A. Janmin.) 
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In the^ female, the ureters pass along the sides of the cervix uteri 
and upper part of the vagina to reach the bladder ; and the vasa 
deferentia, vesiculfe seminales, and prostate gland are absent. 

The summit or superior fundus of the bladder, covered behind by 
peritoneum, is free in front, where that membrane is reflected upwards 
to the abdominal wall by the three cords already mentioned, namely, 
the two obliterated hypogastric arteries, and the urachus in an interval 
between them ; this anterior and uncovered portion of the summit 
looks towards the .abdominal wall above the pubes. Here the bladder 
can be ])nnctured without wounding the peritoneum. Convolutions of 
the small intestine rest upon the top of the bladder, and sink down 
behind^its posterior surface into the peritoneal pouch, — recto- vesical, or 
utero- vesi cal , cul-de-sac. 

Internal Surface of the JUadder. — The inner surface of the mucous 
coat of the bladder presents certain characters worthy of notice, and 
some peculiarities which mark the interior. 

The mucous membrane is soft and smooth, and of a pale rose 
colour ; it is studded witli minute follicles, most numerous near the 
neck of the bladder, and the whole surface is covered with a spheroidal 
epithelium. The vesical mucus has, it is said, an alkaline reaction, 
and contains alkaline and earthy phosphates. The membrane — having 
these characters — is loosely attached to the muscular coat by means of 
the subcellular layer ; so that when the bladder is em])ty, the surface 
generally is thrown into small internal folds or wrinkles, and when 
distcuuled, there is some tendency to protrusion in the intervals of the 
muscular bands — thus, perhaps, giving rise to sacculation oi the bladder. 

The inf crior fundus is the most capacious and dependent part of thu 
bladder; in front, it presents a small triangular space, — the trigone 
vesical ; situated immediately behind the orifice of the urethra, the 
apex of tills space is directed forwards to that orifice, and the base is a 
transverse line slightly curved forwards, between the orifices of the 
two ureters, which form the posterior angles of the space ; while the 
sides are markcid by two linear ridges passing obliquely backwards 
and outwards from the urethra to the ur()ters, and which correspond 
to two small fasciculi of muscular fibres, — the muscles of the ureters 
lying under the mucous membrane. Those muscles arise from behind 
the middle lobe of the prostate, and pass to the oblique slit-like open- 
ings of the ureters ; they may, therefore, so act upon these openings, 
as to maintain tlieir obliquity and thus prevent any reflux of urine into 
the tubes; or, by drawing their apertures downwards, may facilitate 
the flow of urine into the bladder. The trigone — having the boun- 
daries alre.ady noticed — corresponds to the triangular space at the base 
of the bladder, which lies between the prostate in front, and the peri- 
toneal pouch behind, boundt^d laterally by the vasa deferentia and 
vesiculflo scminales ; but the triangular space within the bladder is of 
even moi'o limited extent, measuring from the apex backwards about 
one inch and a half, and between the two posterior angles — at the 
orifices of the ureters — from that to two inches transversely. The sur- 
face of this space is smooth, the mucous membrane being somewhat 
thinner than elsewhere, and adherent to the subjacent texture ; thus 
never presenting any little folds, even in an empty state of tlie bladder. 
But this area in the inferior fundus is the most sensitive portion of the 
whole interior. In front of the apex of the trigone a small transverse 
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prominence appears — the iivula vesicm ^ — formed by a thickening of tlio 
submucons tissue; this elevation is placed jast before the middle lobe 
of the prostate, and projecting from below into the urethral orifice, it 
partly closes the aperture ; and is sometimes continued forwards as a 
slighter elevation on the floor of the prostatic portion of the urethra. 
Adjoining the orifice of the urcthm, the bladder becomes narrowed 
into a funnel-shaped portion — the cervix or neck — within which the 
mucous membrane is disposed in longitudinal folds. In the female the 
trigone is a smaller space, the muscles of the ureters are less developed, 
and the uvula is indistinct. 

tSize^ Shajie^ Position^ and Itelations of the Bladder^ as altered hy the 
State of Distension. — Tlie surgical anatomy of the bladder varies in 
'Certain important particulars, according to the state of collapse^or dis- 
tension of this organ. When entirely erttjdy, after the complete 
evacuation of urine, it is reduced to its minimum size, and it then has 
the shape of a triangular sac, flattened in front and behind ; its base is 
directed. down wards, resting on the rectum, and the apt^x roaches up- 
wards to behind the symphysis pubis, so that tlie sac lies against the 
triangular Tigament, and is sunk down entirely within the cavity of tho 
pelvis. When vuiderafely distended — as was supposed in describing 
the relations of tho bladder — this sac assumes a circular form, with tho 
corresponding dimensif^ns of about three inches in width and five inches 
in length, — the organ holding about a pint; but its axis remains nearly 
vortical, and it is still contained within the ])elvis cavity. When fully 
distended, the bladder ac(]uires an ovoidal or egg-shaped form, curved 
also somewhat, and compressed from behind forwards, thus becoming 
slightly concave in front and widened from side to side ; the organ has 
rotated on its transverse axis, the base being directed downwards and 
backwards on the rectum or vagina, and the summit looking upwards 
and forwards,— its long axis, therefore, inclining in an oblique line 
drawn from the coccyx to some point between the pubes and the um- 
bilicus ; the bladder rises in the direction of this lino, out of the pelvis, 
until its summit touches the wall of tlie abdomen above the pubes, in 
the hypogastric region, at a height varying according to the state of 
distension. This elevation of the bladder proceeds from the neck, 
which, owing to its true ligamentous attachments, and connection with 
the urethra, is a tolerably fixed point. The funnel-shaped outlet still 
remains the lowest portion in front, but it is elevated relatively to tho 
prostate ; the inferior fundus, also rising to a higher level, is relatively 
less dependent ; while externafly, tho peritoneal pouch recedes to some 
extent from the base, thus presenting a larger triangular sjiace against 
the rectum, and the summit of the bladder, in front of the superior 
peritoneal false ligament, is more exposed, or comes in contact with tho 
wall of the abdomen above the pubes. 

The age of the subject examined must not hS overlooked in noticing 
the relative anatomy of the bladder. 

In infancy and youth, the neck is the lowest portion of the bladder, 
— lower than the inferior fundus ; the prostate, in front, around this 
portion, is of much smaller size or rudimentary ; and the bladder lies 
partly in the cavity of the pelvis, but projecting upwards more or less 
above the brim into the hypogastric region. 

In old age, on the other hand, the inferior fundus is even more 
capacious and dependent than in the adult, and any enlargement of 
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the pTOst§;te will increase this proportionate difference ; so that if tho 
fingor be* introduced through the nock of the bladder, as in lithotomy, 
the fundus is felt inclining downwards, and as the prostate projects 
upwards, the finger must bo hooked downwards to reach tho fundus. 

In i\iO female, the prostate being absent, tbe inferior fundus is less 
relatively depcTidcnt below the neck of the bladder, but the capacity of 
the whole organ is pcrliaps larger than in tho male; and its width 
from side to side is greater tlian its height from base to summit, which 
is the longer diameter in tlic male subject. 

pROSTiVTio Gland. — lly an intimate association, both patliological 
and surgical, w'c arc led from tho anatomy of the bladder to consider 
the structiirc and relations of the prostate gland. We proceed there- 
fore tfi notice, successively, the situation, shajio, size, position, and 
relations of this organ ; then, its structure; and lastly, the prostatic 
portion of tlic urc tljra. 

The prostate, an organ peculiar to tho male subject, is a firm glan- 
dular body, fiittiiflr.d at tlic nock of the bladder, whicli it surrounds, and 
tile eommenca'inent of the urethra passes through it. This body is 
placed deep in tlio (cavity of the pelvis, and looking towarffs its outlet 
in tho perineum; it lies below the symphysis pubis by half an inch or 
more, and behind tlie triangular ligament at its lowe^st part. Standing 
in front of the ne(rk of the bladder, adjoiiiing its base, the prostate 
thence derives its name (Trpdurrrjfity to stand before) ; and beneath it 
rests on the middle jioriion of the rectum, just above the terminal 
portion, — about the depth of one inch and a half from the anus, 
where the bowel turns downwards to the anal aperture. Here, there- 
fore, the prostate is accessible from the surface in tbe perineum. 
The shape and size of this body resemble the form and dimensions 
of a horse-chestnut. Its f^hape is that, of a fraucj\tod cone, com- 
pressed from above downwards ; the base being turned backwLards to 
the bladder, and the blunt apex forwards to the triangular ligament 
and the membranous portion of tlie urethra. The anterior, or upper, 
surface — according to the posit.ion of the body- - is somewhat convex, 
and marked by a slight rnedia.n groove. The under surface is larger 
and flattened it also presents a median furcovv, thus indicating a 
division of the gland into two lateral lobes. The base of the prostate, 
its thickest part, is notched in the middle and under aspect of the 
gland ; and tliis posterior not(di rec(‘ives tho common ejaculatory 
ducts, above which, and in the interv!\l between the lateral lobes, is 
placed a small rounded or triangular portion of the gland, — tbe third 
or middle lolic^, transversely connecting the two lateral lobes, and 
which lies beneath the nock of the l>ladder, just behind tho uvula and 
the adjoining commencement of the urethra. Tho sides of the prostates 
are eonvc'x, and the apex is truncated. In respect to the size of this 
body, it varies so much according to tho age of the subject, that tho 
average dimensions must be taken as found in the adult. The 
measurements in tlirce different directions may thus be stated : from 
apex to base, one inch or ratlier longer; transversely at the base, its 
widest part, about one inch and a half; and in depth or thickness, 
about one inch or rather less. Consequently, an incision having an 
obliqne direction dovv^^Ynrds and outwards, from apex to tase, in the 
lateral part of the gland, will be tho longest section of 'which the pros- 
tate admits. But in infancy and youth, the gland is rudim(>utary or 
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of small size ; wliercas, after middle life and in old age, it maj undergo 
considerable enlargement* The weight of this body averf^es from 
half an ounce to an ounce ; but this, like its size, varies with the period 
of life, and in different individuals of the same age. 

The jpiiltum of the prosteato, or its attitude, must necessarily change, 
with the ])osition of the pelvis, — in the recumbent or the erect state of 
the body. When rcKnimhcnt, the pelvis lias that position in which a 
line drawn through the prostate, from apex to base, would be directed 
obliquely downwiirds and backwards ; the upper surface inclining 
backwards, and the lower surface somewhat forwards, the more so as 
tire pelvis is elevated ; and this corresponds with the position in which 
the prostate is generally submitted to surgical examination, or opera- 
tion, in connection witli the bladder. In the orei^t state of thtj body, 
the axial lino of the prostate falls from the oblique to nearly a hori- 
zontal direndion ; and when the* trunk is inclined forwards, so as to pre- 
sent the fnndamcnt ba(^kwards, the prostate, its under surface, turns 
with it in the latter direction,— thus eorrespondirig to the position in 
which the gland may be examined with tlie finger through the rectum. 

CiiTi^\r^rel ai ions of the prostate to surrounding jiarts have already 
boon noticed incidontally, wii-h reference to the neck of the bladder, 
the pelvic cavity, and the rectum. Thus, the base of the gland, around 
tlio nock of the bladcU-r, receives also the common ejaculatory dmrts, 
and it limits in front the trianguhar space which is free of peritoneum 
at the base of th(j bhiddor; the apex of the gland touches the triangular 
ligamcmt and the membranous portion of the urothni, in the pubic 
arch, about an inch liolovv the pubes; and its under surface rests 
upon, and is closely adherent to, the rectum, at its terminal portion, 
which then turns downwards to the anus. This under surface of tlio 
[irostjitc and its base iriay be felt by introducing the finger through the 
anus into the bovifel. The remaining surfaces have special relations to tho 
recto- vesical fascia. Thus, the upper surface of the prostate, below 
th<? pubic symphysis, is covered by two strong, roundish bands, which 
form the anterior true ligaments of the bladiior, with the dorsal vein of 
the penis lying between them; while the? sides of tho gland arc covered 
by tlio broad and inonibranons lateral true ligaments of the bladder. 

But in addition to tlicsc fascial prolongations, thus" disposed, the 
remainder of the prostate receives an investment from the same fascia; 
forming altogetlier a complete sln^ath or capsule which envelops the 
gland. External to this (^apsiile, tho sides of the prostate are overlaid 
by the anterior fibres of the Ic^atores ani muscles, ono on each side, 
which passing down from tlio symphysis pubis, and spreading over 
tho sides of the gland, unite together in front of the rectum, in tho 
(central tendinous point of the perineum, with the fibres of the external 
sphincter of the anus. Thus tho prostate is slung by the Icvatorcs aui 
muscles, just as the rectum, and the vagina n> the female, are also 
slung by these muscles ; and thi^se anterior portions of the muscular 
fibres, which are sometimes dt*fined by a cellular interval, have been 
named levaiores prostatce. In old persons, the rectum may have become 
much dilated above the anus, forming a pouch, which rises up and 
wraps around either side of the prostate, so as to enclose this body, ' 
except at it* upper surface, 

‘The strmture of the prostate gland was so far noticed in describing 
the shape of this organ, that it was seen to consist of three lobes : two 
VOL. II. *: 2 B 
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lateral, of ^eqnal size, separated only by a median furrow on the upper 
and lovvci^ surfaces of the j:^land, and l)y a notch at the base; withiin 
whicli interval is placed the middle or third lobe. The mass of the 
gland, having this lobed arrangement, is encapsulcd within a fibrous 
coat, consisting of two layers : an external dense layer, or an ensheath- 
ing prolongation from the recto-vesical fascia, as already mentioned ; 
and an inner, tliiu, membranous investment, Avhich sends processes into 
the inicTiorof the gland, sn])porting its substance. Between these two 
layers of iho r.apsuh\ n of vrhi,<f^ the prostatic plexus, is enclosed, 

I'ho substance of the gland has a reddish or brownish colour; its 
textures is sjiong}^ or firm to the tomd), although not so dense as when 
b‘li tlirough tlie fibrous coat, witli ]>erhaps also the thickness of the 
n^ctunf intervening; and it yields or lacerates under pressure with the 
finger,- splitting in the direcition of its grain, the prostatic ducts, as 
wluMi, in tlie oj>eration of lithotomy, tlic prostatic incision is enlarged 
introducing ilu^ finger into ilio bladdt^r. The glandular substance 
consists of numerous small tcnnniiial follicles, wlucli, in the form of 
clusters, sunxinnd and open into the elementary ducts; these, tiaving a 
branched arrangement, unit(' into the excretory ducts, aboift: twelve to 
twenty in number, which o{>en hy as many orifices upon the floor of 
the prostatic portion of tlie uretlira. The epithelium in the follicular 
terminations is squamous, and in the duf*is, colir.nnar. Section of the 
g*Iaiul sliows the ducts, which appear as white lines or minute apei’tures, 
according to tlie direction of their division. Richly supplied with 
blood-vessels, the arteric's are branches of the vesical, luernorrhoidal, 
and pudicr arteries, which, passing into the substance of the gland, 
ramify and form a capillary lu'tw'^ork around the ducts and clusters of 
follicles; tlu'. prostati(^ veins form a ])lexus around the gland, between 
tb(^ two layers of its fibrous c.apsuUr, a,nd this venous plexus communi- 
cates in front, with the dorsal vein of tlui ]>enis, but 'behind with the 
plexus of vians at tlu^ neck, base, and sides of the l)lad(lt‘r, thence pass- 
ing info the intm’na.! iliac veins. This coniinuons plexus of veins — 
pT’ostaiic and v(‘sical — In^comc'S enlarged in old snbji^cts, and is often 
tlu‘ sourf*e of troublesome^ fuemorrhago when wountled in lithotomv\ 
Lymphatics vc'sscds, with the vcmiis, ramify bcmeatli tlie dense external 
layer of the ilbrons capsule. Nerves are deprived from the pelvic hvpo- 
gastrie ])1(‘xus(*s on c'ither side of the bladder, proloiigaiious from wbicli 
form the ^imstafic i>h\t’ost if i/rrn‘s. 

Tlu^ fhu'tl, or setTc'tion of the gland, mixed with the seminal 

fluid, is (liseharg(‘(l in the act of emissiofi. But the nature of this fluid, 
in itself, is not Avtdl known. After death, when fresh, it has a milky 
white tint, an acid r(‘aciioii, and abounds with gi*aiiuJar matter and 
(epithelial particles, scjiiamous and columnar. 

— The urethra is a membranous tube, which extends from 
the ne(‘k of tlie bljidde^r to the end of the penis. The length of this 
tube averagers nine or ten inches, when the penis is flaccid, but admits 
of some elongaiion during (Tcc^tion of this organ ; tli(=^ size of the tube 
varies in dilToreni parts, being about a (piarter of an inch in its widejSiJk. 
part — the centre of the ]n'ostate. The uretTiraT tnlVo consists of 
iinieous membrane, with an outer layer of submucous cellular and 
elastic tissue ; but it is supported also by the structures thrbugh w^hicli 
it ])a.sses, and by certain muscular expansions. Lying in the middle 
line, the urethra passes from the bladder through the substance of the 
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prostate gland ; then, becoming simply membra-nous, the*^tiibo pone* 
trates the triangular ligament, under the arch of the pubes ; and then 
entering the spongy structure of the penis, it is continued to the end 
of the glans and opens externally as the unentus iirniarni>A. The direc- 
tion of tlie urethral canal, in its course forwards, is that of a double 


curve; the prostate and mem- 
branous portions, and tlio 
ccmimenccment of the spongy 
yu:)rtion, or its bulbous pari, 
together form a curve, down- 
wards, forwards, and upwai’d.s 
to tlie front oF the pubes; from 
which point the rtmiaindcr of 
the spongy portion des<*(‘iuls 
in the penis* double 

curve, however, depends upon 
the st«te of the penis ; for 
wlnm thjf? organ is (’reef:, or 
raised uf>wards towards ihe 
pubes, tlie second curve forms 
with the first a single en7'V(», 
thus continuing tlie ^^ont*,a viiy 
of the curve upwards, — as in 
pa ssing a oath eter. The urethra 
p(' r forms the o x (inji or y f u nc t i o n 
of transmitting and discdiarg- 
ing the urine from the bladde r; 
but it also transmits the semi- 
nal fluid in scxjial intercourse. 

Tlio thri'o portions of ihe 
urethra, alrc'ady indicated, 
severally demand a scjiarato 
notiei?. 

The jrrnstffJic urethra is 
tlrat portion of the tube whi<‘h 
extends from the vesiea.l ori- 
fu^e to the membranous por- 
tion, about a line behind the 
triangular ligament, — its posr C 

tm’ior layer. Tliis portion of 
the nrcthra pa sses t h ro u gh th o ^ / 

prostate gland, from base to 


Fig. 853.^ 



apex ; lying at first, above 

the middle lobe, and afterwards nearer to the upper than to the 
lower surface of ihe gland, by about two-thirds t>f its substance below 


^ The Tnneoue meTubTano of ihe X'rethra, in M.ale. — A, A, a, larnncc (of Morgagni) ; 
B, B, B, forainiuuhe (o}>eriiupfs of iniimto ghinds); c, fold of rnneous 3riend)rane form- 
ing a sort of valve the fosc^ti iiavicularis ; n, prolongation of the oorjms Kpongiogum, 
forming the glans ; ic, lacunae in the fossa iiaviciilariH (lacuna magna); F, F, longi- 
tudinal fohj^s of mucous membrane, effaced upon dihitinn ; G, cafuit gallinaginis, or 
vermnontaniiTn ; i, i, oriUces of the glands of Littre (small racemose ixmcons glandg 
and follicles) ; J, sinus pocularis ; K, mucous glands in the prostatic sinus of tho 
urethra. (After Jarjavoy.) 
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tte urethra. The common ejaculatory ducts also converge under 
the base of ‘the prostate, forwards and upwards, lying side by side for 
about an inch, between the middle and lateral lobes, and then'j^ss 
through the gland to open on the floor of the prostatic urothra. This 
portion of the urethra has a fusiform or spindle shape, being widest in 
the middle, and constricted somewhat before and behind. (Fig. 853.) 
Its length is about one inch and a quarter. Its breadth behind, at the 



no(il\ of the bladder, is about a quarter of an inch; in the middle, it 
widens to a line or two more ; and in front, at the commencement of 

* Deep view of the Perineum, in Male. — a. Urethra ; a, crus penis (cut) ; o, bulb 
of urethra (cut) ; i>, poste^jior part of bulb ; e, bulbo-cavernosus or accelerator 
nriiiic (cut) ; f, iftchio-caveruosus or erector penis (cut) ; h, triangular ligament of 
urethra; i, external sphincU^r (cut); j, ajKineurotic insertion of erector penis into 
crus penis ; k, k, comprtissor vel constrictor ufethrm muscle. 1. Superficial perineal 
nerve. 2. Superficial perim^al artery. 3. Superficial perineal vein. 4. Vessels 
anil nerves (unnamed) jmssing backwards, and coming from superficial branches* 
r>. Anal branch of superficial perineal nerve (comnuinicateB with the inferior baomor- 
rlioidal). (I, 7, 8, Trunks of superficial perineal vessels and nerves. 9, 1^. Internal 
pudic aiiery. 11. Inteiual pndio vein. 12. Artery to the bulb (cuQ, from tho 
suixjrficial perineal. 13. Artery of the corpus caveruosum> from the internal pndic 
(cut). (After B. J. Beruud.) 
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tbe membranous urethra, the canal narrows again to rather loss than 
l^hind. It is the widest and most dilatable portion of* the whole 
urethral canal, although least extensible at the neck of the bladder. 
The mucous membrane of the prostatic urethra presents slight longi- 
tudinal folds, in a collapsed state of the passage ; but a median ridgo 
of mucous membrane and thickened submucous tissue projects in the 
floor of the urethra ; extending from just in front of the little elevation — 
uvula vesiem — at the vesical orifice, and, gradually rising to a peak, it 
subsides rather abruptly towards the membranous urethra. This ridge 
is about three-quarters of an inch in length, but only a lino and a half 
*in depth, at its highest point. It is variously named ; the crest of the 
urethra, or crista urethnv.; more commonly, caput gaUinagi^ds^ and 
veru viontanum. On either side lies a depressed portion of the canal, 
the jjrost at ic slnus^ in the form of a longitudinal groove, and somewhat 
deeper behind at the vesiede orifice ; the floor of either sinus is beset 
with numerous small apertures, the openings of the prostatic ducts 
from the lateral lobes, while those of the middle? lobe open behind the 
central crest. In the crest, just in front of its peak, a small recess or 
C'liUde^stfk passes downwards and backwards between the lateral lobes, 
and beneath the middle lobe ; at its orifice in the urethra, this cul-de-sac 
is about a lino in width, but it enlarges to double that size at its 
fundus, a depth of^ about a quarter of an inch. This recess in the 
central crest is usually named tlie sinus 'pocidaris ; also the vesica 
prostatioa^ or the utricle^ as being probably the analogue of the uterus 
in the female. It receives the two common ejaculatory ducts, which 
open by two narrow slit-liko apertures upon or within the margins of 
the cul-dc-sac^ one on either side, or sometimes at the bottom of the 
fundus. Numerous small glands silso open witbiii this recess ; and 
the crest has been found to contain erectile tissue, whereby, pei’haps, 
when distended with blood, tins central eminence may prevent any 
retroversion of semen into the bladder. 

The membranous urethra reac'hes from the apex of the prostate to 
tlie bulb of the corpus spongiosum. It pasvses through the double 
membranous layer of the triangular ligament in the pubic arch, about 
an inch below the sympliysis (Fig. 864), but this portion of tbe urethra 
extends back\yai'ds for about a line behind the ligament, to the apex of 
the prostate, and forwards, a little in front, to the bulb. Having a 
curred direction upwards, the greatest length of the membranous 
urethra measures not more than three-quarters of an inch in the 
convavity ; the convexity is •even less, being overlaid by tbe bulb in 
front ; and its diameter is loss than that of any other portion of the 
urethra. The tube here lies over the end of the rectum, but separated 
by a cellular interval, where tlie bowel turns d(xwnwards ; above, the 
dorsal vessels and nerve of the penis penetrate the triangular liga- 
ment; between the two layers of this ligament, the membranous 
urethra is embraced by the compressor uretUrm muscle, consisting of 
two layers of transverse muscular fibres, <iaie above and one below the 
tube, attached to the ramus of the pubes on either side, and some 
circular muscular fibres surround this part of the urethra. Just 
beneath, and under cover of the lower baud of fibres, are situated 
Cowper’S glands ; two little bodies, like peas, of a yellow colour, one 
on either side. Above, lie the arteries of the bulb, one on either side,— r- 
about half an inch above the base of tbe ligament. 
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The spongy portion of the urethra extends from the membranous 
part, at theA)ulb, to the external orifice, at the end of the glans penis. 
Continuing the curve of the membranous urethra up to the symphysis 
pubis, and then descending in the pendent penis, on its under surface, 
this portion of the urethra is enclosed in the corpus spongiosum. It is 
the longest portion of the whole urethra, measuring six inches, more 
or less, according to the length and state of the penis; its diameter is 
somewhat dihitod in the bulb, — as the hulhous sinus^ and again in the 
glans, — forming iho mwicMlaris ; and in both these parts, the floor 

of the passage is most dilated. In the interval between these dilata- 
tions, the spongy urethra is of smaller size, about three lines in 
diameter ^ and at the external orifice, the urethra is even more con- 
tracted, that being the narrowest point of the whole tube. 

In the course of the urethral canal, it should be observed tliat 
its size or diavteier Tories. There are three dilated parts — the pro^ 
siatie sinus, the hulhous sinus, and the fossa navicnlaris in the glans 
jieiiis ; and of these, the first named is the widest part of the^ whole 
canal. Otlier parts are more or less narrow, and the narrowest is the 
external orifice in the glans. The form of the canal is of less practical 
consequence, hat a section differs also in different parts of its extent ; 
in the prostate, it lias a triangular shape, with the apex downwards ; 
in the membranous and spongy portions of the passage, a trans- 
verse opening, — (except in the glans, and at the uretlu’al orifice, which 
presents a vertical fissures opening, — meatus urina^rius. 

The mucous memhrane of the urethra is a prolongation of the 
goriito-urinary ; bcung coiitinuons with tliat of the bladder, uretei’s, 
and kidneys, and with offsets lining the prostatic and ejaculatory 
ducts. The ducts of Cowper’s glands pass forward — in the mem- 
branous yiortion, beneath the mucous membrane, to the extent of an 
inch or more, and open by two oblique pin-hole apertuiVs, in the floor 
of the bulbous jiortion of the urethra, at its fore part. The urethral 
mucous membrane has a reddish colour, hut is paler in the prostatic 
portion. Throughout its course this membrane is loosely connected by 
submucous tissno to the corpus spongiosum or erectile structure which 
encloses the tnbo ; so that the mucous surface of the membrane pre- 
sents longitudinal folds, which, however, are effaced when the canal is 
distended during micturition or by the passage of an instrument. 
Numerous mucous follicles and lacunoo stud the surface, especially 
along the floor of the urethra, and in the bulbous part ; but the 
largest — lacuna magna — is situated in if.ie fossa navicnlaris, on its 
upper surface. These openings are directed forwards, towards the 
outer urethral orifice; a larger one than nsual may, therefore, offer 
some hitching impediment to the passage of a small-sized instrument 
along the urethral canal. 

The corpus spongiosum is that erectile structure which surrounds the 
urethra, from tlie end of the membranous portion to the external 
orifice of the urethra. Commencing just in front of the triangular 
ligament, — rather behind the converging crura of the corpora 
cavernosa, which chiefly form the body of the penis, — the corpus spon- 
giosum appears in the shape of a flattened ovate extremity — the hnlb^ 
projecting backwards beneath the membranous urethra, in frefnt of the 
triangular ligament. Continued forwards as a cylindrical investment 
of the urethra, the corpus spongiosum lies in a groove or furrow on 
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the under surface of the corpora cavernosa, at their junction in tlie 
middle line; but at their anterior truncated end, the sppugy body 
enlarges over them and forma the glans penis. Around the vertical 
orifice of the urethra, the erectile structure forms two small lips, which 
when turgid with blood — as from congestion of the mucous membrane 
— constrict the urethral orifi.cc to a smaller size than even in its usual 
state. 

The muscles of the urethia and penis are — the accelerator urina* 



or ejaculatur semiiiis, the compressor urethrte, already noticed, and 
the erector penis. 

The accelerator tvrmm has an important relation to the urethra. 
This muscle is a flat expansion of muscular fibres, under arid around 
the urethra, or corpus spongiosum, and extentjing from the bulb to tho 
junction of the corpora cavernosa, at the converging crura. (Fig. 855.) 
The muscle arises from the central tendinous point of the peritoneum, 

♦ Superficial view of the Perinciun, in Male. — 1. Superficial perineal nerve. 
2, Superficial perineal artery. 3. Companion vein, 4. Hanuorrhoidai vein. 5. 
Inferior huemorrhoidal branch of artery. G, Inferior httJniorrhr)idal nerve. 7, B, U. 
Superficial perineal voBsels and nerve (cut), a, skin ; n, subcutaneous superiicial 
fascia; o, deep fascia; i), triangular ligament; e, sheath of crus penis ; r, fyaculat^u- 
urinie ; a, erector penis ; h, transversalis perinei muscle ; i, external sphincter aui 
muscle (out). (After B. J. Beraud.) 
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situated just boliind the bulb of the urethra — a point which also gives 
attaehmoijt to the sphincter ani, and to the two tratisverse muscles of 
the perineum ; from this point, a tendinous raphe, in the middle line, 
gives rise to fleshy fibres, thus forming a symmetricu.1 bipartite 
muscle, which overlies the bulb and adjoining part of the corpus 
spongiosum. The two halves of the muscle, for the most part, pass 
round tlio spongy urethra, and are united above by a tendinous 
aponeurosis ; hut a band of anterior fibres, on cither side, embraces the 
corj)us caveniosum, at tlu) junction of the crus, and are inserted into 





a fascia on tlio dorsum of the penis, over the dorsal vessels and nerve, 
ri|c action of the uT’cthral portion of this muscle is to expel any fluid, 
urine or semen, from the uretlini, at the same time aiding in maini 
taming the turgescenee of the glans penis; while the two penile 
bands of fibres will aid in maintaining the erectile state of the whole 
organ. 

* Arteries of tho Pcrineuni, in Male. — v, corpus eavernosum; it, urethra; b, anus * 
A, ischio-cavernosus or erector penis muscle; b, bulbo-cavernosus or iicoolerator 
urina? ; c, transversus periiu i; i>, levator ani ; e, external sphincter of anus* 
F, gluious maximus. Trunk of internal pudie. 2. Inferior h/emor- 

riiojdaL d. Bupm licial pta n 4. aVansversfi perineal 5. Dorsal artery of penis. 
V Jemima! braiulies of snpoilieial perineal (From A, Jamain.) 
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The arteries of the penis are branches of the internal pudic artery 
(Fig. 856), namely, the two arteries of the bulb, distribuited to the 
erectile structure of the corpus spongiosum ; the dorsal artery, sup- 
plying the glans penis ; and the two arteries of the corpora cavernosa, 
distributed to the erectile structure of these bodies, which constitute 
the body of the penis. The arterial vessels having penetrated the 
fibrous coat of the spongy and cavernous bodies, they ramify as a 
capillary network, supported by fibrous prolongations from the sheath, 
or trabecuto ; which, in the shape of bands and cords, in all directions 
across the sheath, leave intcr-ti*abeeular spaces. A mediaii fibrous 
partition — septum peoUmfornie — separates the two corpora cavernosa ; 
but the comb-like clefts of this septum, passing from tlio doi'sal to the 
ilrothral margin, allow a free vascular intercommunication, exijept at 
the root of the penis, wliere the soj)tum is entires Companion to 

<*ach of the two pairs of arteries form plexuscH, which occupy the 
ill tor-trabecular spaces in the spongy and cavernous bodies; but the 
veins in the s]>ongy structure do not coniniuuicate with those of 

Fie. Hr»7.* 



the cavernous structure. The inter-trabecular veins, for the most part, 
emerge from the bulb and cavernous bodies at the root of the jienis, 
and enter the prostatic plcxi» ; while the dorsal vein, coming from 
the glans, and lying with the artery in the groove on the back of the 
penis, also enters the prostatic plexus. 

Lymphatics proceed from the urcthnil mucous membrane, that of 
the glans also, and from the skin of the prepuce, as a network, from 
which emergent vessels enter the inguinal lymjWiatic glands ; but some 
deep lymphatics, from the spongy and cavernous bodies, pass under the 
pubic arch to the lymphatics in th<* pelvis. 

* Perineum, in Male ; showing nerves. — 1. Internal pudic. 2. Dorsal nerve of 
penis. 3, Perineal nerve. 4. External superficial perineal hrancli. 0. Internal 
superficial perineal branch. 6- MuHCulo-bulhal nerve. 7. Inferior hmniorrhoidal, 
8. Nerve to^internal obturator muscle, tb Small sciatic nerve, 10. Muscular of 
small Sciatic to gluteus inaxiinua. 11. Geuito-cruraL 12* Inferior pudendal nerve, 
18. Nerves of diartos (network of inferior pudendul on .scrotum). 14 Great sciatic 
nerve. 15. Nerve to pyriforiuis nni^cle, (After IlirsclifeM and Lcveille.) 
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Nei^vps are supplied to ilie penis, corresponding to the art^eries* 
They aref'derivcd from the ptuUc nerve, a branch of the sacral plexus 
of spinal nerves ; and from the j^rostatlc plexus^ an offset of the 
hypogastric plexus of the sy in path otic. Thus, from tho pndic nerve 
(Fig. 857) proceeds tho dorsal nerve, distributed to the glans, 
but also sufiplying a large branch to the corpus caveriiosum on 
each side, and integumeiital branches to the prepuce, dorsum, and 
sides of Ihe penis. The two suporticial perineal n(?rves, from the 
pc'rineal branch of tlio jiiidic nerves, supply the under surface of 
the ])(nns; and from the same source also are derived inusculai* 
brancljes to the accelerator urina;, and to tho erector penis, as well 
iiR a branch to the tninsverse muscle of tlie ]>erineum. The pudic 
I u‘rve ^likewise gives olT tlie nerve of tlic bulb, which is distributed to 
the corpus spongi(.isum, around the iirethi*a. lint the prostatic plexus 
of tlio syinjiathetic nerve supplies an offsiit to the corpora cavernosa, 
some cavernous filaments also penetniting tlie corpus spongiosum ; and 
these cavernous nerves eomninnicatt; witii tho dorsal nerve of the pudii^. 

Fehiale Frcflira . — In th (3 female, the urethral canal is shorter, 
wider, and sti'aight(U‘ tlian in the mah?. Averaging in fengtli only 
one inch and a lialf, its diameter is a quarter of an inch or more, but 
enlai‘god and funn(d-sliaped ad joining the neck of tho bladder, narrowed 

at tlio extcmial oritice, with a 
Fro. 858.=*^ dilatation in tho floor of tho ure- 



thra neai‘ the meatus. Tho course 
of this canal is nearly stmiglit, 
having a slight curve below tho 
symjihysis pubis, the concavity 
looking upwards. 

Lying in the middle line, the 
nreihi-a passes from the bladder 
througli the triangular ligament, 
in t he jmbic arcli, to the external 
oritu^e ; but, throughout its 
course, the tube is imbedded in 
tlie texture of the upjier or an- 
terior wall of the* vagina, the 
comjiressor urethrai muscle em- 
braces it ill the arch of the pubes, 
between the two layers of thetri- 
af.gnlar ligament, and behind this 
structun* the anterior ligament 
of the bladder overlies the vesical 
portion of the tube. Owing, 
however, to the compaTative 
absence of unyiedding structures 
around the urethral tube, it ad- 


mits of dilatation much more 


readily than the male urethra. The external orifice, or meatus v nna-rius^ 
is a small, round opening, set in an elevation ; it is situated within the 


* Exierual p^onitals, in Female. 1. External labia. 2, Internal labia or 
njmipluB. 3. Cliioris. L MeatuB urinariiis. 5. Opening of vagina. 6. Hymen. 
7- Fourehette. 8. Vestibule. Mons veueris. 10. Perineum. 11. Anus. (From 
A. Jamain.) 
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vulva, immediately above the entrance to the va^na, and below the 
symphysis pubis, about an inch beneath and behind the clitctius, and 
between the commissure of the inner, smaller labia, or nynipha\ 
(Fig. 858.) 

The urethral tube consists of mucous membrane, with an outer 
layer of submucous cellular and elastic tissue, enveloped by a vascular 
structure containing a plexus of veins. The mucous membrane has a 
pale colour, except adjoining the external oritice ; and it presents 
longitudinal folds, — one more especially, in the floor of the canal, whieli 
corresponds to the median crest in the prostatic portion of the niaU^ 
urethra. Numerous tubular raucous glands lie between the folds c)f' 
membrane, with tlieir apertures directed towards the bladder; and 
mucous follicles open within and around the outer orifice Cirf the 
urethra. Both tlu^se forms of gland are of larger size towards the 
more external portion of the tube. The and ncrccs proceed from 

those which supply the vaifina, 

INJURIES OF TJIF Bi.APUER. 

The Bladder^ lodged within the bony walls of the jadvis, is IokkS 
liable than many other organs to oxiornal Injury, as wounds or rupture ; 
and only occasionally U) tlic intrusion of foreign bodies from without, 
through the urethra or by gunshot pciudrutiou ; but it is very com- 
monly the receptacle of urinary eoncroiions or Cahmli, and it is subject 
to various Diseases, jiriiuripally in flaiin nation ami morbid growths or 
tumours, d'his organ is also specially prone to Functional Disorderrs ; 

irritability of the bladder, arising from numerous causes, local ami 
constitutional. 

These lesions, diseases, and disorders severally demand the atten- 
tion of the Surgebn, in regard to their special patl}u]ogy and treatmcuit. 

Lac(^(lthn oi the bladder hapi)Oiis not un frequently with^fr^ictpre 
of the p elvis , tills additional injury being a most serious complication 
in consequence of the extravasation of urine. A n o pen vyquml, as by 
a bullet^ may allow the urine to escape freely, externaTiy ; and recovery 
has then been known to result. Several such eases are related by 
(jiuthrio and by Th(mison as having occurred at the battle of Waterloo. 
Bnpture of the .bludjdt'r is also not uneommon, as caused hy_bIows, 
kicks, or cpntiisiqns on the lower part of the abdomcm ; especially 
when the bladder is fully distended and rises abt>ve the pubes in con- 
tact with the abdominal wall. •Thus, this accident may happen from 
a ball in wrestling, the upj^ermost man coining down upon his antago- 
nist; or from running against a post in the dark, an instance of which 
is related by Liston. In that case a large calculus, which occupied the 
bladder, was shattered into fragiricnts by the cfincussion. 

The_(^ec/j?. of laceration or rupture of the bladder.yary according to 
injury, as above or below Abe reflection of the peritoxieurji ; 
whereby extravasation of urine takes place into the peritoneal cavity, 
or inTp the ceilular tissue of the pelvis. In the one condition, fatal 
peritonitis speedily ensues; in the other, diffuse inflammation is fol- 
lowed By* sToughing of the cellular texture of the pelvis and abdominal 
wall asTiifillration proceeds, and a less speedy termination. 

syjnjy^is of ruptured bladder are obvious ; sudden and intense 
burning pain, in the hypogastric region, with immediate collapse, and ^ 
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inabilitjr to pass water, or a little bloody urine coming away tbrougb 
the urethra. On introducing a catheter, the bladder is found to bo 
empty, or a small quantity of bloody urine is drawn off. In gunshot 
wound implicating the bladder, the urine may perhaps bo seen to 
escape through the track of the wound. 

TreahncnL — Extravasation should be immediately prevented ex- 
tending further, by the introduction of a full-sized gum-clastic catheter 
into the bladder — which is retained by means of tapes — that the urine 
may dribble away as fast as it descends into the bladder. Any appear- 
ance of extravasation presenting externally must be at once met by 
free incisions, so that the infiltraU^d fluid shall escape, and sloughs iilso 
as they form. Ey this prompt prevention of further extravasation and 
arrest of the diffusive inflammation in the cellular texture, a circum- 
scribing barrier of lymph may bo thrown out, and life bo preserved, 
l^eritonitis, conseciuent on extravasation into tlie peritoneal cavity, 
may also be diminished by using the catheter as directed, but the fljiid 
already imprison(;d within the j)oritououni will still maintain the in- 
flfimmation. The general treatment consists in the administration of 
opium and stimulants, with whatever nourishing food carfbe taken to 
support the patient through the subsequent exhaustion, especially in 
tlie process of sloughing. 

Jiujfturc of Ureter , — This rare form of injury has been known to 
happen from exteinial violence, and rc'covery in one instance at least. 
Ii\a case which Mr. Stanlcjy has recorded, a largo accumulation of fluid 
formed around the stnt of injury, with considerable circumscribed 
swelling and fluctuation, which was repeatedly tapped. Euptured 
j)elvis of the ureter, in anothei* case, led to the formation of a similar 
<jystic collection of urine behind the peritoneum ; and no less than six 
pints of urine were drawn oft* by tapping, at one sitting. Death 
occurred about ten weeks after the actndont. 

Foreign Ihdies , — Various foreign bodies, such as portions of cathe- 
ters, or bits of pencil or tobacco-pi] )e, arc occasionally thrust into the 
bladder, througli the urethra. Any substance, thus introduced, is 
usually of some length, and lying perhaps across the bladder, is rarely 
expelled in passing water ; it must therefore be extnicted surgically. 
This may sometimes be done with a lithotrito, by c^atching the body in 
the direction of its h^iig axis, or by crushing the substance, as a stone ; 
but sometimes it has been found necessary to have recourse to the 
operation of lithotomy. Knowing the size and shape of the foreign 
body, the median operation can bo mdi*e frequently selected. Bullets, 
bits of clothing or other bodies, ai"c occiasionally lodged in the 
bladder by gunshot wound, implicating this organ. Any such body 
must bo removed in like manner. In lifteen cases, which Mr. Dixon 
has collected, the ball had entered the bladder, either primarily, or in 
consequence of abscor^s and ulceration after having lodged near this 
organ ; and, in ten of these cases, the ball was removed by the opera- 
tion of lithotomy, with sncccssful results. Of the remaining five cases, 
the termination is not recorded. 

In the female,^ foreign bodies can be removed more readily from the 
bladder, owing to the urethra being of larger size and more dilatable, 
while the shorter extent and straighter course of the passage also 
facilitates extraction. An instrutnent, made by Weiss (Fig. 859), is 
specially suitable for catching and withdrawing a hair-pin. 
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In all casoR, a foreign body in llie bladder soon becomes encrusted 
with urinary deposit ; and by thus increasing the difiiculty of its 
extraction, and as a persistent source of irritation, inducing an un- 
healthy state of the bladder, the result of any operative 
procedure might be unsuccessfuL 

Wbrvh*i of various species have, in rare instances, 
been discharged from the urinary bladder. The Affcaris 
Imnhricoides or round worm, and the Ascaris vemticularis 
or thread-worm, both of winch species inhabit the intes- 
tine, may escape into the bladder through a recto- vesical 
fistula. The StrongyJus gigas^ occasionally infesting the 
kidney, passes down the ureters. The Spfroptera hondnis 
of Rudolphi, probably the young of Sfrongylus gigaf^^ 
were discharged from the bladder, during a period of 
years — 1806 to 18J17 — in a patient mentioned by Mr. 

Lawrence ; and many of the DacJyliu,^ aenleaiusy a small 
round worm, were voided from the bladder of a female 
child, ill ti case contributed by Mr. Curling. ITydaiids 
also have hc%i} known to pass per urethram, in rare cases, 
re(;ordcd by Dr. Sieveking and Mr. Simon. 

Visjdacemenfs. — Under this title 1 propose to noti(;e 
briefly two forms of DisjilaceTnent which, as relating to 
the liladder, are occasionally met with in practice — Uro- 
lapsus, and Hernia. 

Prolapsus may occur in f(imalos, iho bladder falling 
down with the anterior wall of the vagina, in the form 
of a rounded swelling within the labia, or perhaps aji- 
pearing extcmally between the thighs. This tumour is 
soft and fluctuating to the touch, especially when pres- 
sure is made aboAie the pubes ; and the transverse rugie 
of the vagina may be seen, unless the swelling be more 
tense. The compressible character, and the size of this 
vaginal swelling, will vary with the more or less dis- 
tended state of the bladder; and after micturition, only 
a lax condition of the vaginal wall may remain. Pass- 
ing the finger on to behind the tumour, the os uteri may 
be felt, having a direction dowmwards and backwards ; 
and this uterine retroversion arising from the bulging 
tension of the vaginal wall, in front, there can be no 
doubt that the case is not one^of prolapsus uteri, and 
which is a more common ailection. Prolapsus of the 
bladder is attended with some bearing-down sensation, — 
stretching even from the navel, when the bladder is full ; 
and constant vesical irritability urges to frequent and 
straining micturition, but with incomplete effect, as the 
fundus of the bladder still remains full ; and while re- 
peated efforts gradually increase the prolapsus, partial 
retention of urine at length provokes chronic cystitis. 

Surgical relief is sought sooner or later, for the bladder 
is not quiet in any state ; whether moderately full or 
partly emptied. A catheter is introduced, and then — in addition to the 
vaginal tumour and vesical symptoms — the Surgeon can plainly feel 
the point of the instrument in the vagina, when turned down into the 
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fundus of the bladder ; and from which receptacle a quantity of urine 
may be Jflrawn off, below the level that the patient could expel. By 
tilting up the vaginal wall with the fingers, the bladder is readily 
emptied ; and this natural mode of relief, aided by an inclined position 
forwards, the patient may herself have learnt by experience. 

The cause of this prolapsed state of the bladder is soon discovered. 
The patient has a large, relaxed vagina ; which may be the result of 
anything that has impaired the natural tone of the passage. Commonly 
arising from repeated pregnancy, and tedious -or difiicult labour, this 
state of the parts is found mostly in 'women whc5 have borne many 
children, and in rapid succession* Sometimes also, in women who are 
Avcjakly and subject to leucorrhcea, the vagina is naturally so lax that 
prolapsus of the bladder seems to be ever impending. But a naturally 
lax pctuieum^ which readily yields under any straining effort, is, so far 
as I have observed, rather a protective support against the descent of 
the bladder, or, indeed, of the uterus. 

Hernia of the bladder, alias Cijstocele^ is a displacement of very rare 
occurrence. The protrusion may take ]:)lace in cither of the^ ordinary 
situations, as intjuined (Fig. 8G0) ov femoral hernia; butnt has been 
mot with also as a perineal hernia. A tumour of a softened compres- 
sible character appears, say in the groin, and descends into the scro- 
tum ; thus resembling an intestinal protrusion 
— an e'uterociile. But certain peculiar and dis- 
tinctive symptoms may be observed. The size 
of this swelling is scarcely affected by cough- 
ing — and which gives only a slight impulse — 
nor by the position of the patient, standing up 
or lying down ; the swelling varies in size as 
the bladder is emptied, and fills again. On 
compressing the tumour dirring the act of 
micturition, or with a catheter in the bladder, 
the < 7 wr/..'?/'-intestinal protrusion subsides ; but it 
returns with the re-accumulation of urine. The 
unaided act of micturition may not reduce the 
swelling, for the protruded portion of the blad- 
der still remains full of urine; and this partial 
retention is attended with ineessaht vesical 
irritability, and frequent desire to pass water 
— another symptom which distinguishes cysto- 
celo from intos^nal hernia. A scrotal cystocele 
may simulate hydrocele — both are fluctuating 
tumours ; but hydrocele is irreducible, except when congenital, and 
then tlie transparency of the distended tunica vaginalis may contrast 
with tlie opacity of a protruded bladder. 

Vesical hernia seeips to originates in a relaxed and enlarged state 
of the bladder — an atonic condition, coupled with the retention of urine. 
The distended bladder yields laterally more readily than in any other 

♦ St. Mar 3 '’s Hospital Miis., H. Zc. 1. Hernia of bladder. The large herniated 
pouch was contained in a scrotal hernia, and it (sommunicates above, by a constricted 
ij(‘ck, with tlie pouch of the bladder, of smaller size, which was retained in the 
pelvis by its attachments to the enlarged prostate — shown at the upppr part of the 
figure. The patient was never able to empty his bladder without compressing the 
large scrotal pouch, so as to force the urine up into the pelvic portion of the bladder; 
(Samuel Lane.) 
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direction, and thus reaching the internal abdominal ring, it may partly 
protrude through the inguinal canal. At first, there is no |leritoneal 
investment — no sac ; but when the fundus of the bladder descends, tbe 
peritoneal covering presents a sac. Sometimes, an ordinary intestinal 
and omental hernia coexists, and this protrusion descends in front of 
the cystic, behind which lies the spermatic cord. In some cases, the 
protruded portion of the bladder has contained not only urine, but also 
one or more calculi. With any symptoms of stone, sounding then, of 
course, will not detect the calculus. When situated in the groin, as a 
cystic bubonocele, the stone has been mistaken for a bubo ; an odd 
mistake, considering all the different circumstances of the two cases. 

The treatment of cystocelo is simjdy that of hernia ; the protrusion 
should be reduced, and kept up by a truss; or, when irreducible, a 
suspensory bag must be worn. 

In the event of an operation, the Surgeon will remember the pecu- 
liarities of the hernia with which ho has to deal ; — the absence, usually, 
of a peritonesll sac to the bladder; and the possible coexistence of an 
intestinal hernia, with a sac, overlying the cystocelo. Should the 
vesical prrttrusion contain a stone, this should be returned into the 
cavity of the bladder, and afterwards removed by lithotomy or litho- 
trity. Blit a stone has been extracted by direct incision into tlu^ pro- 
truded portion of the, bladder, and no unfavourable symptoms followed 
this method of operation. 


UiuNAKY Deposits. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of Stone in the Bladder, 
and the treatment by Lithotomy or Litliotrity, it is necessary to 
acquire an elementary knowledge, at least, of the various Morbid Con- 
ditions which tlv> Urinary secretion may undergo, and the formation 
of Deposits and Calculi. Apart from this relationship, the Student 
should possess such knowledge for the clinical investigation of very 
many other Surgical diseases, and in order to estimate the probability 
of recovery after most Surgical Operations. 

Morbid Conditions of the Urine are — either increased or dimin- 
ished proportions of its normal constituents, or new adventitious in- 
gredients; those, perhaps, of most practical importance being sugar, 
albumen, and bile. 

In common with its healthy conditions, morbid conditions of the 
urine are immediately referable to corresponding causative conditions 
of the blood ; but their pathological origin — like unto the physiological 
production of the urinary consL’tuents — within the body, is remote. 

Morbid Conditions of the Blood. — In health, the composition of 
the blood is ever changing, by the addition of new matter, received 
through the process of digestion, — the primary assimilation of food; 
and as effete matter or waste of the textures, through their destruction 
in the course of nutrition, — secondary assimilation ; and, furthermore, 
ever changing, by the abstraction of old, effete matter, — or excretion 
through the kidneys, skin, liver, and other excreting or secreting 
organs. 

So likewise, in various diseases, the composition of the blood is 
ever changing by the addition of new morbid matter, through primary 
maZ-assimilation, or secondary maZ-assimilation, or by the co-opera- 
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tion of both these perversions, — the former^ representing that of 
digestion/ the latter that of nutrition ; and, furthermore, ever changing 
by the non-abstraction or retention of morbid matter, maZ-excretion, 
through the kidneys, skin, liver, and other excreting or secreting 
organs. 

Urlnpfor Exam/! not Ion, — The diagnostic interpretation of any par- 
ticular state of urine obviously has reference to its source or origin in 
tlie system. Tlie products arising and accruing from mal- assimilation 
— whether by that of digestion (primarily) or of nutrition (secon- 
darily) — and win ell appear in the urine, can be selected for examination 
by observing a very simple precaution with regard to the sample 
of urine. 

Urine secreted at from three to six hours after a meal presents the 
products of digestion; while that secreted several hours subsequently, 
when the urine from this source has run off, presents the products of 
nutrition in its destructive metamorphosis, or the cZefem of the textures. 
The latter maybe called urino of the Jdood; and if examined in the 
morning before breakfast, after an interval of fasting from overnight, 
will be fouT\d to contain, unlike the nrvnc of digestion^ the waste of the 
f-(?xturos. To make this observation complete, the bladder should be 
(unptiod overnight, to preclude any admixture of the urine then in 
the bladder with that which is secreted during the night. By this 
precaution, the products from these two sources of urine can be 
dete(^tod and distinguished, in most cases, with approximate certainty. 

Ckavgcs in JWiue from Dca on position^ after Emission, — Stale Urine, 
— The changes which take place in the urine after emission, and as the 
result of decomposition, must not be mistaken for those which repre- 
sent morbid conditions. 

Healthy urine may thus undergo departures from its ordinary 
slightly acid reaction, in two opposite directions ; becoming highly acidy 
or turning to an alhaliue condition. 

(a.) llypvr-acidiin^ or Acid Urinary Eerinenfaiion (Scherer). — This 
change consists in the generation of lactic acid and acetic acid ; the 
mucus of the bladder acting apparently as a ferment on the urinary pig- 
iTKiut. Like other fermentivo processes, therefore, this one is prevented 
ov arrested by 'Jilcohol or boiling, or by removing the ferment — vesical 
mucus — by filtmtion. The changes consequent on this production of 
acidity arc a prt'fupitatioii of the amorphous urates, then of uric acid, 
and ofte n of oxalate of linio. Simullaneously, confervoid vegetations — 
1h(^ mould or sugar fungus — arc apt to t|ppcar. Acidity, iixjpreasing for 
some five or ten days, declines as putri'faction succeeds. An ammo- 
niacal reaction and odour now supervene, w ith opacity of the urine from 
the development of myriads of minute linear particles — vibrios. The 
amorphous urate deposit has hecomo changed into dark round masses 
of urate of ammonia, vvic acid crystals are replaced by bright prisms 
of triple phosphate, and amorphous phosphate of lime sinks as an 
abundant sediment. The growth of confervoid vegetations is arrested 
wdth the change of reaction, and they perish as putrefaction is estab- 
Hsh(‘d. Exceptions to this order of change occur. Urines of low 
acidity or of low specific gravity do not undergo any marked increase 
of acidity ; but they become ammoniacal in a day or two, 6r possibly 
in a few hours. 

(h.) Alkalescence^ in exposed urine, results from the transformation 
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of urea into carbonate o£ ammonia, and this change may be induced 
by contact with any decomposing matter, stale urine in particular. 

(c.) Certain organic de^msUs, as blood-corpuscles, renal epithelium, 
and uriniferous tubule casts, arc soon destroyed by an exposure of 
twelve or twenty-four hours, especially in urine of low specific gravity. 
But pus-corpuvscles, scaly epithelium, and spermatozoa retain their 
microscopical characters for a much longer period, even to an advanced 
state of urinary putrefnction. 

Bearing in mind all these peculiarities of decomposed urine, the 
rule should be to examine any specimen of urine within a few hours 
after its emission. 

Clinical Kxanilnation of the ITrino . — From a practical point of view, 
an examination of the urine is a much more simple prooeduye than 
that whereby original investigations are ooTnluctod, as commonly 
detailed in works on Urinary Pathology, and wiilch necessarily involve 
a minute knowledge of eheinical ansilysis and of microscopic manipu- 
lation beyond the requiremcuits of clinic^al ]>ractico, or the time at 
commaTid of tliosci wlio arc so (*ngagtul. 

The fallowing 'method of c.vohtl HofiiOh 2 ’cpresents the order of pro- 
cedure which will conirnonly bt? found sutlu*ient, and the essential 
particulars to be noted witli ind'ereuco to morbid conditions of the 
urine, iii ordinary (rases. 

( 1 .) Phijsical ( doiracfrrs. — Obscu've the colour, clearness or turbidity, 
any dep(.)sit or foreign body, odoiii’, and specific gra vity, — as sliown by 
the uriiu^mcter. Rcjactioji — a-cid, alka.liiur, or maitra.l, as t,(\st(ul by a slip 
of litmus paper, or yellow turmeric paper; the one bcMromiug red, when 
the urine is acid ; the collier brown, when the urine is alkaline. 

A deposit — observe its colour, admixture with, or separation from, 
the urine, and wh(‘ther floatin g on tlnr surfaeo as a pollich^ suspended as a 
cloud, or prc(ri|:ytat('d as a scxliment, apparently amorphous or cr^^stalline. 

(2.) CliAmilcid TesfA. — (rf.) For Deposits. KfEcu^t of hrot . — Pour a 
sample of tlu3 urine, wii.h deposit, if pr('S(mt, into a tost tnb(‘, and over 
the flame of a s]>irit-lamp ]u?at gradually t (2 ebullition. Observer the 
disappearance of turbidity, as when a deposit of lilhafes ; or thoapp(\ar- 
ance of turbidity, as by a disposition of yhospkafe,^. Or the latter 
appearance may 1x3 tlie eoagulaf.ion of albumen. Drop a few drops 
of stro^ig ’}iUric arid inio the; tube, and h(3a>t again; the one deposit, 
phosphat(3S, entirely disa])p(.)ars ; the other, an)umon, becomes increased 
and consolidated. 

Otlier tests for deposits : fj^)lubility in acetic acid, in liquor potassee ; 
insolubility in both acids and alkalies. 

An approximate estimate of Die whole quantity of litbic acid, or of 
phosphoric acid, excreted, beyond what is indicated by any deposit, 
should then be doterminod. 

(6.) For Foreign Constituents. — Albumen— note its absence or pre- 
sence; and make an approximate calculation, from tbc (jnantity in a given 
measure of urine, of the wlujle quantity passed in twenty-four hours. 

Sugar — note its absence or presence; and similar approximate 
cahiulation of quantity. 

Bile, its absence or presence. 

(3.) Microscopic Examination, — Crystals — note the absence or pre- 
sence in urine, or in any deposit ; tlieir shape, or other chara<;ters. Note 
blood-corpusclcs, pus and mucus corpuscles, epithelial cells, uriniferous 
VOL. II. 2 s 
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tubule casts, sperTaa</)zoa.. Vegetable parasitic productions, or as engen- 
dered in decomposing or fermenting urine, e,g. Pemcillium glaucum 
in non-saccliarine ; Torula cerevisia, yeast-plant, in saccharine urine, 
when subjected to the fernicntation test. Other foreign substances, 
e.g, hairs, cotton fibres from the towel used in examination, sputa, 
starch gramih^s from admixture of food or tooth-powder, faecal matter, 
l)artic](‘s of soot, sand, or dirt. 

Aj t])li(in.cos for Fj.rahtl nation of Ur! no. — (1 .) Ohenii cal. — Certain 
simple cli(‘rni(!ai apparatus and tests will sulUce for a clinical exami- 
nati<m of tlie urine, and of its de])()sits. 

The aitjniratH^i comprises — Urine glnsscs, rather tall and deep 
receptacles suitable for immersion of the ui*i nometer in taking the 
sp(‘eilicvgravity of urine, and a glass graduated as a measure; test- 
tnbes, in a half-dozcm seric^s, with stiind, sj)irit-]ajnp, and well-corked 
boi.tle of rnci.bylated S])irit-, slips or slides of glass, drop- tubes, and 
glass stirring-rods. 

^riie 7V,‘.V.s‘ ordina.i-ily r(jqnirod are — Acids; nitric acid fort., acetic 
aend. Alkali('s: liepjor potjissa\ li<{uor a.mmonia' fort. tests : 

•suljdiato of cop]K‘r solid ion, or bliuj Lj^drated oxide of cojipeiV; or yeast 
for sugar-testi ng ; siilpluiric a-eid for bile-tostiug. 

(2.) Ciiniciil Oberhauser’s mie.rosco]')e is an instrii- 

inerd» wliieli I have been acenstonied to use for many years in the 
exMininatioii of the urine and its d(q)osits. 1 have had the same 
instrument in work since the year a period of twenty-five years. 

The only inconveniences 1 have extierienccd in working it are that in 
allciring tbe focus or llic lield of vision, respectively, the requisite 
adjustiiumt cannot bo so readily commanded by the band movement 
of the tube, or the obje(*t, as it is by the sc*r('w movements in other 
microscopes. Hut, unjirovided with this additional mechanism for 
eitlu'r such purpose, the price of tbe instrument is ^much loss, an 
imj)ortant considc'rat ion with regard to its general cdigibility. 

B('ah?\s (diiiieal ])oeket microscoj^e is a very simple, portable, and 
inoxyii'usivo i nstriimeiit. 

Object required for CliaicnJ E.vamlnation . — Whatever form 
of microseo])e he jireferred, tlie obje(d.-glasses, for magnifying tbe 
object to Ih! examine! 1, live tbe most essential reipiisite. The qualities 
of an objec.i-ghiss consist in its magnifying power and achromatic 
character, by (jh'arly d(‘lining the objc'ct, without any encircling play 
of colours, ''.riie j)o\v(rrs most coiiimoidy useful iu medical practice are 
two : the (jfuortcr tf an inch foc*us, magnifying about 200 diameters, 
and t.lie itich, magnifying about oO to f)0 diameters. 

Ulirro.^Tojte Ldurj ). — J^Vir examining objects by artificial light at 
night, or otherwise in the absence of daylight, some kind of illumi- 
nating contrivance will be necessary. An ordinary French lamp, pro- 
vided with a blue glass .ebimney, maybe used, or that recommended 
by Dr. Lionel Beale, a small parafiin lamp, with a round wick, may be 
preferred. But in the absence of any such lamp, a short wax candle, 
giving a clear white light, steadied by a screen, supplies a ready con- 
trivance which \vill genorallj^ sutlico. ‘ 

Lrniic OK Uric Acid (Ci„ll 4 N 40 fi) in Urine. — Physical Characters 
of Urine. — Clear, brigld, golden or coppery colour, like brovwn sherry. 
Specific gravity increased. Quantity somewhat diminished. Acid re- 
action more decided, producing a deeper shade of red in blue litmus 
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paper. A deposit of yellow or red f^and^ resembling particle&of cayenne 
pepper, — lithic acid, sometimes in great abundance. 

Diagnostic Value, — Litliic acid is eliminated from the blood, in 
combination with some base — soda, or ammonia more commonly, 
forming lithates of soda and ammonia. Thoso salts, readily soluble in 
urine of the temperature of the body, are precipitated only when pre- 
sent in excess proportionately to the aqueous portion of urine sof^retc^d, 
and as the supei^saturated solution cools. They then appear as yellow- 
ish or rod brick-dust deposits, which will be presently described. 
Lithic acid may, liowcvcr, be liberal ed from those salts, by decomposi- 
tion ; but it o(^enrs only wlnm sonic other aeid is present in excess to 
replace the acid in combination. Free lithic aeid, being insojuble, is 
then precipitated, appearing as a deposit in the urine iiaving the above 
characters. 

Microscopical Cduira.ciers.~T\\\^ deposit consists of minute crystals, 
in various shapes, of which 
rhorabaidal prisms arc; tlie most 
commonly cliaracd eristic. (Fig. 

861 .) 

Respecting the kifid of acid 
by which ui-ic ac'id is thus de- 
posited, Dr. Parkes •ol.>s(;r^es : * 

‘‘•It does not follow that the 
acidity should be owing to any 
single acid ; it isowing either to 
an augmentation of all thc^ usual 
acids of the nrino — the sul- 
phuric, phosphoric, and perhaps 
the hippuric, tlu; lactic, and the 
carbonic — so that the bases are 
insufficient to neutralize them, or the formation of acids after fimission 
of the urine, viz., probably the lactic, acetic, butyric, or oxalic. 

“It is, of course, pos.siblc that the deposit of uric acid may be 
owing, not to excess of other acids, but to absolute delicency of alkali. 
No facts have yet boon discovered on this point. 

“ The two causes of increased acidity of the urine — excess of 
normal acids, and formation of acid aft(;r emission — are sometimes in 
simultaneous action. T\io urine de]iositiiig litLiic acid without lithates 
is not usually the high- colon red, red, pigment-loaded urine, but yellow 
and transparent ; the acid is aeposited slov\dy, and without admixture 
with lithates. Uroxanthin (indican) is often preseiit in large quan- 
tity; and, as Vircdiow suggests, it may more rapidly form acid than 
common pigment.” 

The practical issue of all those considerations is this — that to 
Tightly estimate the value of “lithic acid urine,” as the sign of a 
corresponding “ morbid blood-condition,” it is necessary to discover 
the total amount of lithic acid excreted from time to time ; and for 
this purpose we cannot trust any deposit thereof, cither combined or 
free. The lithates may be in excess, short of a supersaturated solution ; 
and litliic ^acid itself becomes apparent only when the urine is hyper- 
acid from other causes. 

' * ‘‘ Composition of the Urine, in Health and Disease, and under the Action of 

Bemedies,'’ p. 218 . 
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OhemicoO. The over-acid reaction, as shown bj blue litmus 

paper, has already been noticed. 

A depof^U of uric acid is insoluble in hot water, but soluble in alka- 
lies — »|>otash, soda, and ammonia. 

A portion of the deposit is to be dissolved in a drop of potash. 
The alkaline solution is then to bo treated with excess of acetic acid. 
In a few hours, crystals of uric acid will have formed, which can be 
identified by microscopic examination. 

A portion of the deposit maybe placed on a glass slide, and treated 
with a drop of strong nitric a(*/id. Evaporate to dryness by a gentle 
heat, and expose the slide to the vapour of ammonia, or add a drop. 
A bea,ntifnl violet colour, from the formation of murexide, attests the 
presence of uric acid, or a urate (Tj. J5eal(.‘). 

The total aiuimut of lithic ac.'id excreted can be discovered by a simple 
experiment, devised by Oi*. (folding Jhrd. Let all the urine passed 
in twenty-four hours be colltHtLal, well sliakcn, and a given quantity — 
say about two ounces — bc^ mixed in a conical glass v(issel, with about 
half a drachm of hydrocrldoric acid. In six or eight hours cr^^stals of 
uric acid ai*e copiously do])ositcd on the sides of the glass. To insure 
their comjilote separation, i-ln^y shonld bo allowed to repose for twenty- 
four hours, and may then be washed, diied, and weighed.^' Simple 
multiplication shows the whole amount of* uric acid secreted in the 
twenty-four hours, without the chance of any considerable error. In 
ostiinating the pathological importan(*e of the result thus obtained, the 
healtliy standard of quantity shonld ho romenibored, and this ranges 
from six to ten grains of uric acid in twenty-four hours. 

Ukatks ok Lituati-s of Soda ok Amm(.)Nia in Ukine . — Physical 
Characters of IJn'-uc . — Ihirbid in all (?ascs on cooling and depositing 
lithates ; tiu? otlun* characters a.re in accordance, principally, with their 
colonr. lithates are depc^sited from a pale-coloured urine ; 

specitic gravity low — I'tHO to 1‘014. The deposit is suspended, having 
a whitish, tl(HK*ulent, cloudy appearance, which resembles mucus. 

-coloured lithates are deposited from an amber- colon red urine ; 
specific gravity higher, but still lower than m^rmal, being about 1'018. 
lied brick-dust lithates are deposited from a yet deeper-coloured urine, 
and of liigher sj)C(a’li(* gravity. Ptfrjfle and lithates are deposited 

from a corrcspomling coloured urine, and of liigh specific gravity. 
The (juantity of lithates secret(*d, and ])recipitated spontaneously, may 
not b(^ (‘(jiial. Hence the latter may nqt indicate the wlhole quantity. 
They are held in solution by urine of tlio ordinary temperature of the 
body, ; but as the urine cools on exposure in the vessel used for 
its reception, the lithates are deposited. The proportion of water, as 
a constituent of urine, will also regulate the quantity deposited. 
These two conditions lifivc been already noticed. But over-acidity of 
urine, owing to other acids in excess, allows an abundant deposit ; 
whereas, a slightly acid or alkaline urine holds a ])roportion of the 
lithates in solution. 

Microscopical Characters. — Amorphous granules is the usual appear- 
ance of lithato of ammonia, as seen under the microscope (Eig. 862) ; 
but certain forms of crystal are, occasionally presented. Thus, sphe- 
rules sometimes constricted in the middle, assuming a dumb-bell 

* “ Urinary Doj) 06 it 8 ,’* 4:tL edit. Sec also Animal Chemistry,” etc., by Bence 
Jones, M.D., p. 53. 
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sliape, or spherules with little claw-like projections, (Sec Fig. 862.) 
The junction of lithic acid crystals gives rise to varioVs singular 
appearances. 

0 hemic al Testa, —Hcvbt redissolvos the lithatos. Hot, not to say 
boiling, water poured into the chainbei’-ii tonsil, 
causes the turbidity to disappear, and thus 
clears the urine. l>ut tins result may be partly 
due to the increased proportion of solvent — 
water — thus added to a previously concentrated 
urine. A small quantity of the turbid urine 
•heated in a test-tube becomes ch‘ar, but it 
again becomes turbid on cooling. 'I'lio dt^oper- 
coloured urates are dissolved by a rather higlier 
temperature tlian the pah'v varieties. AlkaJies 
— potash or ammonia— dissolve these divposits ; 
acids — hydrochloric or acetic — -separate uric 
acid, having the ap])oaraii<*e and crystalline forms already described. 

A rough approximate analysis of the urates may be readily accom- 
plished.* The uric acid liaving boon determined in a weighed portion 
of the dried urate by diliitci hydrochloric a(*id, anotlier ]X>rtion of tlje 
urate should be burnt, and, after vvasbing the ash, tested with the 
blowpipe. If the base bo ammonia, a very small quantity of ash only 
will remain. For a full analysis of the urates, tliey should bo pre- 
viously examined with the microscope to ascertain whetlior they are 
free from phosphate of lime or magnesia, or oxalate of lime (Hassall). 

Potash may be tlie most abundant base, next ammonia, and last 
soda (Bence Jones). Lime is always present in considerable quantity 
(Hassall and Scherer). MarjuesLa is an occasional base (Robin and 
Verdeil). 

It would, tlierefore, nyipoar that the term ni/.vcd urates more accu- 
rately designates tliis deposit. The proportion of uric acid is always 
large — over eighty per cent. (Scherer) ; over ninety per cent. (Bence 
Jones). 

Uhea (Cofl^N^Oo) IN TTrink . — Physical (Characters of Urine, — Fx- 
cess of urea may occur, without diuresis, — the quantity of urine seldom 
exceeding the normal quantity, l)ut the qmmtity of* urea being both 
absolutely and relatively greater than in health ; or with diuresis, — tlie 
qiiaritity of urine being excessive, and the quantity of urea, therefore, 
in a given specimen, hjss than in health, but the quantity, absolutely 
and relatively to the other constituents, greater also, in tliis case, than 
normal. Azoiuria^ or unreal diabetes, as tlie latter may bo teriiKid, 
although differing only in degree, is a very rare disease. 

The former condition of urine is, in colour, clear and pale, but 
occasionally assuming the appearance of porter diluted with water; 
odour not peculiaT, but ammoniacal (ap])aij*iitly from decomposition 
of the urea) when not quite fresh ; s]>(*ciiic gravity rather above the 
average, 1*020, but varying from 1*0] 5 to ] 'Or'30, or cvem higher. 
Quantity about normal. Reaction acid when the urine is fresh, but 
speedily becomes alkaline, from ammonia. A deposit of urea, in 
crystals, soon forms by evaporation, on the addition of nitric acid, 
forming^ the nitrate of urea. 

Microscopical (Characters. — Long needle-shaped crystals, by evapo- 
rating a drop or two of urine on a slip of glass. Nitrate and oxalate of 


Fig. 862. 
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urea also present crystals ; the former in hexagonal plates and rhombic 
octohedrin •(Fig. 8Gb) ; the latter in rectangular and right rhombic 

prisms, with a tendency to the formation of 
dumb-bell shaped oxalate of nr6^a. 

Ghawic.al Tests. — Nitric acid added to a few 
droj)S of urine on a slip of glass, forms the 
nitrate of urea (CoIT 4 No 0 o,H 0 ,N 05 ), which, 
on evaporation, ay>j)ears as a crust, more or less 
thick, according to the qiuintity of urea. Oxalate 
of urea (C.l I ,N.O., 110,0.6.) is formed in 
like manner. Ihi-hor oomponiid can be verified 
by microscopical examination, wbile the chemical tost indicates, approxi- 
mat(‘ly, the (jtuDil Ity of urea present. 

Other tests arci d(>scrib(;d in sjiecial works, but the above is the 
most ready motliod of dotoctiiig aiul determining urea. 

Tfte sr'prtra/luN of urea, in a fret^ state, may be obtained from either 
the nitrate ni* oxalate, by tlio following simple ])rocess: — Dissolve the 
oxalate of U7*ea, bm example, in bot watei*, and treat the solution with 
carbonate of lime, until elTervescenco ceases; the oxalate of Iftne thus 
formed, and any excess of the earbonate, are f)recipitated, leaving the 
urea in Sf)lution. Carl^onatci of baryta may bo used instead of the lime 
salt. Nitrate of urc'a may be decomposed in like manner. Crystals of 
nitrate of baryta are thrown down; the iliiid is to be filtered, evapo- 
rated, and the residno exiractod witli ether. 

iHsfltiriivp. (Viardcters of f Irate of Hoda, Uarlhif Phosphate, and Pus, 
— These three* deposits are very similar in appearance, but have widely 
different pathological siginficance. Their ccrtairi and easy distinction 
is tliorefore of great firaciical iinportaneo. following simple 

method of examination, and distinctive characters, arc given by Dr. 
LIotkjI -Heale. « 

Ld the urine stand in a conical glass for some time. Then pour 
off the clear supernatant fluid, and transfer a small portion of the 
deposit into a test-tube. Add about half ilie bulk of solution of potash, 
and observe : — 

1 . If ura.t(? of soda and ammonia, the potash may cause the mixture 
to become rlrar, Ifut mff viscid. 

2. If enlii'cly ])hos|)bat{^, //o vlraiuje will bo produced. 

2. If j)us deposit, tlie mixture will become clear, and very Hiring y 
or visend. 

4. Jf both piis and jdiospliate bo prescip.!-? fhe mixture gelatinizes, 
hut does not become c*h^al^ 

Microsco]>ic exarninatiori will confirm this chemical test, 

PnosiMiATKS IN UiGM-:. — Amorplious phosphate of lime — bone-earth 
(3CaO,l^().J. Crystallized pbospluite of lime (2CaO, HO, PO^ -h 31:10). 
Phosphab^ of ammonia am) magnesia — triple phosphate (NH 40 , 2 Mg 0 , 
+ J2H0). Phosifinito of soda (2Na0,H0,P0, + 24HO). Acid 
phosphate of soda (Na0,2II0,P0j, h 2H0).^ — Physical Characters of 
Urine. — Turbid in all cases, on dcj)ositiiig pbospbatcvs; of a pale yellow 
colour, if the deposition bo oecasiomxl by fixed alkali — potash or soda, 
and of an orange-brown colour, if occasioned by carbonate of ammonia 
— volatile alkali ; the odour is amnioniac.al in the latter case, while the 
specific gmvity varies greatly with the colour — the pale urine having a 
low specific gravity, the higher-coloured a high specific gravity. The 
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quantity is increased generally. Tke reaction varies — being alkaline 
or neutral, or slightly acid when first evacuated. The Vleposit of 
phosphates appears as a white sand^ but generally combined with 
mucus, often present in large quantity, arxd pus, probably, in variable 
quantity. 

Diagnostic Valiin. — Phosjfiiatic; urine, as ordinarily estimated by tlie 
amount of phosphates deposited in tlio urine, is deceptive. Phosphatio 
urine, in this sense, is only an appearance, not a true measure oE the 
whole amount of phosphates present, and of the pre-existing blood- 
condition. 

The pathological significance of phosphatic deposits in the urine has 
* been investigated more particularly by i)r. Pence Jones. 

Of all the phosj>haios proficid, not necessarily deposited, < in the 
urine, those of soda are most abundant; etinalling in amount three 
or four parts of the whole. The eartliypliosphatos of lime and mag- 
nesia represent tlio remainder, Pliosjiliatic urine, ihereforo, should 
rather, .of the two, liave r(d‘erenco to the former salts. But the phos- 
phates of soda are so very soluble in watc^r and in Jic-id or alkaline 
urine, that they are never doposibnl. In tliis resjica^t resembling the 
sulphates of potash or soda, any excess of tliese pliosphates remains 
concealed. On the contrary, the ]Jiospliaies of lime and nnignosia are 
scarcely soluble in .water, and nearly insoluble in alkalies, although 
very soluble in acids, even in acid phosjihate of soda. Therefore, 
whenever the urine becomes alkaline, down go the phosjiliates of lime 
and magnesia. This preci])itate, however, denotes only the quantity 
of lime and magnesia drawn from the blood, and now appearing in the 
urine. The 'ouijor portion of phosjjhoric ncid^ being combined with 
soda, remains unobservcid. 

Py taking more lime or magnesia in the food, or by adding those 
bases to the urbie, w'e increase the amount of eartliy phospliates; and 
by a sufficiency, we precipitate all the phosphoric acid in combination 
with //tern, thus leaving no phosphaic of soda in solution. Conversely, 
if we could abstract all Bie lime and magnesia, no ])recipitate would 
appear by adding alkalies — in which, as well as acids, phosphate of 
soda is soluble — though there remained a gn^at excess of phosphate of 
soda conce^alod in solution. Put if lime and magnesia are present, as 
usual, in the urine, a portion of the phosphoric acid appears in com- 
bination with them, forming a deposit of Ihesc pbos]>luitio salts when- 
ever the urine becomes alLaUne, in which they arc insol nblo. Henco 
the more appropriate namc^aZAa/mc urine, suggested by I.)r. Pence 
Jones, ratlier than phosphatic urine, as ordinarily understood, which 
represents merely the amount of lime and magnesia present in com- 
bination with phosphoric acid. If regarded from this latter point of 
view, the term phosphoric diathesis ” should bo extended to denote 
an increase in the total amount of phospliates^ aZA: a /m6^ and earthy; or^ 
if limited to one pbos]ibatc, it ought to denote alkaline phosphate, that 
being proportionately four or five times more abundant than earthy 
phosphates in the urine. Moreover, the term “ earthy diathesis,^* as in- 
dicated by the urine, if used at all, ought to signify urine which really 
contains an e;rcess of lime and magnesia, and not the precipitation, it 
may be <?f only a small quantity, of those earthy salts, the urine having 
lost its healthy property of retaining them in solution on becoming 
alkaline. 
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In sliort, alkalescence of ilie urine and increase in the total amount 
of phosphates have no relation of any kind to each other. They are 
quite distinct, and, indeed, rather opposite states. 

Mioroscojylcal CliaraoiGTs, — Supposing alkalinity of the urine be due 
to fixed alkali — as potasli or soda — the j)hosphate of lime and the 
phosphate of magnesia arc immediately deposited, appearing as a 
“white sand.” Submitted to microscopic examination, tliese salts are 
seen to consist of arnoiphous particles, or small round globules, and, 
occasionally only, ])rismatic; crystals with oblique or dihedral summits. 
According to llassairs observations,* crystallized phosphate of lime is 
common, much more so indeed than amorphous phosphate, which he 
regards as unusual. 

Thp’s Avhil-(j deposit and coexisting alkaline condition of the urine 
occur whenever an excess of iixed nlkali, or, what is equivalent, a 
deficient proportion of acid, fs taken in the food. The urine is secreted 
alkaline, and deposits its earthy phosphates in greater or less abundance, 
according to the quantity of lime and magnesia present. ^ 

Not to bo misled by an alkaline condition of the urine from fixed 
alkali, it is most important to know and remember that thc^'acidity of 
healilnj urines varies considcjrably during the diurnal period. Accord- 
ing to the observations of Dr. Bence dones, confirmed by those of Dr. 
W. Roberts, it is itiversehf to tlu^ acidity of tlu? stomach. During 
digestion, wlien some acid — jirobably the hydrochloric — is being secreted 
by the stomach, an etjuivalcmt amount of soda or pota-sh, previously in 
combination, must remain as free alkali in the blood, rendering it pro- 
portionately moro.and more alkaline. Accordingly, the urine becomes 
loss and less acid, and perhaps eventually decidedly alkaline. When 
acid ceases to Ilow into tlio stomach, and any superfluous portion 
which had lieen sec^retcnl is re-absorbed, Ihc^ blood rc^gains its former 
average degree of alkalesecmcu' ; the urine also is seeroLed less and less 
alkalescent, and b(‘eoming acid, its acidity rises until the next meal, 
when the highest d('gre(^ of acidity is attained. If no food be taken, 
this condition of urine rcmiains stationary for about twelve hours; 
iinin(jdiat('Iy after a meal, its acidity again falls, and gradually ap- 
proaches an a^kaIi7K^ reaction. f hhxainincd at such time, alkalinity of 
urine might iniidvertenily be regarded as a inoi’bid condition ; but 
examination of another and another sample excreted some time after a 
meal, wlien the process of digestion is completed, corrects this sus- 
picion ; the urine thenceforth is found more and more acid prior to 
the next meal, when tlie alkaline retrogir^ssion supervenes. 

This alti'rnation of an alkalescent state of the urine during diges- 
tion, and restoration of acidity on completion of digestion, invalidates 
the result of any one examination of the urine. A mixed sample of the 
whole amount of urine excreted during the twenty-four hours will give 
its average condition. ^ 

If volatile alkali — as carbonate of ammonia — be the occasion of 
alkaline urine, then the deposit consists of the ari^moniaco-magnesian 
phosphate, together with some phosphate of lime ; the former appear- 
ing in the form of transparent prismatic crystals, or of foliaceous, 

* Lancet^ p, 850, vol. i. ; and “ Med.-Chir. Trans,,” vol. xxxvi. 
t See adverse observations by Dr. Julius Vof^el ; “ A Guide to the Analysis of 
the Urine,” by G. Neubauer and J. Vogel, 4th ed. Translated for New Syd. Soc. 
by W. A. Markham, 1808, p. 200. 
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stellar, or penniform crystals. (Fig. 864.) The two latter are phos- 
phate of lime.'^ * 

This deposit occurs whenever phosphates are deposited in connection 
with an inflamed state of the mucous membrane of tlie bladder, the 
amii^onia being supplied by the decomposition of urea, which con- 
stituent of the urine may 
be regarded as carbonate 
of ammonia, plus two 
atoms of water. Wliether 
urine is ever secreted arn- 
nioniacal appears doubt- 
ful ; without doubt, liow- 
ever, it may become so, 
after emission, by decom- 
position of the ui*ea. This 
source of the ammonia 
present jn the phosphate, as then formed, was first clearly perceived by 
Locanu, and has since bticn explicitly pointed out by Dr. Owen Rees. 
The decornposition of urea is (effected apparently by tlio inncnsacbing as 
a ferment, which is always more freely secreted by an inflamed mucous 
membrane, as in pyelitis atul cystitis. Ammon iaco-magnesian phos- 
phate, consisting of its cbaracUu'isf ic crystals, is abundantly deposited ; 
and equally so, a white tenacious suhstance, that can l)e drawn into 
skeins of considerable length. It is said to consist of pus-globules, 
they having become adherent under the aedion of aramoniacal urine. 
Thence the pliosphate a)>ove mentioned, together with granules of 
phosphate of lime, are involved in one gelatinous mass. This mixed 
deposit is frequently witnessed in cases of p;iral ysis afT(‘cting the bladder, 
which then assumes a coiiditioii bordering on inflammation. 

Chemical Tei?ts, — All the phosphates are ilissolved by acids — unlike 
coagulated albumen ; and remain unaffected by heat — unlike the 
litliatefcj; but the following points of contrast distinguish the two kinds 
of alkaline urine — the ammoniacal from that (‘ausod by fixed alkali. 

Animoniacal urino effects no change in blue litmus paper until it 
dries, when the pink colour immediately appears. | Urine becoming 
alkaline during digestion, iji. from Jlx<'d alkali, turns pink paper blue, 
which remains so when dry. At^nnnuiacal urine de])osits crystals of 
phosphate of ammonia and magnesia ; while urine otherwise alkaline, 
from fixed alkali, deposits an amorphous povvder of phosphate of lime. 
The former deposit is associatciti with mucus and piis ; the latter with 
mucus only, and rarely in great quantity, Ammoniacal urine is con- 
stantly alkaline ; that from fix(ai alkali is only occasionally alkaline, 
i.e, at particular periods of the day. Ammoviacal urine is a sign of 
local disease — inflammation of the urinary mucous membrane ; whereas 
alkalescence from fixed alkali is a sign of a mewo general disorder, i,e. 
indigestion. 

Guided by these characters, we can detect and discriminate the 
hind of alkali present in the urine, and its source. Yet such diagnosis, 
founded on the kind, and even the amount, of phosphatic salts deposited 
by the urine, signifies nothing concerning the total amount of phos- 

Lancet, 1853. (Hassall.) 

t See ‘‘ Trans, of the Chemical Society,” vol. ii. p. 214, communication by Dr. 
Bence Jones. 
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pbates excreted fro 7 n the hlood. The non-appearance of phosphates does 
not impfy their absence, and their appearance is no measure of the 
total amount present. The question therefore, an all-important one, 
presses, whether an excess of phosphates is accumulating in the blood, 
consequent on some perversion of nutrition or digestion, and consti- 
tuting tlie true “ phosj)horic diathesis ” ? Mere inspection of the urine 
may disclose nothing respecting this constitutional morbid condition ; 
and should the urine be alkaline, we then discover merely the -amount 
of eartliy bases — lime and magnesia excreted in combination with 
phosphoric acid, and deposited. But this deposit of phosphoric salts 
contains only part of tlie whole phosphoric acid present. By far the 
greater portion remains concealed in the soluble phosphate of soda, 
which is never spontaneously precipitated under any circumstances. 

To determine the whole amount of phosphoric acid eliminated, it is 
necessary to ascertain the aiuount of this alkaline phosphate, as well 
as that of the earthy pliosphatcs. Both together represent the phos- 
phoric diathesis. . 

For this })urposo the following experimental process is recommended 
by Dr. Bence Jones: — About a thousand grains of urine* are to be 
weighed, and the earthy phosphates precipitated by pure ammonia, free 
from carbonate. These should be filtered, washed with ammoniacal 
water, and heated to redness; adding at last a drop or two of nitric 
acid. The amount of ('arthy phosphates is determined by weighing 
the residue. The alkaline phosphates are estimated by taking about 
five hundred grains of urine, adding an excess of chloride of calcium, 
and then pure ammonia. I'bus all the phosphoric acid is pre- 
cipitated as phosphate of lime. This is to ’bo filtered, well washed, 
and the filter and the precipitate burnt with a drop or two of nitric 
acid. If the filtration lias btion slow, it is necessary to redissolve the 
residue in a j)latinum crucible by bydroclilorie acid, and to reprecipi- 
tate by })urc ammonia, when the filtration will take place very rapidly. 
After being burnt, the crucible is weighed, and by deducting the pre- 
viously determined earthy phosphates, the difference may be taken as 
tlie amount of alkaline phos|)bate.'^ 

OxALATK ov Lime (CoO;i + CaO + 2RO) in Urine. — riiysical Cha- 
racters (tf llrui (\ — Clouded with much epithelium, and of a bright 
amber colour, somewhat resembling the bright golden-sherry colour of 
lithic acid urine, but coiiti*asting with the pale, whey-like urine of 
earthy phosphates, and the turbid orange-brown of ammoniacal urine, 
which, moreover, presents an iridcsceui pellicle on its surface, and is 
ropy and f(‘tid. The specific gravity varies extremely, from 1*015, or 
less, to 1*025, or more. Quantity of urine not much increased. Re- 
action decidedly acid. No deposit of oxalate, unless present in some 
quantity, and after some hours or days, then appearing as minute, 
colourless, transparent,# hemp-seed concretions, mingled with mucus as 
a cloudy deposit. 

On being heated, the urine may become gelatinous, yet retain its 
transparency. 

Microsco].Hcal Characters . — Crystals in three forms : octohedra, the 
most common, or as dumb-bell shaped crystals ; occasionally in the 
shape of small, red blood-globules, probably the earliest stagt; of dumb- 
bell oxalate. All these are here represented. (Fig. 805.) 

* See “ riu!. Trans.,” 1815, p. 3G5. , 
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Chemioal Tests . — To determine the whole quantity of oxalic acid — 
free, or in combination with alkalies and soluble, or with lime, apportion 
of which oxalate may be precipitated — the urine of twenty-four hours 
must be collected. This should be 
evaporated to about one-fourth its 
bulk, neutralized with ammonia, be 
strongly acidulated with acetic acid to 
keep the phosphates dissolved, and 
then a solution of chlorid(3 of calcium 
added. The oxalate of lime thus formed 
is to be separated by filtration, dri(^d, 
con veiled into cither the carbonate or 
the sulphate in the usual manner, 
weighed, and the oxalic acid calculated 
from the resulting carbonate of snl])hate. ‘If ilici'e bo any reason to 
suppose that the oxalate is mixed with uric acid, tlien dissolve in 
hydrochloric acid, filter, neutralize with ammonia, and again acidulate 
with acetic acid fHassall). 

Should iftiy oxalate of lime have become deposited before examina- 
tion, this may be either separated or redissolved. 

To estimate tlie importance of oxalate of limti in the 

urine, it should be rejnemliored that this state is of very fi‘equerit 
occurrence, and its presence cannot be regarded as signifying a morbid 
blood-condition, excepting in respect of tluj qua/atity secreted. A few 
minute crystals are quite compatible with health ; but largo crystals in 
largo quantity and 'persistiny for a considerable period indicate such 
morbid condition. 

The following observations by Dr. Golding Bird, respecting the 
composition of oxalic acid urine, relate to tlie circumstances under 
which it occurs. • 


111 rather more than oiie-tliird of the cases examined, uric acid or 
urates existed in largo excess, forming the greater bulk of the resulting 
deposit. In all there existed a greater proportion of urea than in 
healthy urine of tlie same density ; and in nearly thirty per cent, of 
the cases, so large a quantity of urea was present, that the fluid 
crystallized into a solid mass by adding Jiitric acid. The urate of 
ammonia found in tlie deposits of oxalic acid urine is occasionally 
tinted with a pink hue. An excess of pliospliate fre(juently accom- 
panies the oxalate. The presence of sugar in the specimens examined 
was exceptional. # 

Proiit regarded the oxalic acid diathesis as a substitute for tlifit of 
Hthic acid, the former bcjing preceded and followed by the latter. 
Liebig demonstrated the intimate relation of lithic acid to urea and 
oxalate of lime, the two latter having been formed artificially from 
the former; and this conversion of lithic acid \vm shown by Wohler’s 
experiments to take place in the bodies of animals. 

Oxalic acid urine — properly so called from the quantity of this 
^cid excreted — is therefore an expression of many morbid conditions. 
Taking patients indiscriminately in a Hospital, Dr. Bence Jones con- 
cludes that oxalate of lime is notably present in the urine in nearly one 
out of three.* Diseases of many kinds, and of opposite characters, are 
apparently conducive to this result : indigestion, especially if attended 
with flatulence, and in cases also where no indigestion was ever ex- 
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periciiced ; skin diseases, and in cases where the skin was never 
affected ; in acute rheumatism, acute gout, fever, and in diseases of 
women and children. 

Sulphuric Acid (TI 0 ,S 03 ) Urine. — The Physical Characters of 
the Urine are not, apparently, peculiar, and therefore not distinctive. 
They would appear to resemble generally those of febrile urine. No 
deposit of sulphates ever occurs, they being soluble in urine — igicid or 
alkaline — including ainmoniacal urine. 

Microscopical Characters, — Crystals of sulphates may be readily 

procured by evaporating a small 
quantity of urine on a slip of glass. 
The sulphate of potash then ap- 
pears in the shape of short six- 
sided prisms, terminated by six- 
sided pyramids ; but frequently 
the body of the crystal is wanting, 
thus presenting a triangular-faced 
dodocaliedron. Also in the shape 
of rosettes arfd dumb-*bells. (^^ig• 
8Gb). Sulphate of soda appears 
as decahedral crystals. 

Chemical Tests, — By adding a soluble salt^of baryta, e.g. chloride 
of barium, the sulphate of baryta formed is insoluble and conspicuous, 
thus representing the sulphuric acid present; but not discovered by 
merely inspecting the urine, in which the sulphates of potash and soda 
arc absolutely soluble, whether the urine be itself acid or alkaline. 
The readiness with which the insoluble baryta sulphate appears will 
show the cxc.ess of sulphuric acid. 

The whole quantity of sulphuric acid present may be determined as 
proposed by Dr. Bence Jones: about five hundred grains of urine are 
weighed, and chloride of barium is then added in excess, a few drops 
of hydrochloric or nitric acid being used to insure the solution of the 
phospliate of baryta. Heat is applied, and the liquid boiled for a few 
minutes briskly. The sulphate of baryta is filtered and washed until 
the clear liejuid is perfectly free from chloride of barium. The filter is 
burnt, and the residue weiglicd. The amount of sulphate of baryta in 
a known quantity of urine is thus determined, and the whole amount 
in twenty-four hours can bo calculated. 

Diagnostic Value. — l^he interpretation of sulphuric acid in the urine 
is somcwdiat parallel to that of phosphoric acid. The quantity of 
either acid present, absolutely and relatively to the other urinary con- 
stituents, is the question with reference to the blood-condition. Unlike 
phosphoric acid, no part of the sulphuric acid is ever deposited in com- 
bination, i.G. as sulphates of potash and soda ; they being the only 
sulphates — excepting, perhaps, a little lime sulphate — completely solu- 
ble in any urine, even alkaline urine. But the greater part — about 
three-fourths of the whole of the phosphoric acid — is in combination 
with these alkaline bases, and these phosphates are completely soluble 
in any urine, and never deposited. While, therefore, mere inspection 
of the urine overlooks the greater portion of the phosphoric acid pre- 
sent, it discovers none of the sulphuric acid. On the other hand, the 
r.emaining small portion of phosphoric acid in combination with the 
earthy bases, lime and magnesia, being insoluble only in alkaline urine, 
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their precipitation indicates and measures only the alkalescence of the 
urine, — by fixed alkali, potash or soda, or the volatile alkali aihmonia. 
Not even this chemical condition of the urine is discoverable through 
the sulphates, which never appear. 

Chemical examination of the urine — as already described — by the 
formation of the sulphate of baryta, which is insoluble, and deposited 
accordingly, will discover the presence of sulphuric acid, and its whole 
amount. 

Hippitric Acid (H 0 ,CiyHN 05 ) tn Urink. — Physical. Characters of 
Urine. — The colour varies — pale, or, it may be, resembles that of 
febrile urine ; the odour is generally like that of whey ; specific 
gravity below rather than above the healthy average — 1’020, and in 
one case (by Bouchardat) it varied from 1*006 to I’OOS. Quantity 
copious. Reaction, generally, very faintly acid, neutral, or alkaline. 
A deposit of triple phospliate of magnesia not unfrequontly occurs. 

Micros coj^ical Characters. — Crystals of the oblique rhomboidal 
prism, aiKi its modifications, arc 
obtained by evaporating two or 
three drops of fresh urine, to 
which a little hydrochhn'ic acid 
has been added, on a slip of glass. 

(Fig. 867.) In stale* urine, the 
hippuric will be found conveu-ted 
into benzoic acid; but its crystals, 
obtained in like manner, are cha- 
racteristically dilterent — thin 
glistening scales. 

Chemical Tests. — Neutralize 

the acid with lime, concentrate by 
evaporation ; addT hydrochloric acid, in a flask, to decompose the hip- 
purate of lime ; introduc.e ether in large (juantity, and cork the flask ; 
agitate from time to time, pour off the ethereal solution which floats 
on the surface, wash it with water to remove traces of hydrochloric 
acid, and then evaporate to obtain the free hippuric acid. 

If the ether should not separate readily from the mixture, add a 
very small quantity of alcohol ; the water added removes the latter, 
and any urea in solution, as well as the hydrochloric acid. 

Lactic Acid (110,0,. H^O^) in Ukink. — Physical Cliaraclers of 
Urine. — Not distinctive. 

Micros cojpical Characters, — Crystals of the lactates of zinc, lime, 
and copper may be obtained, which arc characteristic ; the former 
especially, being thick rhombic tablets in clusters, and those of lime 
having the appearance of double brushes. 

Chemical Tests. — Evaporate fresh urine to the thickness of syrup, 
by means of a low temperature with the water*bath, treat the residue 
with alcohol holding oxalic acid in solution, treat the alcoholic extract 
with an excess of hydrated oxide of lead, filter the solution, remove 
the excess of lead by sulpliuretted hydrogen, boil the filtrate with 
oxide of zinc, filter again and evaporate to concentration, and lactate 
of zinc will appear with its characteristic crystals. 

Lactate of lime may be formed by first procuring a solution of 
lactate of baryta, and then decomposing with sulphate of lime. 

Or, the lactate of copper from that of lime, by adding sulphate of 
copper. 


Fig. 8G7. 
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CHL 9 RIDES IN Urink. — C hloride o£ sodium (NaCl). Chloride, of 
potassiilm (KCl). Chlorido of ammoniura (NH^Cl). — Physical 
Characters of Urine, — Not distinctive. 

Microscopical Characters, — The chlorine is, for the most part, in 
combination with sodium, and the chloride of sodium readily crystal- 
lizes. Ily evaporating a drop or two of urine on a slip of glass, 

crystals are obtained in the octo- 
li(‘(iral form, distinguished from 
those of oxalate of lime by their 
])rincipal axivS being longer, and by 
not polarizing light. Ilalf-octo- 
liodra, wliich are occasionally stri- 
att'd, is another form. Dodeca- 
hedra, or twelve-sided crystals, 
art^ the rarc^st form. By evapora- 
tio7i also, or from a solution pf the 
ash of urine, the salt often crys- 
Ldlizes in tlm form of crosslets 
and daggers, (Big. Suo.) 

Chonical Tests. — Ni train of silver, in solution, is a handy test for 
the prosonco, or rpialitati vo deterniination, of chloride of sodium in 
urim^. One caution only is required: to strongly acidulate the urine 
with nitric Jicid, in order to prevtuit tluj precipitation of phosphate of 
silver; or ihe nitric acid may be added after the nitrate of silver, 
when any phosphate of silver wdll be immediately dissolved (Thu- 
diclium). 

The quantity may be determined, either by weighing the white 
precipitate — ehloridt^ of silver; or vein metrically, by noting the 
quantity of a solution of nitrate of silver, of known and appropriate 
strength, recpiired io separate tlu^ whole of the chloriAo. 

Sugar j 1 in I'uinr. Diabetes melliiiis is the ex- 

pression Romotiim'S use d for that disease where^of sugar in the urine 
is tlie sign ; and tin's aiti ibutive tith' seems necessary to distinguish 
ordinary iliabetes from a variety contra-designated Diabetes insipidus, 
Jn the former^ farinaceous matters arc probably converted into dextrin, 
and ihence at once into grape-sugar ; but there is some reason to 
believe that this sueeessioii of metainorpliosos may be interrupted, 
and that an insipid sugar is then formed intermediately between 
dextrin and sugar of milk (Beneo Jones). This tasteless sugar 
resembles sugar of milk, dilTering fromf'it in not giving rise to mucic 
acid and in undtu’going fermentation. Jt can be converted into grape-- 
sugar by the action of acids. 

Diabei.t's insipidus lias received other names — Polydipsia (Bec- 
querel), Diuresis and liydruria (Willis). The secretion thus signified, 
of a large quantity orf watery urine, is probably a distinct disease. 
Aqueous diabetes commonly occurs in connection with hysteria ; and 
the term hydruna distinguishes it from azofuria, of which disease an 
excessive excretion of urea is the prevailing characteristic. The 
absolute amount of urea excreted in the twenty-four hours may be 
increased in hydrnria ; no sample, however, of such urine contains 
its normal proportion to the water secreted. 

Physical Characters of Urine. — Clear, pale-straw, or greenish tint; 
sweet smell and taste; specific gravity high, averaging 1*040, and the 
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quantity much increased, to 100 ounces, or even 400 ounces, in twenty- 
four hours. A crystalline deposit of sugar readily forms as an*«fflores- 
cence on any clothing or other surface where the urine may happen to 
dry. The reaction is acid, but neutral or slightly alkaline if the 
quantity of sugar be small and the urine fresh. 

Microscopical Characters. — Crystals in the shape of rhombic plates, 
six-sided, aggregated into roundish granules, or as single plates. 
(Fig. 869.) 

Chemical Tests, — The composition of diabetic urine is peculiar in 
containing a foreign ingredient — glucose, or sugar of the grape, and 
excreted, possibly, in quantity varying from 1 lb. to 2 lbs. or more, in 
twenty-four hours ; whereby a patient may pass more than his own 
weight of sugar in the course of a few months. The urine contains, 
also, usually rather more ihan loss of its ordinary constituents. 

Diagnostic Value. — Saccliarinc matter is occasionally present, and 
as a more trace, in healthy urine; but any more obvious quantity, 
and persisting^ is abnormal. 

To estimate the pathological significance of diabetic urine, there- 
fore, the eovistant presence of sugar in any notable quantity, rather 
than its absolute amount, is the diagnostic sign of consequence. 

To detect this morbid condition in its infancy — indicating a cor- 
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responding blood-condition — certain tests, more delicate even than 
the production of the rhombic crystals, can be applied with signal 
success. 

Yeast or Fermentation Test. — This is easily applied. Add a small 
quantity of yeast to some of the® suspected urine in a saucer ; invert a 
test-tube filled with this mixture, and stand it in the saucer ; then 
pi Ace the whole in a warm room. If sugar be present, fermentation 
soon begins, and bubbles of carbonic acid rising in the tube accumulate 
and depress the fluid. Minute fungoid growths also are developed, 
which can be seen with the aid of tlie microscope. Another fungus — 
Penicilium glamcum (Fig. 870, to left) — the mildew that overspreads 
decaying vegetable or animal matter, and which may appear in non- 
Baccharine urine, is apt to be mistaken for this “ ycast-jilant ” — Torula 
cerevisim. (Fig. 870, to right.) Their distinctive microscopic characters 
were pointed out by Dr. Hassall.* 

Certain Chemical tests are more conclusive. They all depend on 
The Urine in Health and Disease,” 18fi3, jip. 143-151. 
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the facility with which the composition of diabetic sugar is changed ; 
and thift can be readily effected by salts of copper, and by alkalies.* 
Fnll directions for the successful application of these tests are given 
in Golding’s Bird’s work ; t the following particulars, however, are 
essential to our purpose — the early and exact detection and discrimina- 
tion of diabetic urine : — 

Copper^ or Tro}nvier's Tetif . — Add to the suspected urine in a large 
test-tul)e just enough of a solution of sulphate of copper to communi- 
cate a faint blue tint, A slight deposit of phosphate of copper 
genemlly falls. Liquor potassse must then be added in great excess; 
a f)reci|)itate of hydrated oxide of copper first falls, which redissolves 
in the (excess of alkali, if sugar bo present, forming a blue solution like 
animoniuret of copper. On gently heating the mixture to ebullition, 
a deposit of red su1)oxide of coj^per falls, if sugar be present. 

ill's — Add a few grains of blue hydrated oxide of 

copper to uririe in a conical glass vessel, and render the whole alkaline 
by adding liquor potassa\ if sugar be present, the fluid assumes a 
reddish colour, and in a few hours the edge of the oxide deposit 
acquires a yellow colour, wliich gradually extends through the mass, 
owing to the nMluction of the oxides to a metallic state (suboxide ?). 

]\)f(hsh or Mnnrc's 'I'psf . — Place in a test-tube about two drachms of 
the suspcjcted urine, and add nearly half its bulk of liquor potassae. 
Heat the whole over a spirit-lamp, and allow active ebullition to con- 
tinue for a minute or two ; the previously pale urine will become of an 
orange-brown or even a bistro tint, according to the proportion of sugar 
present. The subsecpiont addition of an acid generally causes the 
evolutiou of an odour of lioiling molasses. Should the liquor potasses 
coutain lead, a dark (*nlour is produced by the sulphur in the urinary 
excretion acting on it, which might lead one to suspect the presence of 
sugar when none exists — a source of error first pointed out by Dr. Owen 
Rees. IleiKH^ it is important to preserve the test-solution in bottles of 
green glass free from lead. 

For Traces o}ihj of Smjar . — Certain tests arc appropriate for the 
detection of sugar, wlieii present in otluunvise iinappreciable small 
({uantity — as a mere trace. The application of such tests implies the 
previous separation of some of the other constituents, which would 
inierfc'ro with their auction. 

(t/.) llruehe's Tesi . — Add to the suspected urine neutral acetate of 
lead, and afterwards basic acetate of lead. Separate the precipitate 
V)y filtration, and add ammonia to the solution. The precipitate, by 
ammonia, is decomposed by oxalic acid, or suspended in water, and 
sulphurett(Mi h 3 ’drogon passed through it. The filtered solution con- 
tains the sugar, which can then be detected by any of the tests already 
described. 

This process will^ detect the seventh of a grain of sugar, diluted^ 
with more than six ounces of water ; and two-thirds of the whole 
quantity of sugar present in a solution can be separated. 

(fc.) Maumenes Test . — Soak strips of woollen rag in a solution of 
pcrcbloride of tin — one part of perchloridc to two parts of water — for 
four or five minutes. T)vy the slips over a water-bath. Let fall a 
drop of the suspected urine on one of these prepared stripr, dry it, and 

* See “ IVled.-Chir. Review,’* January, 1853. (Lionel Reale.) 
t “ Urinary Deposits, etc. Edited’by Dr. Birkett. 
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expose to the dull red heat of a spirit-lamp. If only a trace of sugar 
be present, a black spot appears. *• 

(c.) Ghromatr. of Potash Test. — Mix equal parts of neutral cTiromato 
of potash and solution of potash with the suspected urine, and boil; if 
sugar be present, a green colour- — by ’tlie formation of oxide of 
chromium — is produced (Ilorsloy). A modification of this test may 
be made : — A solution of bichromate of potash is decomposed by 
excess of sulphuric acid ; mix this with the urine, and boil ; a beautiful 
green colour appears. Tiiis reaction is not affected by urea, the urates, 
or albumen (Luton). 

. To lijstimate the quantify of Stryar. — By the Fermentation Test, tho 
quantity of sugar present in diabetic urine may be estimated accord- 
ing to either of two of the I’esults of this process : — , 

(rt.) Py meafiarlny the volume if Carbonic Add I'troduevd . — Tlio 
mixture of yeast and urine is placed in a graduated tube, inverted over 
mercury. When tlie fermontu.tion is finished, in from six to tvvelv'o 
hours, at a temi)oratnro of 100’ Fahr., the volume of gas formed is 
thus indicated, and subject to correction for tcmpi^ratui'c and 2 >ressure, 
the amount of sugar can be calculat(‘d. One cubic inch of carbonic 
acid represents nearly one grain of sugar. 

(6.) Py the d! min at am In spodjlr y rarity or melyht of the IJrine^ after 
destruction <f the Snyar t>y com pJefe fermentation ; as compared nnth the 
weiyht before this jrrdcei^r — Dr. W. Roberts’ method. The difference of 
specific gravity here indicates tho quantity of sugar. Two portions of 
urine, of four ouucos each, arc placed in separate bottles of Jiboub 
twelve ounces capacity. In one is placed a piece of Gorman yeast, the 
other is tightly corked. Both are placjcd in a warm place for twenty- 
two hours, until fermentation is complete. Tho bottles are removed 
to a cooler locality, and after two hours the density of tho fluid in 
each bottle is tegted by tho urinometer. Every degree of density lost, 
by the fermented sample, indicates one grain of sugar in each fluid 
ounce of urine. 

Album KN in Urine — Albuminuria. — Physical Characters of Urine, 
in Bright’s Disease. — Colour, smoky-brown ; easily froths, owing to 
the presence of albumen ; specific gravity low — averaging 1*014 — by 
abstraction of urea. Quantity of urine much diminished, owing to tho 
reduced proportion of water. Subsequently, tlio urine becomes pale 
and opalescent, and is loss apt to froth, there being much less albumen; 
the specific gravity declines yet lower, down porha})s to 1*004, while 
tho quantity of urine is increased, approacliiug evem to diurcjsis. I’lie 
reaction is, generally, much loss acid than in health. 

The specific gravity of the scrum of tlio blood is reduced to 1*018 
or even to I'Olo, as compared with that in health, which ranges 
between 1*029 and 1*031. 

Microsopical Characters , — Casts of the iiriniforous tubules, blood, 
and perhaps pus, may pass in tho urine, whicii presents accordingly 
characteristic appearances under tho microscope ; but their description 
scarcely relates to the composition of the urine secreted. 

Chemical Tests, — Tho solid constituents of the urine, amounting in 
health to about C8 in 1000 of urine, in Bright’s disease decline to 14, 
12, or eveii 6 parts only in 1000. This is chiefly due to the abstraction 
of urea, alluded to in connection with the altered physical characters 
of the urine. Tho quantity of albumen contained in the urine varies 
VOL. II. 2 T 
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exceedingly — from a mere trace, to possibly 545 grains in the twenty- 
four hour^ (Parkes). 

The presence, or, as In the early stage it might be termed, the 
substitution of albumen for urea, is easily discovered and readily dis- 
tinguislied, provided only certain precautions be observed in making 
the examination. 

They relate either to the chemical composition of the urine sub- 
mitted to examination, or to the tests employed ; chiefly, these pre- 
cautions have refcirimce to the urine itself. 

Alhiirninous urine is not merely a solution of albumen. So far as 
it ahnie is concerned, by applying heat to such urine, the albuminou.s 
portion — wliite of egg — begins to coagulate at IGO' Fahr., and 
gradually solidifies as the temperature rises to 120''. But this urine 
contains other ingredients, and their variations in quantity interfere 
with the coagulation of tlie albumen. 

Thus, if the urine ho alkaline, or even neutral — whether from the 
presence of volatile alkali, carbonate of ammonia, or from fixed alkali, 
as soda — eitlier alkali will combine with albumen, and neithe'r of tho 
resulting compounds being coagulable by heat, the urine remains clear 
when heat is applied. Tho albumen is not discovered, although 
perhaps abundant. Or, again, if an opposite condition exists — shou|d 
the urine be over-acid, from tho presence of a free acid, as the acetic or 
hydrochloric, the acid will combine with albumen, and the acetate 
and liydrochlorate of albumen being uncoagulable by heat, the urine 
remains clear when heated. The albumen is concealed. 

Supposing, however, that, on the a]>plication of heat, a white flaky 
precipitate does fall, resembling albumen, it may not be albumen. 
Earthy phosphates are likewise preci})itated by heat. To distinguish 
between these two deposits — pliospliates and coagulated albumen, as 
well as to evolve albumen concealed by an alkaline op over-acid state 
of tho urine — heat having been applied, nitric acid (strong) should 
then be dropped into tho test-tube, containing supposed albuminous 
urine. If the deposit be })liosphates, they are I’edissolved ; if albumen, 
it is more firmly coagulated. 

Nitric acid unaidvd will precipitate albumen, but it also liberates 
litbic acid from tho lithates, .and eoinbines with urea ; when, therefore, 
either of tliese constituents is present in excess, a brown deposit of 
lithic acid or nitrate of urea forms and disguises the albumen. Both 
precipitates, however, together with the lithates, are redissolved by 
heat, which, on the contrary, discloses ji^lbumcn. 

In short, heat clears off any difficulty arising from lithic acid, tho 
lith.ates, and urea; nitric acid clears off any difficulty arising from the 
(earthy) phosphates, at tho same time liberating and evolving albumen 
from any prevailing alkaline or mineral acid condition. 

Nitric acid, in respect of its behaviour to albumen, disputes with 
heat the privilege of disclosing the presence of this abnormal con- 
stituent of urine. Nitric acid unites with albumen, forming what may 
be called nitrate of albumen, which is not coagulable by heat. Con- 
sequently, if only just so much acid be added to albuminous urinC as 
shall combine with all the .albumen present and form tliis nitrate, none 
of the albumen will appear when heated. Nitrate of albumen, being 
insolnhle in nitric acid, appears when oriore acid is added ; but is again 
rodissolved on the addition of an eweess of acid. The happy medium 
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quantity of acid iR necessary to exhibit albumen, — not just an 
equivalent, which combinins^ with the whole amount present, renders 
it insoluble, althoag*]! heated ; this would bo too small a proportion of 
acid ; while an excess — above that proportion in which the nitrate 
of albumen is insoluble — redissolvos it. 

To strike the balance, and moreover obviate all other possible 
difFicuIties to which I have referred, the rig^ht method of examining 
supposed albuminous urine is simply this : — Pour a small quantity — 
say, a fluid drachm — of the urine into a test-tube ; heat it to the 
boiling point, and then drop in two or three drops only of strong nitric 
*acid. If phospliates luive been precipitated by the heat applied, they 
will be redissolved, and the white flakes of coagulated albumen appear 
more clearly. Oti being allowed to stand, it will subside in tlie tube, 
leaving the urine abov(' clear ; thus defining the quantity of albumen 
pi’esent in any given quantify of U!‘ine examined. This will be found, 
as already said, to vary btdAvotm two extremes : a slight white 
cloudiijess subsiding as a little flaky de])osit, or part or the whole 
sample becoming solid and white, like coagulated albumen of an egg, 
in the tutje. 

To exactlf/ Esfiuiafr. fho qxanf Ittf of Albomen , — Either of the two 
following processes may be la^sorted to : — 

Take 500 grs. of# the urine of twenty-four hours, and boil it in a 
flask, nitric acid being added subsequently, to secure coagulation of 
the albumen, and to dissolve any of the phosphates deposited by boil- 
ing. Then let the coagulated albumen subside by standing the flask, 
decant olf the clear fluid, and throw the residue ujion a weighed filter. 
Wash the collected albumen on the filter, with hot distilled water, to 
bring away saline matter; dry on the water-bath, and weigh. 

Or, acetic acid may be added, in just suUicicnt quantity, and the 
urine boiled, thtis to effect coagulation. The process is then completed 
in like manner. 

Diagiwstic Vahte . — The significance of albuminous urine in its per- 
sisteiice^ which is pathognomonic of Bright’s disease of the kidney. 
With rare exceptions, this disease is invariably accompanied with albu- 
minous urine, and this condition of 




urine persisting is a sure sign of that 871. 

disease, and of no other. 

Temporarily, albuminous urine is 
associated with many othoi' diseases, 
as in fevers, and obstructions# to the 

circulation. / 1 \ 

Bile in Urine . — Physical Charac- 
tors of Urine. — Colour, dark salTrou, — \\ 

green, or black ; leaving a bright 
yellow, or other stain, on white linen. ~~ * ' 

Other characters are not peculiar. 

Aficroscojneal Characters , — Certain 

constitaents of the bile, when present in urine, may be obtained in 
crystalline forms. Taurine, as regular hexagonal prisms, with four or 
six sided sharp extremities, the elementary form being a right rhombic 
prism. Crystals of cholesterine may also bo found. (Pig. 871.) 

Chemical Tests — are the most delicate moans of detecting the 
presence of biliary ooloaring 'matters^ when escaping by the urine 
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in quantity too minute to be visible, or made visible by staining 
linen. 

Nitric AciiL — Pour on a white plate, or sheet of writing-paper, a 
email quantity of the suspected urine, so as to form an exceedingly 
thin layer, and carefully allow a drop or two of nitric acid to fall upon 
it. An immediate ])lay of colours, green and pink predominating, 
will, if the colouring matter of bile be present, appear around the spot 
where the acid falls. 

Iloller^s Tent. — Add to the urine any albuminous fluid — serum of 
blood or white of egg ; tlicn pour in snflicient nitric acid to produce a 
considerable albuminous coagulum. Examined after a short repose, it 
will present a bluish or green colour if bile pigment existed in the 
urine ; "whilst, if none were present, the deposited mass will be white 
^or slightly yellow. 

But albumen precipitated by nitric acid in urine, destitute of 
bile, is more or less coloured, bluish or reddish ; this appearance 
arising from the action of nitric acid on the colouring matter, of the 
urine — uroxanthine. Dr. Basham has observed this urinary coloured 
albumen most frequently in acute renal dropsy; and it is a very un- 
favourable sign. 

Acetate of lead precipitates albumen, if present, in bilious urine, of 
a yellowish colour. 

Colour of Flwsphates. — After exposure of urine for a day or two, 
crystals of triple pliosphate are deposited, having a yellow tinge. A 
very delicate and pretty tost of bile colouring matter (Hassall). 

For File Acids, — ^(u.) Peiienlcofers Test ; To a small quantity of the 
suspected urine in a test-tube, two-thirds of its volume of sulphuric 
acid are to be carefully added, taking care that the mixture, wliich 
-soon becomes hot, never exceeds a temperature of 114 degrees. Three 
or four drops of a solution of one part of sugar to four of water arc 
then added, and the mixture shaken. A violet-rod colour is developed 
if bile be present. This familiar test was not regarded favourably by 
Golding Bird. His experience led him to doubt its accuracy, and in 
applying it there are numerous sources of fallacy to be guarded 
against ; chiefly, that the action of sulphuric acid on sugar develoi^s 
a red colour in the absence of bile. A mixture of albumen or oil 
with sugar will, even in very minute quantities, under the action of 
sulphuric acid, produce a purple or scarlet colour, as Raspail long ago 
observed. 

(fc.) Hoppe's Test — for a trace of b^e acid. Treat the suspected 
urine with excess of milk of lime, and boil for half an hour. Filter, 
and evaporate the clear fluid nearly to dryness, and then decompose 
with excess of strong hydrochloric acid. Boil the mixture for half an 
hour, renewing the «acid from time to time, so as to prevent the spurt- 
ing which would occuV from over-concentration. Let the mixture 
completely cool, and then dilute with from six to eight times its volume 
of water. Filter with the turbid solution, and wnsh the resinous mass, 
until the water runs through quite colourless. Dissolve the residue in 
spirit, containing ninety per cent, of real alcohol, decolourize with 
animal charcoal, again filter, and evaporate to dryness over a water- 
bath. The yellowish resinous residue is pure cholouUc heid. On 
warming it, a peculiar musk-like odour is emitted. Dissolve this 
resinous matter in a little caustic soda and warm water, add a little 
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sugar, and let fall, slowly, three drops of concentrated sulphuric acid 
into the mixture. The resinous acid is at first precipitated ; hut 
afterwards, the flakes adhering to the glass are slowly dissolved by 
adding more sulphuric acid, and there appears an entirely clear fluid, 
of a beautiful dark violet colour (Virchow’s Archiv,” voL xiii. ; 
‘‘Archives of Med.,” vol. i.). This test results from an elaborate pro- 
cess, but it is a very delicate and infallible one. 

The following useful tallies are from Dr. Golding Bird’s work ; * * * § 
they contain reference to some deposits not hitherto described in this 
work, but which are here incidentally introduced : — 


( 1 .) Table for the Microscopical Tjxaniinatioa of Urinary Deposits, 

Deposit amorphous, and disappears on the addition of liquor jJotassae. 

Urates. 

n and permanent on the addition of liquor potasses. 

l^hosphate of lime. 

„ • visibly crystalline, and the crystals octohcdral J . Oxalate of 
• lime. 

„ ,, „ and the crystals hexagonal tables, soluble in 

ammonia .... Cystmo. 

5, ,, „ and the crystals prismatic or penniform, 

• not soluble in ammonia, but in acetic 

acid . . Neutral triple phosphate. 

Riid the crystals radiated or foliacoous, not 
soluble in ammonia, but in acetic acid, 
with effervescence . Carbonate of lime. 

?? ,, and the crystals radiated or foliaceous, not 

soluble in ammonia, but in acetic acid, 

^ without effervescence . Bibascic triple 

phosphate. § 

y? 5, and the crystals dumb-bells, not soluble in 

ammonia, but in acetic acid, with effer- 
vescence . . Carbonate of lime. ^ 

y, y, and tlie crystals dumb-bells, soluble by heat, 

but not in ammonia, nor acetic acid. 

Jjithato of soda. 

y> „ „ and tho crystals dumb-bells, insoluble by 

heat, ammonia, and acetic acid. 

Oxalurate of lime. § 

y, „ „ aifd the crystals dumb-bells, with fringed 

edges, insoluble in alcohol and acetic 
acid, but soluble in liquor potassoo. 

Lithic acid. 


* “ Urinary Deposits,” etc. Edited by Dr. Birkoti. 

t The sediment may be onjanized ; consisting of mucus, pus, epithelial cells from 
the genito-uririary passages, semen, blood, casts of uriniferous tubes, various other 
cells, and debris of tissue; or stringy, coagulable by acetic acid, and consisting of a 
tenacious matrix with cells, some small and round, others largo and flat, with oval 
nuclei, — it is mucus; or consisting of spherical globules, not imbedded in a matrix, 
about -j-gVi 1^ diameter, studded with molecules and granules, and con- 

taining a fiouble or triple mucus on the addition of acetic acid, — it is pus. 

t Arsenious acid, chloride of sodium, and tho jirotoxide of antimony, assume the 
octohedral form, but are rarely present. 

§ Is not yet jiroved to exist in urine. (Thudichum.) 
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Deposits visibly crystalline, and the crystals lozenge-shaped or com- 

pound, insoluble in acetic acid and 
ammonia .... Lithic acid. 

„ ,, ,, and the crystals spherical, with or without 

spicules, soluble by heat . Lithate of 

soda. 

(2.) 7\ihlr for I)tscovrrvng the Nature of Urinary Deposits hy 
Cli enu cal Ileayents, 

.f )(![>osit white, and soluble by heat ..... Lithates. 

,, ,, and insoluble by heat, but soluble in ammonia. 

Cystine. 

,, • „ and insoluble by heat and ammonia, but soluble in 

acetic acid .... Karthy phosphates. 

,, ,, and insoluble by heat, ammonia, and acetic acid. 

Oxalate or oxalurato of lime. 

,, coloured, and visibly crystalline .... Lithic acid. 

,, ,, and amorphous, but pale, and readily soluble by heat. 

Lithates. 

„ „ deeply, amorphous, and slowly soluble by heat. 

Litliates stained by purpurine. 

TKEATMKNT OF URINARY DISEASES, AND DEPOSITS. 

The rational remedial treatment of any morbid condition is, essen- 
tially, the removal of the cause or causes in operation ; its preventive 
ireatment, their anticipation. 

Lithic Aoi iU and LUhates — Treatment, — The pathological origin of 
litl^ic e xcess is mal-assjinilation, primary or secondary; oeji 
dejiptes an excess of luiiinaT food ov(^r and above the*’ wants of the 
system, which is accordingly expelled In limine frm'h the blood through 
the kidneys, without having contributed to tlio nourishment of tlio 
body. Hygienie ineasiii'cis, therefore, are j^rimarily important. A 
3'oduced proportion of animal food is obviously the leading curative 
measure, and active exorcise daily to increase the elimination of any 
excess is equally necessary. 

No remedial measures arc at present known for directly correcting 
mal-assimilation in respect to lithic acid or other products. The effect 
of increased bodily exer(;ise may be to increase the destructive meta- 
morphosis of the liighly nitrogenous teytures, i.e, muscle, and thus 
directly increase the production of lithic acid ; but this may also react 
beneficially in subsequently correcting the mal-assimilation. 

Lithic acid passing off in the urine as lithate of ammonia is liable 
fo be decomposed by the action of any free acid present in the urine ; 
and lithic acid itself, beiiig insoluble, appears as a deposit of reddish- 
yellow sand, consisting of crystals, wliich may aggregate and form a 
calculus. Henc^ the administration of alkalies to nei dralize th o acidity 
of^Jie urine is indicated, of wh ich" bica rboiiate ■“6F' potiish ls^"perliaps, 
the best for^bft-repoatod use. Other alkalies employed for this pur- 
pose are the bicarbonate of soda (as “Vichy water ’’), the acetates, 
tartrates, and citrates of soda and potash, phosphates of soda knd am- 
monia, and borates of soda and potash. Conversely, the removal of any 
source of acidify is also indicated ; but this refers again to hygienic 
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coTisiderations. With regard to food, the vegetable acids, or that 
which will form them, as sugar or starch in the food, Siould, in 
Dr. Bonce Jones’s opinion, bo prohibited. On the other hand, free 
perspiration to eliminate the acids of the sweat, the retention of 
which would precipitate uric acid in the urine, is scarcely less im- 
portant. Warm clothing, warm batliing, friction with horsehair gloves 
and belt — an excellent skin stimulant — and diaphoretics, are most 
efiicacious. 

Lithate of ammonia being soluble in urine at the temperature of 
the body, its solution is thus secured, provided only that fluid be not 
overcharged. Dilution of the urine will best prevent supersaturation 
and deposit. The free use of aqueous drinks or soda-water is calcu- 
lated to fulfil this indication, and thus probably prevent the formation 
of a lithate of ammonia calculus. Diuretics, which increase the secre- 
tion, will also aid the dilution of urine, and, moreover, tend to eliminate 
lithic acid or lithates from the system. The wine of colchicum, in doses 
of ten nainims and u}) wards throe times a day, prescrilxid with the car- 
bonate of j>otash to keep the lithic acid in combination — the resulting 
lithates themselves being further lield in solution by the administration 
of diluents — will together carry oil both, and soothe tlie irritcability of 
the bladder which accompanies their discharge. Saline aperients 
seem to contribute to this desirable result. Any prolonged subjection 
to such a course of elimination requires also the simultaneous action 
of small doses of blue pill, apparently to maintain the proportionate 
secretion of bile, which otherwise being virtually retained as compared 
with the secretion of urine, would disturb the balance of their con- 
stituents in the blood. 

l^retiPMti'ce Treatment recognizes the same rules with regard to food 
and exercise ; alkalies occasionally to intercept the deposit of lithic 
a<;id ; and dilution to secure the solution of lithates. 

JJrea^ excesfi in Urine — Treatment , — It should l>e i*emenibered that 
urea — tike uric acid, from which it may be derived — is produced 
j)hysiologically in the system, by the destructive metamorphosis of the 
highly nitrogenous textures, /.c. muscle. Nitrogenous food is also, 
perhaps, aTHirect source of urea, and is assuredly followed by a rapid 
and very considerably increased production of this constituent of the 
urine. Its pathological origin is apparently similar; an excess being 
produced in connection with febrile conditions, and a deficiency in 
those of an opposite character. Consequently, the indications of cura- 
tive treatment would appear ^ be : to lessen the daily toil and harass, 
which are well known to be associated with ureal diabetes, and, still 
guided by pathology, to reduce the supply of animal food. But this 
latter indication is not confirmed by experience. It is found necessary 
f ^ nepap: the system by a generous diet, aided by tpuica and alcoholic 
stim iilan^ ; the latter seeming to supply a, material which readily 
oxidates, thus protecting the muscular tissue from premature decay, 
with that excessive production of urea which rapidly runs off sthrough 
the kidneys and incessantly irritates the bladder. The quantity of 
urine, and thence the frequency and urgency of micturition, may be 
reduced, by opium, which tends also to soothe the general nervous 
excitement that accompanies exhaustion of mind and body. 

Preventive Treatment is necessarily guided by similar considerations 
only with an anticipatory application. 
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Phoaplumc Add and Phos^phaies — Treatment, — Guided by its patho- 
logical origin, an excess of phosphoric acid, in combination with alka- 
line or earthy bases, suggests, primarily, the endeavour to arrest, if 
possible, that dosiniciive metamorphosis of nervous tissue which gene- 
rates phosp}iori(- ucUl in abnormal quantity. Consequently, temporary 
freedom, at least from all anxiety and corroding care — in short, mental 
relaxation — is primarily irnjierative. But the phosphatic diathesis is 
(iiuuuintged by vegeiablo food. A more animal diet, therefore, with 
beer and wine, is scarcely less imperative. 

J htpffSLii</n of the I^hosphates — ]>hosphatic urine implying, as it 
do(*s, an alkaline state of this fluid — suggests the use of mineral acids. 
IMie nitric and nitro-muriatic acids, diluted, are the most useful. They 
jire goncrfilly combined with vegetable tonics, as cinchona, and with 
nj)[)arent advantage. Opium also will aid in r(\storing acidity to the 
urine, btisidcs subduing nervous excitement. Benzoic acid has been 
iiighly recommended, it being converted into liippuric acid during its 
passage through tluj system, '^^riie eartliy phos])hates, i.e. of Hme and 
magnesia, are thus held in solution and bcjcome invisible; the alkaline 
l)h osphates, i.e. of soda and potash, never appearing. But ttie deposi- 
tion of the former is effected by an excess of jLved alkali — soda or 
])()tash — in the urine. Another occasion of pliospliatic urine is an 
inflammatory state of the urinary mucous mcrnbraTie, with the secretion 
of mucus, which, acting apfiarently as a ferment, induces the decom- 
position of urea and liberation of carbonate of ammonia — a volaiile 
alkali. The urine thus lieeoming alkaline, deposits the triple phos- 
])liato of ammonia and magnesia with phosphate of lime. As regards 
the more deposition of those (earthy) phosphates, mineral acids will, in 
like manner, counterjuit this teiid(mcy. Alkalies, however, have been 
v(^corntneuded by Dr. Owen Rcios, with the view of reducing the acidity 
<d‘ the urine as secr(d/(‘d, thus preventing its irritating the mucous 
membninc of tlie bladder. Jjcss mucus is secreted ; and the urine in 
the bladdiu* actindly bettomens more acid. 

Prcvcnl Ivfi Treatment is deteiunined by precisi^ly the same consider- 
ations respecting tlie geiujratiou of pliosjiliorie acid in excess, and 
thence the formation of ])h()sphates in excess; and also respecting tlio 
deposition of (earthy) jdiosphatcs in the urine, whether by fixed or 
volatile alkali. 

Oxalic Acid, and Oxalates — Treatment, — Considering the certain 
})athologieal origin of oxalic acid in ex(?oss, by the primary mal- 
assirnilation of sugar and sugar- formiyig food, such food is contra- 
indicated, Every species of vi'geiable food is questionable; and those 
which contain oxalic acid, cxj. rliiibarb, sorrel, onions, and tomato, or 
I’ertain nuHlicuncs, eaj, alkaline salts with a vegetable acid, are un- 
<|uestionably forbidden. Considering also the probable production of 
this acid in exci'ss, by, the destructive metamorphoses of the nitro- 
genous tissues in secondary mal-assimilation, and its association with, 
or derivation from, lithic acid, a nitrogenous diet would seem to be 
contiudndicated. Nevertheless, experience shows that animal food, 
with brandy-and- water instead of beer or wine, form a suitable diet; 
but the water should be distilled, to deprive it of lime, with which the 
oxa.lic acid otherwise combining would load to the formation of a 
urinary calculus. 

Apju’opriatc medicinal treatment will aid regimen. The mineral 
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acifla aro^officacioas, particularly hydrochloric and nitro-mnri/itic acids, 
in conjunction with bitters. They wore rocoramended by Dr. Prout to 
1)0 taken daily for about a month, or until lithic acid or lithates ro- 
appeared in the urine, “By adopting,” said ho, “such a course of acids 
three or four times in the year, and by a carefully regulated diet, I 
have seen this diathesis gradually subdued, and at length removed 
altogether.” Irritability of the bladder, in connection therewith, is not 
un frequently subdued by the compound tincture of camphor; indeed. 
Dr. Bonce etonos speaks of this remedy as having thus proved “ very 
useful.” 

The association of oxalate of lime with uric acid, in the urine, 
ri'qnires the anomalous administration of lioth acids and alkalies. In 
such cases, supposing the d(q)osit of oxalate to bo considerable aAd per- 
sistent, Dr. Ilassall suggc?sts that it should be treated in the first 
instance. If the uric acid deposit be; constant and in largo (juantity, 
alkalies and acids may sometimes be administered with advantage 
al ternat,^ly . 

l*reoenf!vo Troatnirni will consist in the avoidance of those articles 
of food wliicli arc apt to produce or actually contuin oxalic acid, and 
in the observance of the suitable diet. Conjointly, the precautionary 
use of tlto ap])ropriaio metlicinal measures, occasionally. 

SiiJphivric Acid — m^Uredhm'nL — Animal and vegetable food liaving, 
apparently, equal inflii(;nce in producing an excess of sulphates in the ^ 
urine, no distinction can bo drawn favourable to cither kind of diet, 
as a remedial agent. But as sulphur is disengaged by the destructive 
metamorphosis of the nitrogenous tissues chielly, and subseipiently, by 
oxidation, converted into sulphuric acid, active exercisi;, which in- 
crcjasos both 'tlu^se changes, is contra-indicated. R(;posc, and the 
requisite remedial measures for subduing febrile excitement, are, 
perhaps, the geiferal indurations to be fulfilled. Klimiriativo treatment 
woTild, of course, bo curative, by removing the excess of sulphuric 
acrid from the system ; but the present state of knowledge in this 
rcrspect is here, as with regard to other blood-conditions, too unsettled 
for practical purposes. 

Preventive Treafinent will consist in the anticipation, and avoidance 
of the causative conditions above alluded to. 

Illp'puric Acid — Treaftneut. — This highly carbonaceous acid is pro- 
duced in excess — either by vegetable food, itself too rich in carbon, or 
by medicine containing benzoic acid ; perhaps also by the destructive 
metamorphosis of nitrugenousttissao, in secondary mal -assimilation ; or 
by defective elimination of carbon through the liver, lungs, or skin. 
But little is known respecting remedial measures. The substitution 
of nitrogenous food, increased exercise, and the administration of 
medicines to increase the secretion of bile and sweat, would seem to 
be the most hopeful. • 

Preventive Treatment is guided by similar considerations. 

Lactic Acid — Treatment , — The pathologii^al origin of this acid, in 
exedss, is obscure. Food abounding with lactic acid, introduced by 
primary assimilation, is undoubtedly one source. Of such kinds of 
food are— milk and vegetables which have become sour, and sugar or 
ainylaceofis food which may bo converted into lactic acid. But an 
excess would also seem to arise, in some cases, from the destructive 
metamorphosis of muscular tissue, — in secondary mal-assimilation ; 
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that tiRSi\e overywlit^re abounding with lactic acid. Mal-excretion 
through t^ic skin is another alleged cause ; the sweat, it is said, con- 
taining lactic a,oid. Hence the imputed pathological origin of rheu- 
matism. Defective rosjuration is also an apparent cause; lactic acid 
by oxidation l)te*ng readily converted into carbonic acid. 

Taking tliese facts and opinions into consideration, the indications 
of treatrrnjnt are : to correc^t any error of diet, to nioderato bodily 
(exertion, to maintain or increase the functions of the skin by warm 
clotliing; and to render the respiration more active, by daily exercise, 
wlicn the exc(‘ss of lactic acid arises apparently from an opposite con- 
dition, in this re^spect. 

PnumnUvr, Treatment, as usual, consists in the anticipatory ob- 
sorvant*.(5 of the curative indications. 

Ckloridcti — Trciitincid . — Introduced into the system by most articles 
of food — in the (joursc of primary assimilation, and disengaged from 
the tissues, by destructive inetain<n*phosis in secondary assimilation, 
an excess of cloridos in the blood and urine proceeds either from the 
food, or increased transformation of the textures. Vegetable food in 
general contains a much larger relative amount of the chlorides — of 
sodium and' potassium — than animal food; and the component pro- 
portion of these salts in the various tissues of the body, is also different 
{ind variable. Exercise of body and mind, affecting chiefly the 
muscular and nervous systems, increases the chlorides in the urine. 
The remedial indications are obvious : an increased proportion of 
animal food, and rest. 

Prevodtoe Ti'oatrnent is analogous, but anticipatory. 

Sugar in Uri.no — Treatment . — This abnormal constituent of the 
urine may proceed, perhaps, from various sources- *mal-assimllation, 
})i*imary or secondary ; but cliiefly fi'om imperfect oxidation and 
destruction of the sugar-glucoso produced in the liver, itself trans- 
formed ghicogen, also produced in that organ. This, which is Ber- 
nard’s theory, founded on experimental observations, is disputed by 
Dr. Pavy, whose obscu’vatioiis led him to regard fho transformation of 
glucogeii hepatiiHj ”) ])rincipally as a posPmorfem change; but this 
again is denied by Dr. Harley, whose investigations may, therefore, be 
regarded as indirectly supporting the views of Beniard. 

The imperfect oxidation of sugar is not apparently connected with 
deficient respiration. 

Besides this natural origin of diabetes mellitus, there is also the 
accidental origin from injury to the medulla oblongata, and the floor of 
the fourth ventricle, and to the sympathetic system of nerves. 

Bearing in mind the pathological origin of this disease, the in- 
dications of treatment relate to diet rather than medicine. No known 
medicinal measures have hitherto proved essentially oflicacious ; but 
the disease can be controlled, and for an unlimited period, by an 
appropriate diet. 

Tho rule to bo observed is — a scrupulous avoidance of every kind 
of food containing sugar, or wbich can be converted into sugar. 
Rigorous abstinence is not equally imperative in every case, yet the 
indication is the same. 

Animal food, therefore — including fish of all kinds, and eggs — is 
quite unobjoctioiiablc ; while of vegetable food, the choice is restricted 
to greens, bran bread or cake, and such articles iis do not belong to 
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tlio saccharine class of ailments. Of liquids, brandy-and-water, tea, 
and coffee are safe. 

The diabetic bill of fare does not allow of much variety, and con- 
stant self-denial is required to keep within its bounds. Nevertlieless, 
certain indulgences may be employed with impunity ; and, so far as 
tlie personal experienc(\s of otto diabetic patient in particular allords 
adequate information fur the guidance of others, Mr. Cainpliii’s obser- 
vations * respecting himsc'If are valuable and encouraging. 

Genoa mtaccaroni proved to be one of the best substitutes for tlio 
bran-cake. Milk need not be forbidden. Cruciferous vegetables afford 
many agreeable varieties — cabbage, can I iflo wers, broccoli, JJrussels 
sprouts, etc. ; sea-kale and spinach are quite harmUss.s ; onions are 
a.llowable, and in most cases turnips. Lettuces agreed when eaten 
sparingly with oil and vinegar. Tea is preferable to cofTee, and wdth 
it milk may bo taken freely, cream only in* small quantity. Cocoa is 
allowable if prepared from tlie “ nibs,” not that wliich is sold in cakes 
or powdor. Pale French brandy sliould be taken, but only in measured 
quantities, say a tablespoonful with water. Wines are better excluded, 
excepting ^arot, which is a most suitable beverage. 

Other hygienic means were very advantageous. Sponging with 
tepid water, followed by fidction, proved highly beneficial ; so also 
sponging with cold salt and water in summer, and an occasional warm 
bath in the winter. Warm clothing, a leather waistcoat, and gnttu- 
percha soles to the boots in winter, ap])ear equally important. Change 
of ail* and occupation were so favourable, that whoateii bread was sub- 
stituted for the bran-cake during the period of relaxation. 

A few words respecting medicinal treatment will suffice. Free 
perspiration affords some relief to the diuresis. Besides, therefore, 
the sudorific appliances just alluded to, the salts of ammonia ai’o 
serviceable ; the Stssqui carbonate is an exception, at least it was so in 
Mr. Caniplin’s ease. Citrate of ammonia, comlnned with citrate of 
iron, was useful. Bitters and alkalies proved very beneficial. Opiates 
are valuable in some cases as a temporary means of checking the 
scicretion of urine, and allaying irritability of the bladder. 

l*revimtivG Treatment. — Such also arc the pi’eventivc measures — 
dietetic chiefly, hygienic and medicinal subserviently — by the early and 
patient employment of which diabetes may bo kept in subjection, and 
for an unlimited period. By their instrumentality Mr. Campliii not 
only rescued himself from a deplorable state of health, but was pre- 
served from the ever-threateniiig recurrence of this disease during a 
perhid of no less than fourteen years. 

Cod-liver oil in large quantities — seven or eight ounces daily — is 
highly recommended by Or. Bence Jones, in cases of considerable 
emaciation, t 

Albumen m Urine — Trcatnicnt of Bright’s Dfscaso. — The retention 
of urea and water, in the blood, with the discharge of albumen in the 
urine ; and subsequently the proportionate exchange of water for 
albumen in tliis secretion, while the retention of urea in the blood 
progressively increases ; — these are the changes in the relation of the 
blood and . urine, which arc essentially of therapeutic importance. 
Nutriment *in its best form — albumen — is incessantly draining away 

* “ Mcd.-Cliir. Trans. vol. xxxviii. 
f “Stoniiich and Itenal Case jk 122. 
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from the^ blood ; wljilc effete and noxious matter — urea — representing 
the decAy of the textures, is constantly retained ; tlvus conceding 
tlio powers of life to the dominion of death. Besides the symptoms 
incident to tin's doulde process of destruction — by starvation and blood- 
]>oisoning, botli of which are faithfully represented by the condition of 
tlie uriruj — -gciuiral dropsy supervenes, owing to the retention of the 
water, whicli inliltmtes the cellular texture throughout the body, — 
pres(uiting an additional symptom. 

'^I^ho curative indications of treatment are — -to reverse, if possible, 
tlie relative conditions of the blood and urine, and thus restore the 
condition of health. 

(hipping or blisters on the loins will tend to remove renal con- 
g('stion — ill the early stage of nephritis ; but the perilous state of the 
kidneys forbids any direct attempt to restore their function. Sub- 
s<‘({nontly, diurcitics may be tolerated, and then prove serviceable. 
Digitalis, squills, or the tincture of cantharides, cautiously adminis- 
tered, are jierhaps the most efficacious. The pill originally prescribed 
by the late Dr. Baillie is an admirable formula. It consists of powdered 
digitalis, half a grain, and squills, one grain, combined with three 
grains of blue pill ; to be taken two or three times a day. 

Palliative treatment will have for its object the discharge of water, 
win ell has accumulated in the system, by other channels than the 
kidneys; i.e. through the bowels and skin. Hence, hydragoguo 
cathartics, e,g. elatorinm, croton oil, gamboge, jalap with cream of 
tartar ; and diaphoretics, ejj. citrate of ammonia, the compound 
powdered ipccac-uardia (Dover’s powder), and hot-air or sweating 
liaths ; are singly, conjointly, or in succession, often remarkably useful 
and comforting, 

A generous diet, consisting of an increased proportion of albu- 
minous food, as in the form of eggs, is especially necessary in the 
chronic disease, to re]>lace the albumen which has been lost, and is still 
j)assiiig away ; with tonics also to support the circuilation. The pre- 
piira-tioiis of bark are thus effectual, but those of iron more so, for in 
no disease, perhajis, are the red corpuscles of the blood so reduced. 

l^rcveuHoa Treatment has reference rather to the causes of that 
primary alteration of renal structure, whence the pathology of tho 
blood and urine proceed. Those causes are prcventible, in most in- 
stances. Scarlatina is an occasional cause — rarely, however, a pro- 
ductive one, unless brought into operation by cold. After scarlatina 
has run its course, tlie residue of poison remaining in the blood 
appears to be naturally expelled by the kidneys, imposing extra 
functional duty on these organs ; yet they generally fulfil their 
appointed task, unless when thus congested — bordering on inflam- 
matory excitement — exposure of the body to cold should further im- 
pose an additional anA intolerable burden. Then, under the pressure 
of extreme congestion, albumen is filtered off, urea retained, and febrile 
dropsy supervenes. This additional strain on the excretory power of 
the kidneys, and its results, are obviously preventible. So also tho 
more prevalent intemperate use of spirituous liquors imposes extra 
work on the kidneys ; but even this strain may be made for, years with 
impunity, although a hazardous experiment. Exposure to cold, how- 
ever, becomes intolerable ; it provokes albuminuria. 

Such is tho usual etiology of this disease, as originally investigated 
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by Dr. Briglit,* and which the experience of other observers has sin(;o 
confirmed: “intemperance seems its most usual source, and 'exposure 
to cold the most common cause of its development.’’ t 

Jiile in Urine — Treatment of Jaundice. — The retention of bile in 
the blood circulating, and thence its eiffect on the system at large,*- -of 
which the escape of biliary colouring matter in the urine is symj>to- 
matic, — is the pathological condition of thcrap(nitic importance. But 
this again has reference to the structural conditions of the liver or 
adjacent organs, by which such retention is effected. These causative 
conditions arc — eilher mcchatiical, by obstruction, in the ducts or 
externally, to the free Ilow of bile into the duodenum, thus permitting 
the absorption of the bile imprisoned; or, some structural disease of 
the liver,- — arrest of secretion being then the immediate canwse in 
operation, thus preventing tlie elirnination of biliary constituents from 
the blood. Without any structural disease# of tlio liver itself, arrest of 
its secretion inny also be caused by various morbid states of the blood 
or of the nervous system, which, severally, paralyzing the function of 
this organ, induce jaundice. 

The iilflicatioris of treatment which may he gatluu*cd from the 
patliology of jaundice arc of different practica.1 signiHeanco and 
hopefulness. If the rcfeiition of bile be duo to some *m(‘chaTii cal 
obstruction only, tlu^t causative condition Tuay C(*ase spontaneonsly. 
An imj)acted gall-sttmc will most ju'obably ])ass, in ilio course of time; 
or the pr(!Ssuro, external]}", of any adjacent orgim enhirgcMl by disease, 
may itself l>e relieved from time to time. Repeated ()j)iates, or the 
warm bath, will also tend to soothe and i*clax s])asm, in the oik) case ; 
and an accidental turn in tlio course of the diseast* may bring relitd* in 
tlie other. But with structural disease of the Viwv itself, rcaiualial 
measures become necessary, yet the result is less liopeful. An aj)[»eal 
to the secretory •power of the liver may have a satisfactory rcis[)ouse, 
and thus the administration of the cholagoguc purgatives, large doses 
of blue ])ill or taraxacum, with salines to unload the y)ortal cinmlation, 
may be advisable. Arrest of secretion by the iiitluoiicc of various 
blood-poisons, or powerful mental emotions, or the shock of V)odily 
injury, affe(;ting the nervous system, are cases scaretjly within tlio 
reach of medicine. Thus, jaundice arising, occasionally, from pyaimie 
infection of the blood, from poisoned wounds, and from various fevers, 
subsides only as the morbific matters in ojieration are eliminated 
through other channels of excretioiu 

P reoentive Treatment . — f he ap])ropriato jircvontive measures with 
regard to each of the blooded iseases, the causes and treatment of 
which we have now considered, are at once suggested by reference to 
the causes thcrnselvx'S. 

Temperature is the main question to bo consid(?red in reference to 
the prevention of jtuutftire. Not that other (.‘tjological conditions are 
unimportant, but they ai*o for the most part beyond oui* (control. 

A hot climate to jaundice by enfeebling the (urculatioii 

and inducing congestion of tlie liver. It is probable also that dimin- 
ished oxygenation of the blood, through habitually breathing a hot 

* “Repyrts of Medical Cases seleeterl with a view of illustratinj? tlie Symptoms 
and Ciiro of Diseases hy a Reference lo Morbid Anatomy,** 1S27, vol. i. ]». H, 

t “Guy’s llosp. Rep.,” v(d. i. Cases and Ohs. ilJustrative of Rcuul 

Disease, accompanied with the secretion of Albuminous Urine, jj. ^31). 
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atmosphoro, aids this effect on Europeans, prior to their acclimatiza- 
tion. Hydro-carbonaceous matter, ordinarily eliminated by the lungs, 
accumulates in the blood, and the liver is proportionately overtaxed — 
a burden increased by indulging in stimulating liquors, especially malt 
beverages, which, abounding with hydro-carboriaccous matter, fall 
heavily on this organ, and further tax its functional power beyond 
endurance. 

Such being the predisposing influences of high temperature, any 
change of temperature a])proaching to cold is the immediate or exciting 
cause of jaundice. In vcerij case. Sir Kanald Martin affirms,* that be 
has seen in England amongst those who have returned from India, 
cold lias been the immediate cause of this disease. Taking seventy-two 
cases- of icterus typhoidos, by Lcbert, one-third occurred in November 
and December. 

The preventive measures suggested by these observations are 
plain. They are most important to persons about to visit any tropical 
climate. Although unavoidably subjected to the yihysiolqgical in- 
fluences of heat, certain })recautions are available. Prudent moderation 
in the use of stimulating beverages, and the careful regulation of 
clothing, should be rigidly observed. Jiesides adequate protection 
against the vicussitudos of external temperature, the cautious indul- 
gence of cold drinks — iced beverages — is an jn junction not to be 
forgotten. On returning homo, after residing for some time in a 
tropical climate, it is advisable, if possible, to pass the ensuing winter 
in a more even climate than that of Eiighand. And when residing 
again in this country, tliosc precautions, especially with regard to 
vicissitudes of temperature, should still be observed. 

UiuNAiiY Calculi. 

Urinary Calculus, or stone, signifies a concretion of one or more of 
the constituents of the urine, forming a hard mass. 

Orujiu. — It originates from the precipitation of urinary consti- 
tuents, as Urinary Deposits, in consequence of a loss of solvent cayia- 
city in the water of the urine. This may arise in one of three ways : by 
an excess of any substance for the water to dissolve ; by a deficiency of 
water for solution of the substance ; or by the presence, or absence, 
of some third substance. In either way, different natural analyses of 
the urine occur; precipitating urinary deposits, and resulting in the 
formation of urinary calculi. 

Produciioih. — The deposit may aggregate from a focus of its own 
substance ; more frequently it gathers around a foreign body as a 
distinct nucleus ; in either way producing a calculus. In the former 
mode of production, aggregation is due either to an excess of in- 
soluble constituents and thence their immediate precipitation, as in the 
ordinary forms of uric acid, urate, and oxalate concretions; or, to 
retention of the urine in the bladder, — in consequence of paralysis, 
chronic inflammation and hypertrophy of the organ, enlargement of 
the prostate, or stricture of the urethra, all of which conditions 
severally lead to the retention of urine, and perhaps affect its chemical ’ 
constitution, — as in the formation of phosphatic calculi." When a 

# “ Influonco of Tropical Climates in producing the Acute Endemic Diseases of 
Europeans/’ iJud ed.. 1S(U. 
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calculus forms around a distinct nucleus, tliis is some foreign body ; 
either a small clot of Idood or mucus derived from the urin^^ry ergan 
in whicli the calculus originated, or it maybe some small foreign body 
introduced from without into the bladder through the urethra, or by 
wound or ulceration of the organ. 

The constituents of a calculus are held together by some kind of 
cement, which is bedieved to be animal matter ; mucus, fibrin, or fatty 
matter; or it is said, possibly blood, epithelium, or even pus. 

The seat of origin in the urinary organs may bo either the kidney 
or the bladder, and thence a calculus is designated renal or vesical ; 
usually it originates in the kidney, and subsequently descends as a 
small stone into the bladder, where it increases by further concretion. 

tJrinary calculus differs in its physical characters and cliemical 
composition ; thus rei^resenting different classes and species of Urinary 
Calculi. 

# • 

l*liffs!cal (Viarnjifers, — Urinary Calculus varies in point of size, 
shape, weight, colour, odour, consistence, structure on section, and 
number.* The size is extremely variable ; from that of a hemp-seed, 
pea, nut, almond, to a cricdcet-ball and oecupyiiig the whole cavity 
of the thickened bladder. Of such large-siz(^d calculi, one may bo seen 
in the Museum of the Iloyal College of Surgeons, and another in the 
valuable collection of the Norfolk and Norwicli llos])ital Museum. 
That in the College (•olleetion measures sixteen inches around its long 
axis, and fourteen inches around its short axis ; it weighs forty-four 
ounces. An unsuccessful attempt was made by Mr. Cline to remove it 
from Sir Walter Ogilvie, who died on the tenth day. A nearly similar 
sized stone was removed by Uytterhoeven, of Brussels, by the high 
operation. Phosphatic calculi usually attain the largest size, Tho 
shajfe also varies remarkably, and principally according to the situation 
and composition of the stone. Renal calculus is irregular, and often 
moulded to the *form of the calicos and pelvis of the kidney; in tho 
ureter, a stone is generally cylindric^al ; the vesical is more uniformly 
of a flattened ovoid siuipe, or globular ; while tho prostatic is pear- 
shaped or singularly faceted. In relation to composition ; uric acid 
and urate of ammonia calculi aro usually smooth and regular; the 
oxalates tuberculated like a mulberry, — hence tlm common name of 
this calculus ; the phosphatic may be smooth and regular, or irregu- 
larly contorted. Many other forms are met with, whicrh being readily 
recognized, need not be specified. Tho weight depends more on tho 
composition than tho size of the stone ; the phosphatic being very 
light, the oxalates very heavy, %nd uric acid or urates between tho two. 
The average weight is an ounce ; but extremes have been met with — in 
a stone of ten grains taken from a boy ; another of nearly six ounces, 
removed by Sir A. Cooper; and another of thirty-two ounces, in the 
Museum of Trinity College, Cambridge. Of heavy calculi not re- 
moved, Deschamps saw one that weighed fifty-one ounces ; and Morand 
one weighing six pounds — the heaviest on record. Tlio enluvr of a 
calculus represents only the chemical nature of the surface or external 
crust of deposit ; the interior is often very different. A white su rface 
signifies a pho sphatic crust ; a cinder-grey, that of urat e^jf ammbma ; 
R yel low f)aIen 5iT)WTl7^I^brovvm,^^^ uric jicid ; cinnamon-brown, tho 
uric or ^anthic^o ^ffoT a tn aliogfmy “brown, l)rt)wnish or_b]ackislir greeii, 
the oxaiute of linief a groy-greentslTbr slate colour, the cystic ^xide. 
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The Oflour of a recently extracted calculus is sometimes peculiar. Phos- 
phatic cajculus may be ammoniacal, and oxalate of lime, on section, is 
said to emit a faint odour of semen. An aromatic smell, as of castor 
or musk, is somc’timos perceptible. The consisteywe^ varies from that of 
mortar or sand to that of granite. But this will depend on the 
chemical nature of the calcnlns and on the intermixture of organic 
matter, or moisture in a recently extracted stone. Phosphatic calculus 
is generally soft; the uric acid hard; and the oxalates vei|prffJkl(Ld. 
The crust is usually softer tlian the interior, and the nucleus has the 
densest consistence. A rapidly formed stone is softer than one of slow 
prodiudion. 

met lire. — On yeefiini., a calculus generally presents a nucleus, and 
the surrounding (^orufrotion, whicdi has a more or less distinct external 
crust. 'J’lui colour and (consistence of the sc^ction may be uniforin, 
when the stone consists of one (diemical constituent, — forming a 

simjjta calculus; or it varies in appearance at different depths, wlum 
c!oiisisting of dilTerent I'lernents, — forming a envrpoiiutt calculus. The 
dis]>osition of the concretcc matter may be continuous, — pros(mti.ng no 
visible arrangement ; but usually it is dc^posited in concentric layers or 
larriinm, and sometimes linos radiate from the centre to the circuiii- 
fortme-o of the stone. Varnishing the dried surface will exhibit its 
appearaTi(!0 most distinctly. This laminated arrangement corresponds 
aj)parently to the* succ(\ssively active periods of ui inary deposit. Such 
is Pronin’s explanation ; and it would sexan, therefore, that a continuous 
concretion must due to fin uninterrupted deposit. Lamination may 
occur in thc^ formation of both a simple and a compound calculus. It 
dc^pends apparently on varying staters of the urine. When some length 
of pca'iod interveners in the deposition of matter, tlie surface of the 
conertriion biuroniirs waitrr-worn, and worm-eaten ; fresh deposition is 
less tirinly adherent, and consecpienily a calculus thus cc^nstructed is 
disposed, when bnrktm, to split into its (M)neontrie laminne. In com- 
pound cralculus, tlu* succerssive deposition of different matter may be in 
a r(\gular alfenniiion . The 'inicleiis^ is situated usually in or near thc^ 
crentrcj of the calculus; sonictinnrs it is very crcceiitric, as in some renal 
calculi. OccasioiKilly, moi'e than one, or possibly sevcrral nuclei, may 
be found, as distinct ecmtres of concentric deposition. More rarely, 
the nucleus is loose within the substaiic^o of the calculus; owing 
a}>j>arontly to a layer of blood or niueus having gathered around the 
nutdeus, fiTid then the concretion taking place on this layer. When 
the organic matter dries and pulverizes, the nucleus is left loose in the 
stone. Lastly, the nuelmis may have <flisap]^oared, leaving a central 
cavity ; a result prc»bably of the nucleus itself having been blood or 
mucus, which hfis undergone disintegration. 

'The differcuiial physical characters of the various species of Urinary 
(laleuli are indicated in the following tabular view, which presents a 
useful analysis of the Mescription given with regard to the different 
species of Calculi, severally. The studciit will thus learn to recognize 
more clearly the most essential distinctive appearances, as well as the 
individual characteristics, of each form of Calculus. 



(1.) TABLE INDICATING THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OP URINARY CALCtJLI. 

-Arranged in the Order of their Chemical Aj^nitg Kith regard to TesU. (See Table II.) . s' 
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The mimher of calculi varies chiefly according to the seat of the 
stone. In the bladder, usually there is only one ; in the kidney, two 
or more; and in the ])rostato, several. Vesical calculi arc, however, 
sometimes numerous ; two to six or eight are not very uncommon, 
and instances are on record of 117; 142 about the size of marbles, 
were removed 1)3=^ Sir A. Cooi)er ; 807, G78, and even 1000 have been 
found — the latter number having been extracted by Dr. Physick from 
an American judge. This number is the largest on record ; the stones 
varied in size from j)artridge-sliot to a bean. 

Ch-f^inixal — In regard to their essential constituents, 

urinary calculi, like deposits, may be divided into two classes ; a third 
class represents the more rare forms. (1.) Calculi consisting of uric 
aedd afid the urate of ammonia ; with their varieties, the oxalate of 
lirmi, uric or xanthic oxide, and cystic oxide or c^'stinc. (2.) Rhosphatic 
calculi, in all their varieties ;*as phosphate of ammonia and magnesia, 
phosphate of lime, and mixed phosjduites of lime, magnesia, and 
ammonia, — constituting the fusible calculus. (3.) The fibrinous uro- 
stealith, carbonate of lime, and silicious calculi. 

Urinary cahmli may be severally disthiguished both • by their 
physical characjters, and by chemical tests ; sometimes also by the 
cTystallino forms of their constituents, as shown by microscopical 
examination. 

Physical properties are most readily recognized, but they are least 
definite and distinctive; Calculi will, therefore, be described in the 
order of their chemical relationship, with regard to Tests. 

(1.) UrZe, or Lit hi c Acid Calculus. — Tlie most common of all calculi is 
that consisting of lithic acid. It was discovered by Sclieele, in 1776. 
Its colour is generally light Jhrown, varying however from pale brown 
to dark brown ; and sometimes whitish on the surface, ovving to its 
having become coat(‘d with amorphous urate of ammonia or with 
phosphate of lime. iTie shape is usually ovoid, and somewhat flattened ; 
the surface smooth, or beset with small tubercles, so as to resemble 
the surface of oxalate of lime calculus ; tlie size varies from that of 
a pea to an orange, and its consistence is hard according to the 
purity of the calculus; sometimes emitting a ringing sound on percus- 
sion, and breaking u}) into sharp angular fragments. The calculus, on 
section, is found to be composed of concentric laminas, and exhibits 
lines or fibres radiating from the centre to the circumference of the 
stone; both these appearances are marked in proportion to the purity 
of the calculus, and determine the linei^of fracture when the stone is 
broken. The nucleus may bo quite white, although consisting of pure 
uric acid ; owing, as Dr. Cx. O. Rees has shoAvn, to the absence of 
colouring matter. The fracture is crystalline. Tests : — Combustible, 
and destroyed by heat ; turned red by nitric acid, forming a murexide ; 
soluble in carbonate of potash, evolving no ammonia. 

(2.) Urate of Ammonia Calculus, — This is not a common form of 
calculus, urate of ammonia being soluble in warm urine ; and it is 
generally confined to children. It was discovered by Fourcroy and 
Vauguelin in 1798. The colour of this calculus is that of clay or 
slate, and pretty characteristic, but less so when inclining to red or 
brown ; it has an ovoid shape, and a smooth or slightly tuKerculated 
surface, and is of small size ; the section is homogeneous, seldom pre- 
senting a distinctly concentric laminated condition. Fracture is earthy 
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— not cry stall in o. Ti\ds : — Combustible, and destroyed by lu> 4 t ; turned 
red by nitric acid, forming a murexide ; soluble in carbonate of potash, 
evolving ammonia. 

Urates of Soda or Lime are not found as calculi ; these urates are 
mixed with urate of ammonia or uric acid in compound calculi. 

(8.) Uric or Xavfide 0,ddc \ — A very rare calculus, four specimens 
only having been recorded. It was discovered by Dr. Mareet in 1815. 
The calculus has a cinnamon colour, a somewhat flattened shape, and 
small size — resembling a flattened pullet’s el^g, in a stone examined by 
Stromoycr; its texture is hard and laminated. Fracture not crystal- 
line. Uric oxide bears a closer relation to uric acid, and results appa- 
rently from an imperfect oxidation of the chemical material^ which 
forms uric acid. : — Combustible, and destroyed by heat, but not 

turned red by nitric acid; soluble in ammoTiia, not crystallizing when 
evaporated; insoluble in carbonate of potasi). 

(4.) Ci/fftic 0.rid<\ or (hftitiae Cttlcahcfi- also is a rare calculus, 

discovered by Wollaston in 1810. It has a yellowish-brown colour, 
approaching that of the nric acid calculus, but after long exposure, it 
changes to a peculiar grey-greenish or slate colour ; there is also a 
characteristic waxy, glistening, and slightly tninspiirent appearance. 
Kounded and smooth, or tuherculated, and of small size, the consistence 
is soft and pulvorescmit ; a section exhibits no ttmdoncy to concentric 
laminoe, and only very imperfect radiation. The fracdure is crystalline ; 
powder scraped with a knife is perfectly white, whether the stone bo 
brown or green. Hereditary disposition to the formation of this cal- 
culus is strongly evinc(M:l ; in twenty-two cases, t(>n ocicurred in four 
families, and in three cases the subjects wore brothers. Cystic oxide 
calculus differs from all others chemically, in ciontaining a largo pro- 
portion of sulphur — about twenty-six per cent, ft originates in the 
kidney, and nothin the bladder, as its name might imply. Test .^ : — 
Combustible, and destroyed by heat, but not turned red by nitric acid ; 
soluble in ammonia, crystallizing when evaporated in six-sided plates; 
soluble in strong caustic, potash. 

(5.) Fibrinouff CalcnJas . — Described by Dr. Mareet and Dr. Prout, 
this rare calculus, so called, seems to have occurred in the form of pea- 
shaped bodies, of a yellow colour, and <;onsisiing of dried, coagulated 
albuminous matter. It can scarcely be regai’ded as a concretion ; 
although such masses have presented considerable lustre on section, 
and a vitreous fracture, resembling yellow wax in appearam^e. Tests : 
— It may be distinguished frqin cystine, by being soluble with difli- 
culty in ammonia, and not crystallizing when evaporated. 

(6.) Uro-Stealith. Cndodm . — Another very rsire pseudo-form of cal- 
culus, consisting of resin or fatty matter. It was originally doscribod 
by Holler in 1844; several small bodies of this kind liaving been 
passed by a man, aged twenty-four, who suffoAd from symyitoms of 
stone. Since that time, Dr. Moore of Dublin has examined several 
specimens sent to him by Dr. Robert Adams. Tests : — Soluble in ether 
and caustic potash ; insoluble in boiling water, and nearly so in alcohol ; 
when heated and melted, the odour of benzoin is emitted. 

(7.) Bipod- Calculus consists apparently of disintegrated bloods 
corpuscles associated with phosphate of lime ; it therefore represents 
another form of pseudo-calculus, and wliich is also very rare. De- 
scribed by Dr. Alison, and examined by G. O. Rees, a few such calculi 
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were fonpd in tlio pelvis of tlie kidney of a man who died of con- 
Bumpiion. Thvy had a black colour, and ranged in size from a 
coriaTKl(jr-secd to a small horse-bean ; they were friable, and the frac- 
tured surface sliowcd an amorphous, dark rusty ^.ppearance. Tests 
seem to have elicited nothing- peculiar ; the calculus matter was partly 
combustible, and soluble in liquor potassm. 

(8.) (■nrhoiiitia of Lhue Calculus . — An extremely rare form of cal- 
culus, discovered by Ilrugnatelli in 1819. Of a perfectly white or an 
«ish-c()lour, splierical or irregular, and varying in size from a pea to a 
nut, or larger, tlie consistence is usually soft and friable, but some- 
times very bard. Section shows no concentric laminro or only an 
imperfect lamellar structure. The texture is amorphous. Prostatic 
calculi consist almost entirely of carbonate of lime, as Dr. Thudichum 
lifis d<!monstnited ; but it is always doubtful whether the lime or the 
embonic acid w(‘re in any ca^e derived from the urine. Tests : — Not 
(combustible, and not destroyed by heat; soluble with hydrochloric 
aend, efl‘erv(‘sccs heforo heating ; solution in acid, when neutralized, 
gives a precipitate with carbouated alkalies and oxalate of ammonia. 

(9.) 0,va}aie tf Lhue Cohmlus . — This is the next mof^o common 
after the uric send calculus. It was discovered by Wollaston in 1797, 
but the uaturo of oxalic acid ch'posit w^as long afterwards originally 
invcjstigatod by Dr. Golding Ihrd. The colour is ricli mahogany 
brown, or sonudinies blackis}i-gr(‘en ; the shape spheroidal, and surface 
tulK'rculatiul, angular, or even spinous, rarely perfectly smooth; and 
varying in size from a marble to a lior.sc- chestnut. This remarkable 
colour and external appe^aranee have given the special name ‘‘mul- 
berry” to the oxalate of lime calculus. Its density and weight are 
great ; and section presents an imperfectly laminated structure of 
irreguLar waved lines, often rosoinbling knotted heart of oak ; oecasioii- 
ally, a notably radiated appearance, like a series minute needles 
placed side by side. The fraciurc? is crystalline. Dr. Lionel Beale has 
Rj>e(*i{iny traccul the foi’matiou of tliis calculus, from an oxalate of lime 
coiicri'tiou not larg(*r than of an inch; and he finds that dumb-bell 
crystals a, re first aggr(‘gatc‘(l together into a small colleetion, in the 
intcrsti(*cs of which crystalline matter is deposited, forming a micro- 
scopic (;alc‘ulus. 

Varict i('s of appearance arc produced by the deposition of crystal- 
lized oxalate of linu' on the surface of the calculus ; sometimes as a 
coating of transparent octahedrons, or it may be opaejue ; and the cal- 
culus looks as if studded wn’tli pearl^spar. The deposition also of 
amorphous matter, as urates or pliospliat(‘S, may fill up the intervals 
botwcjon the tuberch^s or spines, and give the wliolo an ovoid shape. 
In compound calculi, oxalate of lime deposition has the beautiful 
apj)earancc of fortification agate. 

Rarer rarkiies occasionally met with. The small, smooth, 

globular, “ hem]>-seed ” calculus, of a light-brown colour. Also the 
calculus of a white or brown colour, and crystalline throughout. 
Lastly, the pure white oxalate of lime calculus. These varieties are 
generally found in the kidney. Tests : — Not combustible, .and not 
destroyed by beat; soluble with hydrochloric acid, effervesces after 
heating; solution in acid, wdieii neutralized, gives a precipitate with 
carbonated alkalies and oxalate of ammonia. 

(10.) Vlwsphaie of Ammonia and Magnesia — or Triple Phosphate . — 
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Discovered by Wollaston in 1797, this calcnlns is not common. It is 
of a white or grey colour, irregular shape, and somewhat i«^\jiculated ; 
may attain a large size, and has a friable consistence ; is imporfoctly 
laminated, and the fracture sometimes crystalline like alabaster. 
Tests : — Not combustible, and not destroyed by heat ; soluble witli 
hydrochloric acid, but docs twt effervesee either before or after heat- 
ing ; solution in acid, with excess of ammonia, gives a crystalline 
precipitate. 

(11.) FhosjiJiafe of Lime CaJcnlus — also discovered by Wollaston in 
1727 — is rarely found in the bladder uncorn bined witli other salts ; and 
it seldom forms the nucleus of other calculi. It has a pale brown 
colour; spheroidal form and smooth surface; is usually small, friable, 
and laminated. This contlition of the calculus is of renal origin, and 
consists of the neutral phosphate of lime. Another (jonditiou is of 
vesical origin, and consists of bone-earth phospliak^ ; it oermrs in the 
shape of irregular masses i‘esemhling mortar, or a granular semi- 
crystalline powder, enveloped in a tonacaons mucus. I^hospluites form 
around other calculi, or fonagn bodi(‘S ; but they ar(i scarcely ever 
succoede^ by a de])osit of uric acid or urate of ammonia, or of oxalate 
of lime. Tests : — Not combustihU‘, and not destroycid by heat; soluble 
with hydroelilorie ac?id, but does not elTerves(Hi either lj(f>re- or aft(tr 
heating; solution iu .acid, with excess of ammonia, gives an amorphous 
precipitate. 

(12.) Phosphate of Li and Phosphate of Maif m^sia and A lamoit ia 
Cahyalns — or the Mired Vhosphates — Pasifde (Jairfdns.— Am)i\\vr dis- 
covery by Wollaston in 1797, this is the most common of the thnai 
phosphatic calculi, and rcjprescnts rather more than one in twelve of all 
calculi. The calculus is of a %vliitc, grey, or <lnll y(*llow colour; 
generally of a very irregular shape, and moulds itself to the situation 
where found ; Sometimes globular or ovoid, sometimes in many piec.es 
and assuming a cubic or tetrahedral form. It may attain a consid(»rabIii 
size, and has a very friable consistence and pui vcrcsccmt eliaraetei*, (U’ 
a soft consi.stenco, resembling moist chalk. Section sliows generally a 
concentric lamellar structure, and sometimes shining crystals of the 
triple phosphate betwcjcn the laminoo, or a semi-eiy stall! no appear- 
ance. Tlie relative proportion of the constituent plu^sphates varies 
exceedingly, and the predc^mi nance of one or tho other phosphate gives 
peculiar characters ; an abundance of triple phospluite presents n 
crystalline texture, wliile that of phosphate of lime exhibits an anjor- 
phous earthy appearance. ^ Mixed phospliates are iiioi-e commonly 
deposited on foreign bodies introduced into the bladder ; encrusting 
them with white, friable, calculous masses. Tests : — Not combustible, 
and not destroyed by heat; solubhj with hydrochloric acid, but does 
•not effervesce eitlier before or after licatiiig ; solution in acrid, with 
excess of ammonia, gives a white, partly crystalline, j)artly amorphous 
precipitate; without addition, easily fusible before tlic blowpipe. 

(13.) Silicious Calculus. — As a separate concretion this cahrnlus has 
not been mot with; but silica has been found in other calculi by 
Berzelius, Vauquelin, Fourcroy, and Venables. Tests : — Silicra i.s nega- 
tive with regard to all the tests f\^r other concretions ; it is not acted 
on by heat, acids, or alkalies. 

Tho relations of all these Calculi to Tests^ as already stated with 
reference to the several forms of Calculi, and, moreover, the additional 
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tests pertaining to each^ are conveniently shown in the preceding 
tabular view of General and Special Tests for Urinary Calculi ; which 
represents also the order of chemical examination. It is enlarged from 
the well-known lectures of Dr. Bence Jones on Animal Chemistry. 

Examination of Urinary Calculi, — The appliances requisite for tlio 
examination of Calculi are few and simple ; a platinum spoon or piece 
of platinum foil, a spirit-lamp, and sometimes the aid of a blowpipe ; 
test-tubes and watch-glasses, with the acids, — nitric and hydrochloric, 
and the alkalies, — carbonate of potash and oxalate of ammonia. Cer- 
tain special reagents are noticed in the table. 

• The order of procedure is, first to test a bit of the calculus in 
powder, by heat^ and thus refer it to one of the two divisions : calculi 
combustible, and destroyed by heat, lejivin^?’ only a very little re^iidue ; 
or calculi incombustible, and not destroyed by heat, leaving a con- 
siderable residue. In the former case, .tJic original powder is to be 
tested for uric acid, urate of ammonia, uric oxide, or cystic oxide ; in 
the latter case it is to be tested for carbonate of lime, oxalate of 
lime, ammoniaco-magnesian, or triple phosphate, phosphate of lime, 
or mixed •jihosphates. Next the mineral acid test is to be applied ; 
if a combustible calculus, dilute nitric acid should bo used ; if a non- 
combustible calculus, dilute hydrochloric acid is preferable. Then, 
the alkaline test must be applied. Lastly, the special tests may bo 
resorted to. 

Caiis(?s of Urinary Calculi, — The urinary formation of calculi has 
already been adverted to. But. certain pred ispo sinys:£idi^^^^ seem ,tu have 
a t on denc jU:>Q. the production of atone. 

Cli mate an fl^I ^ality have apparently some predisposing influence. 
Calcu lus is mor cjcommoh in temperate than in warm and cold regipns, 
and more especially in humid countries of moderate and changeable 
temperature, such as Holland, France, Germany, and England. It 
occurs, however, very frequently in Egypt, Isle of France, Hiissia, 
Bagdad, and both the East and West Indies. Some parts of the same 
country are certainly more prone to calculus-production than other 
parts; as particularly the county of Norfolk in this country. Race^ it 
is said, has different proclivities ; calculous disorders are more common 
among white than dark races of men, yet stone is of* very frequent, 
occurrence among the natives of India. 

The relative frequency of different Calculi varies in different 
countries. Dr. H. V. Carter’s observations, on the composition of more 
than a hundred specimens in the Grant Medical College, Bombay, show 
the relative frequency of the flifferent urinary constituents, as forming 
the nucleus and the body of calculi, in India and in England. (1.) 
That in Bombay, the proportion of calculi having oxalate of lime for 
their nucleus, or wholly composed of it, is about twice as great as in 
England ; taking for comparison certain standard collections of calculi 
in this country. (2.) That the proportion of calculi Jiaviiig uric acid 
or a urate for their nucleus or entire substance, is considerribly Jess in 
India than in England ; in the former country, urate of ammonia cal- 
culi are somewhat more frequent than uric acid calculi, and conversely 
in England. (3.) That the number of calculi wholly composed of 
earthy plosphates, or having them* for a nucleus, is proportionately 
much fewer in India than in England, owing chiefly to the rarity of 
the mixed phosphate in the former country. 
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Heredita/iry traiismission is evinced in the gouty diathesis, and 
thence thh pro^iiction of lithic acid calculi. 

Se x und oubtedly affects the relative , HtnnA \a less 

frequent in females than males, in the'ratio of 1 to 20, or 1 to 23. 
This remarkable disproportion is attributed mainly to the peculiar 
anatomical disposition of the female urethra; its comparative short- 
ness, larger size, dilatability, and straight course, all these circum- 
staiHJcs facilitating the passage of a small stone. 

Life or — Ston e may occuy fi t any age^ and according 
to StaTTf and Greyer, it occasionally exists as an intra-uterine affection. 
Jlnt„tlxc two extremes of life seem to be most subject; stone being met 
with most frequently, it is said, in young and in old people. Of 5376 
cases .collected by Civiale, 1946 occurred before the age of 10 years, 
943 from 10 to 20, 460 from 20 to 30, 330 from 30 to 40, 391 from 40 
to 50, 513 from 50 to 60, 577*from 60 to 70, 199 from 70 to 80, and 17 
after 80 years of age. Coulson has collected 3264 cases of lithotomy ; 
under 20 years of age, the proportion was 71*20 per cent. ; between 21 
and 40 years, 12*10 per cent.; between 41 and 60, 10*87 per cent.; 
and between <>1 and HO, 5*72 per cent. Sir H. Thompson’s 4a bio com- 
prises 1827 cases ; under 20 years of age, 60*42 per cent. ; between 21 
and 40, 10*18 per cent.; between 41 and 60, 17*56 per cent.; and 
between 61 and 81, 11*83 per cent. Respecting the value of these 
statistics, Mr. (voulson has well remarked that* they represent tlie 
absolute number of persons affected with stone, at different ages ; but 
not as relative to the total number of persons living, at the several 
periods of life. Thus, if all persons under 20 years were affected with 
a certain disease, and all persons over 70 years were affected with the 
same disease, the liability would be the same, although the absolute 
number of p(‘rsons attacked would be very different. By correcting 
this error between absolute and relative numbers, fhe tables would 
show that children and young persons are less liable to calculous 
disorders than is commonly supposed ; that from 20 years upwards, 
the tendency goes on increasing in a very remarkable manner to the 
end of life. Sir H. Thompson thus expresses it : ‘"that the proportion 
of eldei’ly calculous patients to the existing population at their own 
ages, is larger than the proportion of children affected is to the 
number of existing children.” 

of Uf e have unquestionably some causative. tendency. Thus, 
sedentary TaabTTs diminish the perspimtox’y secretion, and throw in- 
creased work on the kidneys ; high living and especially indulgence in 
various kinds of nitrogenized food, and certain beverages, supply the 
material for uric acid and other allied concretions ; while indigestion 
and secondary mal-assimilation in the textures generate uric acid. All 
this pathology of Urinary Deposits is fully considered in my treatise 
on “ DiscaFOs of the Bl;idder,” etc. 

Vari ous morbid conditions of the urinary organs may induce cal- 
culous forinations ; the presence of a foreign bod^especiuJly, which ^ 
solicits the precipitation and deposition of the urinary constituents 
around itself as a nucleus. 

Other accredited causes are doubtful. Thus, the imputed influence 
of certain mineral waters is fallacious, none of the forms of Calculi oor- 
respoTiding to the salts in such watei*s. The alleged exemption of per- 
sons in certain occupations, as soldiers and sailors, scorns very doubtful. 
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Diagnosis of Urinary Calculi . — In relation to treatment — whether 
medical or surgical, and especially the former — the urinary 

calculus is a question of great importance. 

The elements which, singly or collectively, determine the diagnosis 
are — nf nr flmn.ll porfeiona of coiicretion. passed in 

the urme, the ^accompanyi ng con dition of urine, the constitutioDial 
condition or diathesis, and the other predisposing causes already 
enumerated. If alt this knowledge should fail to establish any positive 
conclusion as to the nature of a calculus, it may at least have a 
negative value, by indicating, the species to which the stone is not 
’ allied, and thus indirectly guide to an appropriate treatment. 

The examination of gravely or small portions of concretion, supplies 
the most exact knowledge relative to the species of calcqlus, co- 
existing. 

The condition of urino passed at the same period affords the next 
most reliable ground for diagnosis. Urinary reaction and deposits are 
here tjjie indications to be observed. 

The reaction may be acid or alkaline ; and the latter from fixed 
alkali, of from volatile alkali — carbonate of ammonia. 

(1.) Aoi(l reaction will indicate that the calculus is either uric acid 
or oxjdatg.of liimv or a combination of both species of concretion, A 
deposit of one or o^her of these constituents can alone determine the 
particular species of calculus. Not unfrecpiently, either deposit alter- 
nates with the other, and then a combination of both may be inferred. 
The presence of either deposit in the urine for any considerable period 
would indicate that the external crust of the stone is of that kind ; but 
this will fail to indicate the composition of the deeper substance. 

Ren al ca lcuU„contrast with vesical calculi, in being much more 
simple,— consisti ng, usually of only one species; while the vesical are 
usua lly cp xnp^^^ldj — -consisting of two or more_speeies.. This com- 
plexity increases often according^Tb the period during which the 
calculus has remained in the bladder. Consequently, if the calculus 
originated in the kidney, but has descended into the bladder at a recent 
date, it will probably be simple; and while an acid reaction might 
indicate either uric acid or oxalate of lime, the deposit will probably 
determine which species constitutes, in this case, the entire calculus. 

The relatively frequency of uric acid compared with oxalate 

of lime calculus, is a consideration which will aid and corroborate an 
otherwise doubtful diagnosis ; but such evidence is of much less value 
than that supplied by examination of the urine. 

Constitutional predisposition is a more important element in our 
calculation of probability. Thus, the gouty diathesis will more pro- 
bably be associated with uric acid than with oxalate of lime calculus. 

(2.) Alkaline urine has a widely different significance, according to 
the nature of the alkali. Fixed alkali is associated with phosphate of 
lime, or with carbonate of lime. Both these species of calculi are rare, 
and the latter extremely so. Volatile alkali — carbonate of ammonia, is 
always associated with a calculus — when present — the crust, at least, 
of which consists of phosphate of ammonia and magnesia, with phos- 
phate of lime, forming the mixed phosphates or fusible calculus. But 
the coniposition of the nucleus and body of the calculus is not indi- 
cated, and the thickness of the crust will depend on the greater or 
less degree of ammoniacal reaction and odour; this, again, will bo 
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influenced by the quantity of muco-purulent secretion, as estimated by 
its discharge in the urine ; and the duration of this twofold condition 
of urine will, of course, affect the resulting proportion of the en- 
crusting deposit. At length, even portions of phosphatic concretion 
may be passed with the urine. Tt is necessary to observe that the 
urine is ammoniacal when passed, and not as the result of decom- 
position, subsequently. 

TiiEATMKNr. — Urinary calculi may be subjected to two kinds of 
treatment — m ed ical and s urgical . 

Medical treatment has two objects in view : th e prevefition of t he 
formation of a calculus, when the causative c onditio ns pr edisp osing • 
tliercto exist; the rcnwval of a calculus by solution, and the expulsion 
of its constituents through the urethra, or the solvent treatment. 

Surgical treatment is restricted to the accomplishment of the latter 
object — fhe'TexnoYal of a calculus, and by means of certain operative 
and jnechanical procedures : lUlwtrify, the removal of a stone mechani- 
cally, by crushing it in the bladder with instruments, and extraction or 
expulsion piecemeal of the dobris through the urethra, or perhaps by 
simple dilatation of the urethra without any cutting operatioii ; litho^ 
tomy-i or the extraction of stone by a cutting operation. 

The two kinds of treatment are here stated in the order of their 
relative desirability, but their practicabilty is nearly the reverse, sur- 
gioal treatment being generally far more effectually curative. 

Preventive Treatment. — The prevention of calculous concretion pre- 
supposes the recognition of any such signs as may indicate a predis- 
position thereto, and in due time to anticipate this result. An habitual 
and persistent deposit in the urine of some one or more of the consti- 
tuents of a calculus, is the surest indication of the probable issue. 
Thus, persistent deposits of uric acid, urates, oxalates of lime, earthy 
phosphates, or cystine, as the constituents, severally, of the more 
common species of urinary calculi, are premonitory of their formation ; 
but only under, or particularly, certain circumstances of urinary deposit. 
The significant conditions are when the deposit, as of uric acid or 
oxalate of lime, is found in the urine immediately after micturition, 
or is deposited before it has cooled. Either appearance would indicate 
that the constitufent of one or the other concretion is secreted with the 
urine. Whereas, the same appearance taking place at a subsequent 
period, when the urine has stood for a few hours, might be the result 
of after-changes. An ammoniacal condition of urine, in connection 
with cystitis, has always a tendency to concretion of the earthy phos- 
phates deposited. The liability to calculous formation will bo obvious 
whenever any portion of concretion has passed with the urine, or the 
patient has undergone an operation — lithotrity or lithotomy — for the 
removal of stone from the bladder. 

Preventive treatment, may be general, as relating to all calculi, or 
special, as rolallhg to the different species of stone. Th e general ind i- 
cations are to prevent any concentration of urine^ and lt Lpi:Ql<mged 
retenlTon in tlie bladder,- Either or both conditions would obviously 
have a direct causative tendency to the formation of calculous concre- 
tion. Concentration of the urine occurs mostly after fasting, some 
hours previous to the next meal, and during sleep ; in the latter phy- 
siological state of the system also, the urine is not only scanty, but 
retained in the bladder for a longer period than in the daytime. And 
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during fasting or sleep — states of the system more or less remote from 
the process of digestion — the urine becomes highly acid ; but again 
more nearly alkaline after a meal, when a flow of the acid gastric juice 
into the stomach reduces the acidity of the blood. The recumbent 
posture, during sleep, was conceived by Dr. Front to favour the accu- 
mulation of urine in the pelvis of the kidney, and thus possibly induce 
the formation of renal calculus. 

To meet all these contingencies, an increased quantity of water or 
other aqueous fluid should bo drank, especially after an interval since 
food was taken, or at bedtime. The intervals between meals, more- 
over, should not be protracted, nor sleep in bed unnecessarily pro- 
longed. Thus, a tumbler of water may be takem on(te or twice daily ; 
particularly before a late dinner, and on going to bed ; while instead, 
perhaps, of only two meals a day — breakfast and dinner — luncheon 
should also be taken, at nearly equal intervals, and early rising should 
be enjoined. The latter precaution will be of less consequence if tlie 
individiyil bo accustomed to wake once or twice in the night, when the 
bladder can be relieved of its contents. 

Speciai Preventive Measures. — Predisposition to the formation of 
uric esdeuTus^^^ be controlled by tlic medicinal and dietetic 

mea^reai 9/lready noticed in relation to the precipitation of this acid as 
a urinary deposit. ^ Alkalies, such as the bicarbonate, acetate^ or 
citrate oLpoiash, in drachm doses to a tumbler of water, as a diluent, 
should be taken morning and evening, Vieby water or litbia water 
may be drank in preference. A re duced pr oportion of animal or 
azo tized fo gd, and more active exercise to carry off any excess, will also 
have a preventive tendency. Free perspiration, to eliminato the acids 
of tho^sweat, the retention of which would precipitate uric acid in the 
urine, is scarcely less important. Hen ce, w arm clothing, warm batli* 
ing, f riction o f the skin by the mornmg use of Turkish towols or 

horse-hair gloves and belt, are most efficacious. 

PredispQfiifcion to oxalat e oj lime concretion may probably be kept 
in subjection by the observance of similar precautions. A queons 
driijksj^ prevent any supersaturated solution of the oxalate ; and the 
avomancejif_iJios<^a of diet which contain, or perhaps generate, 

oxa lic acid — as rhu barb, s orrc1,"“bnions, tomato, and sugar, or sugar- 
for nung foo d. Animal food, with Bran dy-aiid- water instead of beer or 
wineTformT a suitable diet ; but no hard water should bo drank — it 
should be distilled, to deprive it of lime. Otherwise, the lime com- 
bining with oxalic acid would induce the urinary concretion. Medicinal 
preventive measures may be^either acids or alkalies. The mineral 
aeids, particularly hydrochloric and nitro-muriatic acids, were strongly 
recommended by Dr. Prout. On the other band, alkalies might prove 
serviceable, if uric acid by conversion be the source of the oxalic acid. 
Both acids and alkalies may be administered^ alternately, to combat 
any tendency to an association of the two species of calculous concre- 
tion. 

The preYentiqm.«e#~ yA e g.^>/ A fl^> concretions relates especially to the 
earthy phosphates — the more common constituents of such calculi. 
The phosphates of lime and magnesia are deposited i n co nnectio n with 
an ^mmoniacal f^j kiiline of the-iirine , as flepending on muco- 

purulent'cyititisT Concretion is apt to form around some portion of 
pus or mucus, or a fragment of any stone left in the bladder after 
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lithotrity or lithotomy. Hence the corrective use of acids is. in d ic a ted * 
and jjartleularly by injection into the blad4fi?> as in the treatment of 
chronic cystitis. 

Ho special preventive treatment is required for cystine concretion, 
which is comparatively rare, and any tendency to which will be 
counteracted by the measures appropriate for uric acid calculus. 

Solverpf Treatment. — The removal of a calculus by solution is a 
mode of cnrcy which has been attempted by either of two kinds of 
fif^ents : by chemical solvent agents, — lithontri ptics administered bv 
tiie ^mouth, or by injection into, the^^bladdor ; by nhi^trqlygis . — the 
trjinsmission of an electric or galvanic current, for the dissolution oi 
stone in the bladder. 

(a*) OhemiaaL aolvent agents comprise alkalies , and _acid s. The 
former class of remedies may be employed for the removal of calculi 
which are soluble in alkalies., i.e. uric acid, urates, and cystine; the 
latter class, for those calculi which are soluble in acids, Le, oxalate of 
lime and phosphatic concretions. The mode of administration of cither 
c^lass of these remedies might be by the mouth, or by injection into 
the bladder. Vractically^ however, the chemical solubility ef urinary 
calculi, and the mode of attacking them, seems to amount to this : that 
uric acid calculi only, and allied concretions, are soluble by alkalies, 
and as administered by the mouth ; phosphatic calculi only, by acids, 
and by injection of the acid solution. Oxalate oi lime calculi cannot 
bo dissolved by any known solvent agent or method of administration. 

It would appear also from Dr. W. Roberts’s original series of 
experiments and clinical observations, that rcval calculi are more 
generally amenable to solvent treatment than vesical calculi ; of course, 
necessarily, by the internal method, or passage of the remedy through 
the kidneys. 

The internal method is applicable for the solution pf vesical calculi, 
according to tlio observations referred to, only in cases of uric acid 
calculus, where the stone is not large, and the urine is acid. 

Certain rules should be observed in applying this solvent treat- 
ment; namely, to keep the urine coniinnoudy alkaline, and to maintain 
this state to a certain degree. A solution of bicarbonate of potash, 
less in strength than throe grains to the pint of water, will have 
scarcely any greater effect than simple water. 

The acetate and citrate of potash are the best salts for administra- 
tion. Of the former, the dose for an adult should be from forty to 
sixty grains, in three or four ounces of water; for children, from 
twenty to thirty grains. The citrate hs best prepared pure and of 
uniform strength from the crystallized bicarbonate of potash by tho 
crystallized citric acid. Thus, the following prescription, recommended 
by Dr. Roberts, yields a solution containing one drachm of the citrate 
in each fluid ounce : — Pptass. bicarb., 3 xij. ; acid, citric., S'^iij-j gr. xxiv.; 
aqu80, ad The dose for an adult is six to eight drachms, mixed 

with three or four ounces of water ; for children, three to six drachms, 
diluted in the same proportion. 

To fulfil both the rules laid down, the dose must be repeated at 
intervals of not less than every three hours during the day, taking a 
dose tho last thing before going to bed, and another, if the patient 
should be awake, in the night. 

In conducting the treatment, tho freshly voided urine should be 
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frequently examined. If, at any time, it becomes ammoniacal, as 
denoted by the odour and muco-purulent deposit, the solvent treat- 
ment must be suspended. So long as the urine remains free from 
ammoniacal taint when passed, there will bo no risk of any deposition 
of the mixed phosphates encrusting the stone. 

Injection . — The other method of applying solvent agents is restricted 
chiefly to calculi which are soluble in acids — phosphatic calculi. 
Alkalies, administered by injection, have very little effect on uric acid 
calculi ; and acids pass through the kidneys only in very small pro- 
portions. 

The injection method of treatment is, hovrever, somewhat in this 
dilemma, that the solution, if strong enough to have any useful effect, 
may endanger the coats of the bladder ; and if sufficiently diluted to 
avoid this danger, any solvent action on the stone is very uncertain. 

A weak solution of nitric acid — twi>jQr—tWQ and a half minims of 
the strong acid to the ounce of distilled wator^ — was used by Sii: B. 
Brodie,*for Jbh^solution of pliosphatic calculi by injection ; and with 
the result of greatly reducing the size of the stone, or even at length 
accompli^iing its entire dissolution. A weak solution of acetate of 
lead — one grain to the ounce — with a mere trace of free acid, was the 
preparation and strength employed by Dr. Hoskins. 

After lithotrity^ injection may bo used, as a solvent method of 
treatment adjunctive to, or as a substitute for, the operations of crush- 
ing fragments. The comparative merits of these two modes of pro- 
cedure — the chemical solution, or mechanical crushing of stone in the 
bladder — must be determined by their relative sj)eed and safety in 
effecting a cure. Good results have been obtained ; notably in a case 
by Mr. Southam, of Manchester. After repeated lithotrity, fresh 
phosphatic concretions continued to form in the bladder as fast as tho 
old ones were c**ushed, so that tho bladder could not be cleared. The 
mechanical operation having thus failed, an injection, containing two 
drachms of dilute nitric acid to a pint of water, was resorted to every 
day, or every second day. In the course of a short time, the old frag- 
ments were entirely dissolved, and the formation 
of new concretions prevented. 

Injection may bo performed through a 
double- current catheter, whereby a continuous 
stream of the solvent is made to act upon the 
stone. 

(&.) Electrolysis , or the dissolution of stone 
in the blaffder by the transmission of an electric 
or galvanic current, has had its advocates. Sir. 

W. B. O’Shaughnessy, Dr. Bence Jones, Dr. 

L. Melicher, and Gruithuisen, have severally 
attempted this method of treatment. , 

It will be seen that the foregoing methods 
of treating urinary calculi apply only to excep- 
tional cases. 

— A stone forming in the pelvis of the kidney may, 

* St.ftrary’8 Hosp. Mus., H. a. 23. Calculus in the pelvis of kidney; tho stone 
has the form and size of an acorn, and its surface is beset with hanl, spinous pro- 
jections. Probably oxalate of lime. Patient died of tubercular meningitis, with 

cavities in both lungs. (Dr. AKlerson.) 
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or may not, be attended witli pain or other symptoms of nephritic irri- 
tation, Frequently it remains quiescent and unsuspected when lodged 
in this dilated portion of the ureter. (Fig. 872!) It may there attain 
a largo size and remarkably irregular shape, being moulded to the 
pel\ris and caliccs of the ureter within the hilus of the kidney. Ab- 
sorption of the kidney-substance results from the continued pressure, 
and this is attended with pain in the lumbar region and symptoms of 
nephritis. In rare cases, abscess has been known to ensue and the 
stone be discharged through an aperture in the loin. 

A siiiaU stone in the pelvis of the kidney usually descends through 
the ureter into the bladder ; it gradually increases in size, as a vesical 
calculus, by accumulating concretion on its surface. 

or paasai£e _of a ren al c^ ^jeulu s is accompanied with 
more or JqsM painjand con stitutio na l distpy] ;)ance^ according 

to the size and shape of tlie stone. A ^malL smooth .^atone may 
descei^ without occasioning any notable sulEuXuijg. A l a r ger-size d 
and rough stone, as a mulberry calculus, flescQuds wildi m 
and causes proportionate agony. Afte4:__p.arhaps spme^^X^u^itpjga^jpf 
nephritic irritation, the patient is seized with sudden and exdruci^ 
pain in the loin,, extending down the course o f t he s perm atic j^ord to 
the testicle, w hich i s often retracted^ and down iha thig hs. T,hTs 
atro uy may, as it is smd^ “ double tKo patient up .*" and make Jiirq roll 
on the ground, vainly seeking and impToring relief. It is worse to 
boar, and to witness, than the pain in passing a gall-stone. Blood y 
urine, vesical irritability, and, f rcgueiit. joiicturitioin.. with vQmitiTig..ahd 
constitutional irritation, arc the additional symptoms of a descfiliding 
renal calculus, and which simulate acute nephritis. B ut the cons ti» 
tuti onal d isturbance is not febrile, tTxo pulse remaining comparativSty 
unaffected. Tlies g symp toms continue* , with oc cas ional re missio ns, 
from jgeuerallj twelve to twenty-four hours, — the usual period occu- 
piod by tbe descent of a renal calculus ; when, on it s ent eri ng t , ho 
blad der, a ll the symptoms suddenly cease. This origin, character, and 
termination of the symptoms detcirmihc the diagnosis. Sometimes, 
the calculus remains impacted in the ureter, and symptoms of pyelitis 
supervene. When the stone has become vesical, and is lodged in the 
bladder, the symptoms of stone in the bladder begin. 

Treatment . — Onl y palliiLt ive measures arc available. Op ium is th e 
mos^ellicacious anodyne for assuaging the nephralgic pain, and the 
patienT^h. bo kept ‘under its influence during the whole period of 
passing the stone. Ohlnrof^rm Tpay^ however, be administered with 
advantage, from time to time, as a relaxant. The wp.r-m is also a 
most serviceable adjunct. Cuppin g in_ the loins, followfui. by wn, rm 
foi pentations, may afford some relief! 

emptiodTby Id oleaginous enemata, and diluent drinks freely allowed. 

IN THE JiUjmgR . — S if m][*t (ym.fi. — A stone, Zoo5c_in_tha.i^Yit^ 
of ^the bladder, falls into the most dependent part, behind,. tho pro- 
stiijte^ Tjjit it shifts about according to the varying ,,,p0Sture-*Df the 
pjyiont. The symptoms produced arise from the mechanical irritation 
and the obstruction caused by the stone as a foreign body in the 
bladder. They are always essentially the same in kind, though modi- 
fied in degree in different cases, and may be comprised under four 
heads : pain, chiefly in the glans penis ; irritability bf the bladder with 
increased frequency of micturition; obstruction occasionally to the 
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paggagC-JOf^ urine ; an(J morbid conditions of the urine, bloody urine in 
p artic ular. ~Ih addition to these four symptoms, which severally may 
anse from other causes than stone, there is the physical sign of a hard 
b(53y .elicited by sounding the bladder with a metallic instrument, 
whereby a stone can be felt and heard when struck, — the sensation 
and sound as of stone being transmitted through a metallic instrument 
to the hand and ear. This touchstone, as to the presence of a calculus, 
is conclusive, when available ; and it alone is far more diagnostic of 
stone than all the mere functional symptoms of its presence. 

Taking these symptoms in the order mentioned, their respective 
eharacters mnst be noticed more particnlaidy. The jmiu is that of 
<J.!ilL,wight. about the. neck of the bladder, and perhaps an uneasy 
sensation, extending to the lower part of the abdomen, the perineum, 
or .thigha, or oven to more remote part.s, as the knee, heel, foot, or 
arm ; but_ the pain shoots along the pcflis and centres in the glans. 
Here the pain is more acute, and it is aggravated after each act of 
micturition, when the stone settles down on the more sensitive trigone 
vesical of the bladder behind the prostate. In consequence of this 
pain in *ho glans penis, children acquire the habit of constantly 
handling and palling the prepuce, whereby it becomes conspicuously 
orilaTged and elongated ; tlic recumbent j)osition also is often sought 
instinctively in passing water, to relieve the recurring attack of 
suffering. The vesical irriiahilUy and frecpient desire to evacuate the 
bidder are in like manner aggx-avated after micturition; for as the 
urine is strained off by an urgent effort, the stone settles down on its 
sensitive bed. Thence micturition is not nnfreqneutly spasmodic and 
involuntary. The semen may be ejected at the same time, and some- 
times with troublesome i.)riapi8m ; and there is a tendency to prolapsus 
of the rectum, in consequence of the oft-repeated straining and 
spasmodic effort^ to relievo the bladder. When the bladder is empty, 
any movement of the body will be more or less communicated to the 
stone, which rolls about with every change of posture. Personal 
experience soon re&traina the sufferer’s movements. Exercise is 
avoided, and he shuns any sudden or violent exertion ; the pain is in- 
creased also by any jolting motion, as in jumping, riding, or driving. 
The urine, passing frequently and in small quantities At a time, m^ 
flow freely, in a full stream ; but it is very liable to stop abruptly, 
owing to the stone being washed forward suddenly against tlie neck of 
the bladder, thus closing the urethral orilice. The character of the 
urine changes. It becomes clouded and sometimes loaded with mucous 
or muco-purulent deposit, wfiich may^ clear off as the bladder gets 
reconciled^ to the presence of a stone. But it is more often and charac- 
teristically tinged or streaked with blood, sometimes amounting to 
vesical fimmorrhage; and this symptom may continue for a long 
period. After micturition or any rough exerc^e, bloody urine is more 
apt to occur, from attrition of the stone and interior of the bladder. 

Sounding the Bladder. — A sound is a solid steel instrument, shaped 
like a catheter; but with a shorter curve, and having a bulbous 
extremity and a broad, flat, smooth handle. It should be smaller 
than a full-sized catheter, this reduction and its shorter curve enabling 
the instiiiment to be freely turned about in the bladder; while its 
somewhat enlarged extremity may aid in detecting the stone, and its 
expanded handle render the sensation communicated more perceptible 
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to tbo touch. A proportionately smaller instrument, and with an 
abrupt curve, will bo suitable for children, in whom the bladder is 
situated higher up in the pelvis than in adults. Sounds of various 
sizes and curvature will be required in different cases. 

Sounding is performed in the following manner : — The bladder 
containing three or four ounces of urine, or having been distended to 
that amount by injection with warm water, and the patient lying in 
the somi-recumbent position, the instrument is warmed conveniently 
by slii)ping it up the arm of the operator for a few seconds, then well 
oiled, and pfissed gently along the urethra into the bladder. -Its cavity 
is explor(jd — firjst^lpn g t he inferior surfacej, by raising the handle of 
the sound and passing its convexity from the heck of the bladder 

m a sweep,.back,war^^ (^ig- 
Fig. 873. 873) ; then, J)he bladde r 

should beexplS^S]atei5% 
by revolving the „ bmdle 
from side to side between 
the fingers and Ihumb ; 
lastly, the i ^ 

be withdrawn juejck 

of the bladder, and^iMa.^pain 
turned dQWiiLW.ai^-±o--tla.© 
depressed space behind, the 
prostate, and Tihen apwaids 
to behind The 
space behind 

may sometimes ^be^adyan- 
tageously tilted forwards by introducing the finger into the rebtunT; 
a proceeding chiefly requisite in old persons. 

In all these manamvres, the instrument is used, with a gently 
tapping motion, in order to strike the stone. Failing to discover a 
stone in the recumbent position, the bladder should be sounded with 
the patient standing up, and with a more or less than moderately 
distended state of the cavity. These resources having failed to pre- 
sent the stone, a second exploration may be made in the course of a 
few days. 

The knowledge gained by sounding comprises more than the fact of 
the presence of a stone. Its situation is generally found to be on one 
side of the nock of the bladder, more frequently to the right ; or when 
small-sized, it usually lies backwards towards the fundus or buried in 
the space behind the prostate. (See Fig^. 873.) Its size is less clearly 
ascertainable ; but this may be guessed by observing the extent of hard 
surface over which the sound passes, and the readiness with which the 
stone is found in all conditions of the bladder. By introducing a 
lithotrite, the dimensions of the calculus can be measured in all 
directions, as indicated by the separation of the blades. The shape 
of the surface^ whether rough or smooth, is tolerably perceptible to 
the touch ; and the density or hardness of the stone can be estimated 
almost precisely by the sound elicited on percussion with the instru- 
ment — ^by, in fact, senmding. A hard calculus, as the oxalate of lime 
or a uric acid calculus, rings when struck, so as to communicate a click 
audible to a bystander at perhaps a distance of some 'yards off ; a soft 
calculus, consisting of phosphates, conveys a dull earthy sound, perhaps 
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Pig. 874.’^ 



scarcely audible to the operator. The grating; rough sensation and 
slight sound of a fasciculated bladder, overlaid with phosphate deposit 
(Pig. 874), must not be mistaken for a distinct calculus. 

A second calculus, or the presence of several calculi (as in figure), 
can sometimes be distinctly detected 
by the sound, a stone perhaps lying on 
each side of the bladdbr ; the introduc- 
tion of a lithotrite will, however, surely f 
determine the question, when one stone ; 
is seized and another struck with the ■ 
instrument still holding the first in its- 
grasp. Sir H. Thompson has devised 
and employed a modification of the 
lithotrite, which acts as a sound, cathe- 
ter, and mShsurer. It goes by the 
name of Weiss’s catheter-scoop, with 
stop-cock. 

Sounding is an operation notj 
wholly free from danger. It may| 
induce cystitis and peritonitis, termi- 
na>ting fatally. Sanson, Civiale, (Vosse, 
and others have recorded such fatal cases. H('nco, caution and gentle- 
ness should be obscuwed in the practice of this familiar procedure. 
With all possible light-hande<lness in sounding, severe cystitis is some- 
times provoked ; as happened in a case whore Dr. Gross had sounded 
a young man who was, however, the subject of stone of twenty years’ 
duration, and accompanied with chronic cystitis. 

All the symptoms of stone are more or pronovmced^ according to 
the size and shape of the calculus, as a foreign body in the bladder. A 
large-sized stoqp is usually attended with more marked symptoms ; 
and an irregular, rough stone is productive of the most severe symp- 
toms. The kind of calculus has some influence, but chiefly as depend- 
ing on the constitutional diatliesis. The quality of the urine will also 
affect the severity of certain symptoms; a highly acid or alkaline state 
of the urine having a stimulant action on the interior of the bladder, 
and thus aggravating the pain and vesical irritability. Lastly, the con- 
dition of the bladder itself, when inflamed, whether by irritation of the 
calculus or its continuance, has a similar influenoe on these symptoms. 
Phosphatic calculi imply a previously disorganized state of tlie bladder 
or chronic cystitis, and thence the accompanying local and constitu- 
tional disturbance of this sfR^te. On the other hand, sounding may 
fail to discover the presence of stone, and such instances have occurred 
in the hands of the most experienced Surgeons ; as Cheselden, Pclletan, 
and Dupuytren. In some cases, larye calculi, of the size even of a 
hen’s or duck’s egg, nearly filling the bladder;^ have escaped the most 
careful and minute examination ; instances of which are related by 
Verzascha, Benevoli, Duretus, Riverms, Marcellus Donatus, Chesneau, 


Roy. Coll. Surj?. Mns., 2024. Bladder, showing the mneons coat beset with 
nutnerous white calculi, of sinall size, an angular, irregular shape, and fulherent 
in little depressions on the surface of the membrane. At the lower and back part 
of the bleeder these calculi are most closely aggregated, and, with intermediate 
deposit, form an incrustation. The prostatic urethra is also the sc^at of sevenil 
such adherent calculi. Others lay loose within the cavity of the bladder. From an 
old man who had symptoms of stone for a long time before death. (R. Liston.) 

VOL. II. 2 X 
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Valentin, Riolanns, Morgagni, Covillard, Tolet, Morand, Desehamps, 
and Chopart, and by Grons as having occurred in the practice of Sir 
B. Brodie. Several calculi cannot always be detected ; Collot extracted 
from the bladder twenty-two previously undiscovered calculi, which 
were hard and the size of a hazel-nut. Failure has occurred also after 
repeated exjdoraiion, as in the hands of Abemethy, who thus failed to 
discover a largo, rough, oval calculus. In some such cases, the stone 
has remained undiscovered for years, until after death. In other cases, 
and not iinfrequently, a stone may be distinctly felt at one time, and 
not at another ; a remarkable instance of which fell to my own lot. I 
had distinctly touched a small stone, lodged apparently in the cul-de-sac 
behind the prostate, and it was also felt by otlier Surgeons ; yet, a few 
days afterwards, when about to oj)(U‘ate, 1 could not detect the stone as 
the patient lay on the table, nor could it be disc*overed by Mr. Coulson, 
sen., or by Mr. (Tiitteridge/, the latter skilled lithotoniist having 
explored the bladder in various states of disUmsion and the patient 
standing uj). In about a month afterwards, the patient cam^ to me 
with the stone in his liand ; lie told me that he had been seized with 


an intolerable desii'c to pass water, and as if the passage wotfld burst, 
when the stone suddenly shot out and rolled across the room. Lastly, 
a calculus may be found (tj>pftrenihf^ by sounding ; and then the un- 
happy mistake lias been made of cutting for stone and finding none. 
This misadventure has, however, happened to the most experienced 
Surgeons ; to Cheselden, who on three occasions cut and found no 
stone; Crosse also, Jioux, and Dupuytren, each of whom have thus 
perforuK^d abortive oju^raiions. Velpeau was acquainted with four 
such instances ; S. Cooper knew of sev^n ; and Mr. Coulson can refer 
to at least seven cases, at two of wliich he was present, where patients 
have been subjectc^d to lithotomy, with the absence of any stone in the 
bladder. (See Gutteridge on “Cutting for Stone and finding none, 
explained.”) 

Eveysted calculus is so named when the stone is lodged in a cyst or 
pouch of the mucous nuuubrane, between the muscular fasciculi of the 
bladder, (Fiir. ^7^).) The symptoms of stone — as caused by a loose, 
hard body rolling about in the bladder — are necessarily absent. There 



may be some pain and weight, with increased 
frequency of micturition, arising from the 
irritation of a foreign body; but there can- 
not be any aggravation of these symptoms 
after each act of micturition, and much 
increased by aby jolting exercise — the stone 
being stationary ; nor any sudden stoppage 
of the stream of urine, and constant liability 
to the admixture of blood. Then, again, 
sounding gives less positive evidence as to 
the presence of a stone. The encysted 
condition may be suspected, if the stone 
be struck just once in a way — when 
its exposed surface is hit by clmnce, and 
if it be always found at the same part 


Roy. Coll. SuTg, Miip., 2019. 


Sacculated bladder; two extrusions of the 


mucous membrane contain each a calculus, exactly filling the sac, and partly 
covered by the membrane, without projecting into the bladder. (John Heaviside.) 
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of tlie bladder ; or if the stone can sometimes be easily •felt, and 
at other times not felt at all, owing to its escape occasionally into the 
bladder and back again into the cyst. A large encysted calculus, 
having been struck, may perhaps be defined with the bulb of the 
iiistruraoiit ; not as an isolated stone, but through the mucous mem- 
brane, as a projecting tumour. (Fig. 876.) This comparative absence 
of symptoms occurs also when a cal- 
culus, at first loose in the bladder, IFig. 87(i.* 

afterinardf^ becomes encysted. 

, Dlarptos'is , — The symj)toms of 

stone, taken severally, may, when 
present, be due to other diseases of 
the bladder. A pedunculated growth 
in the bladder is apt, during mictu- 
rition, to flap over tlie uretliral orifice 
and thus abruptly arrest the flow of 
urine. •Ulceration of the prostate, or 
malignant disease of the bladder, both 
give rise to haemorrhage. Lastly, the 
pain and vesicial irritability may be 
sympathetic of an impacted and in- 
flamed testicle witMn the inguinal 
canal, in tlie more rare (;aso of nnde- 
scended testis. We should therefore 
not be misled by the presence of any one sympiorn, but be guided by an 
association of the syiiiptoms in respect to urinary calculus, as in the 
diagnosis of nearly all other diseases. Even the positive evidence 
afforded by sounding will often be masked when tlie prostate is 
enlarged. And, as Sir B. Brodie first observed, the last-mentioned 
symptoms, pain •and vesical irritability, are often much diminished by 
this prostatic condition ; owing probably to the enlargement protecting 
the more sensitive neck of the bladder from the weight and friction of 
the stone. Difficulties and sources_o£'JaIl iicy in th^.way .of soandiiig 
mayjbe thus enumerated : a large and deformei^ bladder ; a contracted 
loladde^jr mhab le to contain flu id ; a saccidf^^'frQrjShcjsted bladder ; an 
irregular, h our -^ass coijiraction. of the bladder^ obstructing the passage 
of the sound into one of the compartmenFsl calcareous matter adherent 
to the walls of the bladder; calculi in the prostate and urethra; en- 
larged and roughened prostate ; and tumours at the neck of the 
bladder. The calculus itself ^lay be coated with blood or mucus. 

In the female, the symptoms of stone are similar to those in the 
male. Sounding is very easily accomplished, the straight and short 
urethra readily admitting the instrument and exploration of the 
bladder. The sound should, therefore, be shorter and less curved. 
By introducing the fingers, into the vagina, the* stone can be tilted for- 
ward, thus facilitating the examination. 

TermiriMio^ TbQ^bkkdder, 

proat ?ite, ^ureters, an3 kidneys undei^o im.portan£^B^uctural changes, 
chiefly^! ^ character; With these changesTm^Welirmary 

apparatn^ exhauffive constitutional disturbance takes place. The 
hinder becoming extremely sensitive, especially behind the prostate, 
where the calculus commonly rests, the urine is expelled at short 
♦ Roy. Coll. SuTg. Mus., 2012a. (Wormald.) 
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intervals, ^nd a contracted state of the bladder,., results. S gmetim es, 
however, it fall^nto an a^^ and dilated condition, with retention of 
urin^ which by decomposition assumes an ammoniacal and offensive 
character. In either state, more particularly the latter, ch ronic cyst itis 
frequently supervenes, subject occasionally to attacks of a cute cys titis, 
with mucq-puriilont urine. A fasciculated condition 
the bladder usually results, in c^seqiience of an hypcili^phied deyclop- 
raent of the muscular bands beneatn__thn.jnuc.ous membrane ; and not 
unfrequently betweeirt.bese fasciculi a hernial protruaiggof the mucous 
membrane takes place, forming a pouch or cyst, in which the calculus 
is apt to lodge as an encysted calculus. An ujceratiyqjiui^^ 
slougl^^ state of the mucous membrane sometimes setain, or a parietal 
abscess may form, winch, opening into the bladder, may receive the 
stone into its sac, and thus the calculus becomes encysted. Pe rfora tion 
of the bladder has been knov^n to occur, allowing the stone to escape 
into the peritoneum, or perhaps into the rectum, vagina, or perineum. 
Pelvic cellulitis sometimes occurs, with diffuse suppuration. These 
more extreme results have probably been induced by injudicious 
sounding. The itrasfaUt usually becomes in some degree "enlarged, 
whereby a depression or pouch forms behind it, as a frequent receptacle 
for the stone. The ureters undergo less marked changes ; gejnerally 
they are somewhat dilated and tlnckened by chronic inflammation, 
especially at the pelvic portion adjoining the kidney. This organ is 
the seat of the most serious and ultimately fatal disorganisation. Thus, 
the hidveys may be affected with chronic nephritis; and sometimes, 
with the acute form of this disease, terminating in suppuration and a 
speedily fatal issue by uriemia or pynemia. DegeneratioiiTnGbwever, 
more commonly follows as the consequence of chronic nephritis, and 
thence death from albuminuria. 

This, the ordinary course of stone in the bladder; extends over a 
longer or shorter period of years ; varying very much according to the 
kind of calculus, the constitution, and age of the patient. Neverthe- 
less, the course, although more or loss slow, and the symptoms more or 
less severe, is always progressive in its tenden(‘y to a fatal issue. As 
a set-off to this modt! of termination, a spontaneous cure now and then 
hapj^ens, by the expulsion of a small stone through the urethra in 
the act of straining micturition ; and, far more rarely, the stone has 
been (ejected by ulceration of the bladder through the rectum, vagina, 
or perineum. 

OperaUons , — The treatment of Stone ^n the Bladder consists of the 
various operative procedures appropriate for the removal of Stone. 
Three methods have been devised, two of which are established Opera- 
tions : (1) lithotomy, or the extraction of stone by a cutting operation; 
(2) the removal of stone mechanically by instruments, without a cutting 
operation — as by lithotrity or crushing in the bladder and extraction 
or expulsion of the d(TbHs through the urethra, or sometimes by simple 
dilatation of the urethra; Qi) solutioji of stone, by chfeggcal agents 
ox /‘ lithontriptics,” or by the agency of electirCity — “ electrolysis^^ 
Having regard to the desirability of these several methbdB'^pf -pro- 
cedure, it might seem proper to notice the latter, or repibval by 
solution, first ; but in consideration of the far superior efl&cacy of the 
other two methods, they wdll bo described almost exclusively; and first 
lithotomy, as being the operation perhaps most generally applicable. 
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L ithotomy , or the operation of cutting for Stone in the Bladder, has 
been performed in various ways ; both as with regard to tjie seat of 
operation and the method of its performance- There are three situa- 
tions in whicX^ bladder may be entered: in the periheiim, the 
supra^nl^ or hy]pt>g^'rrc^^ through the rectum ; thus indi- 

calmg^Eree principaT^peralions of GtEotomy — perineal lithotomy, tho 
Buj ra -p,uEIc_or high oporation*. and the recto- vesical operation. Heri- 
neal lithotom^^cpinprlses /o varieties : (1) the ordinary lateral opera- 
tion of Cheselden, and as modified ih detail by Key, Liston, and other 
modern lifhdtbmists ; (2) the median or Marian operation, revived by 
Vacca, and as modified by Civiale, Buchanan, and established in 
modern Surgery by AUerton ; (3) the bilateral or transverse operation 
of Dupuytren ; (4) the (piadrilaterai section of the prostate by Vidal 
de Cass is. 

TSToTJranch of Surgery possesses a history more interesting, curious 
and romantic, than that of lithotomy, and its comparatively recent 
substitute — lithotrity; and nowhere is the temptation so alluring to 
an au^lior in love with his Profession, to trace the gradual develop- 
ment ofr surgical principles and their application in practice. Nor 
would such a history be out of place in a work embracing the Science 
conjoined with the Practice of Surgery. But the necessary allotment 
of space forbids that which would be a somewhat lengthened diversioti. 

Preparation of ihe Patient for Lithotomip — Some Surgeons, as Key 
and William Coiilson, have paid great attention to the state of the 
patient’s constitutional health preparatory to operation ; other Sur- 
geons of equal eminence, as Liston, have not deemed it necessary 
to delay the operation by much preparation. The nervous system 
being tranquil, or subdued by an occasional opiate, the skin acting 
freely, and the urinary secretion having been corrected as far as pos- 
sible by alkalis or acids, according to the character of the calculus, 
the bowels should bo well relieved by mild purgatives, and the rectum 
especially must be emptied by an enema of castor oil and gruel on the 
morning of the operation. On no account should the operation be 
performed until the enema has come away, the loaded state* of the 
bowel much increasing the liability of wounding this part. 

Instrume^its . — Certain arrangements, which although simple, are 
indispensable to the safe performance of lithotomy. A firm, even 
operating table, lightly covered with a doubled blanket so as not to 
present any thickness into which the buttocks might sink unevenly ; a 
piece of waterproof covering being placed over the blanket, of sufficient 
length to hang down over tko end of the table. Pillows are requisite 
to support the back. A firm stool is the most convenient seat, and it 
must be of such height, relative to the table, that the patient’s buttocks 
shall be level with the operator’s breast when he sits down. This ad- 
justment is easily made by experience. A small low table or a large 
chair should be provided, on which the instruments are laid out ; and 
placed to the right of the operator, so that he can readily help himself 
during the operation, independently of any assistant for this purpose. 
The appliances and instruments requisite are — a pair of bandages of 
coarse flannel, each about three yards long and two inches in width, or 
leatherix couplets may be preferable ; t wq^iit hotomy-kni ves or scalpe ls, 
namely, a shar p-pointed, straight-backed knife, and a Jlunt, button- 
pointed knSe, somewhat cUfV^d backVvards towards the end; a stai$^ 
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boldly curved and deepl ^ gQod pit at 
the^gttd trfc the grobve,' size of the instrument being sufficient to Ell 
the urethra, and CEeTiaindle roughened ; litl^otomY-forceps. straight and 
curved ; scoo ps of ; a bladd eri»aeaxcher ; and j>n injecti ng 

syri;igej^j)able of holding about a pint, the nozzle fitting to a catheter. 
To these might be added a giim-elastic urine-draini ng t ube, with rings 
at its outer end, whereby it can be fixed in the bladder with perineal 
tapes, after the operation. This instrument was invariably used by 
Liston, and subsequently by Sir W. Fergusson, in the earlier portion 
of his career ; it has also been employed by other excellent lithotomists, 
and, as a Listonian pupil, I naturally followed for a time the example 
of the great master. But the tube was, I believe, never used by 
Coulson, nor by other men of large expei'ience, and it has now fallen 
into general disuse. 

Lateral OperatioiL , — Four ^assistants at least are required for the 
performance of this operation ; one to administer cliloroform, one on 
each side of the patient to fix the jierineum in the proper position as 
presently describc^d, and a fourth to take charge ot* the staff. A fifth 
assistant might bo convenient to hand instruments, unless /.hey are 
placed within easy reach of the operator, when sitting down. 

The operation consists in cutting on a staff into the bladder — by 
a preliminary superficial, perineal incision to reach the instrument, 
followed by a deep or prostatic incision in the groove of the staff to 
enter the bladder ; and the extraction of the stone. Thence the in- 
struments essentially requisite are simply three : a staff, a knife, and 
forccqis. 

The patient is placed recumbent on the table, and cliloroform 
administered. Then tlie bladder, having been previously emptied of 
urine, should be injeeted with tepid water to the amount of about six 
ounces, in order to steady the bladder and expose the stone to the 
grasp of the forcoyis. Sounding should now bo jierformeU, immediately 
before the operation is commenced — when the patient’s bladder is in 
position. This may be done with an ordinary sound; but it is preferable 
to at once introduce the staff of sufficient size to occupy the urethra, 
and, using it as a sound, the stone must be distinctly felt and its situation 
ascertained. This is an imperative rule in regard to lithotomy. If the 
stonqjjaunot be felt at the time of operating, the operation should be 
unhesitatingly postponed ; if it can be felt, the operation is proceeded 
with. The patient is brought to the end of the table;^ so tliat Jbis 
buttocks resting on the edge shall project a little beyond it; t he legs 
are to .be . drawn up and the bands and ankles firmly bound together 
with the lithotomy bands, as thus, — either hand being placed on the 
outer side of the ankle and made to grasp the foot, both are securely 
joined in this position by a figure-of-eight application of the band. Or, 
the couplet leathern straps used by Sir W. Fergusson is a more simple 
and equally secure contrivance. Then, the side assistants, taking each 
a foot in his hand on the inner aspect of the foot, and placing the 
patient’s knee in his axilla, the limbs are drawn sufficiently apart to 
fully expose and throw out the perineum, at the same time observing 
that it inclines to neither one side nor the other, but is fixed per- 
pendicularly, or horizontally to the table, and maintained in this 
position throughout the operation. Unless these two assistants'^attend 
only to this, their simply mechanical but important duty, — that of 
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exposing and balancing tbe perineum, instead of attempting to hang 
over and see the operation, — they will assuredly disturb the visual line 
of the operator, and thus embarrass him in his incisions and manipu- 
lations, 

The^stafE is now given in charge of an assistant, standing on the 
patient’s Tefl, with the injunction to hold it firmly, in the perpendicular 
direction,^, and hooked up against the symphysis pubis. (-Fig* 877.) I 
once hoard Mr. Coulson request a young assistant to hook up the staff 
as if to the ceiling ; and I thought that illustration as to the mode of 
holding the staff very suggestive of the right way. Some Surgeons 
prefer that the convexity of the staff should be made to bulge slightly 
forward in the perineum ; others that it should be turned somewhat 

Fig. 877. 



towards the left of the perineum ; while some prefer that it should bo 
depressed and held in contact with the stone. The assistant holds the 
staff between the thumb and fingers of his right hand ; the left hand is 
used to raise the scrotum from the raphe running down to the rectum. 
Thus, then, the space between the urethra and the rectum is exposed 
as much as possible, so that the one can be more readily approached 
without the risk of woundirf^ the other. 

The _SurgeQii seating himself on the stool in front of the perineum, 
thus exposed, he sl^^jesjEhg^inte^u the left side, and introduces 

his finger into the r ectum to know for cerfcaiti that the bowel is empty 
andto induce i{s coHtraefron^ wheveby'Any r^^maihihg reculent matter 
will be expelled, and the contracted state of the bowel diminishes the 
risk of its being wounded during the deeper incision. Then, with his 
left hand thumbing the tuberosity of the ischium and the ramus on the 
left side, he feels also, with the point of the forefinger, the sort of 
depression below the bulb of the urethra, in the middle line or raphe, 
which lies over the curve of the staff; a point abqu^ ax^inch an^ 
in front of the anns. rather lower tha n highe r^ and co rresponding to a 
part ot ihe ins trum ent which in a tJbln perineum can o ften be plainly 
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felt. The landmarks of bis incision having thus been clearly defined, 
the Surgeon rests his left hand on the right half of the perineum, so 
as to make the skin on the left side slightly tense ; and indicating with 
the forefinger the above spot, ho jplajj^t^ 

raphe, or jast to the i^ft nf it, ^r|d th^ pi n. flf.r«ight 

obliguely downwards and outwards^ midway between the anu8L.^d 
tubOTO$ity of the ischium, or some wh^at nearer tt^^ 
the incision at a poliit just below the anu^^ A free but superficial 
perineal incision is thus made. (See iPig. 877.) Th ^ ]en gthJ l<»£..>th4s 
incision will be from three inches to three and a half, in the adult ; its 
extent varying according to the size of the perineum, and apparent 
size of the stone. The skin, superficiaVfascia,. and fat^ajre-iiivid^; but 
the depth of the incision, varying according to the perineal obesity, is 
above rather loss than an inch, while below the knife sinks a little 
more deeply into the iscliia-roctfil fossa. The upper half of this 
inc ision. ab ove^jLlie anus, leads to the staff; thicT^jSF'^ 
side of - the anus and below it, facilitates the extraction of thpj^tonc. 
The point of tlie forefinger of the left hand Ts now drawn ifirmly, from 
the lipper^KTlgle, along the bottom of the wound, betweeif the left 
erector penis and accelerator urinte muscle overlying the bulb of the 
urethra, so as to se|nirate these parts ; then, using t he fin ^ypr t o pro tect 
the rectu m, by pressing it somewhat downwards apd^tp^^the 
further resisting stfucturos are divided by a slight' toupb ^ 

the knife— as in figure. Thus are^ divide the., t ransve rsal is peri nsei 
muscle„aDdj^xt,pty, and the base of th(Fdeep3Qrhieal.fa&cia.DX.t 
ligament of the upcthra, which latter sometimes, in elderly persons, 
presents a tolerably firm bar to the finger. The^li^gcr is then directed 
upwards from the rectum, as a guide to the stafi ; the groove of the 
staff is felt just in front of the prostate, in the mcmbf^ ahdns port^ipn of 
thu urpthra, and a§ covered therefor© with tliis membi^ngiis -Structure 
stretching across the groove. By a little compression at ihis.spot, the 
nail of the finger is lodged fairly in the groove ; and then the point of 
the, knife, with the cutting edge downwards, is slid along the finper over 
the nail, and, penetrating the membranous uretbra, is af onoe msg^ted 

into the groove pf the staff, and 
felt to touch the metal, the con- 
tact with which may be further 
assured by a slight movement of 
the point. This relative position 
of th^£iigcx ta tTBe^^ se- 

curely protect the rectum — itself 
also pressed downwards and to 
the right; and which, from its 
proximity beneath the prostate, 
is ©socially liable to be wounded 
at this part of ?Iie operatioior — * 
the cPmmeticement of the de^ 

or 'The j^nife 

is now ph'shed^fir alpng. J/hP 
groove of the staff, through the 
prostatic porirtbn of ^he^prethra 
and the prostate, with a slight inclination of the blade. , dawn wap 
outwards ( Fig. 878) ; thereby incising or notching the j>ro8^teJaterally, 
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in the same direction as the external or superficial incision ; whi]ii>the 
point of the blade, by slightly depressing the handle to a vety limited 
angle with the staff, follows the cprye of the staff, until the bladder is 
ent ered. If the knife, directed sideways, runs firmly iii the groove of 
the staff, so as not to slip out to the left, the blade cannot go wrong, 
and the incision must be right. The bladder is known to be entered 
hy resistance ce asing, and per haps a g ush of water taking place. This 
incision may be made rapidly and boldly by a practised Tithotomist ; I 
have seen Liston run the knife along the groove right into its terminal 
pit, which the point of the blade might be heard to strike, even tum- 
•ing the point of the instrument. A less-practised lithotomist must 
make the incision more slowly and cautiously. A buttofi^povnted litho- 
tomy-knife may, perhaps, be used more safely, as it locks into, and 
has a more secure hold in, the groove of the staff. Such a knife was 
always employed by Coulson. It is intrjaduood into the groove of the 
staff, after a small incision, to the extent of three or four lines, has 
been nyide into the membranous urethra by the sharp-pointed knife, in 
the perineal incision. I have never yet thought it necessary to, use 
this insi^ument. In withdrawing the knife through the prostate, it 
should pass over the fijigcr, in the same direction as in introducing it, 
and still in the groove of the staff, so as not to enlarge the incision. 

is therefore esse ntiall y limited 
in i ts extent throug h. iJie prolate : not exceeding twice the width of 
the blade of the knife, and cerEainly not passing beyond the base of 
the gland, where its capsule prevents infiltration of urine into the 
cellular texture of the pelvic cavity behind the prostate. This pre- 
caution is especially characteristic of the Listoniau operation. On 
wit:h drawing the knjfe^ the left forefinger is pushed forward after it 
thr ough t he ^rpstatic incision into the bladder; and, if this manoeuvre 
be executed ad^joitly, the introduction of the one follows the exit of the 
other, — the finger replacing the knife before the water escapes in any 
gush from the bladder. The 

lin ger, fittin g into the incision, Fig. 879. * "" 

is m hde to enlarge the^ wound 
by a .aorL^of ^twis^^ 
nelling motion ; ^wherebyL^tbo 
opening is dUatod and the pros- 
toto tomewhat split, "as with a 
blunt gorget, instead of having 
been cut freely by the knife. 

As the fin ger proceeds, at fee 
same time the stone is felt for. 

This double duty of the finger, 
as a dilator and a searcjher, 
may be conveniently performed 
while the Surgeon is taking 
the forceps with his other hand 
from an assistant, or from a 
basin of warm water at his 
mde. HaviRg^gnjtored ,tl^ and found the stone^ the assistant 

is direclAd to withdraw the, ste Thei^ the Surgeon introducing the 

ck>sed"^TKi^ of the forceps oyer the. 

bladder, withdrawing^ aL^the ,samn.^im% and the 
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blades ..of the instrument; a gush of water now takes place, — if not 
previously, in making the prostatic incision, — and f.hnfl^hA may 

sometimes be jwta^hed,. the grasp of the forceps (Fig. 879); or,^ 
somewhat dipping the forceps, usually with a sort pl^eweep 
to right across .the fundus of the bladder^, ihe^stope is at once o^jjght 
and seized, whereby the instrument feels suddenly locked. Failing, in 
either of those ways to catch the stone, it should be gently sought for, 
and touched with the forceps. It may then be seized by one of two 
niannouvros, as in liihotrity; either by depressing the fundus of the 
bladder with one blade, and giving a slight shake, when the stone will 
fall into the grasp of the instrument ; or, by sliding the blades along 
the side of the stone, then oyjening them, and turning the opened 
bladea over to that body, it will be seized almost with certainty. The 
size of the stone-^may be estimated by observing how far^the handles 
are separated. If it seem tp. be seized in its long diameter, and too 
large for extraction, the stone may be shifted by a jerk of the forceps, 
or disengaged and reseized, so as to be extracted without lacerating or 
bruising the neck of the bladder. 

For seizing and extracting the stone, various shaped forceps are 


Fig. 880 . 



sometimes useful ; those constructed by Messrs. Matthews, for Sir W. 
Fergusson, are here represented (Fig. 880) ; the angular instruments 
being adapted for keeping the operator’s hand out of the line of in- 
cision, in the act of extraction. 

Extra^cUon should be performed slowly; and by working thj^instru- 
ment gently- backwards and forwards to gradually dilate the jprostatic 
aperture ; bearing downwards also in the directioh'bf^lJHe^axis of tiie 
pelvis (see Fig. 879), in order that the widest part of the arc^^of 
the pubes may be available for the extraction, and the lower pact of the 
perineal incision which facilitates this concluding part of the operation. 
The forceps lie in the axis of the pelvis, and are withdrawn in the same 
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direction as obstetric forceps. If, as a rare mishap, the stone slips from 
the forceps, after having been withdrawn through the prostate, it can- 
not be reseized under the pubic arch, or without disturWng the cellular 
connections of the bladder and rectum ; the finger should be passed 
into the bowel, te fix the stone from behind, and then, with the scoop, 
it may be drawn or tilted out of the wound. 

BtQ([e^4he^^ger^sh rcintrQdq,ced into the bladder to seardi for 

any^pther^dne which may be present ; or the searcher can be used for 
this, purpose to reach parts of the bladder not readily accessible to the 
finger, as in front above the pubes. And as, in the act of withdrawing 
the knife through the prostatic incision, the finger at once followed it 
forward ; so also, in withdrawing the forc5cps, the finger is again made 
to follow this instrument, tliat thus the entrance to the bladdex^ shall 
never be lost — an injunction the more imperative when the staff, as a 
guide, has been withdrawn. Ifo secon^ stone having 
been discovered, the op(n-ation is completed. 

Fracture of the stone sometimes occurs, in seizing or 
in extracting it ; and generally as the result of undue 
force in using tlie forceps, aided perhaps by the brittle 
character of the stone, as when the calculus is phos- 
phatic. This accident should be carefully avoided ; for 
the fragments are jy)t to injure the bladder in any at- 
tempt to extract th(^n, and it necessitates the repeated 
introduction of an instruraont. The fragments are best 
removed by moans of the settop, with the forefinger 
resting on the end of this instrument, to keep the frng- 
ment from slipping out of the bowl. (Jfig. H81.) The 
bladder should then be thoroughly washed out with tepid 
water, injected by a strong brass syringe through a tube 
introduced by ^he wound. Several small calculi are 
most readily removed in like manner — by the scoop. 

A gum-elastic tube may then be introduced through the wound 
into the bladder, and retained in position by perineal tajiip. This 
instrument was formerly deemed sorvibeable for two purjx^ses — as a 
means of arresting any oozing luemorrhagc, and for keeping the 
wound free of coagnla; thus, by affording a clear passage, to prevent 
the infiltration of urine. But the latter risk is surely avoided by the 
limited prostatic incision; and the former advantage is more than 
counterbalanced in most cases, even although such hteraorrhago prove 
troublesome, by the incessant concentration of the patient’s attention 
to his bladder. The tube is rfbw generally di^u^sed ip. 

I have thus described the lateral operation of lithc*tomy as consist- 
ing of thjgest^s — twQ of -which aiui incisions— a su perficial or 
perineal, including a deeper touch or two wltlTIFe Tcnife arnTthe^epp 
or^ ^fero^aj ic incision; and then, juuzuiic^nd extraction of thp^^tone 
from the^Tadd^. It should, ho weverp]5e“"lTbse rv Gd “byTEe Stffdent, 
that although these steps are described separately, they are performed 
successively as one continuous operation. The procedure consists in 
an alternate application of the left forefinger and the knife, or the 
forceps. Commencing with the indication of the point for entering 
the knifeiin the perineum, this is followed by the superficial perineal 
incision; then the finger is used successively as a protector, guide, 
blunt gorget, and searcher, in the manner already explained, with 


Fig, 881 . 
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relation to tlie use of the knife in the perineal wound, the groove of 
the stafP in the membranous urethra, the prostatic urethra and bladder ; 
followed by the forceps, used alternately with the finger in the bladder. 
The textures are divided downwards and outwards, away from the 
rectum, by lateralized incisions ; and they together form an oblique 
conoidal wound, having its base externally in the perineum, and the 
apex in the prostate. In the limiled extent of the prostatic incision,* 
the operation differs essentially from that of the earlier lithotormsts, 
— Froro Jacques, Cheseldon, Desault, or as performed by Klein, John 
B )11, Martineau, Come, Souberbielle, Langenbeck, Gutteridge, and 
other moat successful operators, all of whom made, or still practise, a 
free prostatic incision, extending even through the neck of the bladder ; 
but the limited incision has been strenuously advocated by Pierre Franco, 
Le Cat, Scarpa, Dupiiytren, Callisen, Sir A. Cooper, Sir B. Brodie, 
Crosse of Norwich, Key, Stanley, Coulson, Syme, Sir W. Fergusson, 
Spence, and by the most experienced modern lithotomists in this country, 
supported by Dr. Gross, and other eminent American Surgeons. 

Position of the Hand and. Knife , — Much difference of opinion has 
been held in surgical works of authority, and different delineations 
have been given, as to the manner of holding the knife in lateral 
lithotomy. I specially allude to this question on that account alone, 
and not because of its intrinsic importance. So long as the proper 
incisions are observed, both with regard to their situation, direction, 
and extent, it can be of little consequence how the knife is held in 
executing them. The Surgeon will best accomplish the object he has 
in view in the manner most convenient to the movement of his own 
hand ; a matter of personal experience, which must necessarily vary 
with the shape and mobility of this member in different operators. 
In making the superficial or perineal incision, the knife is generally 
held under the hand ; and in making the deep or prostatic incision, 
this position is still maintained by most lithotomists. Liston, however, 
would appear to have held the knife above the band in making the 
Latter incision, as depicted in Fig. 878 ; a representation of the position 
of the hands and knife, at the commencement of the second incision, 
(or through the prostate — Author), as shown “ in a very correct sketoh 
of the viscera nf the pelvis, with their relative size and position ; and 
which has been copied more than once without acknowledgment ’’ 
(Fourth Edition, 1846, p. 509). But, notwithstanding this record by 
Mr. Liston on the point in question, as an old Hospital pupil, having 
enjoyed unusual and repeated opportunities of witnessing the opera- 
tions of the great lithotomist, I can corr^)borate the statements of Sir 
W. Fergusson, and Mr. Cadge, of Norwich, that Mr. Liston held the 
knife underhand ; and I particularly well remember also that, in 
entering the point of the knife into the groove of the staff, his fingers 
were enclosed around the blade, apparently to cover the edge, and fit 
the point into the groove securely — the instrument being then sent 
forward from the palm of the hand. 

Gutting on a Straight Staff . — This mode of performing the lateral 
operation was originated by Aston Key, at Guy^s Hospital, where it is 
still practised, and by other Surgeons. The curved staff, as a director 
for the knife, is ill adapted in its form to guide the point with safety, 
just where the use of the instrument becomes requisite, in making the 
prostatic incision. This disadvantage may be overcome by cutting on a 
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straight staff; and the advantage is also gained, that the groove, which 
had been directed downwards for entering the knife, can now be turned 
in any oblique line for division of the prostate. But the straight staff 
is more liable to be tilted out of the bladder than the curved one, and 
therefore the end of the staff should always rest upon the stone in 
performing the operation with this instrument. 

Having reached the staff by the perineal incision, which has to be 
carried deeper than to reach the curve of the ordinary staff, the point, 
of the knife is entered into the groove ; then the Surgeon, withdraw- 
ing the left forefinger from the wound, takes the staff from the 
“assistant previously in charge, and depressing the handle brings it 
down parallel with the axis of the pelvivS, so as to present a direct 
passage to the bladder. In doing either of these acts, special care 
must be taken lest the knife slip out of the groove. Feeling certain 
that it still remains in, the Surgeon latemlizes both staff and knife, in 
contact, to the loft of the perineum, corresponding to tlio external 
incisioi^, and pushes the knife onwards along the groove into the 
bladder ; withdrawing it in the same direction, so as to incise the 
prostate ftnly to a limited extent. Here again, in this nearly parallel 
mode of using the staff and knife, special caution must bo taken lest 
the point be tilted out of the groove by the front of the prostate; 
when, instead of entering the bladder, it would pass down into the 
pelvic cavity. This may bo obviated by depressing tjje handle of the 
knife to a limited angle with the staff, so as not to incise the prostate 
too far back. Then, having entered the bladder and withdrawn the 
knife, this instrument is laid aside ; the staff is now transferred to the 
right hand, and the loft forefinger, introduced into the wound, is 
guided by the staff into the bladder and to the stone. The finger 
resting on the stone, the staff may be withdrawn ; the forceps is intro- 
duced along th« finger, and the operation completed. 

■ Fa 2 ±sj^y avoided, in Li^i^^eral Lithoto7m L=—ll the opera- 

tion be conducted on the principles laid 

down, the question of the ‘‘parts” con- Fio. 882. 

corned is more an anatomical investiga- 
tion than a surgical consideration — more 
a Student’s question than of practical con- 
sequence. Th e parts necessarily 
in the ir order froirrmfln ^ t inwards, are 
— the gkmTs nperficial fascia, and fat, 
wi IGmejior hsemorrh oida T" ve^ els 

and,^nerves passing across ^tEe 

itT^svefse perineal 
muscle a^^ artery, with "pAbably the 
snp ^rfie^ pArineal art ^y and_ nerves ; 
th e basqi^ tt m trianguIarT ^^ 
t he deep traj iax erse Are^EEm^ the 

me mtiranonsprethra and consEnctor miigcle ; the p rostatic nre tfira.^ 
and ^nkta^to ja limiteH -exti Pint in its left lateral lobe(FigrS^, 

Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus‘i 2038. Bladder and prostcfte^gland, after two opera- 
tions of lateral lithotomy. The prostate shows two deep grooves — the remains of 
the inoisi^ns, and one of which extends backwards through the neck of the bladder. 
Tlie neck and prostatic urethra are both greatly dilated. The patient, fifty eight 
years old, had symptoms of stone for a long time, and of renal disease for twenty 
years. He died two years after the second operation. (Liston.) 
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including the ‘‘ligamentous ring or band” around the neck of the 
bladder, out not the capsular boundary formed by the reflection of 
the recto-vesical portion of the pelvic fascia. Ext ernal to the capsule, 
some of the anterior fibres of the levator ani muscle „will be^drSTded, 
and within the capsule, a plexus of rather large-sized veins must be 
severed — in the prostatic incision. 

The p^ts to be av(jidml in the operation are in anatomical works 
thus enumerated:^ — tTT(rTectum ; the inj^rn ^pudic artpry ^ wh^re^it 
courses forwards under cover oT the, xamuSToF^ the ^bes ; the bulb of 
tlie urethra; arid tliQ artery of the bulb, which normally passes^n- 
wards transversely abolitTbalf an above the base of the triangular 
ligament, between it and the other or deep layer of the perineal fascia. 
Of thl-se parts, t h o r ec tn m wi 1 1 bo avoided by having the staff well 
hooked up, protecting the bowel ■wdriTTITo finger, and latoralizing the 
knife parallel with the bowei — particularly in an old person, whose 
rectum is commonly dilated into a pouch just above the anus, some- 
times even wrapping around the prostate from side to side. The pre- 
caution of emptying the bowel should also bo observed. The arterial 
vessels mentioned are less readily woundcjd ; but, when presenting ano- 
malies, they may be unavoidable. The pudic artery- will be^iiyoided 
by not turning the knife too much outwards in malcmg the deep in- 
cision. Postt'riorly, this artery is securely lodged , under cover of the 
tuber ischii; bu% occasionally it descends over tlie inferior surface of 
the bladder and across the prostate to reach the penis. Or, the acces- 
sory pubic, as an occasional substitute for the pudic, when defective, 
lies on the posterior edge of the prostate ; it may then be avoided by 
not extending th(i prostatic incision backwards to the base of the gland. 
The artery of the bu]b, a serious vsource of hiemorrhage, may perhaps 
be avoided by not cutting too freely upwards towards the groove of 
the staff ; but an irregular course of the vessel, lower down than 
usual, cannot he foreseen or avoided by any plan of incision. Some- 
times also, as arising from the obturator artery, or as a branch from 
the artery of the bulb on the opposite side, neitlier of these anomalies 
can possibly be anticipated, liastly, tlije b alb. _o£_t]ie^ urethra, a source 
of venous hemorrhage, may be avoided by directing the pointjjf dbe 
knife obliquely upwards beneath its projection, in the act of penetrating 
the membranous urethra. But I agree with Mr. Skey in not attach- 
ing much importance to a wound of tlie bulb ; and 1 have no doubt it 
not unfrcquently happens without any evil consequence. The venous 
plexuses, within the capsule of the prostate, are sometimes much en- 
larged, especially in old men, and become a source of unavoidable 
hasmorrhage. 

As compared with these anatomical peculia.rities, it will be found 
that while anatomy plans the landmarks and limits of the incisions — * 
perineal and prostatic — the pathological conditions of the prostate and of 
the bladder are of more surgical importance in completing the operation. 

The Lateral Operation in Children , — Lateral lithotomy is performed 
in the same way in Children as in Adults ; but the anatomical condition 
of the parts under the age of puberty, and especially in childhood, 
affects the performance of this operation. The anatomical peculiarities 
alluded to are chiefly |our : looseugss of the pejineaT'celTularHexture 
in. the recto-vesical spaceT the small size, tEinness, ahff weaknew^^ 
membranous urethra ; the rudimentary small size of the prostate ; ijind 
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the p osit ioTi of the bladder — it beiiagi^iiuftted^^W up, or more in the 

fthdomen^h ji iT i "jn 4hf» pelvis. These conditions severally aTffect the 
operation in its first part — that of entering the bladder ; extraction of 
the stone is not attended with any special difficulty. 

Thus, the superficial perineal incision having been made correctly, 
the loose celhdar textm*e easily yields and gives way under the finger, 
forming a distinct, smootli-walled cavity or false bladder, in the recto- 
vesical space; which resembles the interior of the bladder. A ve^ 
little groping with the finger, in thew^rong direction — doivnwar,ds — will 
form this deceptive cavity ; into which the finger readily enters as if 
into the bladder. Perhaps also the membranous urethra has been 
penetrated, whereby the urine dribbles away and the bladder gradually 
collapses ; both circumstances apparently confirming the beliefs that 
the finger is really in that cavity. Indeed, the latter condition affords 
more room for the easy enlargement oi^ the false bladder. In this 
anxious and perilous moment, two points of distinction should be 
remembered; this false Idadder presents no vrr/c through which the 
finger should pass to gain admission, nor can the hare grooved staff be 
felt alon^ the back of the finger when introduced into the cavity. 
Besides both these negative features of distinction, above this cavity, 
near the symphysis pubis, lies the staff leading to the bladder; and 
which can be plainly felt on directing the finger from the scene of 
mischief obliqu(dy up^vards to that s})ot. Hence, th<^ practical infer- 
ences are these ; in approaching the staff, to avoid making anatomy 
by a tqo free use of the finger as a guide ; and to direct both it and 
the knife upwards to the more highly situated staff, instead of heed- 
lessly slipping into and working in the interval between the bladder 
and rectum. A precaution before opc^rating should also be observed — 
that of sufficiently distending the bladder with water, to lower its 
position in the pelvis and to steady its neck. The same kind of mis- 
adventure may occur between the neck of the bladder and the pubes, 
by misuse and misdirection of the finger ujmHirds. It need scarcely bo 
added that, in either such case, the little patient remains unrelieved, 
and dies with the stone in the bladder. Yet this calamity has hap- 
pened to some of the most skilful and experienced lithotomists — past 
and present. 

Again, in endeavouring to hit the membranous urethra and lodge 
the point of the knife in the groove of the staff, the urethra being of 
small size^ it may be so cut about as to be nearly severed from the 
prostate. Or, if the point of the finger be not insinuated well into the 
opening, or if any undue foreft be used in passing it into tlie bladder, 
the thin membranous urethra may he tom across, and the neck of the 
bladder driven backwards on, or off, the staff, — an accident more likely 
to happen when the urethra has been nearly severed. 

Thus then, in opening the urethra, as in approaching it, fiddling 
with the knife must be avoided; and in boiih procedures, any forcible 
use of tbe finger will also be mischievous. 

The rudimentary size of the prostate, and the high position of the 
bladder, will both necessitate a more upward direction, of the point of 
the knife, in making the prostatic incision. And it should be remem- 
bered that this incision must necessarily almost always, if not invari- 
ably, extend through the whole of the small prostate, in its left lobe ; 
yet without any evil consequence. 
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In entering the neck of the bladder, the feeling is that of passing 
over a siAall ring ; without riding over the sort of chestnut-like pro* 
jection upwards of the prostate, and which may be like a half -orange 
in an elderly man. 

When the prostate has been detached from the membranous urethra, 
and the neck of the bladder recedes before the point of the finger, all 
the presence of mind and dexterity of the Surgeon will be required at 
this trying moment of peril and anxjety. Much will depend on whether 
the staff still remains in the bladder, as a guide. If so, the forefinger 
should be passed most cautiously and gently along the groove, and a 
slight hooking movement made at the neck, so as to draw down this 
part. It may then be notched, by insinuating the knife along the 
finger, which can thus be fairly entered. If fhe staff be out of the 
bladder, or has been withdrawn, the position of both patient and 
Surgeon is most critical. It may be possible to reintroduce the 
instrument, and then proceed as just directed. Failing to accomplish 
the first step, the attempt to hook down the neck of the bladder should 
never be resorted to — in the absence of a guide. The finger or any 
searching instrument will only pass deeper and deeper with Increasing 
damage, and inevitable death result. Moral courage is here the better 
part of valour, and any further operative interference should be reso- 
lutely abandoned. The urethra may heal, restoring the continuity of the 
canal, wlien the operation can be repeated and brought to a happy issue. 

DmacuLTiEst and Accidents, during LixiiOTOMy. — The hifficulties 
which may occur in the performance of the lateral operation relate 
either: (1) to entering the bladder; or (2) to seizing and extracting 
the stone. The first occur more especially in operating on children, 
and have been already described ; the second kind of difficulties are 
met with more commonly in adults. In clrildren„ two difficulties are 
very liable to happen in endeavouring to enter the l^ladder : the for- 
mation of a false bladder in the recto- vesical space, and the incised or 
torn detachment of the neck of the bladder from the membranous 
urethra. In adults^ the first of these difficulties has occurred as the 
result of prolonged boring with the finger in the ccllu|ar interval 
between the bladder and rectum. 

(1.) A deep perineum presents obstacles to enteringj^e bladder. 
The depth of perineum may be due to fat in a corpulent peiTOffTor to 
an enlarged prostate in an elderly person. Both conditions not un- 
frequently coexist, coupled also with an indurated sta te of the p rostate. 
A forefinger of average length can perhaj)s scarcely reach the bladder, 
if at all ; and the prostatic condition ^of enlargement and rigidity 
obstructs the introduction of the finger. The blunt gorget, formerly 
in ordinary use, is here very appropriate ; as affording the means of 
dilating the incomplete incision in the enlarged and indurated gland, 
and of gaining access to the bladder beyond reach of the finger. 

(2.) 8eizur!2i-^dL extraetion oi the stone may present difficulties de- 
pendent on aeveral conditions : — depth of the perineum, particularly 
w^hen due to an Enlarged Prostate ; an Encysted, or an adherent jstate 
of the stone; the Position, Size, and Shape of the stone ; Riqke ty 
deformtty-of the pelvfs, in its antero-posterior diameter, or by narrow- 
ing of the pubic arch. These various conditions interfere witch the use 
of the forceps, either in introducing the instrument into the bladder^ 
or in seizing or in extracting the stone. 
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JESnlargement of the Prostate, which places the bladder beyond reach 
of the finger (Fig. 883), renders the introduction of the forceps diffi- 
cult, and seizure of the stone more so, owing to the liability of its 
falling into the depression behind the prostate, 
and thus escaping the sweep of the forceps ; 
but the latter difficulty may be overcome by 
using long curved forceps, at the same time 
endeavouring to raise the stone by passing the 
finger into the rectum, if the fundus of the 
bladder can bo reached behind the enlarged 
prostate. In exteacting the stone through an 
enlarged prostate, som?^ difficulty inay be ex- 
perienced ; and rather than bruise or lacerate 
the parts, it woui^l^^^^ippcr to incise the op- 
posite side of the prostato'iTO^ards the t«i>er- 
osity of the right ischiunv, thus forming a 
bilateral section of this body, wriliout making 
any additional perineal incision. Occasionally, 
in dilatinsf the prostate, a myomatous or pro- 
static glandular tumour has been enucleated ; 
and this condition, which Professor Gross has 
met with in several ^)perations, is said to delay 
the closure of the wound. 

Encyfited calculus is not very common ; but if this condition be 
found in exploring the bladder with the finger, the course to bo taken 
by the Surgeon should depend entirely on the size of the aperture of 
the sacculus, A small aperture will preclude the possibility of re- 
moving the stone without endangering life. A large opening, or a 
partially encysted condition, may allow the stone to be liberated. This 
can sometimes be effected by a fortunate catch with the forceps ; in 
one case, by Collot, changing the position of the patient proved suc- 
cessful in dislodging the stone ; in another, by Sir B. Brodie, the orifice 
was enlarged with a probe-pointed bistoury, and the calculus turned 
out with the finger or scoop. The latter procedure is, obviously, 
extremely hazardous, since the bladder might easily be cut through 
into the peritoneal cavity. When, therefore, the calculus cannot be 
otherwise removed, and with tolerable facility, the operation should, as 
Coulson observes, be abandoned. An encapsuled calculus was once 
found, by Mr. Erichsen, in a child ; the stone, about the size of a pea, 
being felt at the inferior fundus of the bladder, covered in by a kind 
of false membrane. This membrane was scraped through with the 
nail, and the stone removed with a scoop. The cyst attached was 
about the thickness of ordinary writing-paper, of a reddish colour, 
consisting of organized fibro- cellular tissue, and resembled mucous 
membrane. Excepting a slight attack of secondary hasmorrhage on 
the eighth day after operation, the patient made a good recovery. Sir 
A. Cooper removed an encysted calculus, in the case of a child, without 
opening the bladder in the usual manner. Passing his finger into the 
rectum, the stone was felt and struck with a sound ; then, by intro- 
ducing a knife through the perineum above the bowel, the cyst was 
opened afid the stone extracted. ^ 

- ♦ Roy. Coll. Surg Mns., 20H6. Greatly enlarged prostate ; litliotomy. Calculus 
remaining in the bladder, two other stones having been removed. (Sir W. Blizard.) 
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Enveloping foldn of mucous membrane are sometimes met with, the 
stone thus eluding the gnisp of the forceps. This mechanical difficulty 
must be overcome by manoeuvre with the forceps, or by the more 
direct and safe means of the finger and scoop. An insufficiently injected 
bladder would be more likely to present this difficulty. 

of the bladder, the stone being placed in the 
upper compartment, wTfT” probably necessitate recourse to the high or 
supra-pnbic oj)eratiQn of lithotomy. f 

An (vdhereMt state of the calculus has been doubted by some authors; 
but an indisputable case is recorded by Mr. Shaw in the “ Transactions 
of the l^athological Society/’ vol. vi. The adhesion of the mucous 
membrane to the stone was effected by fibrous tissue, the fibrcjs dipping 
into tiie calcareous substance ; and this union was so firm that it resisted 
separation by iciaring with the forceps. I have figured a specimen 
(p. 67^1) in whicli tliere were -numerous small adherent calculi; and in 
another specimen at the Itoyal College of Surgeons, two calculi of 
some size (p. (174) were firmly attached to the mucous cotj^t of the 
bladder. In extracting jdiosphatic c<alculi, the deposit of rough cal- 
careous matter on the rugm of the bladder must not bo mistaken for a 
distinct calculus ; any attempt to remove the former would, of eourse, 
prove disastrous by tearing away the mucous membrane with the 
deposit. j 

of the stone. — Two parts of the bladder, in either of which 
the calculus may be situated, offer considerable difficulty to seizi^re of 
the stone. When lodged in a depressiqu behind an enlarged jmostate 
(Fig. 884), the stone must bo brought up by tilting the bladder with 
the finger introduced into the rectum, aud then using a long* curved 
pair of forceps or a curved scoop. When situated above , the. j)ubes 
anteriorly, towards the uppcjr fundus of the bladder (Fig. 885), the 
stone must be lowered by compressing the abdomen, as Aston Key 
recommeiided, and then seized with a curved forceps or the curved 


Fic. 884.? 


Fig. 885.t 



scoop. In one such c'ase, Sir B. 

Brodie found the stone both en- 
cysted and adherent. Raising the 

pelvis will sometimes enable the forceps to grasp the stone, a resource 
which proved successful in a case on which Mr. Coulson operated. 


* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 2028. A deep pouch at the base of the Itladder, just 
behind the prostate ; and, in tliis post-prostatic depression, a rough calculus, more 
than an inch in diameter, is lying almost concealed. (Liston.) 
t Ibid., 1083. (Liston.) 
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Shaj^ aj^SJ^ Stone . — The shape of the stone may offer 

some diflSlciiTtyTo its seizure^Hh *the forceps. A round irregtilar stone, 
as a mulberry calculus, is f]^rasped less readily than a flattened, smooth 
stone, which lies easily within the blades of tlie forceps. Irregular- 
shaped phosphatic calculi present the greatest difficulty. 

Both the shape and large size of the stone may offer considerable 
obstacles to its extraction. Three .^csoutoos are practicable : — ( 1 ) 
section of the righji, lobe of the prostate, forming the bilateral section 
of this body; (2; cruahmg,, split-, 
ting, or djcilliajig and breakijng up 
the stone in the bladder — by 
means of strong lithotomy-for- 
ceps, cutting forceps, or litho- 
trites, — thus porforniing perineal 
lithotrity ; (3) tlie-a:ipc*to- vesical 
or the supra-pubic operatfoii of. 
lithotomy. Of these procedure's, 
section of the prostate is most 
practicalflo and the safest. It 
was recommended by Insion, 

Martineau, Stanley, and Coulson, 
rather than use me due force in 
attempting to gradually dilate 
the ordinary prostatie incision, 
which would cause bruising or 
laceration. The fore.eps still 
grasping the stone is held fast 
by an assistant, and the right 
lobe of the prostate is then incised 
towards the r^ht tuber ischii, 
by passing the knife or a blunt- 
pointed bistoury along the blade 
of the instrument as a director. 

In this way, Martineau often 
enlarged the opening, repeating 
the incision two or three times. 

Crushing the stone in the blad- 
der through the perim^al wound, 
is a more dangerous procedure ; 
the instrument required must bo 
of some size, and strong. 

886.) Its application may be 
attended with some injury to the 
bladder, which is often firmly con- 
tracted on the stone ; and the frag- 
ments of stone, as sources of irritation or centres of secondary calculi, 
must be thoroughly removed by repeatedly injecting and washing out 
the bladder with tepid water. This resource is, as Coulson remarks, 
an operation of lithotrity performed under most unfavourable circum- 
stances. The recto-vesical or the supra-pubic operation would be 
preferaWle to crushing, in most cases. 

Fracture of the stone is apt to happen when the calculus is brittle, 
* Erichsen’fi stone-crusher, for large calculi. 
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or soft ; breaking into several sharp fragments, or squashing into a 
soft mort&r-Iike mass. It occurs mostly to phosphatic calculi. This 
breaking down of the stone results usually from too firm a grasp with 
the forceps, either lest the stone should slip away, or by pulling too 
high up and coming in contact with the pubic arch, or in consequence 
of the pressure requisite in extracting a large-sized stone. The frac- 
ture generally leaves a central stone in the blades of the forceps, which 
should be extracted, and the detached fragments removed by the 
repeated introduction of this instrument or the scoop, and the bladder 
thoroughly washed out. Detritus will probably still remain, and 
small fragments may be discharged through the wound for some days ; 
then the bladder should be injected daily through a catheter passed 
down the urethra, and the water made to escape freely by the wound, 
the stream carrying with it particles of calculus. This plan should be 
continued until no more detritus is brought away. If the wound has 
healed, the fragments remaining must be washed out through the 
urethra, by means of a catheter, as after lithotrity. 

liiclceiy deformity of the pelvis, although not a common cause of 
difficulty in lithotomy, may present insuperable obstacles in efxtracting 
the stone. If the brim of the pelvis be narrowed in its an tero -posterior 
diameter, the difficulty of extraction will be increased in children, 
owing to the high position of the bladder. Narrowing of the pubic 
arch, which is always narrow in children, may 'quite preclude ex- 
traction, or even the introduction of the forceps. These conditions 
should bo ascertained hefore operation, and supra-pubic lithotomy 
performed. 

The Accidents which may happen during the lateral operation are : 
— (1) wound of the rectum ; (2) hasmorrhage, arising either from the 
vessels necessarily divided, or from the pndic artery or the artery of 
the bulb, or from certain accidental deviations of tli^pse vessels, and 
from the prostatic or other veins ; (3) wound of the bulb; (4) missing 
the urethra and entering the bladder beyond the prostate ; (5) pene- 
tration of the posterior part of the bladder from within its cavity. 

The throe first-named accidents have already been adverted to in 
considering the parts to be avoided in performing the lateral operation, 

(1.) WomuVof the rectum is important according to its size or situa- 
tion. The accident is more liable to occur in old persons, the rectum 
— as Deschamps observed — being dilated, and even wrapped around 
the prostate on either side. A small puncture, low down near the 
anus, may be left to itself ; a little feculent fluid escapes from the 
perineal wound f(^r some days, along with the urine, but as granula- 
tion closes up, this ceases, and the urine is transmitted through the 
urethra, A larger-sized aperture, or when situated higher up the 
bowel, had better be dealt with at once and in the same way as fistula 
in ano. The bowel should be laid open into the perineal wound, by an 
incision from the accidental aperture downwards through the sphincter 
ani, so as to form one cavity. Granulation from the bottom may then 
restore the continuity of the bowel. Otherwise, a recto- vesical fistulous 
communication will remain. 

Hasm^rrhage must be managed on ordinary principles; by ligature 
or taraion7tf-«ny distinctly bleeding arteiy that may be accei^Tbte; ov 
by pressure. The artery of the bulb is the pfiiicipal source oT serious, 
or oven fatal heomorrhage ; and so also would be the internal pudic, as 
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it can scarcely retract within the obturator fascia overlying it ; but 
this vessel is well protected under cover of the ramus of th^ ischium. 
Either vessel is best secured by compression; ligature being inappli- 
cable in most cases, as the vessels cannot thus be reached. Com- 
pression is applied most effectually by means of digital pressure, pro- 
vided the bleeding vessel can be commanded with the finger, and 
relays of assistants are at hand. In the course of fourteen or twenty- 
four hours, according to cases related by South and Brodie, continued 
digital pressure succeeded in permanently stopping hfemorrhage from 
these vessels. The ramus of the bone offers an excellent counter- 
resistance to the finger. Ligature has been applied to the internal 
pudic by Sir B. Brodie, and by Dr. Physick, in America ; the former 
Surgeon using a flexible silver needle. humigrrliago, Qf»it per- 

sistent character, may be effectually arrested by plugging the perineal 
wound. This is precisely the cohditiou^iii which Liston^s gum-elastic 
tube may be used with advantage, while free vent also will thus be 
given to the urine. The track of the wound is plugged with dossils of 
lint around the tube ; or more conveniently, by pieces of sponge in- 
troduced* into a conical bag of oiled silk attached to the tube, tis 


Fig. 887. 



devised by Mr. Hilton, or the lithotomy tube constructed by Messrs. 
Matthews, with syringe for the injection of water, may be used (Fig* 
887.) Liston’s tube is kept free of coagula by the occasional intro- 
duction of an oiled feathei? Vanoiis haemorrhage, proceeding chiefl.y 
from the prostatic plexus of veins, may be arrested in like manner. 
Hilton’s contrivance has here proved veiy successful. Sir B. Brodie lost 
a patient within a few hours after operation, from venous haemorrhage ; 
every effort having been made in vain to arrQ^t it. Retrocedent haemor- 
rhage, the blood, arterial or venous, passing back into the bladder, 
sometimes occurs and to an alarming extent. Bloody urine escapes by 
the wound, but the bladder becomes distended ; there is dulness on 
percussion above the pubes, and faintness ensues. Injections of cold 
water should be used to wash out the bladder ; and ligature or plugging 
applied?, according to the nature and source of the hsemorrhage. 

(3.) W^omui of the hidh is an accident of no serious consequence. 
This opinion was held by Mr. Skey, and certainly it would seem bo 
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confirmed by the frequency with which the bulb has been wounded with 
impnnityl But the accident has given rise to phlebitis and pyaemia. 

(4.) nreihra^ and entering the bladder beyond the j)r os^te ^ 

allows of infiltratten of urine iritp^the pelvic cel^^ DiSujge 

inflaramatioi) and death will almost necessarily Ifollow. Yet this fatal 
accident has occurred, once in a way, to the most skilled lithotomists. 
To avoid it, the nail of the left forefinger should be lodged fairly 
in the groove of the staff, before planting the point of the knife over 
the nail. 

(5.) Penetraiion of the posterior jpa/rt of the bladder is liable to occur 
from passing the ^riife too deeply along the groove of the staff; the 
jioint may slip out and penetrate the posterior wall of the bladder. 
Ilencortho advantageof the button-headed bistoury. An insufficiently 
injected bladder would l>e more exposed to this accident. I have never 
yet known it to happen, although 1 have heard of such a case. 

In child.ren^ the accidents specially incident to lateral lithotomy 
have been fully considered in ciesennbing the operation as poijformed 
before puberty or at an earlier period of life. 

Aif I'ku-Thkatme — When no accident has occurred drfring the 
operation, the treatment after lateral lithotomy is sirnple. The patient 
is placed on liis hack in bed, with his legs apart and the knees some- 
what raised on pillows. The urine will thus drain-away through the 
wound, as it is secreted, preventing the chance of urinary infiltration. 
A draw-sheet, covered with mackintosh cloth, having been previously 
j»laced under the buttocks, will enable the nurse to keep the patient 
clean and dry without altering his position. No dressing is required ; 
a sponge or small spittoon-pot is placed under the wound against the 
nates, to catch the urine as it drops, i/ Liston’s gum-elastic tube has 
been passed up the wound into the bladder, and there retained by 
perineal tapes, this channel can bo kept free from coagu,la and open for 
the distillation of tlie urine, by occasionally introducing an oiled feather. 
When 1 was a student, this precaution was observed so diligently, that 
the dresser in attendan(*e sai- by the patient’s bed-side, the night after 
operation, for the purpose of thus freeing the tube. It was retained 
for about twenty-four hours in a child, and about forty-eight hours 
in an adult. 13y that time its retention was thought unnecessary ; the 
sides of the wound having become glazed over with lymph, whereby 
the risk of infiltration will have ceased. An opiate should be given^ 
and repeated when necessary, to secure sleep, or at least quiescence ; 
and diluent drinks allowc'd plentifully, with light fluid food, as milk, 
arrow-root, or beef-tea, during the first Clirec or four days. In an 
elderly person, it may be requisite to soon have recourse to stimulants. 
JletenPion of urine sometimes occurs, and must be instantly relieved by 
passing a gnm-elastic catheter or the finger up the wound to the neck 
of the bladder. Warm /fomentations and opiates will then allay pain 
and irritation. About the fourth or fifth day, the urine may suddenly 
cease to escape through the wound, and be discharged through^ the 
urethra; — the patient “ wets/\(is nurses are accustomed to understand 
it. This, however, seems duo to a temporary turgescence in the wound, 
resulting from inflammatory swelling which occludes the outlet ; sub- 
siding in a day or two, the urine again escapes by the wound. The 
same temporary discharge of urine through the natural passage may 
happen at an earlier period, — within twenty-four hours after operation. 
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It is not at all a favourable sign. Urine having again returned through 
the wound, the quantity gradually diminishes during granulation and 
contraction ; a portion passes permanently by the urethra in a week 
or ten days, and the wound closes about the end of a fortnight to 
three weeks. The cure is completed in from thirty to forty days. 
Ill the case of a large mulberry calculus which I removed from a man 
sixty-five years of age, the patient returned sound to Hastings, at the 
end of a month. Phosphatic calculi generally entail the longest period 
for recovery after operation. 

Morbid condition of the wound, as that of sloughing or suppuration, 
must be treated accordingly. 

Secondary hiernorrhage not unfrequently occurs ; apparently, as 
Sir B. Brodie suggests, from the detachment of a slough. Compression 
of the bleeding vcsesls will prove more eflrectual than ligature. 

Urinary fistula sometimes remains, with incontinence of urine, tem- 
porary or permanent. This result is ineCVith mostly in children, and 
it generally ceases as age advances. The fistulous tract may perhaps 
be closed by occasionally passing a probe coated with nitrate of silver, 
or by the»galvanic-wire cautery. 

IncoUhiencc alone may occur, particularly in childhood, if the patient 
bo allowed to get up too soon, before the sphincter of the bladder has 
recovered its tone^ Ln potency is a more rare result, from wound or 
injury involving th* ejaculatory ducts in the substance of the ])rostate. 
Fcecal fistula may be the result of a wound of the rectum ; or of 
bruising of the bowel, either by a forcible use of the finger in the act 
of protecting it, or during extraction of the stone. 

Causes of Death, and Results, after Lateral Lithotomy. — The 
principal causes of death are: — (1) Age ; (2) Large Calculus and Pelvic 
Cellulitis ; (3) Disease of the Kidneys ; (4) Ha 3 morrhage ; (5) Shock ; 
(6) Cystitis; (7) Peritonitis; (8) Pyaomia. 

(1 .) Af/ e ha s a remai'kablo relation to the mortality after lithotomy. 
The lateral operation is rarely fatal in childhood ; a dangerous opera- 
tion in middle life ; and a perilous or fatal operation in old age. This 
opemtion has been found to bo tour times as fatal in adults as in children, 
at the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. Cheselden lost only one patient 
out of thirty-five under ten years of age ; and of thq cases recorded 
by Mr. South (in Chelius’s Surgery) as having been operated on £^t St. 
Thomas’s Hospital during a period of twenty- three years, the mortality, 
at that period of life, was only 1 in 58. Coulson’s table of 2972 cases 
shows an increasing mortality at each sm^cossivo diK^ennial period : — 
under ten years, it is 1 in ; it thence gradually rises, after ten to 
eighty years, to 1 in 9, 1 in 6, 1 in 5, 1 in 4, 1 in 3*65, 1 in 3*23, 1 in 
2*71. The mortality at all ayes rates at 1 in i), according to the St. 
Thomas’s table of 125 cases where the age was stated ; but in 1827 
cases, collected by Sir H. Thomp.son from the Metropolitan and 
Provincial Hospitals, the average mortality tvas higher, — nearly 1 in 
8 ; and in Coulson’s general table of 6505 cases, male and female, the 
average mortality rises still higher, — to 1 in 6 ‘56, or about 2 in every 
13 cases. 

(2.) Size of the Stone. — A large stone is far_ rnoxe dangerous ihan a 
small <^e, in regard to the result of operation ; and the danger in- 
creases with the size, or weighty of the stone. This may be due, either 
to bruising and laceration of the neck of the bladder, or to infiltration 
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of Tirine and pelvic cellulitis, as the results of forcible extraction. 
Crosse’s^ table of 704 cases, in the Norwich Hospital, shows the in- 
creasing danger according to the size of the calculus, estimated by its 
weight. When the weight of the stone was under one ounce, the deaths 
were in the proportion of 1 in 11*25 cases; from one to two ounces, 1 
death in G Cl castis ; from two to three ounces, 1 in 2*18 ; from three 
iit four ounces, 1 in 1*57; and from four to five ounces, 1 in 1*66 cases. 
The chance — observes Mr. Coulson — which a patient has for recovery 
after lithotomy can, therefore, be calculated beforehand, and indepen- 
dent of every other consideration, from the ascertained dimensions or 
weight of the stone. Out of DO cases of death after lithotomy, col- 
lect(!d by this author, by far the highest proportionate number — 22 — 
resulted from infiltration of urine, inducing pelvic cellulitis. Sir H. 
Thompson concurs in the frequency of pelvic cellulitis as the cause of 
<leaih, but he would attribute it to bruising and laceration of the neck 
of the bladder, rather than td'^urinary infiltration ; this opinion resting 
on the fact that, in children, the boundaries of the prostate are almost 
always overstejiped by the knife, yet without giving rise to infiltration 
of urine. ^ 

(d.) Disease of Ihe Kidneys. — Chronic pyelitis, or chronic nephritis 
resulting in degeneration of the kidneys with albuminous urine, may 
be said to represent that diseased condition of the kidneys which is 
most prejudicial to recovery after lithotomy. i 

In estimating the comparative mortality of lithotomy in adults and 
rhildren, two elements seem to be in favour of the latter : — at an early 
period of life, tlie kidneys are usually sound, and the stone of small 
size, — thus entailing less liability to injury of the neck of the bladder, 
or to infiltration of urine, followed by pelvic cellulitis. 

In children, dcjith generally results from some accidental violence ; 
as the formation of a false bladder in the rccto-vesical space, or dis- 
ruption of the nock of the bladder from the niombranohs urethra. In 
adults, however skilfully tlie operation may have been performed, the 
state of the kidneys and tlie size of the stone may severally load to a 
fatal issue. 

Suppresswu of Urine may bo meiitioned as a rare cause of death ; 
the kidneys being found congested, but not otherwise structurally 
diseased. 

(4.) IJmnorrhage is liable to occur primarily, or secondarily — after 
the operation ; in the latter case it takes place in about a week or ten 
days, or oven a fortnight. Primary hmmorrhage is rarely fatal ; in 
Liston’s experience, one such case happ^^ied in 100 operations ; and 
Coulson has not experienced dangerous ha3morrhage frequently, although 
out of the ninety cases of death after lithotomy, which he collected, no 
less than eleven patients died from heamorrhage, primary or secondary. 
In France, Begin affirms that it is the cause of death in one out of 
every four deaths ; and Boyer regards hmmorrhage as one of the chief 
dangers of lithotomy. 

(5.) Shocks as the cause of death, is very uncommon ; and it gene- 
rally happens in old people. 

(6.) Cystitis is also a rare cause of mortality ; although Boyer 
attributes three-fourths of the deaths after lithotomy to this Qause, or 
its consequences by extension to the kidney or peritoneum. 

(7.) l*elvic cellulitis^ as arising from infiltration of urine into the 
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cellular tissue around the neck of the bladder, would appear to bo 
the inevitable consequence of a too free prostatic incision ; yet this 
condition must be very rare, neither Sir W. Fergusson nor Mr. Spence 
having met with it in any post-mortem examination of a lithotomy 
case. The symptoms supervene in from twenty-four to forty-eight 
houi’S. 

(8.) Tcritim/itis^K^ a consequence of cystitis or pelvic cellulitis, may 
thus cause death ; but peritonitis per se is a rare event, especially in 
adults. 

(9.) P^y^aemici may be consequent on peritonitis ; but it more fre- 
quently arises from inflammation of the prostatic plexus of veins, and 
generally in old pcu’sons, at tlie end of a week or fortnight. In one 
case, however, pyjBmic infection supervened as late as the .fourth 
week, when the wound had nearly healed (Spence). As a cause of 
mortality after lithotomy, pyiemia would seem to be not uncommon ; 
ten deaths having thus occurred in the ninety cases referred to. 

In considering the results of lithotomy, no Surgeon should judge 
from ftis own experience of a limited number of successful cases, in 
succession. I, for instance, have not yet lost a case; and Surgeons oP 
very extensive experience are well aware of the fallacy of these serial 
cases. It has been truly said that “ ten, twenty, thirty cases may 
succeed without ijitorruption, and the operator flatters himself he is 
never to lose a patient ; when two or three deaths follow in quick suc- 
cession, and reduce him to a level with his neighbours, or at least 
within the limits of variation which the analysis of a large number of 
cases indicates.’* 

Recdkrenck of Stone. — After the lateral operation of lithotomy, 
and after the median operation also, a second stone sometimes forms. 
The liability to this recurrence of calculus, and its relation to 
various circumstances, has been statistically investigated by Mr. C. 
Williams, of tfio Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. From the opening of 
the Hospital in 1772, to November, 1803, or during a period of ninety- 
one years, 923 cases of stone in the bladder underwent some form of 
lithotomy, excluding two cases of lithotrity ; of these, twenty-four 
suffered a relapse, and underwent a second operation. The proportion 
of such cases to the whole number of stone j^atients 1 in 38*45. Of 
the twenty-four cases of recurrence, and a second operation of litho- 
tomy, nineteen were cured, and five died ; three had stone a third time, 
two of which were cut and recovered, the third was deemed unfit for 
operation. All the patients were males, no instance having shown 
itself of recurrence in the female. In respect to rifje ; — six of the cases 
were under ten years of age; two between ten and twenty; one between 
twenty and thirty ; four between thirty and forty ; two between forty 
and fifty ; two between fifty and sixty ; and seven between sixty and 
seventy. One death occurred below forty years of age ; and four 
above that period of life. The period of refurn varied from one year 
to twelve years ; the average period was thirty-three months. Lateral 
lithotomy was performed in all the cases, excepting eight ; two of which 
were cut on both occasions by the median operation, and in four this 
operation was resorted to on the second occasion. In fourteen, the 
calculi^ were removed in a perfect and entire condition at the first 
operation ; while in eight, the calculi were broken in the extraction ; in 
one, the stones were very small and numerous ; and in the remaining 
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one, a saccnlateJ stone was left undetected in the bladder. The nature 
of the second calculus was not in all cases the same as that of the first ; 
in sixteen, the second formation had the same composition as the first, 
nine of which were phosphatic, while seven consisted of lithic acid and 
the lithates ; the pLiospbates succeeded the lithates in five, and the 
oxalates in two cases. 

Median Lithotomy. — The Median operation, of lithotomy is ^o 
named, because the incision is made in the 

lint this operation comprises two methods of procedure in relation to 
the ; a vertical, section of the membranous urethra alone, and 

then dilatation of the prostate with the neck of the bladder,— ^ lithec- 
tasy ” in the male, as it might be ternicd ; or a vertical section of the 
prostate, as well as of the jo^jcmbra^^ Formerly the one 

was called also the “ Marian operation,” as having been advocated by 
Sanctus Marianus ; and the “/iperation of the apparatus major,” from 
the number of instruments employed in performing it. 

The Old Marian Opera, tion , — A grooved staff was introduced into 
the bladder, and the patient trussed up as for lateral lithotomy ; the 
operator then made a vertical and nearly central incision, jutt to the 
left of the raphe, and terminating just above the anus. The mem- 
hranous urethra was opened in the groove of the staff, and the knife 
being kept well in the groove, a long probe was parsed by the side of 
the knife into the bladder. Both staff and knife weV*o then withdrawn, 
leaving only the probe as a guide to the bladder. Along this instru- 
ment two iron rods or conductors ” wore introduced, and by sepa- 
rating their handles, the prostate and neck of the bladder were dilated 
— or, as John Bell observes, the operator ‘‘ tore open the prostate.” 
The conductors were held aside, and dilators ” introduced to make 
way for the forceps, wherewith the stone was extracted. Thus, as Le 
Cat expressed it, the two principles of the Marian operation were — 
“small incision, much dilatation.” Vacca revived the Median opera- 
tion, and practised -also Yi vertical section of the proMate ; thereby 
avoiding laceration of this part, but endangering the rectum. 

A Uuxlonlp L O p e ra i io n . — The Marian operation had long fallen into 
disuse, but of latd years it has been revived and slightly modified by 
Mr. Allarton ; and with his name Median lithotomy is now generally 
associated, in this country. 

The operation is performed much in the same way as by the old 
Marian operation, up to the introduction of the probe into the bladder ; 
when the foreJiiKjer, instead of dilators, is passe^d along the probe, and 
with a semi-rotary motion, tlie prostate isothns dilated. The points to 
bo attended to are these : — the curved staff is held by an assistant, 
firmly, perpendicularly, and hooked up against the pubes; the fore- 
finger of the left hand is introduced into the rectum, so that its point 
shall steady the staff in tj^e prostate ; a straight, sharp-pointed knife is 
entered into the perineum, in the twiddle liasy about half an inch above 
the anus, and carried on steadily till it strikes the groove of the staff 
at the membranous urethra in front of the prostate, — a depth of about 
one inch and a half ; the knife is moved along the groove towards the 
bladder for a few lines deeper, and then withdrawn, at the same time 
cutting upwards an external incision of three-quarters to en inch 
and a half, according to the presumed size of the stone. A long 
ball-pointed probe is slid along the groove of the staff into the bladder, 
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and the latter instrument then withdrawn, as in the old Marian 
operation. But the left forefinger is passed along the probe into the 
bladder, and used to dilate the prostate and neck, serving also as 
a guide to the forceps. When the stone is free, it comes at once into 
contact with the finger, and, if of moderate size, escapes readily into 
the wound on withdrawing the finger ; the patient havipg power to 
strain upon and thereby facilitate the extraction of the stone. 

The advantages claimed for the median, over the lateral operation, 
are — that the incision being strictly in the median line, no vessels are 
divided, and no gaping open wound is left ; the integrity of the bladder 
'being preserved, and no chloroform given, the patient himself helps to 
expel the stone. This operation is most suitable for small stones, and 
where lithotrity is inadmissible. • 

The results of Median, as compared with those of Lateral, Lithotomy 
have been decidedly anfavourablo ; a difference owing doubtless to the 
fact that in Median Lithotomy, 'without sec^tion of the prostate, this 
gland and the nock of the l^ladder are braised and lacerated by the 
dilatation — whether with “ dilators or the “ forefinger.” Thus, com- 
paring the results of forty-four cases of Median Lithotomy with the 
last forty- four current cases of lateral lithotomy in the Norwich 
Hospital, 1863, Mr. Williams’s table shows that of the median cases 
eleven died, whereas of the lateral cases only two died. This may be 
a too unfavourable •estimate of the median operation; for, of twenty- 
three cases, Mr. Teale reports that twenty recovered, and only three 
died. Fifteen were in adults, with a proportion of thirteen recoveries 
and two deaths. The average period of recovery — in the former series — 
was seven days in favour 

of the median operation ; Yig. 888. 

thirty days instead of 
thirty-seven, as^ after the 
lateral operation. The 
weight or size of the cal- 
culus much affects the 
result. There was no in- 
stance of recovery when 
the stone exceeded three 
drachms and two scru- 
ples ; except in one case, 
that of a stone weighing 
four and a half ounces, 
but the extraction of 
which was followed by 
sloughing of the rectum 
and perineum, with recto- 
vesical fistula. Nor was 
there an instance of re- 
covery where the stone 
exceeded an inch and a 
half in its long diameter, 
and an inch and an eighth in its short axis, otherwise than the excep- 
tional case mentioned. 

Rectangular Staff Operation, — Dr. Buchanan of Glasgow introduced 
this procedure, which is a modification of the median operation. He 
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uses a rectangular staff, with the short branch grooved at its side* 
This instrument having been passed into the bladder, the angle is 
made to correspond in situation with the front of the prostate, the 
lower or grooved branch lying parallel to the rectum. The left fore- 
finger is passed into the rectum, and a long straight knife, held with 
the blade horizontal and the edge turned the left, is made to enter the 
perineum opposite the angle of the staff, and passed straight into and 
along the groove into the bladder. (Fig. 888.) The membranous 
urethra is tlius left untouched. In withdrawing the knife, a lateral 
section of the prostate is made in its left lobe; and at the same time, 
an external incision downwards and outwards, round the upper and 
left side Of the anus, to about an inch and a quarter in extent. 

Certain features in this operation are adduced in its favour : — the 
more direct line to the prostate, which, at the angle of the staff, is 
situated close to the surface pf the perineum ; the membranous portion 
of the urethra is avoided ; all blood-vessels are out of the way, and 
consequently there is no important heemorrhage ; the rectun\ is less 
liable to be wounded ; and there is less risk of deep-seated infiltration 
of urine. * 

BiLATERAii Lithoi’OMY. — D upuytrcn’s operation consisted in making 
a scmilunlir iticision, transversely, in front of the anus ; the convexity 
of this incision being upwards, and the horns extending laterally to 
between the anus and the tuberosity of the ischltim on either side. 
The tissues were carefully divided upwards to the membranous urethra, 
avoiding the rectum; this portion of the urethra was opened by a 
median incision from before backwards, with a double-edged bistoury ; 
then, the curved double-bladed lithotome was passed along the groove 
of the staff into the bladder, the staff withdrawn, and the concavity of 
the lithotome being directed downwards, the blades were opened, and, 
in withdrawing the instrument, both sides of the prostate were divided 
obliquely downwards and outwards to the requisite extent. The 
extraction of the stone is then accomplished in the usual manner. 

The principal advantage of this method is the facility it offers, by 
a free prostatic opening, for the extraction of large calculi ; an advan- 
tage, however, which can be gained, when necessary, by bilateral 
section of the prostate, in the ordinary lateral operation. The risk of 
lifiomorrhage is about equal in both these methods ; but in the bilateral 
prostatic section, both seminal ducts being divided, the Surgeon incurs 
the additional danger of thus emasculating the patient. 

Bilateral lithotomy has been performed chiefly by French Surgeons 
— Roux, Sanson, Blandin, and Velpeau ;%nd in America by Professor 
Eve, of Nashville University. 

The results of this operation are unfavourable ; 19 deaths having 
Qccurred in 85 cases, or 1 in 4| cases. 

Medio-hilatcral Operq.tion. — Civiale, in 1836, modified the median 
operation by his medio-bilateral procedure. It consisted of a median 
perineal incision, followed by a transverse section of the prostate with 
a straight double-bladed lithotome, which was passed into the bladder 
through the membranous urethra, along the groove of the staff, and the 
blades withdrawn open. 

Qoadrii.ateral section of the Prostate has been recommended by 
Vidal de Oassis, in eases of very large stone ; no matter what the 
direction of external incision may be, so that it is not too small — 
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whether oblique, vertical, transverse, or curved. The principles of this 
operation are — to have one large external incision, and mdnj small 
internal ones. The two first sections of the prostate are made along 
the inferior oblique diameter of the gland on either side, which will 
prove sufficient when the stone is of moderate size ; but two superior 
oblique sections must be added, first one and then the other, when the 
stone is very large. 

Recto -vp:stcal Opeiiation. — Lithotomy through the rectum is 
claimed by Sanson as his procedure. A. grooved, curved stafE having 
been introduced into the bladder, a vertical incision is made, corro- 
'spending to the raphe of the perineum, and dividing the sphincter ani 
and lower part of the rectum. Continuing the dissection, the mem- 
branous portion of the urethra and prostate are exposed. A vertical 
section of the prostate is then effected, either by passing the knife 
along the groove of the staff from before^baekwards, or by entering the 
knife behind the prostate and drawing it forwards on the finger in the 
groove />f the staff. A portion of the base of the bladder, uncovered 
by peritoneum behind the prostate, has even been divided. The staff 
is withdrflwn, the finger introduced, and the stone extracted with the 
forceps. Recto- vesical lithotomy was practised in this country by Mr. 
Lloyd. 

This operation has been recommended on the ground of its afford- 
ing an easy passag^ for extracting instruments, and as being free from 
the risk of hcemorrhago. But there is great risk of wounding the 
peritoneum and vesicular sominalcs ; and of the snbsequont occurrence 
of urinary infiltration, the passage of fmeos into the bladder, and recto- 
vesical fistula. Oonlsoti has aeon cases of permanent fistulous com- 
munication. This method of lithotomy has, thcroForo, been discarded ; 
and it cannot bo deemed advisable even in cases of impacted calculus 
in the wall of fjie bladder. 

The results are very unfavourable; in 185 cases thus operated on, 
38 died, being a mortality of 1 in 4*80. But the mortality varies 
according to the mode of operation ; and adversely with regard to the 
method by incision extending behind the prostate. Thus, in six such 
cases by Dupuytren, three of the patients died from pelvic cellulitis. The 
risk of recto- vesical fistula is increased by this incision ; the remaining 
three cases having had that result. Of seven cases by Vacca, four or 
five had the same result ; and also three out of four cases in which 
Geri operated. As compared with lateral lithotomy ; at l^urin, in five 
cases of the recto-vesical operation, three were fatal ; whereas eleven 
patients, submitted to the laferal operation, all made speedy recoveries. 

SUPRA-Pusm, Hypogastric, or High Operation. — The size of the 
calculus, or the state of the perineum^ especially with regard to the 
pelvic outlet, may render perineal lithotomy, in any other form, im- 
practicable. Under these circumstances, or i)ther impracticable con- 
ditions, recourse may be had to supra-puDic lithotomy. In children^ 
and persons below twenty years of age, the bladder stands high above 
the pubes, and presents a portion uncovered by peritoneum, which is 
freely accessible ; under eight years, the peritoneal reflection from the 
bladder does not generally reach lower than an inch and a half to two 
inches from the navel. In old persons, especially when emaciated, the 
bladder lies deep in the pelvis, behind the symphysis pubis, and would 
be difficult to reach, epecially in a corpulent person. Chronic cystitis, 
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resulting in a thickened state of the bladder, will also render the 
operation difficult. 

In order to perform supra-pubic lithotomy, the bladder must be 
made to rise above the pubes ; and this may be accomplished either by 
full distension of the bladder with water, or by means of a catheter or 
other instrument introduced through the urethra into the bladder, so 
that its point shall project above the pubes. Both means are adopted 
to insure a presenting part or point of the bladder in that situation. 
The operation consists in making a vertical incision in the middle line, 
above the pubes, carried upwards to about three inches in length ; the 
linea alba is exposed, and the incision carried through the muscular 
wall of the abdomen and fascia transvcrsalis ; the projecting part of 
the bladder, uncovered by peritoneum, is sought just above the sym- 
physis, and opened on the point of the instrument within its cavity ; 
this incision being prolonged downwards towards the neck of the 
bladder with a probe-pointed bistoury, sufficiently to admit the 
finger. The forceps is then passed in, and the stone es^tracted. 
Accidental fraciure of the calculus will present a difficulty of more 
consequence than when it occurs in the lateral operatiorf; for the 
bladder cannot readily be washed out, and, a fragment remaining, the 
recurrence of stone is inevitable. Various instruments have been 
devised wherewith to puncture the bladder from within, when reached 
by the incision. Thus, the sonde- j\-darde is a pun'eturing instrument, 
combining a trocar concealed in a catheter ; and this is used by Civiale. 
The performance of this operation is much more difficult than it would 
appear to be. 

The after-treatmoU is simple ; urinary infiltration is prevented by 
placing the patient on his back, and it may perhaps be advisable to 
introduce a giini-elastic catheter into the bladder, leaving it there for 
a few days until union of the wound has taken place. Formerly, it was 
thought necessary to close the bladder by sutures, and even to make a 
counter-opening through the ])eriDeum into the membranous urethra 
or the neck of the bladder, with a view of securing a free drain for the 
urine. These complications are now entirely discarded, whenever the 
operation is occasionally resorted to. 

The 7UifiuUs ot this operation are, however, singularly fatal.. Pro- 
fessor Humphry, of Cambridge, has shown that in 104 cases, 31 were 
fatal, mostly in consequence of peritonitis and urinary infiltration ; a 
mortality of 1 in 3'08. He had himself one successful case, and other 
Surgeons, especially M. Souberbielle, Sir Everard Howe, Carpue, 
Kirby of Dublin, and Dr. Carpenter of Pennsylvania, have also had 
occasionally a successful result. But it should be remembered that the 
operation is had recourse to when the stone is of unusually large size, 
being coupled with a narrow pubic arch; and, the lateral operation 
inapplicable, the results fof the two methods cannot fairly be compared. 

Lithotrity. — The operation of breaking down the stone in the 
bladder, so as to allow of its extraction, or discharge, by fragments 
through the urethra, was eftrly devised and attempted, in some way, as 
a substitute for the cutting operation of lithotomy. This procedure 
was noticed by Hippocrates amongst the Greeks ; by Albucasis, of the 
Arabian school ; by Franco, Guido de Cauliaco, Hildanus, Haller, and 
other authors down to the end of the last century. In 1813, Qrui- 
thuisen, a Bavarian Surgeon, published two memoirs on the subject, 
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describing his instruments for the drilling or ioring^ and then crushing 
the fragments, of stone in the bladder. But these isolated ^tnd imper- 
fect attempts failed to introduce Lithotrity into the practice of Surgery. 
Civiale, in 1817, then a poor student, first succeeded in drawing atten- 
tion to Lithotrity, by constructing certain boring instruments, which 
he brought before the notice of the French Minister; and continuing 
his labours in subsequent years, followed by Elderton in 1819 (“ Edin. 
Med. and Surg. Journal”), Amussat in 1822, and Leroy d’Etiolles in 
1823, this method of removing stone from the bladder acquired a 
recognized and established reputathm in France. 

The first operation of lithotrity on the living sub- Fio. 889. 

ject was performed by M. Civiale, Jan. 13, 1821. 

Subsequently, in this country, tlie first crntiJiing 
instrument of any value, was invented by Mr. 

Weiss, in 1824. It consisb^d of two blacj^js, sliding 
one' within the other, and worked by a screw at 
the handle. With a somewhat similar instrument, 
in 1825, Mr. Ifodgson, at the Birmingham Hos- 
pital, fii^t performed the operation of crushing 
stone in tlio bladd(?r. Baron llourteloup in 18;U), 
and Costello afterwards, devised an instrument for 
hammering the sUme to pieces ; but the crushing 
procedure prevailcfl, and was mainly brought into 
practice by Sir li. Brodie. The oval slit in the 
under or female blade, for the escape of dedritus 
in using the litliotrite, was suggested by Mr. 

Oldham, a gentleman connected with the Bank of 
England. Since the period referred to, lithotrity 
has received the special attention of Coulson, Sir 
W. Fergusson^ Skey, and Sir H. Thompson. The 
latter Surgeon may justly be entitled the cham- 
pion authority respecting this operation, he having 
presented the results of his extensive experience 
in ‘‘An Analysis of 184 Consecutive Cases of 
Stone in the Bladder of the Adult, treated by 
Lithotrity” (“ Mod.-Chir. Trans.,” 1870); and 
during the present ycfir (1878), this series has 
been extended to 500 cases of operation, — in- 
cluding the cases of Lithotomy. 

The Lithotrite, or instrument for crushing the 
stone, now in general use^is Weiss’s “ newly in- 
vented lithotrite,” or Sir Henry Thompson’s 
admirable lithotrite. It enables the operator to 
exercise powerful, yet nicely regulated screw-pres- 
sure; its cylindrical and finely fluted handle aids 
the sense of touch, and the whole is a light and 
delicate instrument. Another form of instrument 
was frequently used by Sir W. Fergusson — a rack- 
and-key lithotrite (Fig. 889), as made for him by Messrs. Matthews, 
bu.t which is le«s generally employed. I prefer a screw instrument, 
and ea{>ecial]y Thompson’s lithotrite, for the three reasons just stated. 
The instrument is now made without a fenestrum or oval aperture in 
the under blade. A steel sound, for detecting fragments, is also very 
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serviceable, and an injecting apparatus will be required, consisting of 
large-eyed catheters of different sizes, and a strong, large-sized brass 
syringe, the nozzle of which fits the catheters. 

Pre^mration of the Patient for lAthotrity . — Prior to any operation for 
breaking up a stone in the bladder, it is absolutely necessary that not 
only should the general health be attended to, but that the bladder, 
more especially, should be brought into as quiet a condition as possible. 
Freedom from vesical irritability or inflammation is more important in 
relation to lithotrity than to lithotomy ; the former operation being 
perhaps an unavoidably more prolonged procedure within the bladder, 
a repeated operation, and one which leaves fragments of stone behind * 
as a continued source of irritation during their discharge. Hence, if 
the bladder or kidneys be diseased, lithotrity should be postponed or 
abandoned. 

Litlwtrity is thus performed : — The patient having been placed re- 
cumbent on a bed or couch of convenient height, the pelvis should be 
slightly raised on an unyielding pillow so as to bring the lower rfundus 
of the bladder in a line with the urethral orifice ; the head and 
shoulders should bo supported by pillows, and the legs separated and 
somewhat flexed. Chloroform may, or may not, be administered. 
Civiale and Sir B. Brodie were both averse to its aniesthetic influence, 
alleging that the feelings of the patient are a safe guide in two essential 
matters — as to whether any injury is being inflicted on the bladder, 
and whether the operative proceeding is continued beyond what the 
bladder and constitution are capable of enduring. But, assuming a 
due manipulative skill in using the lithotrite, the irritable state of the 
bladder, and a nervous, restless state of the patient, in many cases, will as 
often render the influence of chloroform an invaluable or indispensable 
adjunct in performing lithotrity. The bladder is first emptied, and 
then injected with tepid water until it contains fn)m about five to seven 
ounces of fluid, in order that its cavity shall be sufficitmtly distended 
to reinove the mucous membrane from the blades of the lithotrite in 
seeking the stone, and to make room for crushing without injuring the 
bladder by splintering. In old cases of stone, the bladder may be so 
thickened and irrital)le as to eject a few spoonfuls of fluid ; then the 
injection must be repc'ated very slowly and gradually, pausing occa- 
sionally, until the bladder becomes accustomed to the increasing dis- 
tension. Some lithotritists, as Sir W. Fergusson and Sir H. Thomp- 
son, dispense with injection, as being unnecessary or prejudicial, and 
allow the urine to be retained instead. But on no account, without 
BuSicient dilatation of the bladder, should^ the operation be preceded 
with. Then the Surgeon, standing on the right side of the patient, as 
the most convenient position, introduces the warmed and oiled litho- 
trite cautiously along the urethra. The abrupt curve of this instru- 
ment, unlike the arched* curve of the catheter, and resembling that 
of a sound, must be remembered as soon as the instrument reaches 
the curved portion of the uretha. By depressing the handle slowly 
dowil to a right angle with the perineum, the end of the lithotrite 
is brought into the direction of the canal under the pubic arch, and 
thence passed gently into the bladder. A slight rotatory movement 
with the instrument will always indicate when it has enteifed the 
bladder. 

Seizure of the stone may be effected in either of two ways: by 
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making it fall into tlie blades of the lithotrite, or by searchiuq for it in 
a certain manner. 

Sir B. Brodie recommends that the instrument should be raised, 
the blades opened, and that the convex extremity of the under or 
female blade should be rested against the lower fundus of the bladder, 
and gently pressed down, so as to make a conical depresswn in this 
situation ; into which the stone falls by its own weight, or by a slight 
shake or jerk of the instrument with the hand. Similarly, Mr. Skey 
gives a smart blow with the open hand against the pelvis of the patient 
— a coup^ he says, which will succeed again and again in making the 
•stone fall into the grasp of the lithotrite. The male branch is pushed 
forwards to seize the stone. This inancnuvre may have to be repeated 
several times before the stone is securely caught ; the female Branch 
remaining stationary, while the male branch is slid a little up and down 
alternately, until the stone is seized. ,\Civiale recommends another 
method, in principle, ns Sir H. Thompson observes, the reverse of the 
preceding. By position of the patient, the centre of the bladder and 
space beneath it arc selected as the area of operation ; no depression is 
made; cdh tact bet we(m the walls of the bhnlder and the instrument 
is, as much aa possible, avoided. The instrument is applied to the 
stone in the situation which it naturally takes, and the operator care- 
fully avoids moving it, or any movements of concussion whatever, 
however slight. • 


Fig. 800. 



The situation of the ston^is often ascertained in passing the litho- 
trite; then, the blades are inclined slightly away from the side on 
which the stone lies, carrying the instrument backwards also towards 
the posterior wall of the bladder, while the male blade is slowly with- 
drawn, not to impinge on the neck of the bladder. By turning the 
opened lithotrite over towards the stone, and slowly closing the blades, 
the stone will almost certainly be seized. (Fig. 890 ; showing also 
Thompson’s lithotrite in action.) Most frequently the stone will be 
caught on the right side of the floor of the bladder. If no stone bo 
felt on entering the bladder, its cavity is e;rplored ; first, without 
altering^the axis of the shaft of the instrument from its central or 
Vertical position, by simply inclining the open blades to the right 
Bide, and then to the left side ; find^ing no stone, secondly, depress 

YOL. II. 
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the handle of the instrument about half an inch, thereby raising 
the open* blades slightly from the floor of the pelvis to a horizontal 
plane, and turn them to the right and left. In completing each of 
these movements, the blades are closed to seize the stone. These 
five positions — vertical, right and left incline, right and left hori- 
3jpntal — will explore the bladder fully, — middle, right, and TeH, and 
will thus almost certainly find any stone of moderate size in a 
healthy bladder. If the prostate be enlarged, and the stone possibly 
lodged in a depression behind it, or if the stone be small or a frag- 
ment only, the blades may be reversed or turned downwards, and the 
handle raised, when it will often be found and secured with ease. To 
overcome the diflBculty of prostatic enlargement, a modified form of 
lithotrite should be used ; the curve of the instrument is made shorter 
and more abrupt, thus to mount over the upward projection of the pro- 
state, especially if the middlc^.lobc be enlarged, and the shaft is longer 
by two or three inches, on account of the elongation of the urethra ; 
this twofold construction of the instrument corresponding to that of 
the prostatic catheter. It will be desirable also to elevate the pelvis, 
so that the stone shall fall back towards the posterior wall of the 
bladder, and thus further aid the manipulation of seizure. 

The object of this method is strictly to avoid giving any jerk to the 
instrument or to the bladder ; and by barely coming in coiitact with its 
interior, no pain or contraction of the bladder is plovoked. The same 
object was sought to be attained by the other method, simply by not 
moving the instrument in the bladder for the purpose of exploring to 
ascertain the situation of the stone ; the instrument being rested, and 
somewhat depressed, in the lower fundus of the bladder, to make the 
stone fall into its blades. 

CoulsoTi seems to combine hoth these methods in using the litho- 
trite : a slow twirling revolution of the instrument pn its own axis, 
between the thumb and finger, without changing its central direction ; 
and at the same time, a gently sliding motion of the male branch 
backwards and forwards to the extent of half or three-quarters of an 
inch — thus gently raking or traversing the floor of the bladder on 
either side suiiccssively. 

Of these three methods of using the lithotrito, I prefer the latter. 

Crushing the Sfone , — When once firmly fixed between the blades of 
the litliotrito, the stone is to be crashed into fragments. It is raised to 
the centre of the bladder, so that the mucous membrane shall not 
be injured by the splintering of the stone. Crushing may first be 
attempted by pressure with the hand altfno — if the old instrument be 
used — without the action of the screw. The female branch is held 
firmly by the left hand, applied to the square portion ; the circular 
projection immediately behind is embraced between the index and 
middle fingers of the r;ght hand, hooked on to it and used as a point 
of resistance; the expanded extremity or wheel of the male branch 
rests in the palm of the same hand turned upwards and forwards. In 
this position, by strongly and repeatedly contracting the fingers towards 
the palm, the male branch is slowly and cautiously driven forwards qn 
the stone, which is distinctly felt to break down. A small stone may 
thus be easily crushed. When this manipulation fails, the screw must 
be brought into action. Still holding the female branch firmly with 
the left hand, the handle of the screw is held between the thumb and 
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fingers of the right hand, and the screw worked gradually fi;om left to 
right, thus propelling the male branch forwards on the stone. If the 
rack-and-key lithotrite be used, the handle is held between the fingers 
of the right hand, backwards, as in drawing a cdik with a corkscjpew ; 
and worked also by a number of short and sharp turns of the wrist. 
But the screw-acting lithotrite, as already explained, surpasses either 
of these instruments. 

In either mode of crushing, by hand-pressure or screw-pressure, 
the male branch must be sent home into the female branch, so that 
the blades come together. This object is known to be obtained by 
observing that the entire length of the rack or screw passes down the 
lithotrite. Then the instrument can be safely withdrawn. 

The fragments must be got out of the bladder as soon as possible, 
but not by a prolonged use of the instrument; lest in removing one 
source of irritation and inflammation, •‘another be substituted. The 
crushing should not be repeated, unless the stone is small and friable, 
and ca^i easily be reduced at once. This first sitting should be short, 
not exceeding five minutes. 

Detritus can be removed amounting to a considerable quantity, and 
containing some not insignificant fragments. 

For this purpose, the bladder should be washed 
out with tepid wafer, injected through a large- 
sized and large-eyed double-current catheter. 

Clover’s lithotritic injection-apparatus consists 
of a series of such catheters, with au india- 
rubber bottle, the nozzle of which fits the open- 
ing in the stem of the instrument. By repeat- 
ing the injection three or four times, the fluid 
drawn off at last ceases to contain any detritus. 

This was Civmle’s practice. But the elastic 
suction bottle, with stop-cock and catheter 
(Fig. 891) — as also devised by Mr. Clover — 
answers sometimes more effectually. Gene- 
rally, however, it is unnecessary to wash out 
the bladder, 

After-Treatment , — The patient should lie in 
bed, recumbent, for twenty-four hours, and 
not he allowed to stand or stoop forward in 
passing watftr, lest fragments might fall against 
or lodge on the neck of the bladder, greatly 
increasing the risk of irritation. Diluent 
drinks will promote the discharge of the detritus. In elderly persons 
with enlarged prostate, the discharge of fragments is impeded, and Sir 
B. Brodie recommends that the bladder should be washed out daily. 

Subsequent siftings will be required k) crush the fragments. 
Intervals of from three days to a week should elapse ; when the 
operation may perhaps be prolonged to ten minutes at a time, as the 
bladder becomes accustomed to* the instrument, or its iiyitability sub- 
sides with the gradual removal of the calculus. Generally from three 
to six sittings must be allowed, before all the fragments can be safely 
crushed. 

. In performing these after-crushings, Civiale’s lithotrite with no slit 
in the female blade, is very serviceable for breaking down and removing 
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fragments ; the instrument being withdrawn charged with more than 
detritus. * Fragments of rather large size may thus be extracted safely 
through the urethra. Having seized a fragment, the size of which may 
be estimated by obse^ing the separation of the blades as indicated by 
the length of screw exposed at the handle of the instrument, the frag- 
ment is drawn to the neck of the bladder ; when by a sort of slight 
pulling jerk with tlie instrument, the practicability of easily extracting 
it through the urethra can be ascertained. The bladder is washed out, 
to remove smaller particles. This procedure of fragment-extraction 
I have seen practised by Sir W. Fergusson. It is preferable, how- 
ever, to crush all fragments, and allow the powdered detritus to escape 
per urethram, according to the method of Sir H. Thompson. 

exploration of the bladder is made to determine the com- 
plete removal of every fragment; any one remaining portion would 
form the nucleus of a recurrent calculus. Civiale’s method of explora- 
tion consists in sounding the bladder, with the patient recumbent, 
while the urine or tepid- water injection is flowing away ; whereby the 
contraction of the bladder may bring any fragment more surely within 
the grasp of the instrament. Should this 2)roccdure fail,*' a small 
lithoclast is introduced and rotated slowly in the bladder,' while the 
fluid passes out through the central channel of the instrument, the 
blades being opened to catch the fragment. Unless there bo an en- 
cysted bladder, or an enlarged prostate, this metliod of ex})lt)ration 
usually f)roves successful. Otherwise, the persistence of symptoms 
will indicate the retention of a fragment. 

Certain Dijlcidlies are liable to occur in the performance of litho- 
trity. They may be sufli(;iently anticipated and overcome by due 
attention to the directions given rosj)ecting the operation. Excessive 
Sensibility and Irritability of the Bladder, Enlargement of the Pro- 
state, and the Impaction of angular fragments of Stone lin the Urethra, 
may thus severally be maiuiged. But the latter difficulty is noticed 
more particularly under Calculus in the Urethi’a. Encysted Calculus 
— a stone lodged in a sacculus of the bladder — presents a specially diffi- 
cult comjdication in lithotrity, no less than in lithotomy, as with 
regard to seizing the stone ; but in the former operation, the after- 
treatment may also be complicated by the impaction of a fragment in 
the sacculus, a condition which led to a fatal termination in a case 
treated by Sir B. Brodie. 

Dangers of Lithotritg , — These are referable to the state of the 
bladder and kidneys, induced by the operation. 

HiEdnmxkagj^ happens, sometimes, to ^n inconvenient amount for 
the free working of the instrument; though rarely to a dangerous 
extent. In the 115 cases operated oh by Sir B. Brodie, he did hot 
meet a single example of serious loss of blood from the urinary organs. 
It was, however, so copious as to necessitate immediate recourse to 
lithotomy, in a case oj^erated on by Mr. Key ; and a patient at the 
H6tel Dieu, in 1832, died of hemorrhage from the bladder. 

a^ute, or more frequently 'chronic, ensues in soine cases. 
In ISJ^cases of lithotrity by Sir~H. Thompson, with twelve deaths, 
three were due to cystitis or pyelitis. This is usually the consequence 
of rough or prolonged litliotrity ; but it may also arise froth pre- 
existing prostatic or vesical disease, or from the retention of a frag- 
ment. The latter is sometimes associated with an enlarged prostate, 
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behind which the fragment lodges ; but the want of expulsion com- 
monly depends on an atonic state of the bladder. Hence, any 
debris should be washed out by injection, in aid of the treatment for 
cystitis. ^ 

Nephritis^ acute or chronic,^ of one or both kidneys, is not unfre- 
quently a consequence of lithotrity. In the twelve deaths already 
referred to, no less than seven resulted from this cause. 

Atony ' of the bladder occurs chiefl}^ in old persons. The patient 
enjoys too quiet a state of the bladder after operation, the urine being 
retained with ease for several hours, owing to the loss of expulsive 
•power. Chronic cystitis is very apt to s*ipervene from retention of 
urine, in this deceitfully tolerant state of the bladder. 

Spas/nod!e retention of urina SLOiuetitnes follows the operaticui, and 
it occurs mostly in eoinbination with an atonic state of the bladder. 
Hoth are most frequent in old persons .with enlargement of the pro- 
state. The ti’catmont of the spasmodic retenlion consists in giving a 
warm bath and then a full dose of opium. In either case, the urine 
must be drawn off wdth a large-sized catheter, rather than allow any 
accnmuliftion in the bladder. 

Retention from the impaction of coagnla or a fragment in the nock 
of the bladder must be treated by catheterization. 

Supjjression o/*nriue^ with coma, is an occasional consequence of? 
the operation, and probably depends on some previously existing* 
latent disease of the kidneys. 

The const Hut iomtl disturhances incident to lithotrity may be com- 
prised under rigors and febrile attacks, including pytemie infection, 
liigors not unfrequently set in immedhitely after the operation, ospo- 
eially after the fii*st sitting, and last perluips for some hours, termi- 
nating in perspiration. Tliis attack is most common and severe when 
the operation Jias been prolonged, or the urethra overstretched, and 
not at all in proportion to the amount of pain. A full dose of opium, 
or a tumbler of warm brandy-and- water, as Sir R. Rrodie recom- 
mended, are the best remedies ; the patient lying in bod and wrapped 
in a blanket. Irritative feoer may ensue, wliich rjxpidly assumes a 
typhoid character ; the pulse rising in frequency to beyond what can 
bo distinctly counted, and becoming proportionately feeble and 
irregular, with a dry, hot skin, and dry, harsh, brown tongue. Com- 
mencing perhaps with rigors, and passing off with sweating in a few 
days, the fever sometimes assumes an intermittent or ‘a remittent 
character. Rut this attack is more surely fatal than tlio most severe 
rigors. Pyaemia, occasionalljr supervenes, probably in connection with 
suppuration as the result of damage done to the bladder. Of the 
twelve deaths in Thompson’s series of cases, two only were due to 
pyaemia. Pre-existing disease of the kidneys, attended with albu- 
minous urine, always tends to induce thei|e unfavourable or fatal 
constitutional consequences of lithotrity. 

Their treatment mainly comprises the administration of opium and 
stimulants, with tonics — especially quinine — judiciously regulated. 

Idthotrity in Childrefi is attended with certain difficulties, which, as 
objections to this mode of operation at an early period of life, should , 
not be overlooked. The small size of the urethra, and irritability of 
the bladder, are unfavourable to the free working of the lithotrite ; ' 
while the neck of the bladder being very dilatable, it allows the im-" 
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paction of fragments, even of some size. Small and soft stones are 
most suitable for the operation ; and it has been practised occasionally, 
and with success, by Civiale, Fergiisson, and other Surgeons, both 
in male and female children. But the great success of lithotomy in 
young^subjects has brought that operation into far more established 
repute. 

Mesiilts of Liihotritijy and as compared with Lithotomy . — Unquestion- 
ably the accumulating results of experience in lithotrity lead to the 
conclusion that a far larger proportion of cases can fairly be submitted 
to this method of treatment than was formerly supposed, instead of to 
lithotomy. When first practised in this country, the results of Sir B. 
Brodie^s 115 cases showed a mortality of somewhat less than 1 in 12| ; 
wheretas the mortality of lithotomy is about 1 in 7, or even as high as 
1 in 4^'. Civiale’s cases of lithotrity in one year — 1862 — amounted to 
45, about his annual average,^ Of these, 8 were partially cured; and 
the operation was successful in all the remaining 37 but 1. The same 
distinguished lithotritist states that his total mortality in 591 opera- 
tions was 14 deaths, or only 1 in 42*21. But this general result has 
been much criticized. Sir H. Thompson’s cases having been more 
clearly recorded (^‘ Med. Chir- Trans.,” 1870), they afford trustworthy 
evidence of the relative mortality. Out of 184 consecutive cases of 
lithotrity in the adult, the deaths, reckoning every kind of casualty 
following the operation, were 12 ; but, omitting 5 cases resulting from 
previous disease of the bladder or kidneys, and thus leaving 7 deaths 
from operation, the mortality is reduced to only 4 per cent. Taking, 
however, the total of 500 cases of operation for stone in the bladder of 
the adult male, — as including the entire experience of the same 
operator up to January, 1877, we have the following results : — in 422 
cases of lithotrity, 32 deaths, or 1 in 13 ; 78 cases of lithotomy, 
29 deaths, or 1 in 2 £ cases ; in total 600 cases, 61 deaths, or 1 in 8^ 
cases. The mortality of 122 cases of lithotrity in the hands of Mr. 
Crichton is about the same ; being only 8 deaths, or less than 1 in 15. 
Sir W. Fergusson’s experience comprises 271 cases of stone, of which 
number 217 were in adults ; 110 were submitted to lithotomy, with a 
mortality of 33 ; whereas of 109 treated by lithotrity, only 12 died. 
Mr. Charles Hawkins has collected the results of all the cases of stone 
in the bladder admitted into the London Hospitals (excepting the 
Hospital for Stone), in the years 1862-63. The total number of 
patients was 177, comprising 86 children and 91 adults ; of the whole 
number it would appear that only 32 were treated by lithotrity, while 
139 underwent lithotomy — the remaining cases not having been sub- 
mitted to either operation. Considering the relative mortality of the 
two operations — so higbly^in favour of lithotrity — the small proportion 
of cases submitted to this operation would not seem judicious. At the 
Royal Free Hospital, it is true, the seven cases of stone in the two years 
all underwent lithotomy ; but, then, they were all cases in children. 

Selection of Operation — Lithotomy or Lithotrity. — The practical 
importance of a judicious selection of cases for either operation is well 
enforced by Civiale’s statistical results. Thus, — in a total number of 
838 cases of stone in the bladder, during a period of twenty years, — 
of the last 332 cases, 241 were lithotritized, leaving 91 which were con- 
sidered unfit for that operation. Of the 91 cases, 28 were lithotomized, 
and in 8 others the two operations were combined ; making a total of 
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36 cases subjected to lithotomy ; of which Civiale lost 18, or exactly 
one- half. • 

The conditions which determine the fitness or applicability of litho- 
trity (I) The state of the urinary organs, and of the bladder and 

kidneys in particular ; (2) the general health of the patient, and as 
connected with age ; (3) the nature of the calculus — as to size, density, 
shape, situation, and number. 

When the bladder. -is^healthy, and the kidneys free from disease, 
especially with regard to albuiuinous urine; the general health not 
de^fcerigxatedj and the stone small and friable; all the conditions concur 
in favour of lithotrity. The opposite conditions are, of course, un- 
fa vouraBTe^in a greater or lesser degree. 

(1.) The conditions of the urinartj organs relate to the bladder, kid- 
neys, prostate, and urethra. As more or loss unfavourable may be 
mentioned — an irritable or inflammatory state or tendency of the 
bladder, or an atonic state, or an hyperfrophied bladder of diminished 
capj^ci^y. The latter state is not unfrequently associated with extreme 
irritability of the bladder, thus further contracting its cavity. Chronic 
cystitis, %nd especially of a purulent character, is a more unfavourable 
condition for operation than acute cystitis ; which is also comparatively 
rare, Ilut the signilicance of cystitis in relation to lithotrity depends 
very much upon whether the former be the cause or the effect of cal- 
culous formation. •A stone consequent on cystitis is usually phosphatic, 
and being therefore soft and friable, it yields readily to the lithotrite. 
Diseases of the kidneys of a nephritic or degenerative character, 
attended with morbid states of the urine, are specially unfavourable. 
Hence, casts of the uriniferous tubes or blood in tlio urine, and the 
appearance of albumen to any amount, as persistent albuminuria, contra- 
indicate the performance of lithotrity. Enlargement of the prostate is in 
itself only a mgehanical objection to the operation ; the stone often being 
lodged in a depression behind the enlarged gland, and not easily acces- 
sible to the lithotrite. Enlargement of the middle lobe more especially 
diminishes the capacity of the bladder, deepens its floor, and tends to 
conceal the stone in a cavity behind the gland. But an enlarged state 
of the prostate is often associated with an unhealthy state of the 
bladder, and occurs mostly in advanced life. Tumours in t/he ^bladder 
may offer considerable mechanical difliculty to lithotrity ; but, accord- 
ing to>Civiale’s experience, the operation will be justifiable when the 
tumour is small, not very sensitive, nor liable to bleed, and the stone 
small and friable so that the completion of lithotrity is not likely to 
be prolonged by an unusual number of sittings. Stricture of the 
urethra, or an irritable state of the passage, will obstruct the intro- 
duction of the lithotrite and retard the discharge of detritus. 

(2.) The conditions of the general health which are unfavourable 
for Jithotrity cannot be clearly defined ; they comprise chiefly a de- 
ranged state of the digestive organs, with loss of flesh and strength, 
nervous depression, and recurring febrile attacks. But in the 184 
cases operated on by Sir H, Thompson, many ” of the patients were 
of “very feeble health and constitution.” 

Age is significant, in its relation to the accompanying state of the 
bladdsr "and~th.e health of the patfent. Tn the diameter of 

the jirgthrg^ sy^^'ll j an tero -posterior diameter of the bladder is 

short] the organ is irritable, and its neck is very dilatable, a peculiarity 
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which favours the impaction of the fragments ; whilaJ^he of 

the child is a great diflficulty in performing litl^trity, especially when 
repeated sittings are necessary, This^ latter difficulty can be overcome 
by chloroform; but the undeveloped condition of the geuito^urlnary 
organs before the ago of puberty, renders the operation neither an easy 
nor a safe one. On the other hand, lithotomy is singularly successful. 
Nevertheless, if lithotrity diminishes the mortality in adults, it should, 
as Mr. Coulson observes, have a still greater influence in reducing the 
comparative mortality when a])plied to children — in whom the urinary 
organs are in a healthy condition — and because the number of deaths 
in adults, after crushing the stone, is greatly increased by the state of 
the urinary organs at that period of life. In advanced periods oJ^We 
and old age, the irritable state of the genito-urinary organs forbids 
lithotrity. Kxce}itional cases of successful results have been met with ; 
Bogalas having lithotritized fourteen octogenarians, without losing one; 
and twenty-seven septuagenarfans, witli the loss of only two. Of Sir 
II, Thompson’s 184 cases, the mean age was no less than sixty-on© 
years ; foi'ty-six wore seventy years and upwards ; the oldest was 
eighty-four years ; whereas only three were below thirty years, and 
the youngest was twenty-two years old. Lithotomy, on the other hand, 
is also very fatal in aged persons, although very successful in children. 

(3.) The calculus itself has an important influence with relation to 
lithotrity, more than to lithotomy. A lar(jc stone is unfavourable for 
crushing, owing to the number of fragments, in tbe^BraddeT and the 
continued discharge of detritus through tlie urethra, and the necessity 
for a more repeated performance of the operation. The bladder should 
be proportionately healthy, a condition not often coexisting with a 
large stone. From Sir IL Thompson’s large experience, it appears that 
a stone about the size of a date or small chestnut, and corresponding to 
somewhat less than an ounce in weight, is always suitable for Uthotrity ; 
all stones of an ounce weight and upwards being reseVved for litho- 
tomy. A stone of this size and weight may be easily discovered by 
sounding. Lithotrity lias never proved fatal, when the stone was no 
larger than a small nut; hut the rate of mortality rises with the 
increasing size of the stone, above that of a small chestnut. A hard 
stone yields sharp, angular fragments, very irritating to the bladder. 
A large and also bard stone niay^ be said to contra-indicate lithotrity. 
But a soft or friable stone, oven of large size, is not an unfavour- 
able kind of calculus. Hence, the chemical nature of the calculus 
has some relation to lithotrity. Certain uric acid calculi which ring 
when struck with the sound, and oxalate^^of lime or mulberry cal- 
culus, are not readily crushed ; whereas phosphatic calculi are easily 
broken down. The different consistence of the two latter kinds of 
calculi, in their relation to lithotrity, is, however, a consideration 
more than counterbalanced by the state of the urinary organs ; in 
the oxalic acid diathesis,* these organs being comparatively healthy ; 
in regard to phosphatic calculi, equally unhealthy. 

The remaining peculiarities connected with stone in the bladder 
present mechanical difficulties chiefly, as relating to the selection of the 
operation — ^lithotrity or lithotomy. Thus, the irregular shape of a 
stone offers a difficulty in seizing it with the lithotrite. But ^milar 
difficulty is experienced in seizing with the lithotomy-forceps, and 
there is the additional difficulty of extinction. The situation of a stone 
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may render it inaccessible ; as wben lodged in a pit behind an enlarged 
prostate, above the pubes, or encysted anywhere in the walls of the 
bladder. It may then be almost equally hard to get at in either opera- 
tion. A single stone is more suited than several calculi to the per- 
formance of lithotrity, and of lithotomy also.* But the time necessary 
for the operative procedure of crushing must be taken into account. 
The presence of several calculi is not unfavourable for the operation 
of lithotrity, provided only they be small and soft. Civiale operated 
with success in a case whore the bladder contained forty calculi. 

The chemical comjntsition of calculi submitted to lithotrity has 
.varied; all kinds of calculi having been crushed, but perhaps chiefly 
those of uric acid and the urates. Thus, of Sir H. Thompson's cases, 
122 were uric acid and the urates; sixteen were mixed; forty* phos- 
phatic; four oxalate of lime; one pure phosphate of lime; and one 
cystic oxide. 

JjUhotomij after Jjlthotritif . — The propriety of su})mitting a patient 
to the double risk of two operations, either of which may be of serious 
consequence, and which are performed almost in succession, can be 
sanctioned only by two orders of facts : that the one operation — litho- 
trity — has given rise to symptoms which render it apparently ixn- 
j)Ossible to complete this procedure, by repeated sittings, without 
perilling the patieiit’s life ; and that the other operation — lithotomy — 
offers, therefore, tlie only means of relief, and with less comparative 
danger. The unfavourable symptoms after lithotrity may relate to the 
state of the bladder, excessive irritability or contraction forbidding a 
second use of the lithoirite, especially if, in addition, the stone be of 
large size and hard consistence, which would necessitate an unusual 
number of sittings ; or, constitutional symptoms of a dangerous cha- 
racter may have been induced, the use of the lithotrite having pro- 
voked some pre-existing organic disease, of the kidney in particular. 
Under either circumstances, lithotrity should not be repeated, and 
recourse may be had to lithotomy with advantage. 

The restdts of lithotomy as a resource after lithotrity have, on the 
whole, been encouraging. Of twenty-eight cases by Civiale, nineteen 
recovered, and nine died. Souberbielle thus operated in twelve cases, 
with ten recoveries ; the remaining two deaths showing a mortajity of 
one in six, or a not higher proportion than tlio average death-rate of 
certain series of lithotomy cases without previous lithotrity. 

Recurrenck of Stone. — After lithotrity, the return of calculus iu 
the bladder is far more frequent than after litliotomy. In Civiale’s 
practice, this has happened ibout once in every ten cases. Of thirty- 
six patients on whom he performed lithotrity in 1800, ten had been 
previously operated on, and stone had returned. But of Sir H. 
Thompson’s 184 cases, a second operation for recurrence was performed 
in only thirteen cases. In no instance, however, was an operation of 
lithotrity completed by lithotomy. 

Recurrence must arise from some fraginent having remained in the 
bladder, which formed the nucleus of another calculus. Hence the 
practical importance of carefully searching the bladder at the last ; 
the final exploration or sounding, to which I have already alluded. If 
a small •fragment can escape detection in such practised hands as 
Civiale ’s, less-experienced lithotritists should be far more guarded in 
completing a case. 
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Irritability of the bladder, remaining for a long time, is a not un- 
common sequel of lithotrity, itself successful. This never occurs after 
lithotomy; the bladder having been relieved of the stone, as the source 
of irritation, recovers its tone completely. 

Treatment. — Whether after lithotrity or lithotomy, a secondary cal- 
ciilus must be removed. Which kind of operation should be repeated 
— crushing or extraction — must be determined by the conditions 
already mentioned with regard to the selection of these operative pro- 
cedures. Secondary lithotomy may be performed through the track 
of the former wound, care being taken to avoid the rectum, which is 
somewhat drawn up and adherent to the membranous urethra and 
prostate ; but the perineum may present no condensation of the 
textures, such as would render the operation more difficult, either in 
making the incisions or extracting the stone. Even a third operation 
has been performed on the same patient, and with success. Bight 
lateral lithotomy may bo resorted to, as Liston suggested, provided 
the Surgeon be ambidextrous. The median operation also is generally 
an available resource in these cases, the stone probably being of small 
size. • 

Prostatio, and TJ kethral, Calculi are more conveniently noticed in 
connection with Diseases of the Prostate Gland, and of the Urethra. 

Calculus in the Female. — Stone in the bladder is not of common 
occurrence in women, though not very rare. In 146 cases of stone 
operated on at St. Thomas’s Hospital, during a period of twenty-three 
years. South states that 144 were males, and only two females, giving a 
proportion of 1 female to 72 males. This is greatly below the average. 
Crosse, at the Norwich Hospital, found the proportion to be 1 female 
to li) males. In France the average was higher — 1 to 22. But in 
Italy, Civialo finds the average to be 1 to 18 ; which may probably be 
taken to represent the general average. Coulson puts^the proportion, 
among those who are submitted to operation, at about 1 female to 20 
males. The probability is that stone forms more frequently than it is 
found, in the female bladder. This seems owing to the peculiar ana- 
tomical conditions of the urethra, which facilitate the escape of a small 
calculus. The urethra is short, almost straight, of large size, and 
readily dilatable, without any natural contractions in the canal ; and 
there is no prostate gland at the neck of the bladder. Thence, a stone 
may form in the bladder, but more easily escape through the urethra. 

Syw-ptoms , — In addition to the usual symptoms of stone in the male 
bladder, and the sure sign afforded by sounding, two spe cial s]g 
occur in the female. These are, bearingnlown pains a nd pama along 
the urethra, and incontinence of u rine , — a tendency to ^consta rni 
dribbling or wetting. Irritability of the bladder, from "any of its 
various causes, or a vascular urethral tumour, may give rise to similar 
symptoms ; but sounding will determine the diagnosis. 

The consequences of persistent calculus in the female are sometimes 
remarkable ; it may be discharged through the vagina, by an ulcera- 
tive communication through the bladder and the vagina, forming a 
vesico- vaginal fistula ; or the stone may impede the descent of the 
festal bead in birth, as a rare cause of difficult parturition. I once saw 
an instance of this kind in the Royal Free Hospital ; a woman died 
after child-birth, and a stone was found in the bladder, the size of a 
hen’s egg, consisting of phosphate incrusted with carbonate of lime. 
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T reatm ent. — The various operative procedures for removing calculi 
from the female bladder, are of four kinds : — ( 1 ) Dilatatibn of tho 
ureth ra ; (2 ) Dilatation, with partial slitting up, of the urethra ; (3) 

practised in four different ways. 

'T^duitiou may be accomplished rapidly or slowly ; tho 

former method was recommended by Sir A. Cooper when the stone is 
small^ and that dilatation should be accomplished in a few minutes, — 
the method proposed by Tolct ; but that when the stone is large^ it will 
be better to dilate slowly and gradually from day to day, until the 
requisite extension is accomplished, — the method suggested by Douglas. 
•Rapid dilatation is not much more painful 
than the slower procedure ; but, according to Fig. 892. 

Dupuytren’s experience, and at variance with 
that of Mr. Ooulson, it is much more likely 
to be followed by incontinence of urine. .JJila- 
tation can bo effected by various means; solid 
or flexible bougies, gum-elastic catheters, pre- 
pared sponge, or other tents ; or by tho cau- 
tious apfftication of Matthews’ female urethra 
dilator — a three- bladed instrument, worked 
by a screw at the handle (Fig. 81)2) — tlie specu- 
lum, or blunt gorget. After suniciont exten- 
sion, a pair of fo^eps is introduced and the 
stone extracted. Stones of considerable size 
and weight have been thus removed from tho 
female bladder ; notably, in a case by Coulson, 
the calculus weighing four ounces, and with- 
out any incontinemie having resulted. In one 
case I succeeded with forceps alone in extract- 
ing an oxalate ^f lime calculus, the size of an 
ahnond, which was impacted in the urethra of a young woman. Tho 
stone had been lodged there for some time, causing partial retention 
of urine ; and when removed, its exposed surface was obviously ‘‘ water- 
worn ” by constant attrition of tho stream of urine in micturition. 

The results of urethral dilatation will enable tho operator to moro 
accurately estimate the relative merits of tho rapid and th^ slow 
methods of this procedure ; and the balance of evidence would appear 
to be not unfavourable to the former method. Thus, wo find that in 
twenty-eight cases which Mr. Bryant collected from the records of 
Guy’s Hospital, four only were followed by any incontinence of urine, 
but they were cases of slow^dilatation ; whereas the remaining groat 
majority of twenty-four, without any resulting incontinence, had been 
submitted to rapid dilatation. Slow or gradual dilatation — in from 
twenty-^ur to forty-eight hours — ^has, however, yielded very safe 
results in the hands of Professor Humphrej^ and when some of the 
stones were of large size. I suspect that the latter fact, as relating 
to the extent of the dilatation requisite, according to tho size of the 
stone, would reconcile some of the apparent differences of result 
attributed to the rapidity or slowness with which the dilatation was 
conducted. 

Dilsbtation^ with partial slitting-up of the urethra, is applicable when 
the former method has been carried to the farthest extent consistent 
with safety, and yet the stone is too large for extraction without thus 
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dividing tlie nvethra. This method is described by Ambrose Par6, 
who saw the older Collet perforin the operation, but it was probably 
originated by Dubois. A grooved staff was introduced into tbe 
urethra, and on it a small incision was made vertically upward. Sir B. 
Brodie revived this operation, and divhled the urethra directly upwards 
under the symphysis pubis. Dilatation was then made with Weiss’s 
iustrumcuits, to a suilicioiit extent for the introduction of the forceps 
and extraction of the stone, downwards and outwards. Tbe objection 
lio the upward incision is tliat it necessitates extraction of the stone 
where the sj^uce is most restricted. 

The dirccluni of tluj incision has been varied by Surgeons : some 
cutting directly downwards — as recommended by Chelius; some ob- 
liquely downwards — as Le Dran proposed ; and others sideways. 

Double incision of the urethra, combined with dilatation, was pro- 
posed by Dionis ; the nrethral orifice l)eing divided horizontally on 
both sides. In these operative procedures by urethral incision, the 
vagina is necessarily involved, when the incisirm is downwards, qr even 
oblique. The probability of incontinence of urine resulting from 
urethral incision, rather than from dilatation alone, seems doubtful \ 
Surg(ions of great cxjierience holding directly opposite opinions on this 
important issue. But after double incision in Dionis’s cfises, incon- 
tinence followed in three out of every four patients thus operated on. 

Liihoirity is preferable to either of the above 'methods — urethral 
dilatation, or with incision combined — when the stone is of large size. 
This operation is far more easily performed in the female than in the 
male; and it is frcquenil^^ more successful in its results; both these 
advantages having reference to the peculiar anatomical conditions of 
the urethral passage, already mentioned. Hut a double depression may 
be found, as Civialo observt^s, in tlie posterior and inferior wall of the 
bladder, — an anterioi* aiul a posterior receptacdo, formed by the pro- 
j(^ction of the neck of the uterus; and in either cavity search must 
then bo made for the calculus or fragments. In old women a depres- 
sion exists behind the internal opening of the urethra, wherein some 
difficulty may be experienced in using tlie lithotrite. After-treatment 
in the female is, liovvevcr, less liable to be attended with any difficulty 
by tluv retell ti oil of fragratmts in the bladder, or from impaction in the 
urethra ; detritus and fragments of some size are readily discharged 
through the largo and easily dilated urethra, facilitated also by the 
shorter and straightor course of the passage. 

TAthotomy is also more readily performed than in the male, and it 
may bo done in either of four ways. ^ 

The patient is placed under cliloroform, and tied up in the position 
as for the operation in males ; and a grooved staff is introdujbd into 
the urethra, which is hooked up perjiendicularly under the sjpiiphysis 
pubis. A common bistovry, lithotomy-forceps, and scoop are the only 
other instruments required. 

(1.) TJrctkraL lithotomy is nothing more than incision of the urethra^ 
carried up the passage, so as to divide also the neck of the bladder. 
Dilatation is then made sufficiently to allow of the completion of the 
operation by extraction. A straight staff having been introduced 
into the bladder, its groove is directed downwards and otPtwards 
towards the ramus of the ischium, and the urethra divided obliquely 
downwards with a probe-pointed bistoury. This incision often inter- 
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sects a small portion of the anterior wall of the vagina. Chelius 
recommends a vertical incision directly downwards, thus dividing also 
the corresponding wall of the vagina. A bilateral section of the 
urethra has also been performed. Liston notched the neck of the 
bladder on both sides towards each ramus of the pubes, and then 
dilated for a few minutes mitil the finger could pass into its cavity. 

The lateral operation, similar to that in the male, and practised 
originally by Frere Jaqnes, was revived by Dr. Buchanan, of Glasgow. 
A grooved staff, curved or straight, having been passed into the 
bladder, an incision is made on the inner side of the left nyrapha, from 
*a point about half an inch above the urinary meatus, and carried 
downwards and outwards, parallel with the rami of the pubis and 
ischium. By touches with the knife between the rami and vagina, 
which is drawn inwards and protected by tlic left forefifig(U% the staff 
is reached just in front of the nock of tjhe bladder; then, lodging the 
point of the knife in the groove, a slight urethral incision is made, 
inclining the blade downwards and outwards, and dividing the neck of 
the bladder. The opening can bo enlarged with ilie linger sufficiently 
to introd!tice the forceps and extract the stone. 

This operation has yielded successful results ; tlie wound healing 
rapidly, and the patient having the powt^r to retain her urine. Lateral 
lithotomy seems tc4 b(3 specially suitable in female childroi. 

(2.) Direct litlj^tomy might be performed, as suggested by Celsus. 
This method of “cutting on the gripe,” in women, eonsLsts in passing 
the fingers into the vagina, in order to press tiie stone forwards 
against the neck of the bladder, and then making a transverse incision 
directly on the stone between the urethra and symphysis pubis. Lis- 
franc endeavoured to revive this method in 1823 ; but it has justly 
fallen into disuse. 

(8.) consists simply in making an incision 

through the vagina into the bladder, and thence extracting the calculus. 
A curved staff is used so that its convexity shall appear in the anterior 
wall of the vagina, while the posterior wall is depressed with a blunt 
gorget or a speculum. In this method of operation the urethra is 
avoided, and afterwards a female catheter is introduced through this 
passage into the bladder, and the edges of the vagiYial incusion are 
brought together by suture, as originally suggested by M. Coste, and 
first practised by Dr. Marion Sims. Immediate closure of the incision 
was first adopted in this country by Mr. J. It. Lane. Vagino-vesical 
lithotomy is suitable for the extraction of large calculi, and in adults. 
Vidal has thus operated in thirty cases without any death, and Velpeau 
also testifies to the freedom from dangcjr. There is generally no 
haemorrhage, nor subsequent peritonitis; but vesico- vaginal fistula 
is a common rosult, unless the precaution be taken of closing the 
incision at the time of opora<tion. ^ 

Incontinence of urine is apt to follow all these operations of litho- 
tomy, although the last-named raetliod is leavSt liable to this result. 

(4.) uj ic^tbptpmy has been recommended in the female, 

as an occasional resource; when the stone is of very large size, or 
the pubic arch contracted, or perhaps both these complications are 
associated. 
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CHAPTER LXIL 

DISEASES OF THE BLADDER. 

The Blaflcler is subject to Diseases, not differing in their nature from 
those of other organs ; but which present modifications in their 
pathology and symptoms, and thence in their treatment. Thus, 
inflammation, known as Cystitis, acute and chronic, and various 
Morbid Growths or Tumours, may affect the bladder. But the Malfor- 
mations of this organ are peculiar ; and its Functional Conditions are 
special in their character ; si^h as frequent mict urition, retention of 
urine, incontinence or involuntary escape of urine, and engorgement 
with overflow of urine. These conditions may also be symptomatic 
of the diseases referred to, which involve structural alterations in the 
bladder. •• 

Cystitis — Acute. — Structural Conditimi. — The scat of inflammation 
affecting the bladder is primarily the mucous .membrane ; oc casion ally, 
iii^TOpsequence of the intensity or duration of the process, the sub- 
cellular tissue and the muscular or middle, coat may Becondarily 
become involved; but this inflammation never occurs in the middle 
and outer or peritoneal investment, independently of the mucous 
membrane. The portion of this membrane situated about the neck of 
the bladder, is most commonly and severely affected ; extending 
thence to the whole of the lining membrane. After death, the 
membrane is found in jected and reddened in specks and patches ; or it 
may have assumed a greenish slate colour, or a choco^late tint, when 
the inflammatory condition has been of some duration. Occasionally, 
lymph-effusion takes place on the sui'face of the mucous membrane ; 
forming shreds or patches of lymph, or oven a false membrane slightly 
adherent to the whole interior of the bladder. Ve^ rarely, this 
membrane has been known to cause retention of urine, nocessitatlrig 
puncti^.Te of the bladder; and I remember the late T)r. Robert Knox 
to have told me tliat, in Edinburgh, he had seen a membranous 
vesical cast of this kind drawn out of the bladder by supra-pubic 
puncture. In the female, it is sometimes thrown off entire. 

Sf/mptovifi . — The essential symptoms of acute cystitis are — severe 
pain and sense of aching weight in the togion of the bladder above 
the pubes, extending down the urethra into the perineum and down 
the thighs ; this pain is accompanied by a frequent, urgent, and soon 
intolerable desire to pass the urine, which is expelled at short intervals 
in small quantities, by fjipasmodic straining efforts. These symptoms 
are those of simple irritability of the bladder, in an extreme degree. 
But the contracted bladder, forming a small, round, and firm tumour 
is exceedingly painful on slight pressure over the pubes, or when 
touched or tilted with the finger through the rectum ; and the ch arac ter 
qf the urine also — high coloured and acid, mixed with mucus or pus, 
and perhaps tinged with blood — indicates an inflamed states of the 
vesical mucous membrane. The symptomatic inflammatory fever or 
constitutional disorder is often severe. 
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Cystitis usually comtinences suddenly and runs a rapid course ; or 
it may supervene on the chronic form of the disease. 

Gausefi , — Acute cystitis is commonly the copsequence of a n ^yx tensxoii 
of inflammation from adjacent parts ; most frequen^-4rom thc..urethral 
mu cous mem brane, hy gonon’hoeal inflammation extending backwards 
to the neck oT The TrTadder, in retrocedent gonorrlnna ; or more severe 
in flamm ation may have extended from the prostate, the rectum, or 
the^^^kidp^s. In juries comprise^blfiLXVS^ and pelv ic fr actures, oppm- 
tion s^ of lithotrity, prolonged catheterism, injections, and Ijtho- 
ton a^i in the female, proldiiged and instrumental labours ; also the 
mechanica] irritation of calculus ; the c hem ical action of cantharides 
and of sqine_ mineisii poisons, and strong 
diuretic^; or the action of the urin e itself, 
re taine d and decomposed, as in stricture 
and prostatic enlargement. The dise.asa 
arises also sometimes from goixt, or from 
exposure to cold. 

TarmLnations , — Resolution ; or the 
disease ftiay subside into the chronic 
form ; suppuration in the wall of the 
bladder (Fig. 893), leading to peritonitis, 
or between the bladder and I’ectum, fol- 
lowed by. ni'inary infiltration in the cel- 
lular tissue of the pelvis or of the peri- 
neum ; ulceration, or gangrene of the 
mucous membi’ane, in the woi'st cases. 

Treatment, — Remedial measures consist in derivation, diluents and 
alkalies to render the urine unirritating, and the influence of opium. 
Thus, perfect rest in the recumbent position will relieve the bladder of 
the whole weig^it of the upward column of blood ; and this dexdvative 
effect may be aided by leeches to the perineum, and warm fomenta- 
tions To The abdomen. Laxative aperients, such as castor oil, preceded 
by a ^ose of calomel at the beginning, will also derive from the 
bladder and keep the bowels free fi’om irritation. Diluent drinks, 
such“^'al barley-water, should he liberally allowed ; and the citrate or 
nitrate of potash largely diluted. Opium may bo * advantageously 
administered in the form of eneraata or suppositoiy, tlius to allay the 
distressing vesical irritability; while the continued influence of opium,* 
taken internally, tends to subdue pain and inflammation. Relladomia, 
hyoscyamus, and conium have also some reputed efficacy, whether as 
administered hy the mouth mr per rectum. 

If cystitis be the consequence of retrocedent gonorrhwa, the return of 
urethral djschai'ge should be solicited by warm fomemtations to the 
penis, or wrapping it in a poultice. When the urine is acid, and its 
sediment yellowish and not coherent, but purulent, Sir J3. Bi^odie 
recommends a pill of calomel two grains, witn half a grain of opium, 
to be taken twice or three times a day. When the urine is alkaline, 
and deposits a small quantity of brownish adhesive mucus, the same 
author advises the vinum colchici to be given in fifteen minum doses, 
thric,e daily for three or four successive days. 

Cystitis resulting from cantharides locally or internally absorbed, 
comes on usually within two to four hours after the dose ; the symptoms 
♦ Roy, Coll. Surg. Mus., 19d4B. (John Hilton.) 
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soon reacli their maximum of intensity, and subside in from six to 
twelve h6nrs. Bicarbonate of potash and full doses of hyoscyamus 
should be f^iven every half-hour for three or four hours, and perfect 
rest Enjoined. If a blister has boon the cause, it must be removed at 
once, and the surface thoroughly sponged free of every particle of 
cantharides. 

Chronic cystitis. — This form of the disease presents tw:o varieties : 
inflammation of the vesical mucous membrane, with very slightly in- 
creased secretion, or with an abundant secretion of muco-purulent 
matter. The one condition is smq^le chronic -cystitTs ;" fhe other is 
known as catarrh of the bladder, or cystorrhcSar in both'“VSTietie&, 
especially the catarrhal, the mucous membrane has become thickened, 
velvety, and' of a dark colour ; the vessels being injected or congested, 
and the muscular coat somewhat hypertrophied. 

Sytnptoim , — The same symptoms are exhibited in both states of 
cbronic inflammation; and modified only in degree from those of aciito 
inflammation. Bnt_chronic catarrh of bladder js .dlsMufiTj^ ished by 
the discharge of thick, tenacious, greyish mucp -pur uh)nt^ tho 

u^ine, in greater or less abundance, and w^biiid^flpzaji ually RubsiJe^«^ ^^TTh e 
bot tom of the vessel in which it is collected. Under the urine, it 
appears as a semi -transparent, whitish, tenacious jelly, something like 
parboiled white of egg; and on pouring off the uriMO, it hangs slightly 
adherent to the vessel, and then slides down suddenly in a lump ; or it 
can bo poured from the vessel in long coils, resembling macaroni. 
This mucous deposit maybe tinged with blood, or present white streaks 
of phosphate of lime. The jmne itself becomes brownish, ammoniacal, 
and^Jgotid. A typhoid fol>rilo condition accompanies this adyaiiecd 
state, of the disease ; tho pulse becoming extremely rapid and feeble, 
the tongue dry and brown, with great prostration and cerebral 
oppression. 

Gans'cs , — Acute cystitis may subside into the chronic or persistent 
form of inflammation. But chronic cystitis often arises independently, 
from any cause of long-continued irritation of the bladder ; — f rom 
calculi and other foreign bodies, or tumours in the bladder; or 
from the retention and decomposition of urine ; as in stricture of the 
urethra, or enlftrgement of the prostate, or in spinal paraiysTs ^ The 
latter diseaso'is not only a cause of retention — it also induces an inflam- 
matory state of the vesical mucous membrane by impaired innervation. 

Treatment. — The same plan of treatment is appropriate as in acute 
cystitis, only modified in degree. It comprises derivation from the 
bladder, correction of an irritant state oft* the urine, and* the Infl^^ 
of opium to allay pain and vesical irritability^ Counter- irritation may 
be employed by means of a mustard poultice or iodine-paint, appUed 
to the supra-pnhic region; or a blistering liquid of cahffiafidiiii^nn 
chloroform, to the perinpum, when the neck of the bladder, more par- 
ticularly, is affected. I rarely have recourse to any such derivative 
treatment. But the abundant discharge of mucus or muco-purulent 
matter and the alkaline state of the urine, wliich especially chai^acterizo 
chronic catarrhal inflammation of the bladder, render ce rtain sp^ial 
treatment necessary; to. arrest the secretion jrbiii" the mucou 
biiahe and to correct tho state of the urine. Paireira^brav^ acconcen- 
tratod decoction, uva ursi, or the infusion of bucha,~given with the 
mineral acid‘s7lM?e more or less efficacious; I much prefer tfie*" con- 
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centrated decoction of pareira with diluted nitro-niuriatic acid in ten 
or fifteen minim doses. The acid is more suitable when the urine is 
itself alkaline, than when it subsequently becomes so by admixture 
with alkaline mucus in the bladder. Benzoic acid also renders alkaline 


urine acid, and I ha ye fo unA^allioamd. useful seoretion 
of ro py m ucus. InjectTons are highly serviceable, when no acute symp- 
toms are "present. They may be sedative, as decoction of poppies, in 
quantities of not more than two ounces, and retaindtt for half a minute 
once a day ; or astringent injections, as diluted nitric acid, ten minims 
gradually increased to twenty in two ounces of water, and allowed to 
.remain for a few minutes. Sir JSl^J^mmpaon. jspeaks. highly of., the 
ac etate of le ad, beginning with one-sixth of a grain to the ounce of 
dijjljllpfl and next to this agent, the nitrate of silver,^ com- 

mencing with one grain to eight ounces of water, gradually increased 
up to one grain to the ounce of diluent. Caiholic acid, in the pro- 
portion, of only two or three drops to'^half a pint of water, as an 
inj ection^ is said to have a corrective influence on the urine, when 
foetid. • But^Ijprefer to remove the muco-piirulent secretion, as it 
collects from""fime to time, by simply washing out the bladder with 
hy means of the bladder-injecting syringe and largo 
doiihleRCurrent catheter ; throwing in the injection gently, and to not 
more than three or^foift* ounces, over the interior of the sensitive and 
irritable bladder, ^hen the free surface can be treated with a sedative 
or astringent solution, more effectually. By^ tho^ lUCMU 

wyth fnnma and a. g^nPirmia dmfc^ tO -SUpport the dimd - exhauatioU.,Df 

ch rpp 4 p c yst^ we niay succeed in arresting the progress of the 
di spsi^ft issue. In conjunction with this course of treatment, 

the yenAovul of .any cause in operation must obviously be a primary 
considfixatipiau Hence^ the treatment for 


stone or other foreign body in the blad- 
der, or perch anfie a tumour in this organ ; 
and the various causes of retention, — 
from stricture, enlarged prostate, or 
paralysis. 

Tumours of the Bladder. — These 
diseases comprise — (1) Fibrqi^s^growth, 
of a warty or of a polypoid character ; ^ 
(2) Villous „ or vascular growths; (3) 
Cancer; encep&aToid, soirihlis'^Bpifhelial, 
colloiff.^ 

l^i hroiis nroivih springs the mu- 

cous mem^ane an2!^ubmucou8^t^ and 
consists of their elemental structures. It 
cQmTnftnopfl in the form of a c ircumscrib ed 


Fm. 804 * 



atloh of tl 


resembling a warty growth, and sub- 
ges^ J)rotrudes,_^and assumes a (Fig. 894, ) 


* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 200S. Two spongy growths, slightly flocculent, from 
the muoous membrane of the bladder, near the orifices of the ureters. Their sub- 
stance consists of solid medullary cancer ; their surface only having a tufted, floc- 
culent character. The patient, for some years, suffered from pain in the perineum, 
anus, and sometimes in the glans penis; frequent straining desire to micturate* 
bloody ildne, mixed with mucus, or occasional discharge of pure blood. Calculous 
concretions were also passed, but no stone was ever detected on soimdin*’’ the 
bladder. (Hunterian.) 


ypL. n. 
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The sv mntoms are those arising from any cause of pain and irritation, 
with obstruction to micturition ; and there is also the prese nce of a 
foreigtCBody in the bladder, Sinrynlatin g stone,, carefj il^^ajadu^ to 
discoimiLthe situation and form of tha-grpwth may show distinctive 
characters. I^liosphatic deposit encrusting the gro w t h may , h 
still mislead as to its true nature; but ^e_ fixed^jjtp^i tiou, a n^ im- 
possibility of passing u "" 

Fig. 895. *sound around the tu- ^ 



mour, free of the blad- 
dcTj^ will aid the Question 
of diagnosis. Yet, the 
resemblance to an en- 
ctjiited calculus is even 
then, I am sure, suffi- 
ciently perplexing to 
perhaps bilffle the most 
careful exploration. 

This species of growth 
is most common in chil- 
dren audj^oung persons. 
The absence of blood in 
tlifi .urine, or in^ any 
notable quantity, distiii- 



guislies worty or pohmoid.^owti^ bo th Jhe 
remaining species — vnlous^owth and can cer, 

The treat ment 'iH palliative, toT ^T^ p ain and 
vesical irritabnity, with Hie’^use of a catheter. when 


necessfi'^y* Polypus of the bladder has been re- 


moved by Aveling’s polyptrite (Pig. 895), ligature, 
or the knife. In one case, Civiale succeeded with 


a lithotrite; in another, Warner with a ligature, 
after dilating the urethra in a female, the tumour 
being the size of an egg ; and in fiftee n cases eo U 
lected by Dr. Seiiftlebeii, ligature or the kuifojyas 
used, but in alh . except one instance, with faiiil 
results. He,^therfiforc» su ggests supra-pubic cy s- 
totomv for the removal of vesic al nnlvmis - 

\ .growth springs also from the mucous 

and submucous tisSJULCS^'aud con sists of cn]ln1ar3 e, 
inc uts and large l oope d capillaries. It presen ts in 
the form of inn umerqBle^ fin e villous processes o r 
tnft^ which branch off froirT the base in every 
direc^tion. (Pig. 896.) Ploating in water, this 


* Roy. Ooli. Surg. Mus., 2005. Two vascular, tufted, shreddy, and flocculeiit 
growths, springing from the mucous membrane of the bladder, near the orifice of 
the right ureter ; and a smaller one from the membrane, an inch above the prostate 
gland. The larger growths are of a spheroidal form, about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and attached by narrow bases ; the branching filaments of which 
they are chiefiy composed, and which had a bright-red colour, float freely within 
the cavity of the bladder. Tlie patient, a man aged sixty-five, bad lead palsy for 
sixteen years. About five months before death, he was troubled with a constant 
desire to pass water, micturating every half-hour, and discharging apparently fluid 
blood. This attack continued for a month; and about a fortnight before he <Hed, the 
i^ymptoms returned, and proved fatal from exhaustion and increased paralytic 
symptoms. (Sir E. Home.) 
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growth appears as a soft, flocculent body, about the size of a large 
marble when fully developed. Several such tumours may coexist, 
giving to the interior of the bladder a studded, villous appearance. The 
structural identity of the villi with those of the chorion in a healthy 
state is remarkable. 

The symptoms are not peculiar, either with regard to obstruction or 
the presence of a foreign body in the bladder. B ut the pain an d 
ve sical irritabili ty are nn nob ag gravated : and the abiind an^ oH^reour- 
rin g drain ing hcemoodiago, Qr.,6Zc^ wrme, .distinguishes thia species 

polypus. Shre ds of th e tumpjir are also apt to appear 
in^hg^urme, whic h exami ned by the will confirm tlie 

diagnosis. 

The trp.atmpnt ia palliativOy as for .^iQlypus. Astringent lajpctions 
may jperbaps be used, as weak solutions of acetate of lead or nitrate 
of silver ; and astringents taken internally, as gallic acid, may prove 
serviceable in arresting the tendency tolnemorrhage. Tonics, especially 
iron and quinine, with a nutritious diet, will be requisite to support 
ttte patient under the exhaustion resulting from long-(;ontinued pain, 
irritability of the bladder, and luemorrhage. The introduction of any 
instrument must bo avoided as much as possible ; sounding is less 
effective in the diagnosis of a growth so soft and flocfuilent ; cathe- 
terism aggravates the*pain and irritation, and may provoke bleeding ; 
while the removaj of a villous growth would be equally hazardous and 
ineffectual. 

Ca ncer of the bladder i a more c o mmo n than the last-named species 
of growth. It may b p primary, com- 
mencing in the bladder ; or secondary, Fia. R97.* 

ext ending from the prostate, the. rectum, 
ordJi e^ ut erus. The species is most fre- 
quently GncepJholfyid (Fig. 897), an d usu - 
Rlly spjKhcn^Qriginating in the bladder, 
alway s of this kind _.when>spreading from J 
th e prosta te ; sc i{rrh ns^ wheg spreading 
froim the rect um or the uterus, or epithe- 
lial cancer from the latter organ. Col- 
loid is more rare ; but in post-mortem 
examination I have met with this species 
of cancer occupying the whole interior 
of the bladder, as a semi-ti’ansparent, 
greenish-yellow, trembling mass of jelly ; 
as if the organ were fully defended with 
urine. Similar colloid deposits were found in the uterus and rectum, 
and in most of the abdominal viscera. 

Symptoms. — The. pain of cancer in the bladder Js very severe, bub 
scarcely ever lancinating; and is referred to the lower part of the belly, 
to^,#ie IpinSy-Jiips, thighs^ and per ineum. * Vestal irritability 4^ so 
active^ that the urin.e i& ejected every few minutes; and when ulcera- 

* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 2003. A medullary cancer, of spheroidal shape, occupy- 
ing nearly the whole cavity of the bladder, between four and five inches in diameter; 
the surface is lobulated and slightly fissured. The muscular coat of the bladder is 
thickei)pd, but the portion of mucous membrane not covered by the growth 
appeared healthy. From an old man ; with signs of the tumour, of long duration. 
The deep inguinal glands ’’ presented a very hard tumour, some weeks before 
death. (L. Foakes.) 
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tion of the mucous membrane ensues, it is 

agony. The semen also may bo emitted, and the contents of the bowel 
evacuated, or the bowel itself protruded, during the writhing effort to 
strain off the last few drops of urine. Prc^fuse, gushing Jimmorrhage, 
or bloody urine and of an alkaline, fcetid, purulent character; with 
perhaps the appearance of cancer-cells in th e urin e : are tolerably dis- 
tinctive of cancer-growth in the bladder. Examination with the finger, 
per rectum, may discover a. tumour in, or inyqlymg, the base of the 
Ijladder. But the presence of a solid tumour i n the situ ati o n of thi s 
organ at the lower part of the abdomen, is characteristic of cancer ; 
excepting when a non-malignant growth has attained to such size as to 
occupy the bladder, — a rare event. Then the diagnosis will tui*n on 
the ge;neral severity of the bladder-symptoms, aided, perhaps, by the 
appearance of the cancerous structural elements in the urine. But it 
may be difficult to distinguish cancer-cells from rudimentary forms of 
vesical epithelium, unless a mass of infiltrated papillae be discharged. 
A ge and sex Jielp to guide the diagnosis. Thus, scin'hus most fre- 
quently- occurs in men, and between forty-five and sixty years oT a^fe. 
Constitutional symptoms, with glandular enlargements in jthe iliac 
regions, may supervene in an advanced stage oF the disease; but flie 
peculiar cancerous cachexia is oven then not well marked. The patient’s 
general health and aspect is that of a person wdrn down simply from 
pain, sleeplessness, and loss of blood. Calculus sometimes coexists with 
cancer, especially encephaloid ; and the firesence of a stone may bo 
detected by sounding, which at the same time discovers a tumour ; if 
the mass bleeds readily in gently exploring with the instrument, it will 
probably be encephaloid. 

Treatment , — Palliative measures only have any effect ; comprising 
opiates, adrainisten^d internally and sometimes by injection, tonics, and 
supporting diet. The disease is invariably fatal. 

TuuERCTii!: of the bladder is a very rare affection ; probably never 
occurring unassociated with tubercular deposit in other parts of the 
body, and of the urinary system especially ; the kidneys and prostate, 
in particular, being similarly affected. In women, it has been known 
to Imve followed primary disease in the uterus. 

are not peculiar, and the diagnosis is chiefly negative. 
Great pain, and extreme irritability of the bladder ; with the absence 
of obstruction to micturition, and of a calculus or other foreign body, 
of hajmorrhago in any quantity, and of any perceptible tumour; to- 
gether with the presence of tuberculosis, and progressive emaciation. 
These circumstances, taken in conjunctipn with the patient’s age, 
usually early or middle adult life, will indicate the nature of this 
disease. 

The interior of the bladder presents different appearances, accord- 
ing to the stage of the disease. Tubercular deposit may be found, in 
the form of small granulations, seated in the mucous coat *of the 
bladder, and more often at the base or neck of the organ. These points 
may have coalesced, but they continue in a chronic state for a torfg 
period. In an advanced stage, the tubercular matter softens, and the 
mucous membrane gives way, forming an ulcer of variable size, but 
having a ragged undermined margin, infiltrated with deposit. Tuber- 
cular matter is now discharged in the urine, which can be recognized 
with the eye, or detected with the aid of the microscope; thus at 
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length declaring the nature of the disease. Ultimately, the extent of 
ulceration may be such as to destroy nearly the whole of the mucous 
membrane ; and then a very large, ragged ulcer is found after death. 

Treatment must have reference to the constitutional disease — tuber- 
culosis, and the remedies for chronic cystitis. 

— Blood in the urine, or simply bloody urine, is a 
sijmptom only of disease in some part of the urinary organs. Varying 
in quantity, from a small proportion discoverable only by the micro- 
scope, to an amount constituting the greater portion of the fluid passed, 
the admixture of blood and urine may be estimated by corresponding 
differences in the colour of the urine. When blood is present in small 
quantity, the urine has a brownish or smoky tint ; and deposits a 
reddish-brown sediment on standing. In large quantity, the urinb has 
a dark-brown, muddy colour, like chocolate ; and deposits a red sedi- 
ment, adhering to the bottom of the vessed. Intermediate tints are met 
with, according to the admixture of blood. Heat coagulates the blood 
into a brownish-grey deposit, leaving a clear fluid above ; and micro- 
scopic examination exhibits the chai*actoristic red blood-discs. Thesp 
tests, esj>dfcially the latter, will show the ]>rcsonce of blood in the urine, 
and thus distinguish haematuria from simply dark i*eddish-coIoured 
urine, due to other canines — bile, rhubarb, and other colouring matters, 
or to mere concentration of the urinary secretion. 

The source of tlfe blood in hoornaturia, and thenco the seat of the 


disease, may be any one or more of the following parts: — (1) tho 
kidney; (2) the pelvis of the kidney ; (»5) the ureter; (4) tho bladder; 
(5) the prostate ; (b) the urethra. 

Cateses . — and..QhrQuic; in jpry ^ as 
blo ws, strains , etc. ; calc ulus in any pa rt of. the , urinary ..tract — the 
kidney, ureter, bladder, prostate, or urethra ; viole^ uit diur etics, as tur- 
penti ne or c iinUinrid^^s : cy>»titis^.QCCaaiQijally ; villouaj^mour of tlio 
bljylder ; the llJgnjPXrhagiQ^^^ cerfcain blood-diseases, as^ fever 

or purpuratA ^^tldctureol the urethra; uretjiraTcha^^ ; local 

appliC Q;£Top of mecha^ and chemical ageuts. • 

The diagnosis of the source of blood in the urine is the same as of 


these causative conditions. But the general ground of distinction is 
this : — wbej^ is_ the urine w ill bo uniformly, fliixed 

witb t^ft ]>kiQd ; "wKen ^it is v esical or .pruatatic, the firs t; pori ipq 
ur ine that pas ses^ or. that is drawn oBF by the catheter, will bo pale and 
les s djloody jha n the last, and at tbe termination of the stream, purp 
bl ood only may es capa; wh e g procee din g from tlio urethra, the blo<^d 
m^ be mixed, bat more ofteff unmixed, with urine, nassed also in tho 


m ay be mixo d, but mor e often nnmixed. with urine^passed also in tho 
form!5ESwm4ifce olataQr casts oi the^imdiiu^al independently 

of micturitio n. 

Tre afi^nt must, alwaya have, reference, to the cause of hcematiiria — 
the blood cmanates. The general remedial m^ a- 
suraa— are rest, the recu mbent position , and a striuKont s. G rail ic acid 
in ymrticular^ sulphuric acid, acetate, of J gad combine d with o pium, or 
Ruspinl’s sty pti^may severally be administeredTntofnally* In vesical 
hasmorrhage, oil of turpentine is specially efficacious ; in doses of from 
ten to fifteen drops, suspended in mucilage. Col d mav be applied 
the h y pff| ^strinTn , perineum, o r jvithin the rectum b y injection. I am 
in favour of icQrCold water enemata. 'The management of the blood 
ijollccted in- the bladder has^ven rise to a diversity of opinion. It ia 
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recommended that the coagalum should be broken up and withdrawn, 
by the introduction of a full-sized catheter to which a syringe is then 
applied, the blood being thus gradually extracted by suction ; or the 
bladder can be washed out by means of a large-eyed double-current 
catheter (Pig. as in a case which I attended with Dr. Crisp, 

where I tlius removed broken-down clot, with some ammoniacal urine, 

to the amount of a quart. Generally, 
Fig. 898. this disturbance of the clot would 

seem to be unnecessary and px'eju- 
dicial. Its removal is apt to reopen 
the vessels and renew the haemor- 
rhage, while the solvent action of the 
urine will most safely and effectually 
bring away the blood. Opium may 
succeed in controlling the urgent de- 
sire to micturate ; and when abso- 
lutely necessary to relieve retemtion 
of urine, surgical interference can be 
resorted to. 

Malformations. — Congenital aber- 
rations of development in regard to 
the Jlladder are not commonly met 
with; the misery *any such condition 
entails necessarily precluding the un- 
happy individual from society. Pro- 
bably, however, such cases are more 
numerous than was formerly sup- 
posed ; as, since surgical attention 
has been directed to their relief, per- 
sons thus afflicted present themselves 
more frequently at Hospitals and in 
private practice. 

Malformations of the bladder are 
of three kinds : — (1) absence of the 
organ, with certain abnormal devia- 
tions of the ureters ; (a) their direct 
communication with the urethra, (6) 
with the rectum, (c) with the vagina ; 
(2) coexistence of two or more blad- 
ders; extroversion of the bladder, 
with corresponding deficiency of the 
anterior wall of the abdomen, ex- 
posing the posterior wall of the organ 
as a prominent projection. 

® ^ bladd er de- 

mands more particular notice, this 
malformation being susceptible of relief. 

With ..aK^ence of the abdominal wall over thfi tJadder^ ^^ 
symphjsis is sometimes absent alsQ. The posterior walL a^lEiaie"^ 
the" organ are then pushed forward by the abdominal visc era, and f orm, 
a prominence ; the mucous membrane having a red, vascular^^appear- 
ance, and showing the orifices of the two ureters, whence the urine 
trickling down, i>erpctually moistens the surface. From beneath the 
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lower margin, a short imperfect penis depends, which is flattened, as if 
cleft in the middle line into the urethra. At the root of the penis, a 
rudimentary prostate exists, the ducts opening into the angle between 
the bladder and pubes. A pouch of integument below represents the 
scrotum, and contains the testes, with usually some hernial protrusion 
of the bowels beneath the extroverted bladder. Both sexes are liable 
to this malformation, but it occurs more commonly, in the male. In 
the female, the generative function is not necessarily wanting. But, in 
both sexes, the extroverted mucous membrane is very sensitive and 
readily bleeds ; while the continual distillation of urine, producing 
"excoriation of the parts beneath, and pervading the patient with a con- 
stant odour of stale and decomposing urine, renders his life a misery to 
himself and intolerable to others alx>ut him. • 

Treatment. — Mechanical contrivances have been made with the 
view of forming an artificial abdominal wall over the bladder to catch 
the urine as it flows ; thus preventing excoriation and the urinous 
odour. . An india-rubber bag may be fastened over the bladder for 
this purpose ; but great nicety of fit and capability of ad justment to 
the various positions of the body are requisite elements in any such 
contrivance. 

Tldj^stic typeraUonsi h%ve also been devised with the view of restoring 
the deficient 'abdominal wall, and thus closing in, or as it were com- 
pleting, the bladdef*. An ingenious operation of this kind was origin- 
ally performed by M. Adolphe Rudiard, iii October, 1853 ; it was 
founded upon one performed by M. N chiton for a lesser degree of 
deformity — simple epispadias — in the early part of 1852. Subsequently, 
in 1859. Pancoast, of Philadelphia, introcliKJod the use of two reversed 
flaps, taken from the sides of tlie bladder, and turned with the skin 
surface towards the bladder. In the same year. Dr. Daniel Ayi’es, 
of New York,# operated in two cases on the same principle ; and 
the skin at the margin of tho exposed bladder was dissected up 
and brought together by sutures over the raw surrace of the re- 
flected flap. Into this country, Mr. Timothy Holmes was the first to 
introduce an important modification of the operation, — reversed and 
superimposed flaps taken from the fjrolns^ at the sides of the bladder ; 
whereby a better supply of nourishment is provided, from tho ♦ociir- 
rent branches of the common femoral artery, for primary union to take 
place. Mr. John Wood has completed the operation, in all its details, 
and has been the most successful operator. 

The operation now consists of two stages : the first, to effect the 
closure of the upper part of fhe bladder; the 'socorid, after an interval . 
of abbut a month, to close in tKe lower part, and to form a prepuce and 
complete the urethra. Closure of the bladder is accomplished by 
refleofcmjgTwb* triangular flaps of skin, one on each side of the exposed 
bladder, with Their bases downwards, and attached to the skin of tho 
groin at Poupart’s ligament. The apex of each flap meets the other at 
the medlah line above the extroverted bladder, so that the raw surfaces 
exposed by lifting them are continuous at that point. The inner edges 
of the flaps are made close up to the bladder, and are brought together 
in the median line, and united by interrupted wire sutures. The penis 
may thto be fastened* down to the scrotum by a silver wire suture 
passed through the freenum, to allow a free escape of the urine. The 
^•ngles of the groin and umbilical incisions are then to he united by 
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wire sutures. Completion of tfee^rethi^ StUd 

according to Wood’s operatToE^ — “ con sists in raising tlie who le 
front of the scrotum, together with, the skin JJpyering th^l^ 
the pe^nis — going deep enough to include -the muscular layer of the 
darto8—BO that these tissues form a sort of "bridge of skin connected 
with the groin on both sides. This is then lifted over the pedis, which 
the great extensibility of the parts permits easily to be done, and 
placed upon a bed or raw surface, prepared for its lodgment by 
turning down a collar or flap from the arched border of the bladder- 
covering above, and from the sides of the urethra and penis below, 
as far forward as the glans. A continuous thin wire suture holds the 
deeper or reversed flaps together, and a single line of interrupted 
sutures connects the transplanted scrotal structures to the border* of 
the bladder-covering. The gap in the scrotal wall is afterwards 
easily closed in over the testicles by the great extensibility of the 
hinder part of the bag, which is left intact ; the margins of the wound 
being brought together vertically by thickish wire sutures that will 
not easily cut out.” 

As to the dijJicnltiGS of these plastic operations, Mr. Wood finds 
that in the first stage, or closure of the bladder, the chief difficulty 
arises from the hernia-like protrusion of the hinder wall of the exposed 
bladder by the action of the abdominal walls upon the contained 
viscera. In the second stage — that of forming the new prepuce and 
completing the urethra — the chief difficulty arises from the occurrence 
of erections in the imj)erfect penis, excited perhaps by irritation of 
the sutures ; thus displacing the united parts, or rupturing the newly 
formed adhesions, before sufficiently firm to resist tension. 

Affer-ireahiteni, — The former difficulty referred to, is best obviated 
by position of the patient, after operation ; a sitting posture, with the 
knees drawn up, tied together, and placed over a high bolster. This 
relaxes the abdominal and pelvic muscles connected with Poupart’s 
ligament completely, and also allows the urine tp drain off by gravi- 
tation from the raw and adhering surfaces. lOrections are most effec- 
tually controlled by continued cold appUcxitims^ as by irrigation or ice- 
bags. 

li&snlts of Operation . — Richard’s case was unsuccessful, death 
ensuing, in nine days, from peritonitis. Ayres’s two cases were both 
successful. So also was another by Mr. Michel, 1868 ; that of a male 
^child, fourteen months old. But Mr. Wood records eight cases of 
operation (“Med.-Chir. Trans.,” 1869), in none, of which was there 
the slightest approach to peritonitis ; and h,ll recovered, except the first 
case, which terminated fatally, death however not resulting from the 
operation. The success of operation, in curing or relieving the mal- 
formation, has been variable ; sometimes a perfect result, sometimes a 
complete failure, sometimes a greatly improved condition. 

Functional Morbid Conditions. — The bladder is subject to 
functional morbid conditions, which may, or may not, involve struc- 
tural alterations in the organ. 

These conditions of function comprise : — (1) Irritability of the 
bladder, with frequent micturition ; (2) spasmodic action ; (8) neu- 
ralgia; (4) pamlysis; (5) atony; (6) incontinence or invdiuntary 
escape of urine ; (7) engorgement of the bladder, and overflow of 
urine ; (8) retention of urine. 
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The anatomical construction of the bladder has important relations 
to these various functional conditions of this organ. A recapitulatiqn 
of its structure (p. 599) will tend to elucidate their*pathologj. 

The urinary bladder is essentially a hollow expansion of mucous 
membrane, continuous witli that of the ureters above and the urethra 
below ; the function of this membranous bag being simply to receive 
and retain the urine, as secreted by the kidneys and conveyed by the 
ureters, until convenience may permit of its discharge through the 
urethral passage of exit, from time to time. Accordingly, the external 
aspect of this receptacle is closely surrounded with bands of muscular 
fibres — the unstripcd variety — disposed, amid cellular tissue, in figure- 
of-eight spiral loops, running vertically, obliquely, and horizontally. 
These muscular bands are plentifully supplied with blood-vessels — the 
superior and inferior vesical arteries — with also some branches of the 
uterine arteries in the female — both of which are divisions of the 
internal iliac artery ; they inosculate and issue in large plexuses of 
veins* The latter are situated chiefly at the neck, sides, and base of 
the bladder, and terminate in the internal iliac veins. Lymphatics 
accompany the veins in their course. Nerves arc supplied, partly 
from the sacral ph*xus, itself derived from tlie spinal cord, and these 
nerves are also distri^)uted on the base and neck of the bladder ; but 
a large supply coming from the hypogastric plexus of the great 
sympathetic is dilfetributed on the upper surface and remaining portion 
of the bladder, not supplied by the sacral plexus of nerves. The 
muscular bands, blood-vessels, lymphatics, nerves, and cellular tissue 
together form a second layer or coat, superimposed on the “ mucous 
coat,’’ in which the vessels and nerves ramify and terminate; while 
externally, this “muscular coat” is partially invested by a reflection 
of the peritoneum, forming the “ peritoneal coat.” 

Irritabili^t of the Bladder. — This functional condition is de- 
noted by frequent mictaritioUy of a more or less painfully urgent 
character. 

The healthy irritability or contractility of the bladder is the vital 
property of the muscular hands^ in its middle coat. Stimulated by the 
urine accumulated in the bladder, they contract both vertically and 
transversely, and by their combined action — aided by the voluntary 
action of the abdominal muscular pariotes compressing the viscera 
downwards on the bladder — the contents of the organ are expelled, as 
occasion may require. The pathological condition of undue or in- 
creased irritability is, therefore, immediately referable to the muscular 
or middle coat of the blfldder; but the painfully urgent desire to 
evacuate its contents arises from a similar exalted sensibility of one or 
other systems of nerves^ or may be referable to both. 

Irritability of the bladder — thus a musculo-nervous functional con- 
dition of this organ — is itself a symptom ordy ; yet it is one which has 
a wide-spread etiology, comprising both local and constitutional causes; 
the latter relating chiefly to morbid states of the blood, or of tho 
nervous system, and connected frequently with various hygienic and 
social habits of life. Vesical irritability is, therefore, not merely a 
symptom which may be selected for the convenience of associating 
muclf valuable clinical experience pertaining to diseases, different in 
themselves ; but, as a symptom, it may have also a valuable etiological 
significance, by leading to the discovery of latent disease in operation, 
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ia perchance some distant and previonsly nnsuspected organ or part of 
the body; while the continued influence of any such disease^ and 
thence its prognosts^ may perhaps be determined hy the persistence of 
the vesical irritability. Consequently, rational curative treatment can 
be brought to bear upon the disease, which has been thus indicated 
and estimated. ‘ 

Causes. — The bladder has its nervous and vascular relations to sur- 
rounding organs, and to organs distant in the body — both in health and 
disease. This twofold relation to other organs, through the medium 
of the nervous and vascular systems, is the key to the etiology of 
irritability of the bladder. But the organ itself may be the seat of 
irritation, in disease of the bladder; or its contents may be the source 
of direct irritation, as by the presence of stone, blood, or morbid con- 
ditions of urine. 

All the causative conditiong of vesical irritability are conveniently 
arranged under two general heads : — 

Local causes. — Diseases of surrounding organs which cluster abound 
the bladder, may severally operate as causes of its irritability. The 
majority of these diseases afi’ect the bladder through either its ^lervous 
or vascular relations with the organ diseased. But some apparently 
act mechanically^ in reducing the capacity of the bjadder as a receptacle 
for urine ; by pressure from a tumour of the rectum or uterus, or by 
displacement of the latter organ. Diseases of the bladder itself may 
sometimes act mechanically in like manner ; by hypertrophy or thick- 
ening of the wall of this organ, or by chronic enlargement of the 
prostate. In either way, the capacity of the bladder being diminished, 
while the quantity of urine secreted and conveyed into it continues 
undiminished, or is perchance increased, a more frequent discharge of 
urine is necessitated — a more frequent micturition,, and thus the 
phenomenon of vesical irritability will be established. , Other organic 
diseases of the bladder, as cancer, may operate in part mechanically ; 
but more especially, by inducing an exalted state of the vital property 
of irriiahiliiy or contractility in the muscular coat of the bladder. 
Cystitis, in the acute stage of inflammation, being unattended by any 
notable thickening of the bladder, would seem to have a similar 
influena 3 . So also morbid contents of the bladder ; as various con- 
ditions of the urine, the presence of blood or of a stone. 

The various local diseases which operate as causes of vesical irrita- 
bility may bo enumerated in connection with the organs themselves, as 
follow: — (1.) Habitual constipation and Diseases of the Rectum; 
principally — heemorrhoids, fissured anus, ii^flammation of the rectum, 
stricture, cancer, abscess about the rectum, and fistula in ano. (2.) 
Displacements and Diseases of the Uterus and Vagina ; chiefly — pro- 
lapsus uteri or vaginse, acute inflammation of the uterus, cancer, 
fibrous tumour. (3.) Stijlcture of the Urethra, organic, spasmodic, 
inflammatory, also phimosis. (4.) Diseases of the Prostate gland; 
chiefly — chronic enlargement, inflammation, cancer, and other tu- 
mours. (5.) Diseases of the Bladder; chiefly — hypertrophy, cystitis 
(acute and chronic), cancer, stone, haemorrhage, hernia. Morbid con- 
ditions of the Urine, with Urinary Deposits, rank as local causes of 
irritability by their direct operation on the interior of the bladdery but, 
to pertaining to Urinary Pathology, they are included under the second 
general heading. 
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CoTistitutioncbl causes. — This great class of causes embraces — (1) 
morbid conditions of the blood, (2) those of the nervous system. 

Morbid conditions of the Mood result from perversions of tho 
blood-forming processes ; (a) by maUassimilation, primarily in the 
process of digestion, or secondarily in that of nutrition ; (&) by mal- 
excretiom, through the kidneys, skin, or liver. Diseases of the organt^ 
severally concerned in these processes, gives rise to the consequent 
blood-conditions; and they^ in their turn, are manifested by corri*- 
sponding states of the urine and urinary deposits ; the whole consti- 
tuting Urinary Pathology. In relation to irritability of the bladder, 
* the organic conditions are remote causes ; the urinary conditions are 
direct or immediate causes; while the blood- vascular system is the 
medium of communication. The chief of the' causative urinary con- 
ditions are — lithic acid and lithates, oxalates, and phosphates. 

Morbid conditions of the Nervous 8j/stem comprise diseases of the 
Nervous centres — brain, and spinal corcf; and of the ganglionic centres 
of thq sympathetic nervous system. Diseases of these central organs^ 
and of organs generally, being sevei*ally connected through the nervous 
sy8tem,*fchey may thence become causes of vesical irritability. 

It thus appears that diseases of organs distmd from the urinary 
bladder in the body ^re brought to bear upon this organ, through tho 
agency of the nervous and vascular systems; just as local diseases 
generally operate* in like manner, upon it. Hence the wide-spread 
etiology of irritability of the bladder. 

Treatment, — Remedial measures must of course have reference to 
any cause or causes in operation. The treatment of local causes will 
be found in the various sections of this work, as pertaining to Diseases 
of the Rectum, etc. ; and the treatment of constitutional causes, both 
from a remedial and preventive point of view, is a large and special 
subject, which is considered, as relating to Urinary Diseases, and 
Deposits, at p. 646 of this volume. 

Spasm op the Bladdkr. — T his afFection is said to be an involun- 
tary, uncontrollable, and exceedingly painful contraction of the 
bladder, occurring from time .to time ; the cause usually being in- 
flammation, stone, morbid growth, etc. Spasm, like irritability, is a 
symptom only, of which disease is the cause. I am disposed tg regard 
both these symptoms as the same, but as difFering in their degree of 
intensity; spasm representing excessive irritability, and an acutely 
painful urgency of micturition. 

The treatment of this affection is that of cystitis, and the removal 
of any foreign body from i#ie bladder. 

Neuralgia. — E xcessive sensibility of the neck of the bladder is an 
occasional affection ; unaccompanied with any apparent disease dis- 
coverable during life or after death. This painful affection seems to 
arise more often from constitutional causes, resulting in a generally 
depressed state of the nervous system, and of the circulation ; espe- 
cially from chronic rheumatism, and the aniemia consequent on mala- 
rions poisoning. But vesical neuralgia may also proceed from rectal 
constipation, the irritation of sexual excesses, habitual masturbation, 
or other local causes. A correct diagnosis is very important, lest 
perchance stone in the bladder or some disease of the organ be mis- 
taken for neuralgia ; or tho worse error bo committed, of attributing 
a merely neuralgic affection to some such organic cause. 
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Treatment must be conducted on ordinary principles ; the removal 
of any causative condition referred to, and the administration of^ 
anodynes, or their topical influence by suppositories, with tonics, a 
well-regulated diet and state of the bowels, change of air, and other 
hygienic resources. One of the worst cases I ever had, was in an old, 
enfeebled debauchee, subject to rheumatic attacks, and whose* rectum 
was often loaded with the feculent matter of hard, undigested food. 
He became much relieved by removing this source of irritation. 

Paualysis of the Bladder. — This condition of the bladder signifies 
a loss or iriipairmont of the contractile power of its muscular fibres, by 
failure of tlie nervous supply to this organ. 

The paralysis may be partial or complete, and the usual cause is 
some losion of the cerebral or spinal nervous centres. Thus, it occurs 
in connection with injury to the brain or spine ; or from disease, as 
apoplexy, softening, or other structurally destructive disease. Some- 
times the paralysis seems to be dependent on functional conditions, — as 
in hysteria ; spinal debility induced by sexual excesses ; reflex action 
from some adjacent source of irritation, as hemorrhoids and after 
operations for their removal ; tlie shock of injury ; the rfesult of 
fever; and the influence of certain medicinal agents, as belladonna, 
byoscyamuB. ^ 

These two classes of causative conditions have each an important 
characteristic. fityicMonal causes of paralysis of ’the bladder pro- 

duce only a temporary effect ; and the structural causes generally 
involve other parts — they are not restricted in their action to local 
paralysis of the bladder alone. Such limited paralysis of the whole 
organ, producing retention of urine, or of its neck only, producing in- 
continence, is extremely rare ; it is usually not a paralytic condition, 
but simply atony from over-distoiision. 

Treahneni , — Palliative measures consists in emptying the bladder 
from time to time, and in the treatment of chronic cystitis consequent 
on the paralysis and r(?tontion of urine. The urine must be drawn off, 
two or three times a day, by means of a full-sized catheter. It should 
be used gently, the bladder having lost its sensibility to pain when 
injury is inflicted, and the urethra being often in a lax state. The 
stream urine drawn off will be small, or oven dribbling, owing to 
the bladder having lost its contractile power ; propulsion* depending 
on the action of the abdominal muscles alone, when not involved in the 
j)nralysis. Chronic cystitis should be trcjitod principally by local means ; 
injections of tepid w’ater to wash out the bladder, followed by weak 
astringent injection. Curative measures cmust be directed to the 
restoration of innervation — the supply of nervous influence. 

In chronic cases, not traumatic, strychnia, iron, arsenic, cantharides, 
and ergot of rye, may prove beneficial; while, of local agents, blister- 
ing, cold douches, and elecjiricity are the most promising. 

Atony, from oyer-distension. — It is highly important to observe 
the distinction between this condition of the bladder and paralysis. 
Unlike the latter condition, atony always arises from some organic ob- 
struction — stricture or enlarged prostate, mechanically impeding the 
evacuation of urine, or from long-continued retention ; thus overcoming 

« the contractile power of the bladder, instead of arising from any failure 
this power. The resistance offered to the passage of urine, or by 
accumulation, is simply greater than the expelling force. Hence, a 
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portion remains behind after each act of micturition, and this residual 
urine having amounted to twenty or even thirty ounces in quantity, it 
begins to expand the neck of the bladder ; 
leakage takes place, when strong expul- 
sive force is exercised, or by relaxation 
of the sphincter during sleep. But the 
resistance prevails, and the contractile 
power is gradually more and more over- 
come by continued distension of the blad- 
der ; until the muscular fibres are over- 
•stretched, and the cavity of the organ 
becomes proportionately enlarged. The 
bladder is in a perniancatly atonic and 
enlarged condition. (Fig. 8l)ib) 

Treatment . — Curative measures wilh 
consist in the removal of any cause of 
obstruction to the free passage of urine, 
and the prevention of its accumulation 
in the Madder. The urine should he 
regularly drawn off once or twice a day, 
in order to enabhi the ^inscular fibres to 
recover their normal condition of con- 
traction and tone. • A small, slow stream of nrine will be procured, the 
contractile power of the bladder being overcome by distemsion. By 
this mechanical relief, a more or less completely successful result mny 
be produced. At the same time, the tone may then be reinforced by 
medicinal treatment; chiefly, by the stimulants of nervous action, 
general and local, em])loyed in paralysis. Injections of cold water 
into the bladder have a direct and marked beneficial effect. 

Certain mo^iJicatiouH of the function of mictarUioa remain to be 
noticed. 

Inoontinkncr of UiiiNE, — An involuntary escape of urine differs 
from frequent micturition, which is of a voluntary, although painfully 
urgent, character. 

Incontinence may occur under two opposite conditions. In children.^ 
studL only d uring sleep, when the voluntary power of retention m tem- 
porarily suspended, the bladder then emptying itself; in adulU of all 
ages, from retention amounting to ()ver-dlsfe)i>iam, a certain quantity of 
the urine then running off and leaving a quantity still' retained, — an 
event which may happen during sleep or waking. An involuntary 
escape of urine, in the adult, fbl ways indicates a d is tended^ not an empty, 
statj^qf the. bladder. 

of incontinence differ accordingly. In childhood and 
youth, it generally arises from debility, or intestinal irrltatidri ; some- 
tunes^rbm ttie evil habit of masturbation, or aji acid state of the urine. 
IiTaduff life, iW causes are those of retention — paralysis affecting the 
bl adder, at ony frdfd over-disicnsion. stricture, enlarged prostate, cystitis, 

* St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., BB. 10. Atrophy and dilatation of the bladder, to 
about four times its natural size, and extreme thinning of the walls of the cavity ; 
s^oulation, in the form of nine sniiill pouches or sacculi, from the posterior and left 
sides of the bladder, and one rrom the fundus ; no appearance of fasciculi. The 
middle lobe of the prostate is enlarged, in the form of an elevated ridge, at the neok ^ 
of the bladder ; thus altering the course of the pvostatic urethra u]>w'ards, and 
obstructiug the orifico. 


Fig. 899.* 
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stone. In the female^ incontinence is generally the result of some injury 
to the urethra, impairing or destroying the action of the sphincter; 
such as sloughing from pressure in difficult labour, from the application 
of instruments in delivery, or from over-dilatation of the urethra for 
the removal of stone in the bladder ; but the incontinence is not un- 
frequently an hysterical affection. 

The neck of the bladder is sometimes the seat of structural disease 
or malformation ; occasionally, of disorganization resulting from injury, 
as from a kick or fall on the perineum, or the operation of lithotomy. 
The incontinence is then usually a continual dribbling, the urine run- 
ning off from the bladder as fast as it arrives there from the kidneys. 
This condition, therefore, differs from both the ordinary modes of in- 
contiiience, in childhood or adult life. It differs also from frequent 
micturition, not only in its involuntary character, but in there being 
no distinct acts of micturition; 

Treainwtd . — In children , — A general tonic plan of treatment is in- 
dicated, combined sometimes with sedatives. The vinum ferri is often 
beneficial, or the sesquichloridc of iron, quinine, strychnia, or the 
tincture of cantharides, may be administered with advantage. Of 
course, the doses of these agents must be apportioned to the early 
period of life. Sir H. Thompson speaks highly^of the extract of bella- 
donna ; commencing, according to the ago of the patient, with the 
sixteenth to the eighth of a grain twice a day, and increasing the dose 
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as far as it can be safelyr borne, when requisite. In extremely obstinate 
cases, he has succeeded by applying a solution of nitrate of silver, ten 
grains to the ounce, to the prostatic portions of the urethra and neck 
of the bladder. And in the female, this remedy is also easily applicable. 
The sacro-lurabar region may be subjected to the influence of a cold 
douche every morning, or to counter-irritatipn, occasionally, by blister- 
ing. Any source of intestinal irritation, as worms, must be removed ; 
masturbation, if practised, should be prevented, if possible; and acidity 
of the urine corrected. Under this course of treatment, the child, who 
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previously had wetted his bed perhaps every night, may at length 
retain his water ; care being taken not to allow the whole night to pass 
without seeing that the little patient’s bladder is relieved voluntarily. 
With proper management, the child will, after puberty, generally out- 
grow the complaint. 

In acl^dts. — Cathoterism, to relievo the distended bladder, is always 
the primary indication of treatment. Other remedial measures must 
have reference specially to the causes of incontinence. In cases of an 
incurable character, a urinal may be worn with great comfort, Various 
contrivances have been used, such as a gum-elastic bag on the inner 
. side of the thigh, attach^d by a tube to the penis. (Fig. 900.) 

Engohokment of the liLAnoER, AND OVERFLOW OF Urine. — The 
regorgernent of the bladder, of French authors, consists in partial re- 
tention of urine, and occasional overJlo’W^ of quite an involuntary 
character. It depends on the mechanical obstruction of enlarged pro- 
state ; this body rising u]> at the neck of the bladder and forming a 
corresponding receptacle behind it, in which urine accumulates. When 
the flind rises above the level of the enlarged prostate, an overflow takes 
place, leaving the bladder still engorged. This sinter of repl(^tion and 
overflow is proportionate to the size and obstruction oJTcred by the 
prostate. 

The treatment by cfltheterism, as peculiar to enlarged prostate, will 
be described with that condition. 

Retention of Ueine. — This ((h-'^once of micturition is considered in 
connection with Stricture of the Ux*ctlmi. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

DISEASES OF THE PROSTATE. 

The Prostate Gland, surrounding the neck of the hlitdder ani com- 
mencement of the urethra, is subject to certain Diseases: Inflam- 
mation or Prostatitis, acute and chronic ; Hypertrophy or simple 
enlargement, in advanced age ; Atrophy ; Cancer ; Cysts ; Tubercle ; 
Calculus. 

These diseases, identical«in their nature with the same diseases of 
other parts, require notice only in so far as they present symptoms 
peculiar to the prostate, and relative to the bladder ; which accordingly 
modify the treatment. 

Inflammation op the Prostate, or Prostatitis. — Acute prostatitis 
rarely occurs unconnected with inflammation of the bladder or of the 
urethra. 

Symptoms . — A sensatioR of weight and fulness is experienced about 
the neck of the bla dder, rectum, and perineum; frequent and painful 
micturiHona the pain increasing towards the close of the act ; .with a 
constant straining desire to evacuate the howel^ and great pain in 
defascation, the motions having a somewhat flattened form ; whiljajtn 
exquisitely tender state of the prostate is discovered by 
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exarrnnation with the finger introduced into the rectum. Tha...g£COTii- 
pa cing inflammatory fever is often achte ; commencing with 

rigors, and leadings to a high degree of constitutional disturbance. 

As the prostate enlarges, micturition becomes difficult, and total 
retention may ensue from the’ obstruction. An attempt to pass an, 
ordinary catheter meets with some opposition, and produges great 
pain, when the instrument reaches the neck of the bladder. 

Cames . — Prostatitis is usually a consequence of gonorrhoea, the 
urethral inflammation extending upwards to the prostatT^po’Fllf stric- 
tujo of the urethra, or of injury in the violent use of stricture orlTvHIiotnly 
instruments; or it results from the irritatioti of a calculus, strong 
injections, or cauterization of the prostatic urethra. Cold and damp 
to the perineum will also give rise to it, and especially in gouty or 
rheumatic subjects. As occasional causes may bo mentioned — alcoholic 
j drinks and inordinate sexual excitement, when, in either case, urethritis 
; already exists, or hard riding on horseback. As an idiopathic inflam- 
mation it is very rar(\ 

It terminates in the course of a few days, in resolution or in sup- 
puration. or becomes iiiflamniation. « ' 

Treat meid. — Lo(!al blood-Tottiifg^from the perineum affords the 
greatest relief. Ton or twenty leeches should be applied, or cupping 
performed to the amount of six or eight oiinchs ; followed by warm 
jioppy-head fomentations and hip-baths. .Paiti is,, best relieved by 
opiate suppositories ; as of pil. saponis eo., five or ten grains. AJi^eo 
purgation, and snbse(|uontly gentle action of the bowels, with anti- 
monial salines and low diet, constitute the remainder of tVio treat- 
ment. Retention of urine may yield under a full dose of opium, 
or necessitate the occasional use of the gum-elastic catheter. By 
promptly adopting these measures, the inflammation may subside, 
without suppuration; altliough tln^re is always a liability to relapse, 
the prostate remaining enlarged and hai*dened for some time, with 
Bomc difficulty or delay iii the passage of the stream of urine. 

Ahscesf^ of — Su])puratioii is jjrecetlod by throbbing about 

the neck of the bladder or in the periucum ; the rectal swelling 
becomes softer, and fluctuation may bo percei)tiblc ; pus appears in 
the ui^iiie, when the abs(H:Ss bursts into the urethra and discharges 
through that passage. (Tonorally, the urethral opening soon closes; if 
it remains open it becomes a roc(*ptacle for urines, and induces abscess 
ill the perineum, which bursting externally, forms a fistula in perineo. 
Sometimes, tluj abscess opens through the rectum, resulting in the 
establishment of urethro-reetal fistula ; i^nd occasionally it opens into 
the bladder. . Not unfrequently, the abscess is burst by the introdne- 
duetion of a catheter, in relieving the retention of urine caused by the 
enlarged gland ; the matter being drawn off through the instrument. 
The quantity^ discharged may be considerable. 

Pe?r/-prostatic abscess occurs in not a few cases; the matter forming 
external to the prosttite, and not within the capsule of the organ. 
Such abscess is of less serious import than prostatic abscess. 

Treatment should be prompt and decided with the view of giving 
vent to any formation of matter. When, therefore, there is a tendency 
to perineal pointing, as indicated by brawny induration, witViput any 
fluctuation, an incision should at once be made in the middle line, 
about three-quarters of an inch anterior to the anus’ 
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matter ; tal^ng* care to avoid the rectum. With this view, the fore- 
fjT^er of the ^eft hand should be passed into the bowel; a Ioiilj-, 
straight^ and narrow, sharp-pointed bistoury used, and the edge bo 
direcjied^upwards. The deptn to which the incision must be carried 
will be an inch and a half to two inches, and it is extended straight 
upwards ift the raphe just sufficiently to give a fair patulous aperture, 
Helief is immediate. If no pus makes its appearance, the relief of 
tension and pain will be effected, and the matter may escape through 
the wound after poulticing for a few hours. Thus, tlicn, communica- 
tion with the urethra or rectum is prevented. Puncture through the 
rectum has been made occasionally, when fluctuation was distinctly 
felt in that situation. It may ho desirable to draw off the urine, from 
time to time, by a well-curved gum-elastic catheter, or oven to keep 
the bladder empty by regaining the instrument, if it can be tolerated; 
thus to prevent any accuraulatioii of urinecin the cavity of the abscess, 
which would be a source of continued suppuration. In ])assing the 
cathetei;, its point should be directed along the roof of the urethra, 
when the turn is madt^ under the pubic arch ; thus to avoid slipping 
into the (jflvity of the abscu'ss, which would seem b) liave occurred in 
the following iiisiriudivc cas(?. (Fig. 1^)1.) The s])ecirn(in hero figured 
represents tlie bladdc^r ^ind prostatic urethra lai<l open from behind ; 
showing a larger pliosphatic calculus, luiving a median groove, as if 
from the constant filissage of urine — a “ vvat(u*-worn ” stone. ^Fhe pro- 
static urethra commiinicab'S with a A//v/e, 

smooth-walled (ab.scess ?) rurw////, just above? • Fig. DOl.* 

the prostate, between the fundus of the bla.d- 
dor and the vesicnlie serninales ; and this 
cavity seems to have displaced the bladder 
upwards and forwards. The course of the 
iiretlira into tin* bladder is indicated by a 
rod. The patient, fifty- five years old, had 
inability to retain his urine, but constant de- 
sire to pass more ; with pain in making the 
effort, and other signs of stone in the blad- 
der. Those sym])toms increased in the 
course of seven years ; but no stone could 
be detected by means of a sound, nor by the 
finger per rectum ; both modes of examina- 
tion having bf^en repeatedly tried, l^urulent 
urine supervened, and death from exliaus- 
tion. The failure of vosi<^l exploration 
would appear to have V)eon owing to tlie 
sound passing into the above cavity; and by 
displacement of the bladder upwards, the stone was beyond reach of 
the finger through the rectum. • 

Peri -prostatic abscess must be treated in like manner, there being 
no practical distinction between it and prostatic aVisccss. 

C Arpa/ cjnflj^ina ts in en I urge m e n t of t^jirqf^atcL;_whieh 

IS accompfvFued with frequent niicturitioiOul t ^aTTess forcible propul- 
sion of urine than natural, followed pex'haps by a drop or two of 
blood ; usually also there is a gleety discharge, and the urine is milky 
and deposits more or less purulent matter on standing. Pain in sexual 
* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 2029. (K. D. Walker.) 
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intercourse, and nocturnal emissions, are often experienced. These 
symptoms are much increased by riding on horseback or prolonged 
walking exorcise, and by errors of diet. Examination with the finger 
per rectum will discover the prostatic enlargement. 

Treatment consists in counter-irritation to the perineum, and careful 
regulation of the digestive organs; the administration of^ iodide of 
potassium, tonics, especially iron and quinine, and a supporting diet. 
Nocturnal emissions are best overcome by the application of nitrate of 
silver to tlic prostatic urethra. By pursuing this course of treatment 
for a long period, a cure will generally be accomplished. 

Chronic Enlarcement, or Hyrkrtkophy, op 'phe Prostate. — TMs 
pro^jtaUc affection is of common occurrence after the age of lif^-fiye 
to sixty years ; but it never lia[)pens before the first-named period, and 
extreme old ago seems to bo less liable to it. Age and this prostalic 
enlargement are, therefore, ‘invariably associated. Clircxnic^inflani- 
inatory enlargement of tlie prostate inay occur at any age altc^r 
jiuberty ; but tlie chronic enlargement of the gland in advahc(.*.d lifiris 
quite distinct from any inflammatory state — it is an bypertrO])hied 
condition. 

btrwfural CinKlItions . — Tlic dissections by Sir H. Tliornpson and by 
Fig. 902.*^ Fig. UO^.f 


Dr. Messer have thrown much light on the 
striiclfuml alterations which constitute chro- 
nic enlargement of the prostate. The tissues 
of which the prostate gland consists — in its normal or anatomical struc- 
ture — are : first, iinstriped muscular fibre, with connective tissue^ form- 
ing at least throe-fourtlis of the prostatic body ; secondly, interspersed 
among this structure are numerous brAViching glandular tubes and 
crypts, with their accompanying ducts. Enlargement, or hyper- 
trophy, may bo determined by an abnormal production of the first- 
named elements alone ; or with some of the glandular tissue interspersed, 
and which may be imp erfectly or fully developed. The of the 

prostate thus affected may be the twjo. lateral lobes (Fig. 902), which 
are sometimes increased to four or six times their natural weight apd 
bulk ; or an outgrowth may take place from the central part of the 
organ, in a backward directioil towards the cavity of the bladder, as a 

* St. Bartholomew’s Hoep. Mus. Enlarged prostate; longitudinal section. 
(Mr. Pye.) 

t Roy. Coll. Siirg. Mus., 2491. Enlargement of the middle lob® of prostate, in 
the form of a round, smooth projection into the neck of the bladder, just behind the 
urethral orifice. Signs of the disease had existed for two years. (Sir A. Cooper.) 
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more or less rounded or pyriform tumour of prostatic tissue — tUo en- 
larged ‘'middle or third lobe (Fig. 903) ; and this form is one most 
C()nmionly met with. Generally, the whole organ more or less partakes 
in the enlargement. (See Fig. 902.) tumours of prostniic tissue 

— myomatous tumours — are also very commonly produced, and found 
imbedded witlun the proper structure of the gland, or projecting as 
outgrowths. Consisting principally of the unstriped muscuhir tissue, 
with some portion of imperfect glandular prostatic structure, they form 
small, rounded bodies, varying in size from a pea to a filbert, and are 
sometimes comj)letcly isolated by a limiting fibrous cyst. These small 
imbedded tumours seem to have a relation to the containing organ, 
similar to fibrous tumours in the uterus. As a polypoid outgrowth, it 
may obstruct the prostatic portion of the urethra. 

The physical characters of the enlargtyl prostate are not so definite 
as its structural condition. In consistence it is usually firmer and 
harder than natural, as if tlio organ were emdosod wdtinn a tight or 
stretched envelope ; sometitru^s it feels looser and softer than natural. 
The forma-tion of numerous fibrous tumours within the prostatic sub- 
stance will more especially present the lorimw character. In external 
colour there is no change from the healthy state, unlike malignant 
enlargement. TKe weight and size of a simply enlarged prostate ar*o 
sometimes ye^ renjarkal)le. Taking the average wi‘ight of a healthy 
prostate to bo four draehrns and three-((uarters, the avci*ago size is — 
from base to apex, one inch and a quarter to one inch and a halt* ; trans- 
versely, one inch and three-quarters, exceetling the antoro-postorior 
diameter by a fourth or fifth ; and the greatest thickness five-eighths 
to seven-eighths of an inch (H. Thompson). Weight is a fair index 
to size. The enlarged ])rosta.te reaches com- 
monly to eight or twelve drachms, or more than Pin. 90 L"* 

double the natui*al weight. A prostate weighing 
an ounce will have attained to the vsize of one 
inch in thickness from, before backwards, and 
two inches in a transverse direction. Thn^e 
inches transversely is not uncommon, and oven 
four inches or ratlu^r more has been attained. 

The weight has been known to reach to twelve 
ounces. 

Structural alterations iu the Prostatlc Tire- 
and Neck of the Bladder. — The conso 
quence of prostatic enlargenjpnt is obstruction 
to the passage oT urine; and this produces cer- 
tain structural changes in the vesico- urethral 
portion of the canal. I'he prosfatic urethra. 
utidergocs enlargement iu its an to ro- posterior 
diameter*, with diminution of its transversS 
or^ lateral djatneter ; the canal becoming a narrow .passage, instend 
of being, when distended, of nearly equal diameter in both dir(x> 
tions. In some cases, the prostatic urethra is enlarged laterallj', 
forming an oval cavity (Fig. 904); and which may be increased by 
elongatioji of the canal. In point of length this portion of the 

* Roy. Coll. J^urg. Mus., 2513. The prostatic urethra is enlarged in its lateral 
diameter* as well fis being elongated ; forming an ovoid cavity one inch wide, whtm 
laid open, and two inches long. (Hunterian.) 
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urethra is always increased; measuring perhaps four finches from 
the orifice of the bladder to the membranous portion, msTeaff of its 
normal length, one irudi and a half. Ita direction deyiaJiea- from the 
natural passage. With enlargement of the middle lobe, the iirethra 
rises abruptly as an angular curvature, instead of having nearly a 
straight line; thus presenting a complete step or ^‘‘bar at the neck of 
the bladder” (Fig. over which an instrument must be made^ to 

puss before it will enter the cavity. An outgrowth from the middle 

Fig. iK)r).* Fig. IKMi.t Fig. 907.t 


lobe occasionally forms 

00(>) ; and which, bc'ing forced forwards in the act of micturition, 
more (iompletcly obstructs the passage of urine. With enlargemgjit 
of either lateral lobe, in addition to that of the middle portion, the 
lateral din^ction of tlie prosiatic urethra is also changed ; curving to 
the left when the riglit lobe is enlarged, and vice versa. (Figs. 907, 
908.) The vestciutireihraJ orifice or opening of the bladder undergoes 
alterations of shape; becoming crescentic (Fig. 909), with the con- 
vexity turned .u]> wards, when the middle lobe is enlarged; or turned 
to thS left or right, according as the enlargement of the lobe on the 

* Roy. Coll. Siirg. Mas., 2489. Knlargemont of iniddlo lobe of prostate, with 
two folds of thickeiitul iiiuoous inenibranu counoctiug it with tlie lateral lob(^s ; 
forming ii ImnsvtTso bar at, or around, the posterior half of the urethral orifice. 
The patient was eighty years old, and had suffered many years with difficulty and 
freipient desire to pass water. Two attacks <ft retention of urine. Catheterisiri 
three or more times a day for the last three years of life, when death occurred 
from some intestinal disease. (Sir E. Home.) 

t Ibid., 2497. Enlargement of middle lobe of prostate, in the form of an ovoid 
and somewhat flattened in’ojeetion, about two inches and a half wide, and an ineh 
and a half deep, nearly fillhig tlie iu‘ck of the bladder, and forming a higli barrier 
bt^himl and above tliii urtdliral orifice. The prostatic nretlira is very deep and 
wide, and bifureates posttTiorlv intt> two channels, one on eitlier side of the enlarged 
middle lobt*. The yiatient, eigiity-one years oM, had long experienced inconvenience, 
and increased frtxpiency in voiding brine, without any surgical interference; at 
last retention of urine ensued, and the bladder was punctured above the pubes. 
(W. Lawrence.) 

X Ibid., 2479. Enlargement of the right lateral lobe of the prostate, es a convex 
projection into the nretiira ; witli nipple-form jirojection of the middle lobe, directed 
from the opposite si<lo. Ik'epening of the prostatic urethra, and rArvature; its con- 
cavity being turned towards the convex lateral lobe. (Sir AV. Blizard.) 


as a valve, overlapping 
the ve^sical orifice (Fiir. 
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opposite side predominates ; or, perhaps, by an enlargement of either 
ludf of the middle lobe. 

Thus, then, the urethral canal, as a whole, is always elongated and 
7nor.e curved ; while the prostatic portion and vesical orifice may some- 
times together have also a tortuous course. These alterations, how- 
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ever, arc necessarily alike dependent on tlio prostatic portion of the 
urethra; or, as regards the vesical orifice, on tin; prostate just within 
the bladder. 

The cansps of chronic prostatic enla,rgeriient, or hypertrophy, are 
obscure. Various causes have })oen assigned, all of whicli are dis))r()vcd 
by the searching examination to which Sir J 1. Thompson has submitted 
this question. All circumstances which tend to induce active determi- 
nation of blood to the part, may aid in the development of hypertrophy, 
Hence, emotional excitement of a sexual kind, actual excesses, over- 
Btirnulating food, sedentary habits, horse-exercise, and such like, may 
be enumerated as accessory causes of this affection. But the iuitmi 
cause or origin seems to be unknown. 

Sipnpiions , — Commencing insidiously, chronic enlargement of the 
prostate makes some perhaps considerable jjrogress before any marked 
symptom supervenes. Then the symptoms manifested ar%: — in- 
creased frequency of micturition, with more or hjss urgency of desire; 
a bearing-down sense of weight about the neck of the bladder and 
rectum, with perhaps pain in the glans penis and testicles ; a less 
forcible propulsion of urine, with delay rather than difficulty m its 
passage, bpt each act of mfl'eturition is felt to be incomplete and is 
concluded ’by an involuntary leaky dribbling; there may be slight 
haamorrhago occasionally, and some muco-purulent discharge from the 
urethra. In addition to these four groups of symptoms, which seve- 

* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 2501. Enlargemerit of the left lateral lobe of the 
prostate, as a convex or angular projection into the urethra ; with nipple-fr»rm pro- 
jection of the middle lobe, directed from the opposite side. Deci>ening of the 
prostatic urethra, and curvature ; its concavity being turned towards the convex 
lateral lobe. (Liston.) In this and the previous c^ise, the curvature of the prostatic 
urethra is increased by the enlargement of tlie middle lobe having a direction from 
the opposite side. 

t Ibid., 2481. Enlargement of the rujht lateral lobe of the prostate ; showing 
crescentic urethral orifice, with its horns turncii towards the right side. (8ir A. 
Cooper.) 
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rally may arise from other causes than enlargement of the prostate, 
there is the physical sign of an enlarged and more or less hardened 
state of this body, as discovered by passing the foiefingor into th<j 
rectum, and feeling in the situation of the prostate at the neck of the 
bladder. 

leaking these symptoms in order, each may be observed ^ore par- 
ticularly. Increased fre quency of mict uriti on occurs mostl y after the 
V)la(l(ler has become distended during sleep, on ^rj sin g in the mornin g, 
wluni the desire for relief returns in a few minutes. u neasiiiesjs am t 
the neck of tlie bladder may iuduce sindi exp u 1 s i ve off o rts as" f o^jiavii 1 1 
away some of the contents of the bowel dui’imr the act o f mictu ritioij, 
at length leading t>o prolapsus and hiemorrhoids. Flat tened niotiou s 
and frequent erections of the peniii are also not unfrequently concomi- 
tant synijitomR. Increased frequency of micturition alone might S(^em 
to denote that the bladder cannot c<mtain urine, owing simply to irrita- 
bility of the organ ; but the dmiinished force with which the stream is 
jiropolled, with the delay before it is established, and the sense of in- 
<;omplete relief after ajiparently completing tlie act, are very sigrdficant 
of the state of the bladder. It cannot evacuate the urine, and, remains 
partially, at least, distended. 

Pathology supplies the true explanation of all these symptoms. The 
tmlarged prostate projetjts upwards into the bladder, and urine accumu- 
lates in the receptacle thus formed behind tlie jirostjite. Th e bladi itn* 
is never emptied below the level of the prostatic projection. Conse- 
quoniETy, frequent, straining efforts are mndo ; buF the strea m issues 
with less propulsive force, slowly and inefTectu ally ; the 
only or overflow passing off, the residual urine, often in large quantity, 
still remains below tlie prostate in the bladder, ^jvgxi this occasional 
discharge can occur only when the bladdc^r is sufficiently distended to 
obey its own contraction, and the stniining compression of the ab- 
dominal muscles, to overcjomo the resistance offered by the enlarged 
prostate. An involuntary dribbling of urine takes ])lacc occasionally, 
from over-distension,^ — the incontineneo of adults. Attacks of complete 
retention may suporvem^ from any cause of temi>()rary jirostatic conges- 
tion ; as by cx})ORuro to cold or damp, sexual excdtciinent, or some error 
in di(*t : and suoh an attack is sometimes the first occasion of discover- 
ing the existence of prostatic enlargement. Complete retention and a 
dist(‘nded state of the bladder is indicated by dulness on percussion 
above the pubes, extending possibly as high as the umbilicus. The 
slight hamiorrhage, and perhaps muco-pn riilent urethral discharge, not 
nnfreqnontly happen under similar circnm^tauces of prostatic conges- 
tion. Profuse haemorrhage has been known to occur from transfixing 
a projecting portion of the prostate, in incautiously or forcibly passing 
a catheter. 

The enlarged prostate, as fcH on introducing the finger into the 
rectum, varies in size and consistence. Usually it is that of a largo 
tdiestnut, ora small compressed oningc, and of largest extent trans- 
versely, — stretching perhajis across the upper surface of the bowel 
from side to side at theWck of the bladder ; or either lateral lobe may 
be enlarged singly, the right or the left. The consistence is usually 
firm and resisting, sometimes soft or unequally hard at different parts 
of the surface. It may be impossible to ascertain the extent of the 
enlargement backwards, which is often beyond reach of the'^finger. So 
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also when the middle is principally, or alone, enlarged ; this condition 
may escape detection by rectal exploration only. Thus, in anomalous 
cases, there may he a nodular enlargement, as of the right lobe and 
middle lobe (Fig. lUO); or a circumferential ridge may be formed, as 
of the left lobe and middle lobe, around the vesical orifice. By 

Fio. OlO.’^ Fig. Oll.f 


tilting upwards and forwards the base of the 
bladder, some of the residual urine can bo 
e.\ polled ; or by passing a catheter through 
the i^i’gthra, several ounces of urine — ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, or more — may be drawn 
off, although the act of micturition had just 
previously been performed. The patient, 
who had imagined his inability to retain, is 
now convineed of his inability to expel his 
urine, — that his bladder retains too much. 

Urethral exploration with a catheter will 
afford information which rectal exploration 
cannot convey, respecting the state of the 
middle lobe, and as to the elongation and 
curve of the urethra in its prostatic portion ; 
thus completing the examination. For this 
purpose it is better to use, first, a full- 
sized catheter of the ordiijfiry length and 
curve, as the standard of comfm.rison ; so that any alterations from tho 
healthy condition may be at once made apparent. If, with no per- 

* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 2484. Irregular <^nIarcromrnt of tho prostate; consist- 
ing of a no<liilar right lolx‘, and tho middle having two smaller knobs. Botweou 
tliese masses there is left only a narrow and crooked passage to tho urethra. The 
prostatic portion of the urethra is very deep and narrow ; the caput gallinaginis is 
large, and diverging fasciculi pass from it to the principal prostatic enlargements. 
The patient was eighty-three years old, and had suffered tor more than thirty years 
froii:i.the usual symptoms of enlarged prostate, coupled mth occasional incontinence 
of urine, and a sense of fulness in the rectum, which he could scarcely succeed in 
emptying completely. Retention of urine occurred about two months before death, 
but was easily relieved by the catheter. (Sir E. Home.) 

t «! Prosflhtic catheter; ft, Sir W. Fergusson’s curve; c, Sir H. Thomi^son’s 
curve. 
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ccptible enlargement by rectal exploration, the urine flows when the 
instrument has traversed not more than the ordinary distance — ^about 
six* to eight inches — while the handle has not been more titan usually 
depressed, there will assuredly bo no prostatic enlargement. But if the 
catheter has passed easily nine or ten inches and still no urine flows, 
while, following its course, tlie handle has become more th^u usuaTly 
depressed, tliere will assur(;dly bo enlargement of the prostate. Then 
W\e 'prasiiiiir cathvier should be used; a longer instrument by from two 
to four inches, and having a much larger curve. (Fig. Oll.y Tlie forms 
of curve preferred by Sir William Forgusson and by Sir H. Thompson, 
rospec^l ively, are shown to the right. The increased length and the. 
alter(!d direc^tion of iJie prostatic canal can bo estimated by means of 
ibis instrument; tbo one fact, by observing the length of shaft intro- 
du(*(^(‘J ; the other, by its j)osiiion when the j>oint enters the bladder. 
Any deflt'ction of the instrument, to tlie right or to the left, wdien 
allowed to take its own inchnation, will further indicate a greater 
degree of enlargement on the side fintmnJs which the handle inclines. 

-Examination of the j)rostatc, thus far, may bo conducted 'advan- 
tageously, by using the linger in the rectum and the catheter in tlie 
bladder at the same tinu) ; the concerted movements of the two instru- 
ments indicating, moreover, the thuikness of the prostate, as well as the 
longtli and courstj of tlu^ prostatic urtdbra. 

Exjiloi'ation of the nrethro- vesical orifice and of ^the vesical portion 
of the prostate, witli the fossa or receptacle behind it, can be severally 
effected by means of a sanud having a very short curve or only a beak. 
On passing this instrument into tlie bladder, the beak is then turned 
down, and the ]K)st-prostatic receptacle sounded as to its depth, and 
searched for stone, — a not uiuiornmon concximiiaiit of enlarged pro- 
state ; in vviihdi*awing the beak forwards, the posterior limit of the 
prostatic c*nhirgement is ascertained, — a point not often ascertainable 
by rectal exjfioration ; then the state of the middle lobcfis determined, 
more clearly than by the upward curve in entering the bladder; finally, 
the condition of the vesical orifice, by turuing the beak round to the 
right and to the left. 

I>intj7i(Ksd.s . — Knlargemont of the prostate must bo distinguished 
from: (1) stricture of the urethm : (2) stone in the bladder ; (J5) 
turnouV of the bladder; (*1) simple atony of the bladder; (/>) paralysis. 

In Strict arc, the diminished force of the stream of urine is the 
same, or even less ; but the volume is also diminished, even to that of 
the smallivst stream short of retention ; and, moreov^er, it becomes 
variously broken, twisted, or dribbling. C^atheterism afford s, how ever, 
the chief {loints of distinction; obstruction is encounter^ aTways 
before the instrument reaches the prostatic urcthiri;’ 
before six inches of tlie instrpment have disappeared. In enlarged 
prostate, seven, eight, or nine inches of the instrument will have dis- 
appeared without encourftering obstruction ; and not ncccssarny then, 
if the instrument be of sufficient length to enter the bladder. But the 
handle must bo depressed between the patient’s legs to a much 
greater degree than ii passing stricture. The difference of i n 
the two cases will corroborate the diagupsis ; stricture almost in va^Sbly 
appearing before middle life ; prostatic enlargement not until af^er that 
period. 

StoHC in the bladder may be distinguished from enlargement of the 
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prostate by certain features pertaining to each of the symptoms. Pain 
in the glans penis and vesical irritability are most marked after mictu- 
rition, v^en the bladder is empty and the stone settles down oii the 
more sensitive base of the bladder behind the prostate ; and these 
symptoms are also then aggravated by exercise, or any movement 
whereby the stone rolls about on that part. The stream of urine often 
stops suddenly, by the stone falling over the vesical orifice; but this 
symptom is liable to happen also when an outgrowth from the middle 
lobe of the prostate exists in the form of a valve, which from time to 
time overlaps the neck of the bladder, — a rare form of j)rostatic enlarge*- 
iiient. Vesical hoemorrhago is more common, as a symptom of cal- 
culus; the blood passed, florid and unmixed, is more abundant in 
quantity, and it is especially liable to occur after exercise by iU^tritioii 
of the stone on the mucous rnembniiio of the bladder. Sounding 
affords conclusive evidence of stone, when the foreign body can be 
distinctly struck. 

The coar.lstehce of stone with an enlarged prostate — a not un fre- 
quent combination — renders the diagnosis far more ambiguous. Jf tlie 
calculus lies in the receptacle behind the enlarged prostate, the pain in 
tlie penis* and vesical ircitability will bo less msirkcd or abaetd ; this 
fact, originally noticed, 1 b(^Iiove, by Sir 15. Jlroilic, is probably owing 
to tlie removal of fhe foreign body from the sensitive lUH^k of the 
bladder. Any induuxtion by tlie sudden cessation of the stream of 
urine being eipiivocal evidence, it is then tliat occtasional htemor- 
rhage, and espoinally careful sounding, as already described, afford the 
most reliable ground for diagnosis as to the i?xistonco of stone. Hut 
even the evidence derived from sounding may be masked by cnlarge- 
ment of the prostate. 1. remember to have licard from tlie late M r. Thomas' 
JVlorton (Surgeon to University College Hospital) of a case in his prac- 
tice, where an instrument had been passcil constantly by many eminent 
Surgeons during a period of fifteen years, without discovering the 
presence of a stone, which was found after death. Rectal exploration 
will more completely discover the prostatic enlargornent. 

From no'ii~i)roiitaiLc tutaour^ chronic enlargement of tJxc prostate may 
bo known principally by careful urethral exploration with the beaked 
sound; and by examination of any urethral discharge with tl\^' micro- 
scope, which reveals perhaps the presence of characteristic structural 
elements. 

From simple atony of the bladder, the diagnosis of enlarged pro- 
state turns upon the twofold fact ; that when a catheter is introduced 
into the bladder, no uri^, or scarcely any, flows in the recumbent 
position, nor is it much propelled by any efforts of the patient. Atony 
may, however, have sujiervened from over-distension, as a consequence 
of prostatic enlargement. In of the bladiler, when a catheter 

is introduced, urine flows, and in a stream as full and forcible as after 
removal of the obstruction of an enlarged prostate ; but there is 
inability on the part of the patient to propel the urine by any volun- 
tary action of the abdominal muscles, this inability being of course 
proportionate to the completeness of the paralysis. The lower ex- 
tremities also are almost always involved, and this paralytic condition 
resnlte from injury or disease of the nervous centres, — brain or spinal 
cord. # 

Gonsc^incnces^ and Terminations, — cystitis, or a state of the' 
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bladder bordering on it, commonly ensues from the liabitual retention 
of urine, and distension of the bladder. Hcnee the'chara the 

urine^ jn chronic enlargement of the prostate, are such as defend on 
decomposition of some of its constituents, from retention, mixed with 
the products of chronic inflammatioh of the vesical mucous membrane. 
The interior of the bladder changes in colour to a greyish sTate^hne, as 
seen after death ; and viscid mucus or purulent matter, streaked with 
whitish phos[)hatic deposit, and occasionally tinged with blood, is 
voided in the urine; which is alkaline, and of a pungent ammoniacal 
or feetid odour. Perhaps a deposit of urates and uric acid takes 
])lact), in connection with a gouty diathesis. The quantity of urine 
])asscd varies much from day to day ; the measure being generally 
much above, although sometimes below, the average healthy standard. 
Tlie patient's general health declines during the course of his habitual 
retention, and inflammatory affection of the bladder. As the result of 
broken rest, from ineffectually relieving the bladder, and constitutional 
disturbance owing to the state of the organ, he becomes sallow and 
dejected, he loses flesh and strength, and “ages” fast. Occasional 
attacks of complete retention throw him further back. A gradual 
decline of health takes place ; or rapid, drpresslon^ from ulceration or 
sloughing of the bladder, with repeated ha 3 morrhage, or from profuse 
|)urulent discharge. Llncnua^ from suppression *of urine, sometimes 
closes the scone. r 

Post-mortem ^Examination, — Certain 2 )athological coyiditions of 
bladder, ureters, and kidneys restilt from the mechanical and back- 
ward effect of long-continued retention of urine. Tliey are discovered 
itflef death. The hlodder is thickened, principally in its muscular 
coat, and its hypertropliied muscular baiids project inwards in the 
form of promin(3nt fasciculi ; between which the mucous membrane 
})rotrudes externally, and has become sacculated under the constant 
j)rossure of the retained urine. At the base of the bladder, a pouch 
or receptacle has formed behind the enlarged prosttite, capable of 
liolding perhaps several ounces of the ammoniacal, foetid urine ; and 
in which mucus and phosfjliatic concretion-matter are also apt to 
accumulate. The backward pressure of ui’ine distcud.s, and eventually 
<lilates j^he ureters ; and the secreting substance of the hidaeysy in 
their pyramidal and cortical portions, are airofAied ; resulting even 
in sacculated remnant kidneys. Hence, sujipression of urine, and 
uromaic blood-poisoning. 

Jixuiatmeid , — Palliative measures alone have any effect in chronic 
enl^gemcnt of the prostate ; and they relate to the relief .Df retention 
by catheterisra or other operative interference, the prevention or relief 
of chronic cystitis, and the maintenance of the general health. 

lieteniion of Urine, — Having regard to the constant retention of a 
certain quantity of residual urine in the bladder, the organ should be 
emptied mechanically, at least once a day, or twice or three times ; 
according to the amount of obstruction, and the consequent accumula- 
tion of residual urine. The 2 ^^ostatic catheter is larger sized, longer, 
and more curved than an ordinary catheter ; and thus being adapted 
to the corresponding alterations in the urethra, the urine can be more 
conveniently drawn off by this instrument. Twq^pointgjBj^tri be 
observed in passing the instrument intQ.Jih6,.b]j^J^^.^^’ • ^'ot jbo mistake 
the dilatation of the prostatic urethra 
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uriji© thence escaping, as if the instrument had entered its 

cavft^; and in the next pla6e, to depress the handle of the instrurnent 
Biifficientty, so as to curve upwards into the bladder and avoid hitch- 
ing against any enlargement of the middle lobe. Care should be 
taken to empty the receptacle behind the prostate, by turning and 
depressiiig the point of the instrument. The patient should be taught 
to pass it in his own person, that he may relieve himself as occasion 
requires. A gum-elastic catheter, of large size, will then be more 
convenient and safer than the silver instrument ; the patient intro- 
ducing it bit by bit. WlAen the point of the instrument has reached 
the prostatic urethra, the stylet is to be withdrawn, that the curve of 
the catheter may slide upwards into the bladder. Mercier’s sonde 
cotidee^ A beaked ohistio catheter, may prove advantageous when an 
obstruction arises from enlargement of the middle lobe, more espe- 
cially; or the sonde bicoudev^ having a second beak, is thus adapted to 
mount up more readily into the bladder! 91-*) As a rule, it will 

be unnecessary and undesirable to allow the catlu tor to remain in the 
bladder; but if it be retpiisite to procure case and sleep, this continued 

* i)12. Fio. 





use of the instrument afFords great comfort. Tt 
may be left in the bladder during the niglit, 
for example. The gum-clastic or a vulcanizetl ‘ 

india-rubber oathetei is then preferable, as 
being less liable to irritate the mucous mem- 
brane. By thus habitually relieving habitual 
retention, the patient’s existence is rendered 

more tolerable or even cnj^oyable, and life may bo considerably pro- 
longed. 


When no instrument can be got into the b1add(*r, qtbtx methods of 
g^ning„nji entry inay be reaprted to. They are — forcrible cathetensTri 
or tunnelling the prostate i puncture of the bladder through tlic 
rectum I or jpun^ the pubes. • 

Of these three methods, forcible caihctcrism is recommended by 


* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mug., 2509. Effects of forcible catheterism ; showing tun- 
nelling of the enlarged middle IoIks of a prostate. The prostatic and membranous 
portions of the urethra were acutely inflamed, and near the glans penis abscess hud 
probab^ occurred. The patient, an old man, had often previously been relieved of 
retention by means of a catheter ; but a Surgeon, having found some diflUculty in 
entering the* bladder, perforated the prostate with the instrument; and death 
ensued in two or three weeks. (J. G. Crosse.) 
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Brpdie, Liston, Spence, ajid other Surgeons of large experience, as a 
safW procedure than puncture through^e rectum, or ahove the pubes. 
The instrument, having been thrust through the pbstrucUng poH^ 
the prostate (Fig. 913), is left in the bladder for about forty-eight 
hours, to establish a false passage for its re-introduction. 

Puncture through the rectum, and "above the pubes, will steverally 
1)0 more appropriately considered and described in connection with 
stricture of the urethra. 

The tcmdeucy to chronic cystitis^ as dependent on prostatic enlarge- 
irnuit, may be averted ; partly by preventing retention, partly by 
careful regulation of the diet, and the avoidance of exposufe to cold or 
dnmp, or other causes of any disordered state of the urine, or of deter- 
irii nation of blood to the bladder. Remedial treatment is considered in 
connection with this vesical affection. 

The maintenance of the ^neral health must be conducted on 
ordinary principles, chiefly of a hygienic character. 

Atrophy of thk JhiosTATK. — This prostatic condition is sometimes 
found in old age, and occasionally in early adult life. The prostate 
gland is but slightly developed in men whose sexual character is not 
strongly marked, and in some malformations. No special symptoms 
or treatment are known. 

Cancer of the Prostate. — Cancer is met witli less commonly as a 
secondary deposit, than as a primary disease of the prostate. The 
form of cancer is almost always encephaloid, and sometimes it is 
associated with melanotic deposit; scirrhiis scorns to bo of doubtful 
oceurronce. 

Ago has apparently a certain relation to malignant prostatic 
disease ; it has been observed only in childhood and advancing age. 
No authenticated cases, observes Sir H. Thompson, are on record 
between tbe ages of eight and forty-one. ^ 

The f^ywpfAims are tliose of prostatic enlargement ; but distinguished 
by the severity of tl\e pain, and its shooting into the rectum, up to the 
sacrum, and down the thighs; the oft-recurring and more abundant 
hamrori’hage ; and, perhaps, constitutional cachexia. The tumour 
examined through the rcclum, as comj)arcd with chronic prostatic 
enlargcynent, is of larger size, harder, and perhaps of irregular shape ; 
subsequently becoming softer and fungatiiig. The adjacent lymphatic 
glands are affected, botli lumbar and inguinal; confirming the diag- 
nosis. The urine has been said to exhibit, under the microscope, 
characteristic cancer cells ; but the resemblance of the epithelial cells 
r(mders this evidence doubtful. Marked rapidity of the symptoms, 
however, distinguishes the malignant disease ; its duration from first 
to last extending not longer than from one and a half to five years in . 
adults, and from three to nine months only in children. 

The treatment is palljative. Oatheterism should bo avoided if 
possible, and then performed with the gentlest touch, not to irritate or 
injure the part. Anodynes in the form of opium or conium may be 
administered both by mouth and rectum. Heomorrhage must be 
treated as explained in connection with hsdmaturia. The general 
health and strength will require all the support which can be given 
by tonics and a nutritious diet. o 

Cysts. — The substance of the prostate is often beset with numerous 
small cavities, of an irregular shape, and communicating with the 
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ducts of the glandular structure. They are apparently dilated pro- 
static fojlicles. Some such cysts contain several minute concretions 
or prostatic calculi of larger size, and each occupying a separate 
recess. Old age is most liable to this cystic condition of the prostate. 

No special symptoms are presented by these small cystiforin 
cavities^ and the diagnosis is unimportant, as it would not afford any 
indication for special treatment. 

A cystic condition of the prostate is sometimes met with, resulting 
from long-continued suppuration with absorption of the glandular 
substance ; and thus forming one large cavity containing pus. The 
capsule of the prostate has become the pus-secreting sac of an 
abscess, 

A hydatid cyst has occasionally formed between the bladder — near 
its neck — and the rectum. This condition is attended with retention 
of urine and distension of the bladder ; simulating the symptoms of 
prostatic enlargement. The formation of any such cyst within tho 
substance of tho prostate seems doubtful. 

Tubercle. — The prostate is very rarely the seat of tubercular 
deposit, and then always as a secondary alTection ; some other part 
of tho genito- urinary tract being the primary seat of deposit. Tho 
kidney ranks first, ^and next the testicle. Phthisis pulmonalis is 
generally associated with the tubcrcnlar affection of any genito- urinary 
organ. Prostatfo tuberculosis occurs most commonly between the 
ages of twenty-five and fifty-five. Extreme ages, in youth or an 
advanced period of life, would appear to be eleven and seventy-six 
years, as gathered from eighteen cases collected by Sir II. Thompson, 
Frequent and painful micturition, with some obstruction to tho pas- 
sage of urine, and occasionally slight hmmorrhage, constitute the 
symptoms. There is also some amount of prostatic enlargement, 
ascertainablq by rectal examination. Subsequently, with suppuration 
and discharge, the prostate becomes smaller than natural, and the urine 
purulent. But the absence of any special symptoms, and tho co- 
existence of at least a phthisical tendency, will so far indicate tho 
nature of this disease. 

Treatment must be conducted on general principles. 

Prostatic Calculus. — Tho prostate gland, like ' other gjands, is 
liable to an inspissation of its secretion, forming nuclei around which 
inorganic deposit and concretion takes place, within the ducts of tho 
follicular structure. This mode of origin and situation is character- 
istic of true prostatic calculus, and distinguish it from urinary calculus 
which may have lodged «n the prostate. Prostatic calculus is com- 
posed principally of phosphate of lime, about eighty-four per cent., 
with a trace of carbonate of lime ; organic matter, fifteen per cent., 
constituting the remainder. 

The physical characters of these calcul^are peculiar: — their colour 
is generally a brown chestnut, sometimes black, red, or white ; occa- 
sionally transparent or like pearl-barley ; of softish or hard con- 
sistence ; their form is commonly very irregular, faceted, triangular, 
or square ; and their size varies from that of granular sand to a 
poppy-seed or cherry-stone. In point of number, one, two, three, or 
mor©, even to a hundred, may exist, like a bag of marbles. By con- 
stant atirition, the facets become smooth and polished. Continued 
deposition of phosphatic matter at length produces a larger calculus, 
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encroaching on the rectum, or coming forward out of the months of 
the distended prostatic pouches into the prostatic urethra ; ^hence it 
extends forwards, or backwards into the bladder, forming a prostate- 
vesical calculus. Sometimes one or more prostatic calculi become 
detached, free and movable in an open duct. These enlarged calculi 
have a very irregular or branched appearance. • 

A remarkable^ prostatic calculus was presented by Dr. H. Barker to 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. It has a pyriform 
shape ; measiircss in length nearly five inches, in circumference at its 
thickest part four inches and five-eighths ; and weighs three ounces 
and a half. The stone consists of twenty-nine pieces, the facets of 
which are regularly fitted together; indicating that its formation took 
place in the crypts of the prostate, separately, and that the pieces 
coah^sced by subsequent absorption of the glandular substance, thus 
resulting in this multiple calculus. 

The synipicnns to w’hich prostatic calculi give rise, depend princi- 
pally on their size. When small, there may be no symptoms, or ,such 
slight inconvenience as not to attract attention. When of larger size, 
they are attended with pain and wcught in the perineum, and Tineasi- 

ness at the neck of the bladder ; there is 
fr(?quent micturition, spmetimes retention, 
and difliciilty in the emission of semen, al- 
though attacks of priapism fnay have misled 
the sufferer to more frequent sexual inter- 
course. All those symptoms point to an en- 
larged and irritated prostate ; and, by urethral 
or rectal exploration, one or more stones can 
V)o touched with an instrument, or felt through 
the prostate with the finger. (Fig. 914.) 
On passing a sound through the urethra, a 
distinct click or grating is heard and felt, 
just before the beak of the instrument enters 
the bladder ; a deeply imbedded calculus may 
be felt, on passing the finger up the rectum, 
or by simultaneous examination with the 
finger and sound. A large number of small 
stones communicate to the finger a crackling 
or grating sensation, like that of small marbles in a bag. 

As the result of prolonged irritation, suppuration may ensue, 
forming prostatic abscesses. 

Having found a calculus in the prostate, <^hat treatment should bo 
adopted? When there are no urgent symptoms, the case may be 
wisely left alone, so far as regards any attempts to remove the stone by 
operative interference. Symptoms of irritation can perhaps be sub- 
dued by opiate suppositories, and careful regulation of the bowels to 
prevent any rectal constipation; while retention of urine is relieved by 
using the catheter as occasion requires. If the calculi are small and 
movable, they may admit of extraction through the urethra, by means 
of a long urethral forceps. But this mode of operation is not easily 

♦ Hoy. Ooll, Siirg. Mus., 20.39. (Prostatic?) Calculus, of large size, remaiuiug in 
the prostatic urethra and nook of the bladder, after lithotomy. The patient, aged 
fifty, lived for two years after the operation, with all the symptoms of sto^e, and the 
wound remaining open. (Liston.) 


Ftg. 914.* 
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accomp]isbed. When the stones are large, and not more than two or 
three in ^number, median lithotomy shoiild be performed, and extrac- 
tion efEected with scoop or forceps. A larger-sized calculus had better 
be removed by the lateral operation. 

Sometimes the Surgeon has to deal with a urinary calculus or 
fragment, lodged in the prostatio urethra. Here the urethral forceps 
can more often be employed with advantage ; or failing thus to 
remove the stone, it may be pushed back into the bladder, and sub- 
mitted to lithotrity or lithotomy. 

Lastly, the occasional coexistence of prostatic and vesical calculus 
presents a difficulty in tlie way of the lateral operation. Yet, under 
these circumstances, this mode of removing both calculi may alone bo 
practicable. ^ 


CHAPTER LXIV 

mSKASES OK THE UKETHUA. 

These diseases have been incidentally alluded to, as associated with 
vesical and prostatic affections, and may be thus enumerated: — (1) 
Inflammation of the Uretlira, or Urethritis, and its more specific form, 
G onorrhoea ; (2) Stricture or contraction of the canal, in some part or 
parts of its extent, — as a structural or organic and permanent con- 
dition, or as a spasmodic or an inflammatory shite ; (3) Tumours 
occasionally ; (4) Urethral Calculus. The results of Urethral obstruc- 
tion comprise — Retention of Urine ; Extravasation ; Rupture of the 
Bladder; and Urinary Fistula?, — penile, scrotal, perineal, urethro- 
vaginal, and vesico-vaginal fistula?. 

Urethritis. — Sim 2 )le inflammation of the urethral mucous mem- 
brane may arise from various causes, at any age, and in either sex. 
Any one who may bo thus affected experiences heat, pricking, and 
tension in the urethra for a day or two, with some scalding aeiisation 
in passing water ; symptoms which are followed by a mnco-puruloiit 
discharge. Sometimes the only symptom is this whitish discharge 
from the urethra, unaccompanied with any inflammatory character. 

The diagiwsis of this urethral affection, in either form, is very im- 
portant, from its rosemblsftice to Gonorrlicea. In the acMoe condition 
of simple urethritis, the distinction from Gonorrhoea is extremely 
difficult ; in the pafisive condition, it resembles gleet, but differs in the 
thicker and more opaque character of the urethral discharge. The 
causes of simple inflammation of the uretlyra differ also from that of 
gonorrhoea, which arises from a specific contagion ; though here, it 
must be confessed, the line of distinction is even less definite. 

Certain constitutional causes, gout, rheumatism, scrofula, and the 
influence of particular medicines, as guaiacum or cayenne pepper, 
frequently induce urethritis. These causes seem to affect the urethra 
by mbrbid states of the urine, as when it is loaded with lithic or with 
oxalic acid; thus producing direct irritation in the passage of such 
urine. They give rise to the active form of urethritis, and the dis- 
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charge usually disappears immediately upon the development of the 
constitutional disease. Scrofalous urethritis is, however, apparently a 
local manifestation of the general disease, just as there may Ibe a dis- 
charge from the nasal mucous membrane. irritation, as gastric 

derangement, worms in the intestines, or teething, may also excite a 
urethral discharge ; but this is of a passive character. Local cruses of 
various kinds are not unfrequently the occasions of urethral irritation ; 
as the passage of instruments, sexual intercourse or excitement, the 
introduction of vaginal discharges, — such as the menstrual fluid, or 
leucorrhoeal matter. Here, again, the discharge is usually passive. 

All these causes should be taken into consideration before pro- 
nouncing a professional judgment as to the particular cause in any 
case of- uretliritis. Thus, in a young child, the existence of vaginal 
and urethral discharge is not absolute evidence that a rape has been 
(jommitted ; and in persons who. are subjects of stricture and irritable 
urethra, a discharge apparently gonorrhceal sometimes exists, or 
appears after sexual intercourse or excitement, or debauch, or other 
cause of urethral irritation. 

Simple urethritis generally subsides in a week’ or ton days,^ unlike 
gonorrha‘a, which continues some weeks or even months. But the dis- 
charge often becomes chronic in gouty persons, or when associated 
with stricture. 

Treatiuent consists in removing any cause of urethral irritation, and 
allaying the inflammatory symptoms. Thus, in a gouty or rheumatic 
case, both these indications may he answered by the administration of 
alkaline, saline aperients, combined perhaps with colchicum ; aided 
by a moderate and non-stimulating diet. When the discharge has 
become passive, weak astringent injections, as of the diacetate of 
lead, alum, or sulphate of zinc, will gradually arrest the urethral 
secretion and comph'to the cure. I never use the two la;ttcr forms of 
astringents, nor find it necessary to have recourse to copaiba or cubebs. 

As associated with stricture, urethritis may occasion a tempomry 
retention of urine, partly spasmodic. Then, in addition to what is 
termed antiphlogistic treatment, the relaxing influence of opium or 
opiate suppositories, and a warm hip-bath, will usually overcome the 
obstructjpn. The use of a catheter should be postponed until relief 
cannot be otherwise obtained. 

Gonorrhoea or Blmvorrtiagia . — This form of urethritis is attended 
with muco-piirulent discharge, of a s2)ociJic character; and is generally 
produced by contagion or contact with a similar discharge, usually 
during sexual intercourse. It may affect, aii^d infect, either the male 
or female. 

In the male^ the urethra is the seat of gonorrhoea, and jiarticulaily 
the anterior portion of the mucous membrane, — as far ^ the foFsa 
TvSyiciilari^ within the glains penis; but. the urethral inflammation 
sometimes extends backwards along the whole length of the passage, 
and may even involve the mucous membrane of the bladder, in extrema 
cases. When gonorrhoeal inflammation subsides into a chronic state, 
the bulbous portion of the urethra is more xJBpecially affected, l;he 
intermediate anterior portion up to the glans being comparatively free. 
Other portions of the genital . mucous membrane are often secoridarily 
involved, as that of the prepuce and glans. 

The sympioms of gonorrhoea differ in the course of the disease, and 
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which may thus be divided into Com« 

mencing. generally from the second to the fifth day after contagion^ a 
shdT£"period of urethral irritation is followed by acnte inflammation, 
which fin haidi^s i T?jy* a declining or chronic stage ; terminating perhaps 
in gleet/ a chronic state of pecaliar discharge which does not always 
supervene. 

Urethral irritation is attended with very slight symptoms : an 
it ching o r tickling sensation in the meatus, its lips have a florid red 
anlT puS ed appearance, and are glued together by a sctanty, viscid, 
cl ear jand colourless, or slightly opalescent secretion. In passing water, 
sorne^ smarting is experienced, but no scalding — no ardor urines. This 
*stageTa^' from a few hours to two or throe days. 

Acufe in^am^natioii gives rise to the discharge of a purulent secre- 
tion, having a thick, creamy consistence, and opaque and greenish- 
yellow cplour ; it can be pressed out of the urethra in sulphur-looking 
drops, and is usually so abundant as to stjffen the shirt in patches ; ah 
acute scalding pain is felt in passing urine, which is voided with somo 
difficulty in a diminished or forked stream, or in spasmodic jerks, and 
with increased frequency ; although the patient refrains from mictu- 
rition as long as he can contain, regarding this procedure as quite 
a little operation. The whole glans penis is turgid and of a bright 
cherry-red colour ; the#urethral canal is swollen and cord-like to the 
touch ; the prepuce may become cedematous, and at length the whole 
penis looks and fe(?ls turgcscent. Should the inflammation pass back 
to the bulbous urethra, a sensation of weight in the perineum will be 
experienced, and, reaching the prostatic urethra, a bearing-down weight 
about the anus is superadded. The heavy and enlarged penis seldom 
remains pendent and quiescent for many hours by day or night ; 
under any rubbing irritation of the dross, or warmth in bod, erections 
often occur with troublesome inconvenience ; oy cJwrdcc not unfre- 
quently arises, in the form of a painful arching or twisting of the 
penis downwards during erection, a penalty inflicted in oft-repeated 
attacks. This bent position of the organ in erection seems to be the 
result of lymph-effusion around the urethral canal, producing an 

inextensible state of the corpus spongiosum at the part affected. 

Whenever, therefore, an erection w'ould take place, as the cavernous 
body of the penis becomes distended, the unyielding spongy iv’ethra 
acts like the string of a bow, and bends the penis downwards. Another 
explanation is, that chordeo arises from spasm of the muscular fibres 
around the urethra. 

The characteristic discharge and scjflding micturition constitute 
what is vulgarly called the®^‘clap in England, and ‘‘ chandpisse ” in 
France. Some feverishness may accompany this acute inflammatory 
stage of gonorrhoea ; but often there is little constitutional disturbance. 
T he avem ge duration of this stage is from one to three weeks ; its con- ^ 
tinuance varying according to the number of ^jrevious attacks and tbe 
habits of the patient. 

^ The chronic stage is denoted by the altered character of the urethral 
discha^ST — th®"’ pus s into muco-purulent matter, which is 

thinner and le^^cppipus ; and "the scalding reverts to smarting or ojily 
a soreness in m icturition. In ^bont another/ tbree^^ w^ 
rKq^nSSy pass off,— under treatment f but it rarely terminates 
sponHSebnilly in less than three months. Daring a severe and pro- 
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tracted gonorrhoeal discharge, the general health undergoes a marked 
depression; so that the individual may be almost known by his 
haggard, pallid, and listless appearance. t 

Oleet. — Blenorrhoca or gleet must be regarded as the sequel, Mther 
than the concluding stage, of gonorrhoea ; for it does not invariably 
result. The urethral discharge has now become a thin, nearly clear 
and colourless, or almost watery fluid, oozing in small quantity, or so 
scanty that it has to be pressed out of the meatus for examination ; no 
scalding or other inflammatory symptoms remain ; yet this discharge isT 
persistent — lasting for many months or even years. Thus, we speak 
of an old-standing, gleety urethral discharge. It may be maintained 
by certain constitutional conditions: a scrofulous, rheumatic, or gouty 
diathesis; a lymphatic, weakly temperament; or simply by a state of 
debility. The discharge retains its contagious nature for a long or inde- 
finite period ; and it is ever liable to be developed into a more viru- 
lent puriform secretion by slight exciting causes. Sexual intercourse, 
therefore, is always unsafe, so long as any discharge exists, of whatever 
kind, or in the smallest oozing of secretion. 

I have already noticed the diagnasL^ of gonorrhoea froiji simple 
urethritis. No positive distinction can be trusted from the appearance 
of a urethral discharge, its contagious character, or from its having 
been produced by contagion. As Ricord truly ubserves, “ Gonorrhoea 
often arises from intercourse with women who themselves have not the 
disease ; ’’ and, yet more explicitly, Diday affirms “that from the very 
fact of a woman having a discharge, no matter what its origin, she is 
liable tb give a discharge to a man.” Bumstead bears similar testimony 
as to the possibly non-specific origin of gonorrha^a in a man from an 
uncontaminated woman. It is, therefore, of the utmost social import- 
ance not to overlook the difficulty or impossibility of a diagnosis, as 
affecting the moral character of any woman, who as a wife or mother 
would suffer the most wrongful and cruel imputation by a rash or 
erroneous professional judgment; blighting also the domestic happiness 
of those with whom she is connected. Nor need I dwell on the 
further responsibility of the practitioner respecting any such question, 
when made the subject of Medico-legal inquiry ; as perhaps criminally 
affecting a chaste w^oman. In the male sex also, any persistent 
urethitil discharge — whether from gonorrhoea, as gleet, or of non- 
specific nature — may eciually prove contagious to a woman. 

These considerations give a wider significance to the causes of 
gonorrlioea than was formerly understood. Gonorrhoeal matter or virus, 
and occasionally any other discharge — as menstrual fluid or leucorrhoeal 
matter, or even the ordinary uterine Sr vaginal secretions — may 
severally communicate, or give rise to, true gonorrhoea. The distinction 
between gonorrha>a and simple urethritis, in virtue of the speaific 
nature of gonorrhoeal pus, is now generally acknowledged to be no 
longer tenable. The contagious character of gonorrhot^ai pus is more 
virulent, and the symptoms induced are generally more severe; but, 
from a causative point of view, the only distinction is, that simple 
urethritis arises from other causes, — constitutional and local, as well as 
from any contagious discharge. 

The following additional practical facts, although not perhaps 
exclusively characteristic of" gonorrhaml contagion, appear to be well 
established : — (1.) The disease is not communicable by Sexual inters 
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course before the discharge appears. (^.) After the discharge is 
established, if the urethra bo previously washed out by means of a 
water-injection, the disease will probably not be communicated. (3.) 
The matter retains the power of infection for an indefinite period ; in 
one case Titley found that a girl had communicated the disease 
immediafcly on leaving the Magdalen Hospital, after a seclusion of 
one year; and in another case, according to Hunter, after two 
years’ seclusion. (4.) With gleet, two persons thus affected may 
have intercourse with impunity ; but either of them will communicate 
gonorrhoea to a sound person. (5.) The violence of the symptoms 
depends very much on constitutional conditions, as the gouty diathesis, 
and habits of life, as intemperance ; consequently, the same woman 
may give a very mild gonorrluea to one man, and a most severe one to 
another. (6.) The first attack of the disease is generally the most 
severe ; a kind of urethral tolerance being commonly induced by 
repeated attacks. (7.) The severity and the continuance of gonor- 
rhoea ^re often inverse ; it is most severe in young and plethoric 
persons,^in the gouty or rheumatic diathesis, and in the first attack ; 
but most obstinate in scrofulous and phlegmatic constitutions, in 
persons affected with chronic skin-diseases, and after repeated attacks. 
(8.) The disease scerma to be much milder now than formerly. 

The generation of gonorrhoea, apart from exposure to any discharge, 
is a question which may be so far entertained that it has not been 
entirely disproved ; but many apparent cases of origin are rendered 
very doubtful by the persistently contagious character of the slightest 
gleety discharge. In relation to syphilis^ the virus of gonorrhoea differs 
entirely in its nature from that of chancre or of chancroid ; neither 
disease being capable of reproducing the other under any circum- 
stances. The two diseases are distinct, not convertible. 

ordinary case of gonorrhoea passes through an unchequered 
course, until the discharge runs itself off. But several morbid con- 
ditions of the urethra or of adjoining parts may comjflicale the natural 
history of this disease. C hordee^ a bent and painful erection of the 
penis, has been already noticed. Urethral hoemorrhage is apt to occur, 
from rupture of the engorged vessels during violent erections, mud 
especially in chordee. This event is unimportant; the loss eff blood 
usually being slight, it affords relief. Inflammation and suppuration 
of some of the mneous follicles of the urethra may occasion some 
temporary obstruction ; until the abscess bursts into the urethra, or 
perhaps externally, as a less favourable issue. Irri tation or infl am- 
ma tion of t\\Q^ xniary is a far more sqrmuiCp^T^ of 

gonon®oea 7 sometinjeg 3 £^l]^^^cjgosTEe^ ureffira, — 

giving rise to sever e pe rineal paui, wiiElT s|')ainno(Iic^ an d more 

or le ssT^iElte Tittoh bUurindX^ somc^m^ — 

as deno^edf^'^nEHe more urgen€"“^and~ pSfnfuT «iic£urition, with mucous 
deposit in the urine ; or there may be the 8ym{)toms of renal irritation, 
amounting even to nephritis, — announced by pain in the loins, shiver- 
ing, vomiting, and albuminous, bloody, or purulent urine. This state, 
with or without cystitis, is likely to be induced by early or strong 
urethral injections, intemperance, or the use of copaiba in large doses. 
Infla mmation of the inmiinal lymphatic •glands^ or sympa th etic b tibo^ 
occure13ui®g Hie second dr inflammatory siage of gonorrlioea. But 
feuch buboes rarely proceed to suppuration, unless when subjected to 
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irrifatiion, or in personR of a scrofulous and debilitated constitution. 
l iidanills — an inflammatory affection of t he mucous membrane of th e 
pr ince and gtang^ is known b^a thin7 opalescent discliarge^from^ni^ 
part, ofl!en pTOfui^ and excoriative. Persons who have a 
are piost liable to it ; but it is engendered by uncleanUnej3B,"|L6t 
or d^rdered health. As the result of swelling of the prepuce and glans, 
pliimmiB or par aphimon'is i s not unfrequently met with in conjunction with 
gon orriioea.^ 'Inii s, ibe prepuce cannot be retracted, or not easily, behind 
the glans, so as to uncover it; or the prepuce cannot be drawn forwards 
from behind the glans, so as to cover that part of the penis. Various 
cutaneous eruptions on the prepuce are occasionally concomitants of 
gonorrhoea, llerprs pra^pntiaUf; appears in the form of small vesicles, 
containing a thin, opalescent fluid ; and which are disposed in clusters 
of two, three, or four, upon the internal or external surface of the pre- 
putial fold. Roseola, pityriasis, and psoriasis sometimes make their 
appearance ; usually, from six weeks to three months after the com- 
mencement of gonorrhoeal discharge. 

A patient having escaped any mishap in the course of gonorrhoea, 
IS yet liable to the consequences of this urethritis. O rchitis^ of inflam - 
ms tion of the test icle, is not uncommon; commencing as epidmymitis, 
a lid res u 1 ti n g in a swollen state of the organ. orrhceal r l i^xnatism y 

or synovitis ^ sometimes arises from sudden arrest of the discharge, or 
after exposure to cold ; the metastatic inflammation? affecting one or 
more joints; usually the knee, and often both knees. In some cases 
the discharge continues. The synovitis is marked by an abundant 
■st^rouR effusion, and the disease terminates without disorganization, iu 
a few wec‘ks. It may, however, proceed to ulceration of the cartilages, 
and continue for montlis or a year or two. In one such case, under my 
care, the kne^e-joint became flrmly anchylosod. Gonorrhoeal ophthalmjji>^ 
an acute puruletit inflnnirrration of the conjunctiva, may occur in con- 
seqnence of the accidental apydication of the urethral discharge to the 
oyi \ — an inocMilation of gonorrhoeal matter to another mucous mem- 
l»rane. This mode of origin does not seem to be always indisputable ; 
for both eyes are often affected, and usually at an interval of a few 
day«, tho eye attac'kcd last generally sufferiiig least. G oaorrhoea l 
sc leroHi^s^ an inflammatory affec^tion of the sclerotic or fibrous coat of 
the eye, may be of a rheumatic character. Occasionally, gonqrrha^a 
or gleet is followed by prosfatorrhan K a chronic infl ammati6|i of the 
pro state glan d ; characterized by the discharge of a few drops of clear, 
transparent, nr slightly turbid viscid mucus, after micturition or any 
straining effort of <lefiecation. This fluid k not semen, as it contains 
no spermatozoa. There is also much irritability about the neck of the 
bladder, and sensitiveness of the prostatic nretlira. in passing an instru- 
ment ; with loss of strength, and mental langour or hypochondriacal 
lowness of spirits. ^ 

? The ireatmetii of Gonorrhoea varies according to the stage of the 
l^discase. 

' During the incipient stage — urethral — it may be possibl e 

tq^^prevont the accession of the inflammatory sta^^ljy 
tivei,’* or “revulsive” treatment, which comprises njfifhral 

injections, and the specific influence of copaiba or ^q^Jgipbs. But any 
snch agents, if used for that purpose, are very hazardous, by perchance 
exciting intensev inflammation. So far as opportunity may offer for 
this practice, I believe it is generally abandoned. 
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In H,(UYmhaif}r^ f^fgae — acute and chronic , — From the commencoment 
of a gonorrhoeal purulent dis.chai;gQ,"jr^ucin measures, followed by 
suppressive iujectionSj may be — ^according to the degree of 

urethral inflammation* When acute ^ — with an abundant, thick, opaque 
yellow, or creamy discharge, and scalding in passing urine, — the, appro- 
priate ti^atment consists in gentle saline, alkaline, aperient medicine, an 
unstimulating diet, abstinence from wine, beer, or spirits, with rest and 
recumbency. As a topical application, immersion of the penis in very 
hot water, for a few minutes, is said to afford great relief* When the 
inflammation has passed into the chrotdc stage, — with a diminished, 
thinner, and clearer discharge, and the absence of scalding in micturi- 
tioii^ — the previously reducing measures should be discontinued, and 
succeeded by acid tonics ; or perhaps copaiba or cubebs, and astringent 
urethral injections, may be used. In yleet — the discharge having nowf 
become scanty, thin, clear, and colourless, as a watery oozing from the . 
urethra, and lasting for a considerable period — the same suppressive ' 
measures will also be appropriate. 

By the foregoing plan of treatment, I have almost invariably pro- 
scribed Vitb succe^ss, in some thousands of cases. Commencing witli 
an aperient and alkaline mixture — containing sulphate of magnesia, in 
about drachm doses, ^with a little senna, and the sosquicarbonates of 
soda and ammonia, in doses* sufficient to nearly neutralize the urine — 
in three weeks of more the urethral inflammation will have safely sub- 
sided; the patient having abstained from any indulgence in wine or 
other alcoholic beverage, and stimulating food, especially peppers and 
condiments. The discharge has now undergone the characteristic 
change in quantity and appearance to that of the chronic stage ; and 
the scalding pain on micturition has also ceased, leaving only a slight 
smarting or soreness in passing urine. Tlicn^ the discharge may bo 
safely suppressed, gradually, by using an injection twice a day ; con- 
sisting of about 5ij. of the liquor plumbi diacetatis to distilled 

water. Other injections, if not preferable, may be preferred. Thus, tho 
subnitrate of bismuth in mucilage, grs. x. to ^j- of water, with a little 
morphia or belladonna; nitrate of silver, grs. i. — ij. to Jj. ; chloride of 
zinc, grs. i. — iv. to ; sulphate of zinc, gr. i., gradually increa^j^ to 
grs. iv., to ; sulphate of zinc and acetate of lead 'ana gr% xxx. to 
3vj., an injection long in use at the old Lock Hospital ; or acetate of 
zinc, grs. xii. to of water, is the favourite injection of Sigmund, 
Milton, and Bumstead. In obstinate gleet ^ tho bichloride of mercury 
ma/ prove successful ; gr. ^ to of water. Before using any in- 
jection, the patient had fcetter pass his urine, in order to clear the 
ui;*ethra of gonorrhoeal matter, which would prevent contact with 
the mucous membrane ; and also to avoid the necessity of emptying ^ho 
bladder again for some time, care being taken to drain away any urine 
from the urethral canal. These two latter precautions have regard to 
any decomposition of the injected solution by the action of the urine. 
Owing to such change, a lead injection becomes opaque and curdled 
when discharged ; and nitrate of silver acquires a milky- white opacity ; 
both solutions leaving been made with distilled water. An injection is 
thrown up the urethra by means of a small glass syringe ; and so that 
it Bhmi be applied only to the affected portion of the urethral tract, the 
finger is f>laced under the canal, just in front of the scrotum. For 
deeper injection, as mostly in gleet, various forms of catheter-syringe 
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have been devised, principally by Tiemann. Astringents in the form 
of powder can be injected to any particular part of the urethra, by 
means of Mallez’s breech-loading metallic tube. ** 

Bougies, besmeared with an ointment. of nitrate of silVbr, or the 
balsam of copaiba, may be passed along the urethra; but this mode of 
making topical applications is not in general use. In old-standing gleety 
the introduction of a bougie occasionally, even where no stricture exists, 
is highly beneficial. It should be of sufficient size to occupy the urethra 
without distending the passage ; be left in for about ten minutes at a 
time, and bo passed twice or thrice a week. Blistering the penis, in 
obstinate gleet, has found favour with some Surgeons ; the unguentum 
lytta?, spread on lint, is wrapped around the body of the organ, and 
applied for not longer than two hours. The effect is said to be singu- 
larly curative, when the gleety discharge is uncomplicated by stricture 
or orchitis. 

The medicinal treatment of clironic suppurative discharge, and of 
wfit(3ry gleet, is best fulfilled by an acid-tonic mixture of cinchona ^ith 
sulphuric acid ; but towards the close of the case, the sulphate of iron 
should be given, to repair the ana3mic condition. Such troattnent as 
may be suitable in the various other constitutional conditions, must not 
be overlooked ; as in the scrofulous, rheumatic, or gouty diathesis, on 
which a gleety discharge may depend. Certain diedicinal agents have 
apparently a specific influeuce in arresting the discharge, and especially 
the two renowned specifics — copaiba and cubebs. Some Surgeons urge 
the employment of these medicines in the acute stage of gonorrheea. 
Neither should be administered when it manifestly disagrees with the 
patient ; nor continued on trial beyond a week or ton days, when no 
beneficial effect has been obtained by that time. Both these specifics 
are apt to disturb the digestive organs, and produce symptoms of renal 
irritation ; and copaiba sometimes induces a cutaneous rash, in the form 
of small red patches, more or less circular, somewhat like nettle-rash. 
But the various preparations of these medicines are not equally to be 
commended. Copaiba may be given in capsule, pill, or draught. The 
capsule — an envelope or coating of gelatine, contiiining a small bolus of 
copaiba — is an elegant and convenient preparation ; the envelope dis- 
guiSmgj^ the nauseous taste and peculiar odour of the balsam. Six or 
eight capsules may bo taken daily. The French dragees arc also much 
used, particularly in America. In the form of a pill, consolidated with 
magnesia, copaiba sometimes acts more effectually, a drachm being 
taken thrice daily ; or combined with dilute sulphuric acid, fifteen 
minims, and mucilage in infusion of roses, qs a mixture, this medicinal 
agent is bettor tolerated by the stomach. Cubebs may agree when 
copaiba will not. The dose of the powder is a drachm, three times a 
dd.y. Both specifies are sometimes advantageously taken together, in 
such proportions as to form the consistence of an electuary ; of which 
a draqhm will be the dose, thrice daily. I never find it necessary to 
prescribe either copaiba or cubebs, and have for some years discarded 
them. In concluding the treatment of gonorrhoea, hygienic resources 
may prove singularly beneficial. The tepid or cold sponge*bath, with 
friction afterwards, sea-bathing, an open-air life, avoiding horsey- 
exercise, will often succeed in finishing off an otherwise lingering case. 
Smoking should bo prohibitecl. As any persistent urethra^ discharge 
might be contagious, sexual intercourse must be strictly forbidden. 
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Chordee is best prevented or overcome by a nightly pill of opium 
and camp];ior, — say, one to two grains, as an anodyne antispasmodic; or 
conium ai^d camphor, in pill, I have often ordered with marked relief. 
Camphor alone may be taken, as Mr. MBton directs ; one drachm of 
the tincture in water, before going to bed, and repeated every time the 
patient 'i#akes with chordee. Or Ricord’s suppository — of opium, the 
watery extract, one grain, with camphor ten grains — may be introduced 
into the rectum an hour before bedtime. The patient must deny him- 
self supper or any excitement before going to bed, and then bathe the 
parts with cold water, or preferably with hot water until a sensation of 
faintness is produced ; he should lie on a hard mattress, and be lightly 
covered with bed-clothes. 

Gonorrhoeal epididi/vutis and orchitis may be treated by rest in 
the recurnlx^nt position, warm fomentations, and leeches if necessary ; 
but sedative measures, especially hyoscyaiiius in full doses, with 
camphor mixture, will often prove suHicient to subdue the pain and 
swelling of the testicle ; while, if the urethral discharge has been 
suddenly suppressed, 1 am in the habit of soliciting its return by 
enveloping the penis in a poultice. 

Gonorrhcea, in the Female is a much loss common affection than in 
the male sex. But tlje inflammation and discharge is rarely restricted 
to the urethra; the vagina if? the chief scat of gonorrhoea. The symp- 
tt)m5"‘^ro ' heat add itching in the vagina, with scalding in the urethTO 
when the urine is passed ; on examination, the vaginal passage is 
found to be red and swollen ; these early symptoms being soon fol- 
lowed by a copious, grooniah-yellow, muco-purulent discharge, pro- 
ceeding more especially from the upper wall of the vagina. The labia 
may become involved, appearing rod and puffed, while the secretion 
from the sebaceous follicles gives an offensive character to the dis- 
charge. Sometimes the inflammation extends backwards to the os 
uteri, which presents small patches of superficial ulceration. But all 
the symptoms are usually milder than in the male; and although 
perhaps of longer duration, the discharge does not generally pass into 
gleet. Simple vaginitis must not be mistaken for gonorrhoja ; and 
yet their diagnosis cannot be determined by any one symptom, by 
the combination of symptoms, nor by the appearance of the di^jchargo 
or its inspection with the microscope. This absence of any distinctive 
evidence is a very important consideration in relation to modico-legal 
inquiry respecting supposed gonorrhoea in young females and children, 
who are very liable to simple inflammation of the vagina from various 
causes, both const! tutional^ and local. The diagnosis is scarcely less 
doubtful with regard to vaginal uterine discharges at any period of 
life. 

Fewer untoward events are likely to complicate the course of the 
disease in women than in men. Not unfrequently one of the swollen 
labia suppurates, the abscess pointing on the inner side. There may 
be some inguinal sympathetic bubo, but perhaps only in cases where 
the urethra is affected; and sometimes the vaginal inflammation 
creeps up into the cavity of the uterus, and may even pass up the 
fallopian tubes to the ovaries*; the ovaritis thus induced corre- 
sponding to epididymitis in the male. Gonorrhasal rheumatism is a 
rare occurrence, and gonorrhoeal ophthalmia is seldom met with. 

Treatment may be comprised in a few words. No special remedial 
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measures are requisite, but the topical applications must be made 
directly to the part affected. Thus, injections must be throv^n up the 
vagina so as to reach the seat of inflammation, and lotions should 
be applied by means of a fold of lint placed well in between the 
labia. 

Stricture op the Urethra. — Among diseases of the Hlrethra, 
Stricture jnstly ranks high in its importance; whether on account of 
its frequency, the distress it occaaions, its serious and fatal conse- 
quences when neglected, or the unquestionable means for cure or 
relief. 

The t6rm Stricture of the Urethra signifies an unnatural narrowing 
or contraction of this passage, at one or more points in its extent. 
This may depend on either of three distinct conditions : — (1) L ymp h- 
deposit j[n the. ^mucous and submucous . tissues, as tho reauE^'^ 
chronic inflammation, — and thence known as Organic OT .Permajo^ 
Stricture ; (2) Spasmodic contraction of the muscular fibres en- 
circling the mucous membrane, — Spasmodic Stricture ; (3) Inflaju- 
matory congestion of the mucous membrane,— Inflammatory .Sj^iricture. 
The two latter conditions of stricture — spasm and inflammation — often 
coexist ; and either may be engrafted for a time on organic stricture. 

Qrganic or Permanent Stricture. — Fo ur forms of organic stricture 
of the urethra may be recognized, according to "Sir H. Thompson's 
accurate observations: — linear stricturOj^ in which the** urethral can al is 
obstructed by a thin, membranous septum, having a central aperiaico ; 
or a crescentic septum, which obstructs a segment only of the ca libre 
of the canal ; thus forming the “ bridle stricture ; " — stricture, 
a thicker and broader, coni;.ractod ^ 

portion of the urethral canal, as 
if a piece of cord had been tied 
around it at one point, leaving 
the remainder free (Fig. 015) ; — 
indurated annular stricture, a more 
confirmed contraction, in which 
the induration involves the tissues 
of the urethra to the depth of lialf 
a line or a line, limited in length 
from before backwards to less than 
half an inch of the canal, and 
forms an hour-glass contraction, 
usually thicker on the floor than 
at the upper aspect of the urethta ; 

— tortuous or irregular stricture, 
owing apparently to adhesion of 
the rugsD of the urethra to a short 
extent, or to u cicatricial patch of 
induration, or a longitudinal contraction and induration to an extent 
of one or more inches. (Pig. 916.) In this condition of stricture, the 

* St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., DD. 44. Annular stricture of the urethra, situated 
in the spongy portion, nearly three inches fro^i the external meatus. 

t Boy. Oall. Surg. Mus., 2552. Long, narrow stricture of the membranous urettiva, 
and in the first inch of the bulbous and spongy portions ; with a false pa8afl^ge jo^ 
in front., and a large irregular abscess in the perineum, having numetpus fistulous 
openings,— perineal, scrotal, and in the right buttock; but the abscess does not ooih- 
munioate with the urethra. (Hunterian.) 
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in^tpri^tion may involve the entire substance of the corpus spongiosum, 
preseatip^ the.zhost obstinate and undilatable form of stricture. 

Situation of Stricture . — ^The urethral canal is liable to stricture in 
three situations: — (1.) the junction of the spongy and mem- 

braaous pertiona^pr within an inch before, and three-quarters of an 
inch helfind^ that point. Of ffi^e situations, the most common seat of 
stricture is the bulbous part^of the spongy portion — anterior to the 
triangular ligament; rarely, behind this membrane, in the mem- 
branous portion, and most rarely as far back as the posterior part of 
the membranous portion. No instance has been found of stricture of 
the prostatic portion of the urethra. The above strictures correspond 
to the subpubic curvature. 

(2.) In the centre of the spongy portion, or that portion of the 
urethra which extends from the anterior limit of the preceding to 
within two inches and a half of the external meatus, a length of about 
three inches. 

(&.) At the external orifice, and within a distance of two inches 
apdLn^ half of it. 

These definitions as to the situations of urethral stricture result 
from a laborious examination, by Sir H. Thompson, of 270 prepara- 
tions in our principal public Museums, and comprising 320 distinct 
strictures. In region 1 were found 215, or 67 per cent, of the 
entire number ; •in region 2, 51, or 16 per cent. ; in region 3, 54, 
or 17 per cent. Mr. H. Smith made a similar investigation of this 
question, on a smaller scale ; the preparations numbering 1)8, as pre- 
served in the different London Museums. Of these, 77 were stric- 
tures situated anterior to the triangular ligament; and 21 only, in the 
membranous portion of the urethra. 

Several strictures may coexist in the same urethra. John Hunter 
records an instance of six strictures in one urethra; Lallemand and 
other French writers describe seven or eight ; Sir H. Thompson has 
never been able to find any such examples, and be limits the highest 
number of coexisting strictures to three, or at the most four. In the 
above number of 270 preparations, eight were cases of stricture in all 
three regions; ten in regions 1 and 2 only; ten in regions 1 3 

only ; thirteen in regions 2 and 3 only. 

The urethral obstruction occasioned by stricture gives rise to symp- 
toms which are individually, or collectively, significant of this con- 
dition. Increased frequency of micturition arises, owing to the inability 
to completely empty the bladder ; the stream of urine becomes smaller 
than is natural to the iifdividual, and altered in form, being either 
flattened, twisted or corkscrewed, forked, or turned aside; and dis- 
charged with a lees forcible propulsion, so that the current is not 
ejected as far from the person as formerly, and at length issues as a 
mere dribbling or in drops. • 

As the obstruction increases^ the muscular coat of the bladder 
gr^ually strengthens, and hypertrophies, in order to compensate for 
the difficulty in ejecting the urine through the strictured urethra ; 
and as this thickening of the bladder proceeds, its capacity is propor- 
tiqnably diminished, less urine can be retained, aiid micturition must 
be ev%n more frequent. This state, annoying and inconvenient daring 
thji. day, itf distressing at night, when exhaustion would invite to ri»t ; 
the Buffeter beih^^^ aroused from his temporary doze, and . 
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the night passed in restless efforts to obtain relief. After each act of 
micturition is apparently completed, another significant syjpptom is 
experienced ; a certain portion of urine still escapes as a dribbling 
leakage, owing to the propulsive force of the remaining iarine being 
insufficient to overcome the resistance of the stricture, which was 
dilated by the stream passing when the bladder was full. After the 
act of micturition is actually quite finished, a certain portion of urine 
can sornctlinos be squeezed out by pressure behind the seat of stricture, 
from the dilatation of the urethra in that situation. Pain is usually 
felt in the canal behind the stricture, during the effort to pass urine ; 
and by constant straining, some feculent matter or flatus escapes at 
such times, and a tendency to prolapsus of the bowel is established, 
la a paroxysm of straining effort, rupture of the urethra may occur, 
behind the stricture ; and then extravasation of urine takes place into 
the cellular texture of the perineum, scrotum, and supra-pubic region. 
In the act of coitus, much pain is experienced about the ejaculatory 
ducts, and, as the semen escapes with difficulty through the urethra 
but passes back into the bladder, there may be no seminal emission; 
and the unhappy patient believes himself actually, as ho *may be 
virtually, impotent. The urine undergoes those changes which result 
from chronic cystitis, consequent on retention.^ It becomes ammo- 
niacal, cloudy, and deposits more or less mucus and pus, with phos- 
phates. Heematuria is an occasional concomitant of stricture; the 
blood coming from the mucous membrane of the bladder, or perhaps 
from the urethra after catheterisni or an erection of the penis affecting 
the seat of stricture. A gleety discharge not unfrequently attends old 
stricture of the urethra. 

The general health fails, the patient losing flesh and strength : he 
has an anxious and careworn appearance; suffers from pains in the 
loins, lower part of the belly, the perineum, and testicles; And is subject 
to severe attacks of rigors. Any irritation of the urethra, as by passing 
an instrument or the application of an irritant substance, will often 
provoke such an attack, especially in those who have lived in hot cli- 
mates; or it not uncommonly excites general feverishness — hence named 
urethral fever,’’ and which has sometimes an intermittent character. 

Uorljain variMies of organic stricture may be recognized by some 
peculiarity of their respective symptoms : — 

Sinijplc stricture ; chiefly denoted by diminution in the size of the 
stream of urine, with the other ordinary symptoms of stricture. 

Sm^itive or irrifahle stricture. — Proneness to disturbance of the 
nervous system, as manifested by chillinesc or rigors on very slight 
urethral irritation ; and pain, sometimes persistent, from the gentlest 
passage of an instrument. A disposition to hemorrhage is evinced 
in a few cases. 

Contractile or recurring stricture — distinguished by a constant ten- 
dency to further diminution of the urethral canal, in the absence o\ 
treatment; and contraction recurs rapidly after dilatation has been 
effected. 

Examination of the Urethra, — Catheterisjn, or what I would term, 
bougieism — the use of a bougie — supplies . the most dir ect and concl u< 
sive evidence as to the existence of jtrictu^ analogdns tc 

that ot sounding for stone in the bladder. The presence ofi stricture 
its i^ituation, its calibre, the extent of the canal involved^ and tibu 
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amount of induration; may be thus severally determined ; and whether 
also there be one or more strictures. Instruments of various compo- 
sition an(f form are used for this purpose : catheters^ which may be 
inflexible, as the ordinary silver instrument, or flexi- 
ble, as gum-catheters ; and bougies^ which are solid Fig. 917. 

instruments of flexible metal, or flexible and more 
or less elastic, as the ordinary gum-elastic bougie, 
wax or catgut bougies. Catheters may bo curved 
or straight. The former shape is generally applic- 
able ; and the curve most commonly suitable is 
that which corresponds most nearly with the bend 
of the urethra at its inner third — ^an arch rather 
loss than one-fourth of the circumference of a circle 
three inches and a quarter in diameter, Straight 
in^trjimeut? are preferable for strictures in the 
anto-scrotal portion of the urethra. •The probe- 
pomted steel stricidre-sidj^^ such as that used in 
perineal section, affords the surest indication as to 
the situation of stricture in the course of the* ure- 
thra ; the shoulder of the instrument being arrested 
by the constriction, its anterior limit is thus de- 
clared. At the same fimo, on passing the linger into 
the rectum, the narrow portion of the staff can be 
felt to have passed through the stricture at the 
membranous urethra. The catheter^ or bougie oUvaire 
(Fig. 017) possesses two advantages — a bulbous or 
spear-headed end, and flexibility ; it can therefore be 
insinuated^ lor passed with a screw-like action, into 
a fight stricture, and readily takes the course of an 
irregular urethra, without causing a false passage, 
pain, hmmorrfiage, spasm, or rigors. This instru- 
ment, invented by Lioutt and originally advocated 
by Mr. Teevan, in this country, is now much used. 

The bougie d boule^ having a conical-shaped ex- 
tremity, is another flexible and elastic instrument 
of much use in the diagnosis of stricture. ^ 

The introduction of a catheter may be performed in either of two 
ways : in the recumbent position, and with the curve of the instru- 
ment directed upwards ; or in a standing position, and with the curve 
of the instrument looking downwards. Of these two methods, the 
former is usually more ea^ and convenient both to the patient and 
Surgeon. The patient lying down on his back, with the shoulders a 
little raised, the legs thrown easily apart and slightly drawn up, an 
instrument of appropriate size — No. 7 or 8 — is selected, and warmed 


by a little friction up the sleeve for a few seconds, and then oiled or 
smeared vrith lard. In introducing it, the handle shonld be held lightly 
between the thumb and the fore and middle fingers of the right hand, 
the concavity of the curve looking upwards towards the left groin of 
the patient, and the direction of the instrument being nearly horizontal. 
(See Fig. 918.) liaising the end pf the penis with the thumb and finger 
of thotleft hand, so as to draw it up to its, full length, the double 4:nrve 
of the nrq^hral pa ssage, somewhat resemblin g an itelic S, is time 
changed into one curve, commencing from just in front of the scrotum j 
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and this single curve corresponds to the curve of the instrument, as it 
passes along the urethra from that point downwards and upwards into 
the bladder. The point of the instrument — ^held as directed — is now 
inserted into the urethral meatus and carried slowly onwards along 
the floor of the canal, to avoid the lacunas on its roof, until four or five 
inches have disappeared ; the handle is brought, at the same time, to 
the middle line, but still parallel and near the patient’s abdomen ; then 
it should be gently raised, and, as the point of the instrument passes 
under the subpubic curve, the handle is carried forwards and lightly 
depressed until it sinks below the horizontal line, when the opposite 
end will turn upwards into the bladder. (Fig. 918.) After the point 
of the instrument has passed below the scrotum, its furthei^ pro- 
gress An the right direction may be facilitated or maintained by guiding 
it between the fore and middle fingers of the left hand, under the 
pubes; and sometimes the introduction of the forefinger into the 
rectum will aid in determining the middle line onwards to the bladder. 
That the bladder is entered is announced by some escape of urine 
through the catheter, on withdrawing the stylet, and by freedom of 
the point on attempting to rotate the instrument from side? to side. 
J3ut no urine will escape when there is only a small quantity in the 
lower fundus of the bladder, and the patient recumbent ; and I 
have noticed that, in the sitting or standing position, there may be 
a small or dribbling stream, even when the bladder is nearly full, 
owing apparently to temporary atony or paralysis of the organ. After 

a few minutes, the urine may be drawn 
off freely, or discharged in a full stream. 
In passing a catheter, any slight resist- 
ance may be obviated by manipulating 
the iixstrument, in respect to its direc- 
tion, or withdrawing it^br an inch or 
so and then repassing it. But the 
presence of stricture is determined by 
an arrest of the instrument point 
blank, and at the same part of the ure- 
thra, on each re-introduction. If, how- 
ever, the point of the instrument is 
only stuck in a lacuna or some fold of 
the mucous membrane, the point will 
feel loose, and should be disengaged; 
whereas, when it has entered fairly into 
th^ stricture, the point is felt tp be 
grasped tight, and then it should be 
gently urged onwards. Remembering 
the situations of stricture, this obstruc- 
tion will be found usualty behind the 
scrotum, in the subpubic curvature ; 
loss frequently in the ante-scrotal por- 
tion of the urethra. No force should ever be used ; nothing more than 
the pressure of a light hand, exercised slowly, continuously or inter- 
mittently, and with patience. Any departure from this injunction may 
lead to perforation of the urethra and the formation of a ‘‘ fake pas- 
Bago ; ” and this misadventure is the more likely to happe^u when the 

The iastrunieiit here roproseutod is a sound, instead of a catheter. 


Fig. 918.* 
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handle of the instrument is being depressed, whereby the shaft acts as 
a powerfijl lever on the point in the urethral passage. 

The other method of introducing a catheter — when the patient 
stands upright — is performed in the opposite manner to that in the 
recumbent position. It is the “ tour de maitre ” of French authors. 
The patisnt standing, with his back to a wall, so that the nates shall 
not recede during the procedure, and with his legs a little apart, the 
instrument is introduced with the curve looking downwards, and the 
hand!l6 in a perpendicular line beneath, the penis being drawn straight 
forward. Having passed the instrument in this direction as far as the 
subpubic arch, it is swept round to the right and raised upon the 
abdomen, thus describing a semicircle, of which the catheter-point is 
the centre ; then the handle is gradually depressed, so as to carry the 
point of the instrument through the subpubic curve into the bladder. 

The existence of stricture having been ascertained by the obstruc- 
tion offered, at some point, to the introduction of a catheter along the 
iirethva, its situation may be estimated by feeling the end of the in- 
strument behind the scrotum, or in front, as the case may be, and 
noted mT)re accurately by the length of the instrument passed from the 
external meatus. The degree of contraction or the calibre of the canal 
at that point can be egtiraatod by the size or number of the instrument 
used ; the extent of the canal involved, by the length of the instrument 
** held ’’ or “ grasped ” from the point of entering the narrowed portion 
of the urethra ; while, at the same time, the amount of induration may 
be judged of by an experienced tact. A second or third stricture is 
discovered in like manner, by continuing the urethral examination. 

To complete the examination of any one or more strictures, several 
instruments, of different sizes, will perhaps necessary. In the 
English scale of 12, the five series from 7 downwards will generally bo 
found most sQ^rviceable for this purpose. The French scale possesses 
three advantages over the English scale : it commences with a smaller 
size — one millimetre, or one- third of an inch, instead of five milli- 
metres, and ascends by a series of smaller intervals between each 
number ; the intervals are more regular ; and the number of the catheter 
represents the calibre or size of the instrument — No. 1 being one jg^li- 
iiietre, No. 2 is two millimetres, and thence, by similar gradations, up 
to thirty millimetres. Nos. to 21 about equal Nos. 1 to 12, English 
scale. No. 7 or 8 (English) size should always be tried first; a 
sraaller-sizhd instrument is liable to hitch in one of the urethml 
lacunae, or against the verumontanura, or in the sinus pocularis, as if 
it were fixed in the stricture ; or it might pass through the strictuTO 
imperceptibly. Either occurrence would mislead the Surgeon. The 
smaller the instrument, the greater caution and delicacy must be observed 
in using it ; l^st, incautiously, the urethra be perforated. A soft vmx 
bougie has been recommended with the viey of tfiking an impression 
or mould of the size and extent of the stiicture. Any such supposed 
advantage is more then neutralized by the difficulty of finding the 
stricture, as compared with the facility in using an inflexible instrument. 

The introduction of bougies^ which are now much employed, require 
no special directions for their use. 

Causes. — Tw.Q claises^^^^^ max fee recognizeji. m in 

the fQrmatioiL..Ql-J ffi or^nic s tricture. ^ 

XI i) Inflammation ottEe urSfEra, vrith plastic deposit in the mucous 
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and. .salbmucoiif» tissues ; therobj glueing* together the pj*^ganiu™.jnju 
cular layer which immediately underlies the mucous memferane, and 
in virtue of which the canal naturally undeirgoes temporary alterations 
of calibre, by relaxation or contraction. This kind of cause comprises 
gohorrhcea ; the inflammation extending along the canal, and^Being of 
a severe or long-continued character. The symptoms of •stricture 
supervene very slowly and insidiously ; a period of many years perhaps 
elapsing before the existence of this organic constriction is declared. 
Simple urethritis may liave the same result, but only under the opera- 
tion of some persistent constitutional condition. Injections for the 
cure of gonorrhcjoa tend to the formation of stricture, when used, in 
the inflammatory stage, or of too great strength, or long continued. 
Thus, 'an injection of nitrate of silver, one to two grains to the ounce 
of water, can do no harm ; but in the proportion of ten grains to the 
ounce, it may certainly produeje stricture. Abscess in a lacuna of the 
urethra, followed by contraction of the cieatrix^ is an occasional cause ; 
and cancerous or other ulcers may similarly result in the formation of 
stricture, usually near the external meatus. Amputation of the penis 
sometimes issues in like manner. 

(2.) Injury to the urethra by external violence on the perineum, 
bruising, lacerating, or rupturing the urethra, isffollowed by a ciegirix^ 
the contraction of which is very apt to result in stricture of the most 
severe and intractable character. This kind of cause comprises 
kicks on the perineum ; falls on some hard projection, as across spars, 
scaffolding, ladders, chairs, saddles, gates, wlicels, etc. ; puncture of 
the perineum, by palisading, by an earthenware vessel breaking under 
the sitter, etc. ; laceration, by pelvic fractures involving the urethra ; 
and lastly, by the forcible introduction of urethral instruments. 

Congenital stricture is occasionally met with, near the external 
meatus. In early life its existence is unattended by any inconvenience ; 
but in adult life it gives rise to serious obstruction of the passage of 
urine, when the urethral tissue has become less extensible. 

Gonseijuvnevs^ and Tenninalionfi, — The course of stricture is very 
similar to that of chronic enlargement of the prostate. Chronic 
cyi^tis, or a state of the bladder bordering on it, comnxpnly ensues 
from the habitual retention of urine and distension of the bladder. 
The characters of the urine are in accordance with that condition. 
The general health graJuaJly declines^ as the result of broken rest 
from ineffectually relieving the bladder, and of constitutional dis- 
turbance owing to the state of the organ, aggravated by occasional 
attacks of spasmodic retention ; or the constitutional symptoms may 
be those of increasing ne/rvous 'prostration with oft-repeated rigors, 
induced sometimes by each act of micturition, or simply by the use 
of an instrument ; and rapid depression may supervene, either from 
ulceration or sloughing of the bladder, with recurring haemorrhage, 
or from profuse purulent discharge. u rethra is liable t o 

occuj*, owing to dilatation and ulcerative opening ' of ^he Hc^aljlm- 
mediately benind the stricture ; followed by exiravasation of wit h 

its attendant symptoms. This may happen at a more or less rmoto 
period^ I have known extravasation occur in traumatic stricture, 
twenty-six years after the iajury, — a fall on the perineum across a 
beam ; and also in stricture from gonorrhoea, five years previously. 
Rupture of the bladder is a^very mre event. Both these consequences 
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of Stricture are dependent on Retention of Urine, and they will bo 
noticed nnder the head of Extravasation of Urine. S uppression of 
nrine^ witfi nra^mia , sometimes arises from slight urethral irritation ; 
as by the introduction of an instrument only one size or number 
larger than that to which the patient is accustomed, or in consequence 
of a slight urethral abrasion, or from the mere passage of an instru- 
ment. Severe rigors and suppression of urine are both far more apt 
to occur when disease of the kidneys exists, so that the one becomes 
a tolerably sure indication of the other ; and the fatal issue is more 
rapid and inevitable. 

Cert^in^mthological eomlitio^us oi the urethra, prostate, vesiculce serni- 
nales, bladder, ureters, and kidneys, result from the mechanical ^»ffect 
of long-continued retention of urine. 


They are discovered, mostly after death. Fig. 010.* 

The tirethra is contracted in calibre be- . /ITN 

fore, and dilated sometimes into a sac-* ) J c 

cuius just behind, the seat of strict jlj \ 

In .the latter or d ilated pouch, sabulous jit I 

ma tter ^ndTe yen calca^ouirunTOT^ |i I 

occasionally coilect."^ Rupture of the \ llj I 

urethra may have taken place in this Iwf 

dilated portion; and ifi connection with 

an abscess, usTjally perineal. This 

abscess may have opened externally, as 

well as communicate with the urethra, f 

— constituting a fistula in poriiieo, with 

perhaps several branch fistulous open- 

ings and surrounding consolidation. ((/ n I M 111 

The ejaculatpjQLducts-also, in the sinus 11 lli 

poculaiu^X^arn enlarged. , Th^^ jt rostai<^^ /i ||1 

gland has been found converted into an yjf /#! 

absces s^ , m ultilocular^, or as , a. single jf 

cavity^ bounded by the fibroua capsule ; Jw Wf 

and communicating by one or more w /Ml 

ulcerated openings with the prostatic \l 

urethra. The vesiculai serruinales^nxj^ then ^ 

often distended wi^ glairy and foetid, 

purulent matfer. I'he hladde'i\ subjected 

to the constant backward pressure of " 

urinCj “which distends its cavity, is fasciculated internally, and perhaps 
sa ccui atedj the one altertdion of this organ representing an hyp(»r- 
tropbie^stete^o^i^^^i^^ bands ; the other, iuterveninj^ pouch-liMtei 

protrusions of the mucous membrane. The general rem^lt is a dimniii- 
tion in the capacity of the bladder for the retention of urine (Fig. 1)19), 


* Roy. Coll. Burg. Mue., 2540. Close anriiilar stycturo at the anterior part of 
the membranous urethra. Immediately in front is a small, round, and deep depression, 
produced probably by the points of instruments passed down to the stricture ; just 
behind is a dilated sacculus, containing a small, imbedded calculus. The walls of 
the bladder are much thickened, from hypertrophy of its muscular coat, and 
thickening of the mucous membrane, which is partly covered with lymph, from 
acute cystitis; the ureters and pelves of the kidneys are much dilated,- - the mid- 
portion of the left ureter being, however, almost closed; and the substance of l>oth 
kidneys is atrophied and sacculated. The prostate gland is healthy. In this 
case, patient was only thirty-six years old, of verylintcmiperate habits, and had 
suffered from stricture for six or seven years. (T. O. Crosse.) 
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or its total capacity may be thus much increased. Ru pture of this 
organ may have happened, though very rarely. Sometime^’TrTafees 
place in consequence of a small piff^Loliirperture of ulceration in the 
mucous membrane of one of the sacculi. The wafers have undergone 
dila tation by the tendency to reflux of urinerirnd tE^ pelvis oi^ these 
tubes may thus be fouTid;^^^^ enl arge jf L^whila.tbfe.^ 

or less^ degenerated and aFre^^te^ in 
por^ns, resulting pcrha.ps in sacculpi^^rjimji^wi^^ 
forinalToh of more bags or cysts. Sometimes these organa. are, beaat 
with multiple abscesses, as the Vesult nf pjelihia or yiophritiff from 
the backward irritation of prolonged ret^tiqn. Hence the suppression 
of urinary secretion, with ufeemic blood-poisoning. 

object of If eatmefiT’Ts ” twofold : to r^tqre the 
urethral canal to its natural calibre, and to maintain that state of 
patency. But for the accomplishment of this object, different modes 
of treatment are necessary according to the various states of stricture ; 
itii degree of contraction and indumtion or dilatability, its sensitiveness 
and proneness to disturbance of the nervous system, its contractility 
and disposition to rctuim. All the modes of treatment may be re- 
duced to four; (1) Gradual Mechanical Dilatation; (2) Immediate 
and Forcible Dilatation, or Rupture; (3) Caustics; (4) Division of 
the Stricture, either by internal urethrotomy, oC by external urethro- 
tomy, — usually perineal section. 

(Gradual Mkcijanical Dilatation, — inducing absorption of the 
plastic deposit around the seat of stricture. This method of treat- 
ment is most generally applicable ; the other methods being resorted 
to when it proves ineffective, or when it is contra-indicated by one 
of the adverse states of stricture above mentioned. 

The instnimeidH used for gradual dilatation are catheters and 
bougies, — inflexible, or flexible and elastic; and always of gradually 
increasing size. 

The selection of an appropriate instrument, in respect to its 
material, terminal shape, size, and curve, if an inflexible instrument, 
will depend on the degree of contraction and the situation of the 
str^tnre ; both these points having been determined by urethral explo- 
ration jyitb a cathoti'r or bougie, as already explained in completing 
the diagnosis of stricture. A catheter is generally preferable for 
that purpose; as not unfreqiiently the patient first seeks relief when 
suffering from an attack of retention, and the Surgeon having suc- 
ceeded in getting an instrument into the bladder, may be very glad to 
leave it there. Hence, also, a catheter is generally most suitable in 
the commence movt of treatment. 

The introduction of a catheter may be performed in either of the 
two ways already, described, and according to the directions given. 
An instrument of such size only should be used as shall be found to 
ijnter tlie stricture easily, and can pass fairly through it without 
feeling tightly held by the contraction. Dilatation is then effected by 
leaving the instrument in this contracted portion of the canal f so as 
to continue the slight expansion, and induce absorption of the plastic 
deposit in the mucous and submucous tissues forming the stricture. 
The proper period for maintaining the dilatation is, in my judgment, 
about five minutes, — some say twenty minutes ; then the instrument 
siiould be withdrawn, aild its size or number noted as a Itandard of 
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comparison in the subsequent introduction of gradually larger-sized 
instruments. Professor Spence’s three recommendations are, I am 
sure, hen advisable"^ : — ^always pass the size of instrument used on the 
previous occa8ip.p, before proceeding to the next larger size ; never omit 
ftny oh e si ze to pass a higher one ^ never pass two larger sizes on the 
same pccasion? By disregarding either of the two latter rules, undue 
irritatioi will almost certainly be excited, and the Surgeon is more likely 
to lose than gain ground. An instrument may be re-introduced every 
two or three days. But the intervals of catheterization must be regu- 
lated by the state of the urethra, and the constitutional disturbance 
induced. When bleeding, pain, or smarting in micturition follow or 
continue after the operation — events very likely to happen after the 
first passage of an instrument through the stricture — further dilatation 
must be postponed for a day or two, until this urethral condition has 
subsided. Rigor or shivering, faintness or sickness, may also super- 
vene, especially under similar circumstances ; postponing any re-intro- 
duction of an instrument until this state of constitutional disturbance 
has passed off. Chloroform, therefore, often becomes an invaluable 
agent ip the treatment of tight stricture by dilatation. Spence is 
inclined to believe that rigor arises from the irritation produced by the 
instrument in passing over the prostatic nretlira and neck of the' 
bladder. Hence, in ifsing the smaller-sized instruments, when the flow 
of urine shows that the bladder is entered, the catheter should bo 
withdrawn, and feft only in the stricture ; or in using those of larger 
size, the instrument is passed only through the stricture, and no 
farther. 

Flexible and Flas^fic Bangles are now much employed as a sub- 
stitute fot catheters — metallic or gum-elastic, — in the treatment of 
stricture by dilatation, as well as in the diagnosis of stricture. These 
instruments owe their advantage not only to their flexible and elastic 
character, but* also to the peculiar shapes of their distal extremities. 
The forms more commonly employed are — the hongie olivaire^ having 
an olive-bulb end, whereby the instrument can be insinuated or twirled 
into a stricture, aided by the flexible nature of the shaft, without the 
liability of making a false passage; the hongie conique^ having a 
conical tapering point, can enter a stricture more readily, but is 
liable to lodge in a lacuna and make a false passage, which is prevented 
by the olive; the bougie oUraire a, ve7itre, having a spindle-shaped 
enlargement above the olive end, thus specially dilates the stricture, 
and up to the largest-sized catheter without painfully distending the 
comparatively narrow external meatus of the urethra; the bougie 
conique d ventre is similar fo the last, and used for a similar purpose, 
but its conical end has some disadvantage relative to the formation of 
false passage; the bougie d frois najuds having three conical enlarge- 
ments, of successively increasing size, this instrument is specially suit- 
able for rapid dilatation. • 

Fgil vCTy tight strictures, the filiform elastic bougie may be twisted 
through the urethra, inch by inch from the glans, any obstriictiou 
bei ng indicated by the shaft of the bougie springing back, until it Js 
arz^ted and held in the stricture. The olivary tvhal(ibone bougie,* 
though almost filiform, is much stiffer, yet, being provided with an 
olive end, is safe in its passage ; this insfrument thus seems specially 
suited for ^ery tight, indurated, and perhajA extensive stricture, as 
VOL. a. 3 p 
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when of traumatic origin. Elastic instruments were originally intro-* 
duced into surgery 'by Bernard, a French goldsmith, who brought 
them before the Academy in 1779. Recently they have oome into 
general use in America ; and in this country principally by the 
advocacy of Mr. Teevan. 

This plan of treatment — ^by gradual dilatation — ^must be prolonged 
until the urethral canal is restored to its natural size, and thJ stream 
of urine fully established. The urethra may then admit a catheter of 
full size — No. 12 — or a bougie of equal size, with ease ; when it should 
bo passed less frequently, once in a week or ten days. Lastly, it will 
be necessary to maintain tho patency of the canal, by an occasional use 
of the instrument onco in a month or six weeks. 

In^the course of treatment by dilatation, the general health should 
be attended to ; especially with regard to the digestive organs, and the 
state of the skin and kidneys. 

Continuous dilatation may be advantageously resorted to when the 
stricture proves obstinate under the ordinary plan of gradual dilata- 
tion. The principle is that of rapid dilatation and dissolution Of the 
stricture, by retaining tho instrument in the contracted poj*tion of 
the canal for a period varying from forty-eight to seventy- two hours 
at a time. The catheter is fastened by means of tapes passed through 
tho eyes of the instrument, on either side, aAd thence under the 
buttocks and over tho thighs to a waist-band, |f a gum-elastic 
catheter be used, it can be secured by a strip of adhesive plaster to the 
penis. A peg of wood or bit of cork is inseHed into the orifice of tho 
catheter, and the water drawn off as occasion requires. 

In the management of this process, three points must be ob- 
served : — the catheter should occtipy the stricture, without fitting 
tightly or being grasj)od by it; the instrument, when tied in, should 
not project against the interior of the bladder ; and after using a 
silver instrument on the first occasion, tho succeeding instrument may 
be gum-elastic, as causing loss irritation. 

When, in about forty-eight hours, tho catheter has become loosened 
in the stricture?, and a slight purulent discharge has taken place 
the instruinont, it should be withdrawn. In two or throe 
d^, this procedure is renewed, and an instrument larger by two or 
throe sizes may b(? at once introduced ; and so on until a full-sized 
one can be pa.ssed easily. Recontra-ction must then be prevented by 
occasiimally passing an instrument, at gradually increasing intervals 
of time. 

Difficulties and Accidenfs in CailieteTism. — Induration or hardening 
of the stricture sometimes presents considcS*ablo difficulty to insertion 
of the point of tho instrument. This may perhaps be overcome by 
using a conical-pointed elastic catheter, or bougie. But, if the stricture 
be not very sensitive, continued pressure on tho face of the induration 
will probably cause the stricture to yield. Injecting the urethra with 
four or five drachms of olive oil seems to exercise an hydraulic 
pressure on the stricture by penetration of the fluid into the narrowed 
passage. 

Spasmodic action must be overcome by the means appropriate for 
spasmodic stricture. 

False passage, — ^A false passage, or a passage leading out of the 
natural urethral canal, Its made by forcible and misdirected pressure ^ 
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with the point of^ any instrument in its course through the urethra. 
The passage, therefore, usually takes a direction downwards and back- 
wards, and to one side of the urethral passage ; in an opposite direction 
to the stream of urine, the free discharge of which remains unaffected. 
An inflexible instrument, as the ordinary silver catheter, will be more 
apt to cause this misadventure than a flexible instrument; but the 
latter is more liable to enter a false passage already existing. 

The previous existence of such a passage or passages is perhaps 
the most common and perplexing occasion of difficulty in using an 
instrument ; and its production, an accident most to be avoided. The 
importance of these considerations in relation to catheterism, lies in 
the fact that the difficulty of entering the right opening is increased 
by the facility with which the instrument slips into the wrong one. 

A false passage varies in its situation and extent. When the 
stricture is mr forwards, the passage m&y run into the corpus spon- 
giosum ; when further backwards, in the usual situation, the passage 
may perforate either lateral lobe of the prostate (Fig. 920), or run up 
betlveM it and the rectum (Fig. 921) ; this latter direction being espe- 
cially daflgerous. The ^oor of the uretlira is most commonly the seat 
of a false passage ; and it is most liable to happen in connection with 
a tight stricture, and^the introduction of a small-sized instrument. 


Fkj. 920 * 


Fig. 921.t 




Hence, in the treatment of such a stricture more 
particularly, and when it l^s been subjected to 
the previous use of instruments, an important 
practical injunction in passing the catheter is 
this — the point of the instrument should be kept against the roof or 
upper surface of the urethral canal. 

Certain siff7i8 at once indicate to the Surgeon that a false passage 
ha fl be en commenced, or entered if pre-existing/ The point of the 
instrument is felt to make a sudden slip, and the shaft inclines to ^ne 
side of the ur ethra ; the point «dso feel8^^^^^^ mbvabTe7 and c^ 


♦ Roy. ColL Surg. Mus., 2508. (Liston.) 

t St. Hosp. Mug., H. h, 25. Falso passage, or tunnelling, through 

6nla|rged mid^ lobe of prostate, this passage commencing from the membranous 
there u also another false passage almost op^site the bulb. (William 

Coulson.) 
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mnnicates a rough or grating sensation? while it can be easily with- 
drawn ; all these peculiarities being more notable when occurjing after 
the instrument had been felt to be held or grasped by the stricture* 
The patient experiences sudden and severe pain, and is often conscious 
that something has given way ; on withdrawing the instrument, it is 
found besmeared with blood, and there will be free hcemorrhage from 
the urethra, with perhaps, as I have noticed, some degree of turgid 
priapism. But an old false passage, with consolidated walls, will 
communicate the same sensation as if the instrument were passing 
through a stricture, and is unattended with pain or heemorrhage ; the 
only obvious sign, perhaps, being some deviation from the natural 
direction in the course of the urethra. 

To avoid accidentally dilating a false passage, instead of the 
urethra, it has been proposed to pre-occupy that passage with a fine 
probe-pointed whalebone bougiie, before using the urethral bougie ; a 
practice chiefly in vogue among continental Surgeons. Thus, one of 
the fine bougies is slid along the urethra, and if it slip into a false 
passage, it is left there ; a second and a third such passage may 
perchance be pre-ocoupied in like manner ; then, the urethrai bougie 
can be thus guided almost with certainty into and through the stric- 
ture. This resource would seem to be suitable r^only in the- dilatation 
of a tight stricture, and when the false passages are not more in 
number than for the urethral canal to accommodate the fine bougies as 
well as the dilating instrument; and in thus taking possession of 
existing false passages, care must be taken not to make fresh ones ! 

Hmmorrhaga must be regarded as another accident attending 
catheterism; but it is also liable to occur independently of any 
urethral lesion, from the mere passage of an instrument, in inflam- 
matory stricture. 

Ivflammation affecting the urethra or testes may be induced by 
dilatation; especially with instruments of too large a size, or rapidly 
increased. 

Other evil concomitants, or consequences, have already been 
alluded to; pain in micturition, rigors, faintness, sickness, 

^Oradual dilatation having proved ineffective for the cure of stric- 
ture, efther methods of treatment must be resorted to ; and they are 
especially applicable, when either the sensitive state of the stricture or 
its contractile and recurring tendency would render that mode of 
treatment inapplicable, as being intolerable or unsuccessful. The 
degree of tightness of the stricture and the amount of indurcution^ 
together representing an nndilatable stat<I. of stricture, will be found 
to determine the particular mode of treatment then to be adopted — 
whether Forcible Dilatation or Rupture, or Division by incision, in- 
ternally or externally. 

Immbdute and Forcible Dilatation, or Rupture. — In estimating 
the applicability and advantage of this method of treatment for stric- 
ture of the urethra, it would certainly appear that the vital character 
and constitutional relations of the urethral tube should forbid any 
dilatation of an immediate and forcible character ; and still more so 
any rapture of its component tissues. Yet experience has now shown 
that not only may this mode of treatment be practised with impunity ; 
but that a tight stricture, undilatable gradually beyoErd a certain 
degree, and any further distension of which would excite severe con- 
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Btitational disturbance, can be forcibly dilated or raptured up to the 
natural ^ze of the urethra and without producing any such symptoms. 

Forcible dilatation is effected by means of dwtending instrumeyits^ 
which when -passed though the stricture exert an expanding force 
from within outwards. Such force may be accomplished by a series of 
iustrunifents, consisting of sliding tubes, passed successively over a 
slender urethral director or guide, which is first passed through the 
stricture ; or, it can be effected by means of a single instrument which 
expands in sitH. 

Sliding tubes were originally employed by Desault (1797); and 
afterwards by Dr. Buchanan, of Glasgow (1831), Dr. Hutton, of 
Dublin (1835), and by Maisonneuve (1845). Mr. Thomas 
Wakley, with whom this mode of treatment was origin- FkJ. 922. 
ally identified in this countiy, contrived a series of 
accurately fitting tubes and a urethral director. This 
having been first passed through the stricture, each 
sliding tube, in succession, cannot fail to take the same 
course. The difficulty, and the risk, will always be 
to firsf introduce the slender director through a tight 
stricture; a difficulty proportionate to the degree of 
contraction, and thc^ existence of false passages, or the 
liability of making them. Single instruments of various 
kinds have beefi devised, which expand in sitil^ in the 
place of several instruments of increasing calibre ; and 
thus save the necessity of passing them successively 
through the constricted part of the urethra. With this 
object, Mr. Luxmoro (1812) employed diverging metal 
rods ; Leroy d^Btiolles the same method, some years later, 
and Porrevo a somewhat similar plan (1847)r Dr. Neil 
Arnott, on the same principle, commenced the employment 
of fluid expansion (1819). Both these forms of contrivanco 
— ^^the series of sliding tubes and the single expanding 
instruments — have a similar action upon the urethra, — 
distension of the contracted portion from withi/n its area. 

They thus differ from the largo conical metallic bougie 
formerly used for the purpose of forcible dilatation, which 
was driven into the stricture ; thereby running the risk 
of pushing the stricture down the canal and detaching its 
connections, and inevitably inducing inflammation and 
severe constitutional disturbance. 

Rupture or Splitting the Urethra. — Mr. Holt has 
recently revived this mode of forcibly opening stricture of 
the urethra. It seems to be most applicable to ti^htstric- 
tu re, without imixGh induration; so that the plastic oej^sit 
does not form a mass" tod thick or dense •to be entirely 
ruptured. Rupture may, therefore, possibly supersede the 
necessity for division by a cutting operation. 

Th^ Jldilafepr ” 922) used Mr. HpltJis pre- 

cisely similar to that of 'Perreve. Its construction, and 
his mode of operating, he thus describes : — The instju- 
ment* consists of two grooved blades fixed in d ivid ed 
hapjEUef ^ cdnt^uil^ a” Wije weldeST to their, united 

pomt ; on this wire a tube — which when introduced between the 
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blades corresponds to the natural calibre of the urethra — ^is quickly 
passed, and thus ruptures or splits the obstruction. Having introduced 
the instrument, and reached the bladder, it should be gently rotated, to 
prove that the end is fairly within that viscus ; and being«thus assured, 
the Surgeon is next to place the point of the tube he had previously 
selected, upon the wire between the blades, and thrust it quickly lon wards 
to the end. The stricture being now fairly split, the dilator should be 
rotated, to still further separate the sides of the rent, and then be with- 
drawn; a catheter, corresponding to the number of the tube, being 
substituted for the purpose of removing the urine. The catheter is 
then withdrawn, the patient treated with quinine and opium for the 
first twenty-four hours ; and the same catheter introduced occasionally 
perhaps during that period, to prevent any risk of urinary infiltration 
in micturition ; or in forty-eight hours, to maintain dilatation ; and again 
on alternate days for a \^eek or*two, gradually lengthening the interval. 
Voillemier’s instrument differs from Holt’s in an important particular : 
the tube is provided with lateral grooves, so as to slide along the 
blades, instead of upon a central wire-conductor ; the expanded in- 
strumeiit thus assumes a circular, instead of an oval form, whereby the 
dilating force is expended equallif upon the whole circumference of the 
urethral canal. 

The results of this procedure in the hands of Mr. Holt have been 
eminently successful ; and the experience of other Surgeons has gene- 
rally confirmed its value. I have not seen much constitutional dis- 
turbance follow the operation of splitting the urethra ; but in one case, 
operated on in another Hospital, extravasation of urine ensued, for 
which I treated the patient at the Royal Free Hospital, and he recovered. 
Many deaths, however, have, 1 believe, occurred, — Mr. Teevan says 
fifteen in number, which have not been recorded in the Reports of 
Cases hitherto published. It would also be very desirable to diagnose 
more correctly the jHxihohujieal conditunis of stricture operated on, — if 
indeed they can always be determined clinically ; since it will bo 
obvious that the mere splitting up a number, say some scores, of 
nrethr 03 , many of which were perhaps scarcely strictured at all, can 
ha%^ nothing to do with the propriety or eligibility of this mode of 
treatmoc-it. The splitting of urethrse, in almost a health y state, would 
necessarily swell the resultant proportion of, apparently, successful 
cases. I do not apply this remark to Mr. Holt’s cases, but to an 
extraordinarily large series which has been published. 

Sir H, Thompson has contrived a ^cve'w-disteuding instrument for 
this operation, and it seems to possess thro^^ advantages : — distension 
of the stricture alone is accomplished, without involving the healthy 
portion of the urqthra in its action ; the distension, as indicated by 
the scale near the handle, can bo carried to a calibre of 14 or 16 of the 
catheter scale, beyond the«,size which the external meatus will admit, 
and is thus more efficient ; and the distending force is applied very 
slowly, continuing from seven to ten minutes before reaching the 
maximum point of distension, — the object being to overstretch the 
morbid tissues as much, and to rupture them as little, as possible, in 
order to destroy, or greatly impair, the natural tendency of the stricture 
to undergo contraction. 4 “ 

Another screw-distending instrument, devised by Dr. «b Thebaud, 
of Kew York, is worthy of notice. The terminal portion consists of 
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two blades, wUq^ can be separated to such an extent as to rupture the 
stricture Distension or rupture, as thus, effected, involves more than 
the constricted part of the canal, — ^a disadvantage compared with 
Thompson’s instrument ; while — relative to Holt’s dilator — Thebaud’s 
instrument has the disadvantage of being too large-pointed for tight 
strictui^s ; but the special advantage of carrying distension to any 
known degree is supplied by the index near the handle. 

Strictures of very tight character may bo penetrated by a filiform 
bougie guide, adapted' to the end of any such instruments ; an addition 
originated by Van Buren, and completed by Charriere. 

Caustics. — Cauterization, in the treatment of stricture, has been 
practised with two objects in view : the deadening of sensibility or 
spasm, and the destruction of induration ; in both ways pertoitting 
subsequent recourse to dilation. For the former purpose, cauterization 
may be of some use. It can be effected by the introduction of an in- 
strument armed with caustic, such as nitrate of silver or potassa f usa, 
which is carried down to, and allowed to rest against the stricture for 
two or three minutes. A gleety discharge is thus established, and tho 
causti(f may be reapplied every two or three days until a catheter can 
be passed, and gradual dilatation made to complete tho cure. 

This method of ^ treatment was formerly in vogue, and still, I 
believe, has one or two advocates in this country, principally tho lato 
Mr. Wade, and less urged by Mr. H. Smith ; but tho experience of tho 
best Surgeons, both here and in France, has condemned it, as being 
both perilous and extremely uncertain in its results. Stigmatized by 
Mr. Liston as “ most atrocious,” and discountenanced more recently by 
Nelaton, the cure of stricture can always be accomplished more safely, 
and with greater probability of non-recurrtuico, not to mention the 
liability of making a false passage. Cauterization has, therefore, now 
fallen into general disuse, 

DiyisiON OF THE Stricture. — Section of the nrethra may bo ro- 
soried to in tight stricture, with considerable induration, forming 
a hard and largo nodule^ unfitted for rupture ; and accompanied 
perhaps with much sensitiveness and irritability, or contractility and 
resiliency — conditions which are also unfitted for gradual diltjj^^^JIllon. 
The incision is made, either from within the urethra, or f romp without, 
and usually in the perineum. 

(1.) TTrethrotomy . — Division of the stricture from within 

the urethra has been practised for above a century. Allies of Franco 
(1755), Physick of Philadelphia (1795), John Bell (1800), and his 
brother Charles Bell (180^), M’Ghie (1823), and Stafford (1827), have 
severally advocated this method of treatment. It has been practised 
extensively in Franco, especially by Civiale ; and occasionally by 
modern Surgeons in America and in this country. 

The operation may be performed in t w^ wayg : — incision fromhefore 
hackwardsj — section bfiiqg made by pushing downwards a lancet-like 
bi^e,* generally with a slender conductor in advance of it, into the 
obstruction to be divided; incisi^ from behind forwrds^—sb portion of 
the instrument containing a small ttade, sheathed, is first carried down 
through the stricture, which is then divided by protruding the blade 
dowbwards and withdrawing it, in the floor of the urethra, through 
the whol^ of the contracted portion, with a Aittle of tho sound urothra 
in front and behind, but taking care not ta incise too freely in depth. 
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Thus, the length of this incision may he from one to t^o inches, while 
its depth should not exceed more than half that to which the hi^'de can 
be projected in fi i-vis.1n*s instrument . The penis should be stretched to 
steady the otherwise movable urethra. Of the two methods of opera- 
tion, the former is suitable for antibulbous strictures, the urethra wing 
straight in that portion of its course, is not liable to perforation ; 

deeper strictures, situated in the curve of 
Fig. 923. the canal, had better be incised from be- 


hind forwards. Various instruments, or 
nrethroiohiCAy have been constructed for 
m the internal division of strictured urethra. 

I For incision from before backwards, Staf- 

ford’s lancet-catheter may be used ; the 
point is concealed in the tube until the 
eijd of the instrument rests upon the stric- 
I ture, it is then projected, and the instru- 

/ inent carried on through the obstruction. 

/ A curved, as well as the stmight, form of 

j . this instrument has been employed. Sir 

I H. Thompson’s catheter-urethrotome or 

i Mr. John Wood’s instrument (Fig. 923) 

j is more api)licable ; also the urethrotome 

I with terminal fine bougSe guide, devised 

jj by Maisonneuve, or the similar shielded 

N instrument of Voillemier. For incision 

3 from behind forwards, Civiale’s urethro- 

t tome is the best form of instrument, 

is Trelat’s urethrotome can be used in both 

S ways,^ — from before backwards, and then 

! from behind forwards; thus making a 

j second incision when necessary, and the 

o])eratiou more complete. After either 
mode of operation, a full-sized ca thet er 
should be introduced along the x'QQjUot 
f the urethra, to avoid the incision, and ye- 

J tained for t w enty-f our hours ; although 

some Surgeons of experience think the 
latter practice unnecessary or objection- 
able. An instrument should also be 
j)assed occasionally, for some time, to 
j)revcnt rcconClraction. A urethrotome 
provided with a terminal filiform bougie, 
will enable the operator to deal with 
very tight strictures. 

The immediate effects and after-con- 
sequences of internal urethrotomy are 
very seldom serious. H83morrhage, be- 
yond a few drops of blood, is rare, and 
easily stopped by passing a full-sized instrument, and the application 
of ice externally. Some feverishness often ensues, but soon subsides. 
Abscess and extravasation of urine are very uncommon, having taken 

S lace once or twice onlj^in nearly 200 cases operated on^bySirH* 
'hompsou ; while cystitis, nephritis, and pyaemia arc unknown. 
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The resulie of internal nrethrotomy are also satisfactory, as regards 
the imm^iate restoration of the urethral canal to its natural calibre ; 
tbe ultimate result may be permanent, or evince a tendency to tho 
return of stricture, — generally, however, amenable to dilatation. It 
should also be observed that in both modes of internal urethrotomy, 
the striotured portion of the canal must be generally large enough to 
admit an instrument equal in size to a No. 4 or 5 catheter; and that 
with this degree of patency, it may well be considered probable that 
farther and perhaps complete enlargement might be accomplished by 
dilatation. I very rarely find it necessary to have recourse to internal 
section of tho urethra. But the operation is at least a safe procedure ; 
only one death having occurred in the above series of 200 cases. 

(2.) EMernal TTrefkrotonuj , — Division of the stricture by external 
incision is an alternative operation of urethrotomy, the earliest instance 
of which, for the cure of sti’icture, is Tecorded by Wiseman (1652). 
A few years afterwards, Solingen, at Livourne, adopted this procedure ; 
followed by Francois Tolet and Colet (1690). J. A. Petit and Le Drau 
(1740) had recourse to a similar operation ; and John Hunter (1783) 
I>erfornfed the operation now known as the perineal section; but it was 
rarely employed until advocated by Mr. Grainger, of Birmingham (1815), 
and afterwards by Mr, Arnott. These operations refer to cases in which 
no instrument could be passed through the stricture. More recently 
(1844), Mr. Sym^ has advo cated external division of the stricture in 
cases whereT^tEoug a catheter can be passed, no other treatment has 
afBoudj^jsufl^ent or reliefs . 

Perineal aectipn^ aH the bperalion of external division of tho stricture 
may be jgenerally designate, is applicable in two degrees of extreme 
urethral contraction: — permeable stricture, through which a slendtu* 
grooved staff can b®, passed, „ and the external incision made upon this 
instrument ; and imperineable stricture, through which no instrument 
apparently can be passed, the only guide being a full-sized instrument 
passed down to the stricture, towards the point of which the external 
incision is directed. 

The condition of stricture appropriate for perineal section is that 
of considerable, even cartilaginous, induration, lx>th in thicknes^ rmd 
extent^ appreciable usually by external examination with th£%finger ; 
coupled perhaps with perineal fistulm, either chronic or numerous. 

(a.) P^rtneable Stricture . — Perineal sgetion, by Syme’s operation, is 
performed as fc^owsT^ instruments required arc — a staff, slend er. 

WoU-tf^^^OVed i u-its lower half, and JJojx ^ u f i p isrLof 
f uil ^ize ; a p ointed scalpel f a br oad direct or ; anda silver catheter, No. 
8 orTnjr Th^fi ^ff la passed tj ir ^jh the strictur e, sonb^hatTEeldioulder 
o r termination of the upper thick p ortio^rests against the jjpper^^ut 
or taco of the stricti^^ l'¥e patient i& tied up as for ITSEgtomy, and 
the stalfTieldTh like manner by an assistant^ with the scrotum drawn 
forwards. .The. Surgeon, sitti ng in front, makes an incision in the 
raphe or median line ot the perineum, about two mHies 
proceeda cautidhsly stiSigM the staff, feeling his way 

with the forefinger _ of _tho left hand. Having clearly reached that 
point, he taikes the ataS from the assistant in his left hand, and enters 
the^pbint of the knife in its greiove, behind the (Pig. 924); 
then ce culpti ng upward^' to the shdtitdcr of ibhe steff untU be 

passed onwards into the bladder. This ihstnimeut is then withdrawn , 
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anj ltbe No, 8 catheter infcrodncod and retain^ hours* 
Siibsequeniry^a fuH-sxzed catheter shoul^HBe passed every thijpe orlfour 
days, and afterwards at longer^ intervals, to prevent recohtraction. 

‘Difficulty in introducing 
Fig. 924. the catheter, after with- 

drawing the staffs may be 
obviated by first passing 
the director into the ure- 
thral wound, along which, 
as a guide, the catheter 
glides into the bladder. 
Instead of using a ca- 
theter, Mr. Syme prefers 
at first to pass a tube 
through the incision into 
the bladder, in order ta 
guard the wound as much 
as possible from contact 
with urine. HseiAorrhage 
rarely proves troublesome 
imgiediately after the 
operation, or subse- 
quently; and it can be stopped by careful plugging of the wound, then 
placing a compress over it, and retaining the whole in position by a T 
bandage, — a catheter being kept in the bladder. 

The following directions are given by Mr. Syme, as essential to 
the success of this operation: — (1.) Maintain the median line in the 
incisions. (2.) Make a direct opening down to the staff, not a 
tortuous one. (3.) Divide the whole of the contracted part, rather 
more than less. (4.) Do not cut so far back as to endanger the deep 
fascia of the perineum, and use the knife in the deep incisions with 
the cutting edge uppermost, (5.) Do not close the end of the inlying 
catheter, lest urine be forced into or through the wound, for want of 
patency in the instrument. (6.) Avoid escape or displacement of the 
inWnjjment. (7.) If incisions are made far back, introduce a curved 
,^tubG through the wound when the catheter is withdrawn. (8.) Do 
jnot neglect dilatation during the progress of recovery. 

(ft.) I?U 2 )erm,eablQ Stricture . — This condition of stricture is very rare, 
if it ever exists. As Syme justly observes, any stricture, through 
which urine can escape, will admit an instrument to be passed with 
care and patience. Then, of course, the ojperation may be performecl 
as for permeable stricture. Otherwise, a catheter of full size haying 
been passed down to the stricture, and held there firmly by an assistant, 
perineal section is performed; the point of the instrument being:, the 
guide to, but not through, the stricture. Haying clearly reached that 
point, the Surgeon endeavours to pass a small grooved director 
through, or partly through, the stricture ; and oh this ihstrumec^ 
at ODCG divides, or successively pursues, the tract of the. contracted 
canal. When no director, however small, can be introduced, "the 
» nrethral canal must be followed without any such guide, by dissection 
^ alone cautiously conducted. .In either case, as soon as the continuity 
of the passage is restored, the catheter above is to be carrieebon into the 
bladder, and retained in the usual manner for a period of some days.^ 
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Itesults of Perineal Section. — The latter operation of external in- 
cision — ^ithout a urethral guide — is of course h azardous and uncerta in 
in its results. Bat perineal section, as performed on aTgrooveH staff, 
has yielded excellent results, — in a suitable condition of stricture, and 
when the operation has been properly performed. Amo ng 21 9 ogses 
collected with scrupulous care by Sir H. Thompson7tfeFe"^as a 
mortality of between six and seven per cent. Of this percentage, 
nearly two-thir^^ die3'‘'of^y8Bmia ; TIie“"re^ one or two only 

excepted, from feveFlinirs^^ of urine. Such a mortality is 

not large, considering the extreme c^es oiE stricture and broken consti- 
tution subjected to the operation. Neither hasmorrhage nor urinary 
infiltration ranks as a cause of death from perineal section. But the 
stricture almost always returns, unless catheterism or the passage of 
bougies be practised, occasionally, for some time after recovery from 
operation. 

pathological conditions of stricture submitted to operation will 
of course materially affect the proportionate result of apparently 
successful cases. Perineal section is appropriate for the condition 
originally proposed — an almost impermeable stricture, and which is 
otherwise incurable by dilatation, — and this is always implied, when 
properly speaking of^the operation and its results; but I have seen 
perineal section performed when, at the time of operation, a full-sized 
catheter had just» before been passed, easily, into the bladder, — and the 
operation having been performed simply for extravasation of urine. 

Spasmodic Stricture. — This kind of stricture is due to the spas- 
modic action jxtjthe muscles surrounding the urethra, and is of a tem- 
porary character. It rarely occurs 'floire,^^^ a supervention 

on organic stricture, or in connection witli an inflamed state of the 
urethral canal. Spasmo dic s tricture may occur at any port ion of the 
urethra, by contraction of the layer of involuntary muscular fibiT^s 
which encircle it throughout its course ; or the membranous portion 
of the urethra may be constricted by spasm of the compressor 
urethraa muscle, acting as a sphincter on this poi’tion of the passage, 
and this is the usual seat of a spasmodic stricture of the urethra. 

The symptoms are those of obstruction to the passage of the s^rjmi 
of urine, but of temporary duration, although perhaps oft-r^urring. 
They thus differ from the same symptoms in organic or permanent 
stricture. 

L ocal and urethral conditions, or remote and conigbitutipnal con- 
ditions, may severally give rise to spasmodic stricture. TLie first class 
comprises, principally — th# presence of organic stricture ; of inflam- 
matiqjjt^ fr^m suppressed gonorrhceal discharge ; irritation of the 
urethi^^ Tnnp.Qnfl TqfiTnbra.Tie from various states, of the urines Specially 
a highly acid stete, — in various constitu tional co nditions, as g9ut ; 
foreign and expelled by ^he urine, as ^^xitharides, . 

turpentine, condiments,^ alcqhQlic d^^ and the voluntary retention 

of u^pe for too l time. The Sfictaid .cla^^ 

chiefly — rect al irritatio n ; as from hemorrhoids, fissure, prolap sgg^ 
fist ute^ operation sjaiLtha xectum..ascarides, a nd anal prurigo ; 3le range- 
ments of dj gestiv a and of the cefebro-spinal system. The 

^ociaZ^ircumstances under which the practitioner will commonly meet 
with spasmodic stricture are characteristic. ^ As affecting the more 
affluent classes of society, the indulgence bvernight of acid wines. 
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punch, or stimulating food and condiments, at supper-parties or con- 
vivial meetings, may be followed next morning by an ^ttack of 
spasmodic stricture, especially in persons of a gouty diathesis. The 
restraints of society with regard to the retention of urine, the outdoor 
amusements of hunting, steeplechasing, or other rough riding across 
country, are also circumstances under which spasmodic stricture is 
liable to occur. Or the picture may bo reversed; the combined 
effects of cold and exhaustion drive many a homeless wanderer to 
seek relief at an Hospital during the early hours of our winter morn- 
ings. The anxiety and harass of business, the pressure of over-study, 
or of writing against time in newspaper offices, etc., not unfrequently 
subject the commercial and the literary classes of society to the penalty 
of an 'at tack of urethral spasm. 

Treatment . — The caus e of .^apasm must be sought, and if possible 
r(^movcd. In an attack of spasmodic stricture, remedial measures 
should be directed to the relaxation of the muscular contraction. The 
most effectual antispasmodics are a warm bath, and a ful l dose of 
— the tincture or Battley’s sedative. I have used a drachm 
or more of the compound tincture of camphor with advantage. 
Chloroform, inhaled, has sometimes afforded instant relief. Supposi- 
tories have not had much effect. This antispasmodic treatment is 
most successful whem the stricture arises from exposure to cold. But 
if the gouty diathesis prevails, or the circumstances cf origin point to 
acidity of urine, then alkalies and other appropriate remedies must be 
combined. Catheter! sm should bo avoided as long as possible, the 
introduction of an instrument tending to provoke spasm ; and when 
resorted to, the catheter used should bo full-sized, or at least one of the 
higher numbers. 

Jnflammatouy Stricture. — An inflamed or congested state of the 
urethral mucous membrane may occasion a species ^f temporary 
stricture. It is less an iiidopondent condition, than engrafted on a pre- 
existing organic stricture, or coincident with sjiasm. 

The symptoms are somewhat peculiar. In addition to obstructed 
micturition, the penis is turgid and erectile, and the urethra bleeds 
on tlic introduction of even a modemte-sized catheter ; there is 
intenscf'scalding in passing iirino, and the stream narrows rapidly 
during the act, ceasing abiniptly before the bladder is emptied. The 
urine is, as it were, shot out at short intervals from the bladder, itself 
in an irritable state. Perineal heat, fulness, and tenderness are com- 
plained of, when the inflammation extends far back. In all these 
respects, inflammatory stricture contrasts with that produced by spasm. 

As causes of this kind of stricture may be mentioned retrocedent 
gonorrham, or suppression of the discharge by exposure to cold or wet, 
or by an inconsiderate recourse to injections during the inflammatory 
stage. Indulgence in alcoholic liquors or a stimulating diet will also 
contribute to the inflammatory or congested state of the urethra. 

Treatment must be conducted on ordinary principles. This urethral 
condition resulting usually from suppressed gonorrhoea, it will subside 
on the reappearance of the discharge. Wrapping the penis in a 
poultice is a simple remedy which I have often found successful. 

Tumours in the Urethra. — Growths within the urethra, formerly 
known as “ caruncles ” cr “ camosities ” and supposed to be common, 
arc extremely rare. Thfcir nature, according to Sir H. Thompson’s 
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careful examination of recorded cases, seems to be of three kinds : 
vascular granulations, situated generally near the external meatus, or 
projecting ; polypoid formations, peculiar to the prostatic part of tho 
urethra ; masses of tubercular and cancerous origin. Both the latter 
forms of deposit are rarely primary in the urethra, but secondary to 
disease the kidney, bladder, or prostate ; and they seldom appear 
until the primary disease is far advanced. Either sex is liable to these 
tumours. 

The endoscope., an instrument for inspecting the urethral canal and 
th^ interior of the bladder, may afFord some aid in detecting and 
diagnosing urethral formations. Originally suggested by the late Mr. 
Avery, the instruments devised by Desormeaux, Cruise of Dublin, and 
Wales of Philadelphia, are more or less useful ; Wales’s endoscope 
having the advantages of simplicity and cheapness. 

The local importance of any such uvethral tumour is the degree of 
obstBuction thus ofEered to the free passage of urine, as a cause of 
retention. 

Treatm-eyit , — Urethral growths may bo removed on tho same prin- 
ciples ms similar tumours in other parts — by Excision, Ligature, 
Caustics, or the Actual Cautery. Excision can generally be accom- 
plished by means of scissors, aidcul by dilatation of the urethra. In this 
way I have succeecTed, especially as regards the female urethra, in 
removing vascular and erectile growths, which, although not of larger 
size, were very troublesome. Ligature is difiicult, painful, and tedious ; 
unless the growth be polypoid, when it may bo looped with silver wir(\ 
Caustic applications, as nitric acid or potassa fusa, can scarcely bo 
restricted in their action to tlie gi’owth* alone ; and tho actual cautery 
by means of the galvanic wire will be preferable. 

CaI/CULUS in the Urethra. — U rethral calculus is generally derived 
from the kic^ney and bladder, or from a fragment of stone becoming 
arrested in some part of the canal ; but rarely the calculus forms 
within the urethra, by deposit in the sacculus or dilatation behind a 
stricture. Hero urine constantly collecting may give rise to concre- 
tion, or it forms around a particle of calculous matter as a nucleus. 

The calculus is usually of the litiiic acid variety ; it more ^lan 
occupies the calibre of the canal transvi'rsely, and assumes an el^fhgated 
form ; it may attain to a very large size. Several calculi are some- 
times present ; small, smooth, and faceted. 

The symptoms arc obvious ; frequent and difficult micturition, 
bordering on retention ; and the stone may be felt externally in tho 
perineum or detected bj^ introducing a sound, which at once strikes 
against the calculus, or grates roughly over it when imbedded in a 
dilated portion of tho urethra. Rectal exploration with the finger is 
often serviceable. Care must be taken, in either case, to guard tho 
canal on the vesical side with the finger, lest the stone be pushed back, 
or might slip back into the bladder. I^iii in the situation of tho 
calculus is sometimes experienced, especially if the stone be rough, and 
movable in the act of micturition ; but not unfrequeritly there is no 
such symptom, and the calculus lies singularly quiescent and unsus- 
pected. 

Ulceration and abscess, are liable to ^nsue, resulting in extravasation 
of urine, ^nd urinary fistula. 

Treatment. — The calculus may perchanca be expelled in the passage 
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of a full stream of urine. Hence, the Surgeon sometimes avails him- 
self of this natural mode of cure, by directing the patient to retain his 
water as long as possible, and then to compress the urethra Vith his 
fingers in front of the calculus when he endeavours* to micturate ; the 
stream of urine, coming out suddenly with a forcible gush, carries 
before it the stone. The removal of a urethral calculus mu^, how- 
ever, generally be effected either by extraction or by incision. When 
situated in front of the scrotum, the calculus can 
often be extracted by passing down the urethra a 
long, slender, urethral forceps (Fig. 925), aided by 
moderate dilatation ; or, failing thus to remove the 
stone, it should be pushed back into the perineum, 
and then removed by incision, any incision of the 
urethra in front of the scrotum generally resulting 
in a fistulous.opcning. A stone lodged in the navi- 
cular fossa nfear the meatus, may be eased out by 
dilatation; or by a slight incision of the orifice with 
a probe-pointed bistoury, which I disapprove of as 
liable to induce stricture. « 

When the calculus is situated in the '^mrineal 
portion of the urethra, or has been'pushed back to 
that part, it should be removed by a clean median 
incision on a grooved staff — cxternaliurethrotomy — 
at the same time compressing the urethra firmly 
with the finger behind the stone, lest it accidentally 
ro(;cd(} into the bladder. If this happens, a long 
pair of slender forceps can perhaps bo introduced 
and the stone extracted. After the perineal section, 
there is little risk of urinary extravasation, and less 
of fistula or of stricture resulting. ^ 

In the •triimibranous or portions of the 

urethra, an impacted calculus may admit of extrac- 
tion by the median operation of lithotomy. Or, the 
stone can be pushed back into the bladder, either by 
_ means of a large-sized catheter, or by urethral injec- 

tion. Itt may then be removed by lithotrity or lateral lithotomy. 

Foreifjn hodias of various kinds have been introduced into the 
urethra by persons, to gratify some morbid curiosity or prurient feel- 
ing ; and any such body having slipped out of reach, surgical assistance 
bc^comes necessary. Thus, a Aa/V-pm has been passed into the urethra, 
and the ends expanding and sticking in the^mucous membrane, they 
cannot be secured with forceps. But if the pin bo compressed through 
the urethra, with the thumb and finger, a small thin tube may be slid 
over the ends of the pin, which can then be extracted through the tube. 

Biiy rENTiON OF Ur ine. — This term is understood to signify an inability, 
arising from vanouT^ausos, to pass any urine, or only a very small 
quantity. It thus differs from the partial retention of urine in en- 
gorgement of the bladder with occasional overflow, and which is 
dependent on enlargement of the prostate. Moreover, the one is a 
recent or acute condition, the other an habitual or chronic condition. 

The symptoms are not only an absence of micturition, or the escape 
of urine by drops after mu<;h straining and painful effort ; bu^fc also^^^as 
the bladder becomes distended and rises above the pubes, there is 
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diilncsa .OIL porcuBBion over that region, extending upwards at length 
perhaps to the umbilicus. This is accompanied with much distress 
and constitutional disturbance. 

Various causes may give rise to retention o? urine, but they are all 
reducible to two classes : that of defective expulsive power y in paralysis 
involving the abdominal muscles and bladder ; and that of obstrnctitm. 
to the jjassage of urine, as dependent on prostatic enlargement from any 
cause, — inflammation, chronic hypertrophy, or tumour of a sutticient 
size to block up the internal meatus of the urethra ; perineal ahscesSy 
occasionally; stricture of the urethra^ organic, spasmodic, or inflamma- 
tory ; urethral tumours^ calculi^ or other foreign bodies in the urethra, 
occasionally. 

Unrelieved retention of urine leads generally to rupture pf the 
urethra, and especially when the source of obstruction is in the urethra, 
tKe canal yielding behind that point, and this event being followed by 
cxtmvasation of urine ; rarely, rupture «f the bladder occurs in conse- 
quence of retention. 

Treatment, — lietention of urine must of course be regarded with 
referenCiP to the removal of its cause ; but the bladder admits of being 
entered, and the accumulated urine dmwn off, in Hve different ways : — 
(1) by cathetorism ; (2) incision of the urethra through, or behind, 
the obstruction, usual^ in the perineum ; (:>) {)uiicturc of the bladder 
throng the rectum, (4) above the pubes, or (5) through the symphysis 
pubis. 

. Cafheferlsm,—T\\\H mode of gaining admission to the bladder will 
usually succeed, in conjunction with tlic treatment for any temporary 
spasmodic or inflammatory obstruction, which may have become en- 
grafted on an organic stricture, from some excess or from exposure 
to wet or cold — the circumstances under wbicb retention generally 
arises. Accordingly, a small-sized catheter is selected, about No. 4 
or smaller, siNer or gum-elastic ; and the instrument introduced with 
due attention to gentleness, caution, and patience. The stricture 
may often yield more readily than might have been anticipated, when 
retention is present, owing to the dilatation effected by the pressure of 
urine above ; or on withdrawing the instrument from just the entraimo 
of the stricture, the urine will often follow in a full stream. ‘M fne 
Surgeon fails in thus affording relief by cathetcrism, ho shoiJld have 
recourse to rclaxatives or local blood-letting, as the case may bo. With 
spasmodic stricture, the patient should be placed in a warm hip-batli, 
and"bj)inm"'giTCn“By^fli^”mou1^r; form of enema or suppository, 

or chloroform administered ; the latter agent being of great value in 
overcoinThg botTi voIuntary*JFind involuntary minscular resistance. With 
an infammatorij or conges tive state of the urethral passage, as evinced 
by a fOTgi3”pchrs amd^ender perineum, local blood-letting from the 
latter region by cupping, or a dozen leeches, will often effectually sub- 
due this occasion of resistance. After eithdl* kind of auxiliary treat- 
ment, the introduction of a catheter can generally be accomplislied. 
Recourse to auxiliary measures may be deemed advisable before 
attempting to pass an instrument, and certainly this would be better 
than any risk of injuring the urethra by rough manipulation. 

Forcible catheterism, or forcing the stricture, as it is termed, will 
rarely be iustifiable, and never in the ficns€| of thrusting a catheter 
anyhow info the bladder. The forcible dilats^tion or rupture of an old 
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indurated stricture, aa by Halt’s operatioiLJiffers an occasional. respurce 
for retention. 

Extexml Urethrotomy. — Incision ofJJieUrethraJhxo^^ 

Sirictur7 . — The first-named point of incision — throughthe stricture — 
is, in fact, perineal section; and the second — ^behind — may be performed 
in a precisely similar manner. The one has tlie advantage of Relieving 
the stricture as well as the retention ; the other leaves the stricture un- 
touched, and it is performed without a guide in the urethra, by carefully 
deepened incisions so as to hit the passage; the finger having been 
introduced into the rectum to indicate the point in front of the prostate 
— the membranous urethra. This procedure was recommended by 
Guthrie and Liston, and is preferred by Mr. Spence, though it has now 
generajly given place to puncture of the bladder per rectum. Both 
these urethral modes of entering the bladder have the advantage of not 
directly opening the bladdt^r; and, in relieving retention, they also 
release any extravasated urine or matter which may have fornjed in 
the perineum. 

Puncture of the Bladder through the Itectnin . — Having emptied the 
bowel b^ah Btiema, the patient is bi'ouglit to the edge of the btid, and 
his legs held apart as for lithotomy. The Surgeon then introduces 
the left forefinger, oiled, into the re(;tum, and feels for the posterior 
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margin of tjie prostate; just beyond which point, bulging fluctuation 
should be pert^eptible, especially on tfipping the hypogastric region 
with the other hand. The long curved trocar and (;:i.nnu1a is then 
passed along the con(‘avity of the finger, as a guide, to the same point 
in the middle line, and pushed upwards into Jilic bladder, transfixing 
the rectum and base of the bladder in the trigone of tlye lattor^drgan, 
where it is uncovered by peritoneum. (Fig. 926.) This space is free 
from adjoining parts ; the prostate in front, the reflection of the peri- 
toneum behind, and the ^osiculm seminalos are on either side. The 
trocar is now withdrawn, the bladder emptied, and the cannula retained 
by means of a waist-bandage and tapes. In performing this simple 
operation, two additional practical jjoints are worthy of notice : in 
pissing the instrument along the finger, let the point of the trocar be 
withdrawn into the cannula, to avoid wounding the bowel; andtleavo 
the cannula in, but only jiust within the bladder, to prevent^ny irrita- 
tion of the mucous mei^brane by the edged cud of this tube. It is 
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allowed to remain for a few days, until urine flows by the natural 
channel, or until stricture of the urethra or other obstruction has been 
overcomA 

The value of puncture by the rectum has been variously estimated, 
Mr. Cock, who has performed this operation in a large number of 
cases, led to very favourable conclusions respecting it : that it is 
more easy of performance, and less dangerous in its results, than any 
mode of entering the bladder for the relief of retention. The objections 
made to the operation are not so much the liability of perforating the 
peritoneum or seminal vesicles, both of which parts may, with care in 
performing the operation, be avoided ; but the liability to urinary in- 
filtration, pelvic inflammation and abscess between the rectum and 
bladder, and a persistent fistulous opening. In one singular case that 
Mr. Erichsen relates, rectal flatus became diffused through the cellular 
tissue of the pelvis and down the thighs*and nates ; an emphysematous 
condition from which the patient died. * 

Puncture through the rectum should be resorted to only when, 
with retention from stricture, there is no sign of abscess or extravasa- 





tion in the perineum ; the urethra is apparently not dilated behind tho 
stricture, nor the prostate much enlarged (i7gs. 927, 928); and a 
catheter cannot be passed, under chloroform, with care and patience. 
As a rare complication, aA abscess may have formed between the 
bladder and the rectum ; or a cyst in this situation has been known to 
cause symptoms of retention, unrelieved by puncture per rectum, the 
trocar having entered only the cavity of the cyst. (Fig. 929.) These 
circumstances will considerably restrict the eases for having recourse 
to this operation. 

FuncLure of the Bladder ahove the Fuhes is easily performed. A 
vertical incision' in^to middte^ above the symphysTs 

pubis, is^made fo“ the extent of about two inebes, and carried down 

♦ Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 20Ma. Puncture of bladder per rectum. 

t Ibid., 204.5a. Greatly enlarged prostate, Vith |puncture per rectum; tho 
trocar bad pciietrated in frfmt of the enlarged gland, and thus the bladder was 
not entered, but the prostatic urethra. (E. Cock.) • 

VOL. II. 3 Ji 
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through the litiea alha, so as just to admit the tip ^of the finger to 
reach the distended bladder— below the peritonea! fold, which will 
have receded owing to the shite of distension, assistant steadies 

this, organ by even pressure with his hands against the abdominal wall, 
on either side; and a slightly curved trocar is entered downwards 
into the bladder (Fig. 930), the urine drawn off, and the ^cannula 


Fjg. 0‘J9 .♦ 
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allowed to remain for a few days, as may bo necessary. It is secured 
by ta])()s and a waist-bandage. 

Tins operation has been some>times practised, and is strongly advo- 
catc'd by Mr. Puget, of Jj(‘icest(u*, and by some other Surgeons of 
eminence. It is not, however, generally adopted. The objections 
are — some risk of urinary intillration, or of a fistulous opening remain- 
ing. Put there may be no niternative between supra-pubic puncture 
and rectal puncture ; or tlie perim^al section, — when, with imp)assal)l0 
stricture, the ])rostate is eonsiderably enlarged, llectal puncture may 
tli(‘ii be al)solutt‘Iy impraet icabl(‘, from the impossibility of reaching 
with the fingei- b(‘ljind tlui enlarged prostate. 

Pu'uciurc (if 1]ic IJhaldcr fltnnKjh the Puhiff, — An ordinary 

hydrocele iroeur of medium size is introduced," with or without a small 

* T.oiidoii llosp. INI 118 ., A. f:. 75. A lorgi^ cypI sitTi«atetl hctwcc'n the bladder and 
reolnft'i, in a boy uj^cd two yinirs. TIk; cyst was as large as an adnlt fist; its inner 
snrljaa* i)ort‘ several large, soft, lUHlular jjrojoetions, and the eavity contained a 
bloody lliiid. I'lu? wJiole seems to have been a eanoer cyst, of the medullary 
character; and tlui nodular substance slaaved under the microscope nucleated cells 
of irn‘gular forms. Tin* ]>atieiit had symjitoms of retention of urine; and on rectal 
examination with the finger, a ilnid tiinamr, like the bladder, was found occupying 
the bottom of the saernm, aiul pushing the bladd^T Howards. Tht‘ cyst was punctured, 
but only blood was withdrawn ; and tlieu the urine w as drawn off from the bladder 
by a catlu ti^r. 

t Koy. Coll. Snrg. Mns., 2013. Siipra-jmbic puncture of the bladder, for reten- 
tion of urine, four years before deatli. 'J'lie truck of the passage from the linea alba 
to tJie anterior wall f)f the bladder is jiartly laid oiieii. Great enlargement of tlie 
prostate, the middle JoIh- pn^jeeting over the vesical orifice of the urethra. The 
patient, seventy years old, liad symptoms of enlarged prostate for sixteen montlis 
before the oi)i‘rati(m ; a ennnnla was retained in the bladder for nearly six months, 
and tlius he resunujd his l)usine.s6. Tlien a catheter was passed through the uretlira 
into the bladder, with some difficulty in overcoming the enlarged prostate, and the 
cannula was withdrawn. Owing to atony of tlie bladder, the catheter had to be 
introdiic<id twice daily. Symptoms of stone in the bladder set in, with renal pain; 
the supra-pubic aperture rtMmened and discharged purulent urine, and deatli ensued 
from exhaustion. One large stone and several small ones were found in the bladder; 
and the ureters and pelves of tlie kidneys were full of pus. (Langstaff.) 
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prft1iminn.ry nVimif. the Centre of the sympbysis from above 

downwarc^, and in a dire^lioh at about right angles to the vertical 
jaixia of the body. It is thrust onwards, somewhat obliq[uely down- 
wards and backwards towards the sacrum, this direction being varied 
according to circumstances ; a flexible catheter is then passed through 
the canrftila and retained by a tape. Dr. J. M. Brander, of Jersey, 
in 1825, first proposed this operation ; and several successful cases 
have since occurred in his practice, and in the hands of other 
Surgeons. 

In the Female^ retention of urine may arise from certain special 
causes of mechanical obstruction : — as from the accumulation of men- 
strual fluid owing to imperforate hymen ; during pregnancy or partu- 
rition, from compression of the gravid n torus or the head of the child 
upon the urethral canal ; and uterine tumours or dis})laceraents of the 
uterus may act in like manner. Hj^st^ricjal reteutinn, of functional 
and p^froxysraal character, is ])orhaps peculiar to the ftuualo sex. 

Treaimoii consists in the removal of any cause of retention. Thus, 
in hysteria, remedial measures must he directed to the constitutional 
conditioif; and when retention results from some obstruction to the 
passage of urine, the particular cause must bo discovered, and over- 
come if possible. Th(^#iiitrodn<;tioTi of a catheter may bo necessary to 
afford relief, a procedure with which, in regard io the retention of 
urine in a female •fiatient, the young Surgeon should bo familiar, that 
ho may perform it oxpcu’tly and with delicacy. 

■ Extravasation oi^ URiNE. — This may nisult from unrelieved reten- 
tion oT urinev- m stricture ; and generally the urethra is ruptured 
behind the scat of obstruction, the 
bladder very rarely. But the urethra 
is,a^o liable to bo ruptured by the 
obstruction arising from an impactedv 
calculus ; or by a false passage, from 
unskilful (^atlieterism ; by a fall across v 
a beam, or kick on the perineum ; or 
by fracture of the pelvis, implicating 
the urethra. In eitlier way, extrava- 
sation of urine takes }>laco. 

linpturc of the Urefhra occunang 
behind the seat of stricture, the point 
of. rupture is almost invariably the 
membranous portion of the urethra 
and just in front of the triaiig War liga- 
ment. Here, the urethra is naturally 
weak, and has become dilated in the 
form of a sacculus or pouch, by the constant distending pressure of the 
urine, resisted by the strict u red passage in froiTt. (Fig. 981.) Under 
this pressure, the weak and dilated urethra tends to. yield ; but the 

* St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., DD, 32. Stricture of the spongy portion of the 
urethra, in the form of two tight annular contractions, and old puckered cicatrices 
and membranous hands, transverse and longitudinal, in the membranous and pro- 
static portion of the canal; with dilatation of the urethra behind tlie annular stric- 
tures, great thickening of the bladder from hypertrDphy ^of tlio muscular coat, ami 
rugous state of Jbhe mucous membrane. A piece of whalebone, introduced through 
a perineal incision, indicates the course of a false passage along the side of the 
prostate gland, and which penetrates thexavity of the bladder. 


Fig. 031.* 
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immediate cause of extravasation seems to be ulceration of the mucous 
membrane, either from urinary irritation, or as the re^lt of an 
abscess forming close to this part of the urethra, externally, and which 
induces ulceration into the canal. The urine escaping from , the 
urethra, or becoming exiravasated into the adjoining cellular tissue, 
gradually infiltrates this texture beneath the deep layer of tile super- 
' ficial fascia in the perineum ; and the fluid following the boundaries of 
this fascia, it forms a bag, limited by the base of the triangular liga- 
ment below, and the rami of the pubes laterally ; thence continuing 
upwards, the scrotum and penis become infiltrated, then the loys^er 
part of the abdomen, and outwards to the line of Poupart’a ligament on 
eitlujr side ; but there is no extension downwards on the thighs. 

The syxnpboiiThs of extravasation are remarkable : — the characteris- 
tically bounded swelling, and its increasing size 
and extent; the scrotum and penis especially 
becoming enormously distended, — the oilb per- 
haps to the size of a large cocoa-nut, the other to 
that of a Bologna sausage ; a sensation of sudden 
relief of the distended bladder is immediately 
followed by an acute burning sensation in the 
perineum ; gangrenous inflammation of the cellu- 
lar texture soon supervenes, the skin assumes a 
dusky-red hue, purplish or black gangrenous 
spots appear, and frequently one such patch is 
seen on the dorsum of the penis. Ultimately, 
sloughing of the skin and cellular texture, of the 
scrotum exposes the testicles, bare and pendulous. 
Sometimes the urethra bursts just in front of the 
bulb; when, in addition to the swelling of ordi- 
nary extravasation, the urine infiltrates also the 
corpus spongiosum of the penis, which is soon 
followed by gangrene of the glans, in the form of 
black spots or having a generally black appear- 
ance ; thus indicating this further urinary extra- 
vasation. (Fig. 932.) The constitutional disturb- 
ance is that of low typhoidal depression; a rapid 
feeble pulse, dry brown or black tongue, and muttering delirium as 
death approaches. 

The iliagnosis might be misled by the resemblance of the swelling 
to that of phlegmonous erysipelas ; but the above characters, taken in 
connection with the retention of urine, will indicate the nature of the 
attack. 

Treatment . — The primary indication of treatment is to give an im- 
mediate, free, and dependent outlet to the extravasated urine, with the 
feetid purulent fluid and sloughs of cellular texture which soon form. 
This indication is, therefore, both preventive and remedial. Hence 
an incision or two should be made in the scrotum on either side of 
the middle line ; exposing the cellular texture, and extending from 
the front to the back of the bag. Another incision may be made qiijbhe 
dorsum of the penis, and perhaps another over the pubes. A quantity 

I i * 

♦ Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 2548, Gangrene of the body of the p^is, from extra- * 
vasation of urine into the «corpus spongiosum ; owing to ulceration of the floor of 
the urethra, about three inches from the external meatus. (Hunterian.) 


Fio. 932.* 
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of strong-smelling or ammoniacal urine trickles out, and continues to 
ooze for hours or days ; at the same time, the peculiar appearance of 
the cellultr texture — its pearly white colour and tension, or its 
opaque, sodden, and matted appearance — ^indicates the urinary infiltra- 
tion, or the supervention of sloughing. Tension having been thus 
relieved,®, catheter can often be passed through the stricture into the 
bladder. This should bo done at once, and the instrument retained in 
the usual manner by means of a waist-band and tapes. The catheter 
is left unplugged^ that the urine may drain away from the bladder, 
and as the instrument occupies the calibre of the urethral canal, both 
these provisions will prevent any further extravasation. By this 
arrangement also, the ruptured urethra heals over the instrument. A 
large poultice or warm fomentation, or an antiseptic applicatiern, is 
placed around the scrotum and over the whole extent of the extrava- 
sation. The relief afforded by the incisions is almost instantaneous, 
the paifcient often soon rallying from the previous state of nervous 
prostration and low fever. Stimulants, in the form of wine or brandy, 
with supporting nutriment, may now be given advantageously ; and 
bark, with chlorate of potash or ammonia, will prove very beneficial. 
Opium also is a most valuable agent; in the early period, to counteract 
the nervous excitemenj which not unfrequently accompanies prostra- 
tion, and afterwards, when excitement sometimes prevails, to s-ub- 
due it. • 

The subsequent treatment of sloughing and granulation, after a 
long and trying process of exhaustion and repair, must be conducted 
on ordinary principles. 

Hiipture of the Bladder — a very rare consequence of retention— is 
attended with extravasation of urine into the peritoneal cavity ; or 
more commonly, below the line of the peritoneal reflection, into the 
pel vic ce llular ^q^ture^ whence it may secondarily get into the p^rito- 
neun^ by ulceration. * 

The"'¥ymptoms are sudden and acute abdominal pain, the patient 
usually feeling that sdmething has given way ; and there is over- 
whelming collapse. Dulness on percussion over the region of the 
bladder is nQw. substituted by general abdo ininal fluctu ation and dif.^ 
ten sion, w ith total inabilit y to strai n out a oGrop of urine. Tl^ most 
acute peritonitis sets m. Mani acal dolmu i ^ some tirnes gippcara to 
supei^se^_th.0_cqllapsc^jh^u^^ death Js in evit^Te in a period varying from 
thirt y^-six hou rs to four or fi vq jday:s. 

The indication of treatment would seem to be that an outlet should 
be given to the urine by puijpture of the abdomen. But no such cases 
are recorded ; and any treatment has hitherto had no effect in averting 
the inevitably fatal issue. 

S^ippression of Urine differs entirely from retention, there being no 
urine secreted. , 

The symptoms are those of urromic blood-poisoning, owing to the 
retention of urea^ and the other urinary constituents, in the blood. Com- 
mencing sometimes with a rigor, an aching pain in the lumbar region 
is accompanied with a sense of exhaustion, succeeded by vomiting and 
feverishness of a typhoidal character, with urinous-smelling perspira- 
tion; delirium, convulsions, andxjoma supprvene, and the patient dies 
in the course of three or four days, or perhaps’ a week. The suppres- 
sion is sometimes transient ; urine is resecreted, and the perilous 
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symptoms pass off. No difficulty can be experienced in distingnisliing 
any such attack from that of retention of urine. With suppression, in 
addition to the other symptoms, no urine is passed, or only a few 
drops, and the introduction of a catheter fails to obtain any ; nor 
is there supra-pubic dulriess on percussion, the bladder being empty. 

This arrest of the urinary secretion may be referable to* various 
causes— a symptom of many diseases* Commonly arising from disease 
of the kidneys, as congestion, or of a structural character, as in 
Bright’s disease, suppression of urine not unfrequently proceeds from 
some powerful impression on the nervous system, as the shock of 
injury or surgical operation. But it may also occur in the course of 
fevers, or other blood-poisoning. According to this diversity of causa- 
tion-^-by renal or systemic disease — ^the suppression may be gradual 
and incomplete, yet fatal ; or an attack, sudden and complete, but 
jjorhaps of temporary duration. 

Treai/hieni can do very littfe to restore the secretion of urlnei^^ But 
the effort should bo promptly made, by cupping the loins, or dry- 
cupping; with sudorific medicines, the warm bath or hot-air bath, in 
order to promote sweating, and purgative enemata, thus also tb aid tlio 
elimination of excrementitious matters. Wliethor stimulant diuretics 
should be administered to force the kidneys to ytmew their function, is 
a very questionable practice, both in regard to its efficacy and safety. 
For this purpose, however, cantliarides has been given in grain doses, 

Fig. 933.* Fig. 934.t 


coupled with the application of a largo blister to 
the loins ; and this method of treatment is said 
to Jiavc })roved successful in some instances. 

Urinary Ajiscess. — Suppuration circumscribed 
by j)lastic matter, forming an abscess, is liable to 
occur close to the urethra in some part of its extent. 
It may arise from any source of urethral irritation ; 
usually the collection of urine in the dilatation be- 
hind a stricture, or from urethritis, or simply from 
irritation of the passage instruments. The suppuration is apparently 
induced either by ulceration of the mucous membrane, allowing of 
slight urinary extravasation into the sub-urethral cellular texture (Fig. 
933), and which thus becomes a direct source of irritation; or, abscess 

*** Roy. Coll. Surg. Miis., 2551. Stricture of the urethra, with small abscess lu 
the bulb, communicatijig. Bladder thickened. (Liston.) 

t Ibid., 2549. A short ^but rery narrow stricture of the urethra, half an inch 
anterior to the bulb ; abscesses within, and adjacent to, the prostate gland, which 
communicate with each ntl¥'r ; yet none of these abscesses open into the urethra^ 
nor externally. Bladder thickened. (Langstaff.) 
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may perliaps result from the influence merely of the irritation in tho 
adjoining portion of the urethral canal, (Fig. 934.) In the one con- 
dition, at)sces6, proceeding from the canal, may open externally ; in tho 
other condition, abscess, forming outside the canal, may open into it, 
and externally. Urinary abscess is liable to form in various situa- 
tions, ^ relation to the urethral tract ; and it is thence designated 
perineal^ scrotal^ intra-pelvic, and anie-scrotal or penile. This also repre- 
sents the order of frequency in the situations of such abscess. 

A small, circumscribed, hard, and painful tumour is felt, in tho 
ii(3ighbourhood of the urethra, which scarcely attains any considerable 
size, unless in the perineum. It is not attended by much constitutional 
disturbance. 

Treatment . — Early incision is absolutely necessary, to preventrfurther 
extravasation of urine, or the formation of urinary fistula. A free, 
and often deep incision, in the middle^ line, will give instant relief to 
tension or afford exit to matter. Tho part should then be well 
poulticed. 

UR1NA.UY Fist ( j Lie commonly result from urinary abscess, communi- 
cating^'^th J^ie urethra, and externally. Tlio internal opening ig 
gdrierally in the membranous urethra, just btdiind the usual seat ol 
stricture; the external opening is most frequently perineal (Fig. 035) 

; J^iid the ^intervening parts are traversed by the fistiilouH 
passage, or passp^gcjs in various and often devious routes. Soiiuitirnos 
the fistula is ante-scrotal or pemile ; and hero the comminiicatiou with 
tlie internal or urethral oj)oniTig is almost direct. frequcmtly, the 

openin^fSju£.ttrim^ fistiihc are found in tho groins, tho upper l>art of the 
tluglTs, the^iidjaccht part of tho nates, or even above the pubic symphysis. 
In size, the fisluTous passages differ con- 
siderably ; some admitting only the finest Fig . 0*60* 

probe, others readily the finger. In point 
of nnmber also, tliey vary remarkably ; 
penile fistula) being usually single, whereas 
scrotal and especially perineal fistula) are 
often numerous. Fifty- two openings (hvialo 
found in one such case. The surrounding 
structures differ so much in their condition 
as almost to warrant the distinction of nrin- 
ary fistula) into two classes : the simple qr 
healthy fistula, and tho indurated fistula. 

Ill the latter condition, tho fistula) are some- 
times connected with cavities secreting pns, 
and detaining in their interior some quan- 
tity of the urinary secretion. Tho surround- 
ing parts share the induration ; the scrotum 
and penis becoming enormously enlarged 
and brawny, or almost cartilaginous. Another and more importan t 
dis tinction which characterizes a class of urinary fistuhe, jsl ^it wlie rein 
the urethral opening r esiJIffforn Toss of s}ibjtaihaey 

by sIbu^ijag:^_m_cons^ of urinary exTrava^TaUu^ 

nlce]:aticm>.pr_mechanical injury. A portion of the floor brUie urethra 

♦ Mary’s Hosp. Mus., H. /i. 0. Perineal abscess, communicating with the 
urethra, jiiat in front of tho uiembrauous |x>rtion, uud having a listulouH gponiug 
externally. (Hamuel Lane.) 
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having been destroyed, and the tissues intervening between it and the 
external surface, the urethral mucous membrane of the upper aspect 
or roof of the canal becomes visible from the outer orifice* of the 
fistula. Such apertures may be found in similar situations to those 
of abscess-fistulse ; as perineal, scrotal, and ante-scrotal or penile 
fistulce. , 

The symptoms of urinary fistula, having reference to the act of 
micturition, are characteristic of the existence of such fistula ; and are 
tolerably distinctive as to its situation, size, and mode of origin. 

In all urinary fistuleo the urine escapes, partly at least, by the fistu- 
lous opening or openings ; in the latter condition, the urine spurting 
out perhaps as if it were issuing from the rose of a water-pot. This 
may ba often seen in perineal and scrotal fistulce, where numerous 
openings frequently coexist. The situation of the internal opening is 
less correctly indicated, owing ^to the devious routes of the fistulous 
passages. But the seat of stricture will supply this information. 
According to the size of the fistulous communication, more or less 
urine will escape through the unnatural passages ; and jiroportionately, 
less or more by the urethra. And the mode of micturition in this 
respect is tolerably diagnostic of fistula which results from destruction 
of a portion of the urethral canal ; the whole or nearly the whole of 
the urine then passing by the artificial channel in*a full stream. 

Trcatme^iL — When a stricture, followed by abscess^ is the causa of 
the fistula, the primary indication of treatment will be the removal of 
thjat condition. This may be done in the usual manner ; by dilatation, 
internal urethrotomy occasionally, external urethrotomy more com- 
monly, — and usually the perineal section, owing to the situation of the 
stricture. Having thus succeeded in enabling the urine to flow by the 
natural channel, tlu^ fistulous passages arc set at rest, and they not 
unfrequcntly contract and close. Thus, both smuple and even indurated 
urinary fistuloD may bo cured. 

But oZd, indurated fistula? are indisposed to heal, although the 
original cause has been thus removed. Recourse must be had to addi- ^ 
tional treatment for this purpose. The measures remedial in chronic 
fistdfle generally are hero also applicable, and may have to be tried in 
succosfijoj^. llicy arc, chiefly — stimulating applications to the fistulous 
tract ; com])ressioii ; and incision along the course of the fistufii to 
induce healing from the bottom. Of sthnulatintj ajtjd/Ications^ various 
agents have been employed ; in the form of injection by means of a 
fine syringe, as tincture of cantharides, solutions of nitrate of silver, 
sulphate of copper or of zinc. A probe coated with fused nitrate of 
silver may be passed along the tract occasionally, and this will often 
succeed in causing contraction. The actual cautery is sometimes 
curative, applied in the form of a red hot wire, or the galvanic- wire 
cautery, which can be conveniently introduced along the tract before 
being heated by the current. Compression^ by means of an india- 
rubber air-pad, applied to the perineum, has proved successful in some 
cases of perineal fistute. Division of the fistulea along their course 
nearly to their origin in the urethra, can be accomplished as usual, 
with a grooved director and narrow, blunt-pointed bistoury. Several 
passages may be thus thrown into one, and strips of lint should .then 
be inserted to provoke granulation from the bottom of the tr^ct. 

During recourse to these measures for the cure of urinary fistulaB 
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any passage of urine along their course must be prevented, by regularly 
using the catheter three or four times a day. The patient may bo 
instructs how to do this for himself, at every call of nature. 

Respecting the eligibility of these modes of treatment ; in long, 
narrow, and tortuous fistulas, stimulation and compression seem to be 
the mo§t appropriate ; when the fistulse are large and numerous, incision 
is more suitable, the perineum and scrotum being sometimes quite 
riddled in all directions. 

Larger-sized urethral openings, in consequence of actual destrnctum 
of some^ortibn of the wall of the canal, require operative interference 
of Hb'piaistic character, to repair the loss of substance. 

TJrethro-plafttic operationfi are designed to effect reparation in one of 
two ways : either by simple closure of the fistulous aperture/^ or by 
borrowing the surrounding integument to accomplish this object. 
These procedures are severally applicable according to the part of the 
canai where the opening exists. * 

Perineal fistula may admit of closure by simply paring the edges 
down to the urethra, and uniting them with quilled sutures, or by 
Bozem^in's buttons. 


Anto-serotal or penile fistula is mnch more difficult to close, owing 
to the want of subsbince in the coverings of the urethra at this part of 
its extent, and the liability of the part to disturbance by erection of 
the organ or oth^r motion. When the opening is nmall^ Dieffonbach’s 
mode of closing it may be adopted. It consists in first stimulating 




the edges, by frequently touching the surronnding skin with the 

strong tincture of cantliarides tho day before the operation, and then 

using the lace suture.” A sound is introduced into the urethra 

beyond the opening; the operator takes a small 

curved needle, sharp at tho point but not at its 

sides, armed with a stout waxed silk thread, and by 

means of a needle-holder introduces it beneath the ^ ^ 

akin at about three linos from the border of the fis- ^ I! ^ 

tula. The needle is Carried deeply, but not into the i Px 

urethra, and made to emerge at another point; then m- ^ \ 

dipped again, and so on by three or four stitches, W Jf\ V 

carried round the opening, until it emerges at tho 

point of entrance. The thread, thus imbedded in the 

cellular texture around tho fistula, is drawn by its 

two ends together, so as to close the opening, and /" /X \ 

then fastened by a knot. In three or four days the ! A \ 

ligature may be divided, an^ drawn away. A larger- \ ; 

sized aperture will probably require some substitution \ \ 

of the surrounding skin, and tljis may be accom- 

plished by Nelaton’s operation, as follows: — Tho \"X 

edges of the fistula having been pared, tjio skin 

around to the extent of about one inch must be dis- 

sected by passing a small narrow-bladed knife sub- 

cutaneously around the aperture (Fig. 930) ; thus 

forming a detached area of integument, which is ^ 


brought together over the opening, and the edges united by a few 
points, of fine suture. This procedure may sometimes be advantage- 
ously modiged by making lateral incisions, and then passing across 
undeteeath the flap a slip of india-rubber, tq prevent contact of the 
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Tirine, whicli would disturb tho process of adhesion in the line of 
closure over the urethral opening. 

During the course of reparation by any of these urethA)-plastic 
operations, the urine must always be drawn off gently by a catheter, 
three or four times daily. 

UmNAHV-VAorNAL a:^d Uterine Pistulac. — Fistulous openin(2fs 
be established : (1) between the urethra and vagina ; (2) between the 
bladder and vagina; or (3) between the bladder and uterus. These 
communications result from contusions or laceration in parturition, 
tlie introduction of foreign bodies, the effects of calculous concretions 
in the bladder, or operations for their removal. Openings caused by 
the extension of cancerous ulceration are here omitted, as such fistulse 
are quite incuraVde. 

Much and persevering attention has been given of late years to the 
surgical treatment of the various forms of simple fistuleo ; and results 
liave boon oldained, in a large inimber of cases, suflicicnt to esta^dish 
tlio operative cure of these distressing conditions as a finished achieve- 
ment. Wc are chiefly indebted, for this addition to Surgery, to the 
labours of DicdTcndiatdi, Dr. llozcmaii, Mr. Jiaker Brown, Dr. Marion 
Sims, Professor Simjison, Mr. Bryant, and Mr. Spencer Wells. 

Tho principal fenturcjs connected with tho^ operations as more 
recently practised, and wlii(*>h liavc led to their increasing success, are 
tiuis enumerated by Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson. Speaking chiefly of 
V(jsical fistuho ; 1st, the use of eddoroform, which facilitates the diffi- 
cult step of the dissection ; 2nd, the use of mental sutures instead of 
silk ; 3rd, the avoidance of the vesical mucous membrane, botli in the 
dissection and in the application of tlie sutures ; and 4th, increased 

attention to keeping the bladder empty 
Fig. 937. afterwards. Tt maybe added that metallic 

or wire shields, adjusted oyer the line of 
union, were much relied on a fevv years 
since ; but tlioy are now generally dis- 
carde<l in favour of sutures alone. 

y<}6jr.o-vaginal Jisiula may be taken 
as the type of the three urinary fistula), 
relating to the vagina and uterus. The 
recpiisitc operation eonsists in completely 
paring the edges of tho vaginal aspect 
of the fistula, and then uniting them by 
suture. Bat many particulars should 
1)0 observed,, as tending materially to 
tlie success of this procedure ; and they 
are tersely stated in the following sum- 
mary by Hutchinson, which I can in- 
dorse by my own experience : — Tho 
instruments used are small tenotomy- 
liko knives, forceps, needles, and fine 
silver wire. Instruments for carrying 
the wire have also been devised, as 
Startin’s tubular needle. The patient 
should be in her best state of health, and 
the bowels have been well cleared out. Chloroform having been given, 

* '^iuis’b' duck bill speculum. 
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the woman is placed either on her side, with the knees well drawn up, 
or in the usual lithotomy position. The parts being thoroughly ex- 
posed ‘6y a duck-bill speculum (Fig. 937), and the nates being held 
widely apart by an assistant, the operator proceeds to drag the opening 
as low down as possible, with a view to facilitate the paring of the 
edgesi» This may be accomplished either by hooks, blunt or sharp ; by 
means of a metal suture ; or by the introduction of a flexible sound 
through the urethra, which is brought out again through the fistula, 
and then bent backwards. This latter plan furnishes the Surgeon 
with a most efficient hook, and one which cannot easily slip. In paring 
the edges, it is necessary thoroughly to denude every part ; for if the 
smallest portion of mucous membrane be left, it may prevent union. 
None of the mucous mombrjiiie of the bladder must be removed. The 
wound should present a bevelled oblique line, slanting from a largo 
vaginal opening to a smaller vesical one. The denudation being com- 
plete and free, sutures are next to bo introduced. These should bo 
passed obliquely from at least a third of an inch outside the edge of the 
incisiou. They must not include the mucous membrane of the bladder. 
The lightening and tying of wire sutures is easily acc^omplishcd by the 
fingers. Care must be taken not to ])iill them too tight, so as to invert 
the edge of the vaginal mu(u)us moml)rano. 

treatment is sim})le. The small, double-curv(‘d silver catheter, 
invented by IV* Sims, or [in ordinary gum-elastic one, sliould be passed 
and retained unplugged, tliat the urine may continuously drain out of 
the bladder. This should be constantly watched ; and the iristriimeut 
cleansed and then re-introduced twice a dny. The ])atient must lie on 
her side, with the knees drawn up, and her general health be well sus- 
tained. It is of the utmost consecpience to pnwont tlie action of the 
bowels for at least a week; and this may be accom] dished by adminis- 
tering a fujl dose of 0])ium soon after the operation, and nniintaining 
its influence subsequently by smaller doses. Dr. Sims lays much, 
stress on this point as an element of success. The removal of the 
sutures prematurely is a greater evil than their unnecessary (‘.ontinu- 
auce ; they should certainly not be withdrawn before the ninth oi^ 
tenth day, and tlien with groat caution. ^ 

Urethro-vaguhal fiat ida is more easily closed by a similar j^rocediire ; 
but union takes place less readily, owing to the unavoidable pressure 
of the catheter on the line of union. This I have expei’ienced in my 
own operations. It is bettor therefore to ado[)t the practice now, I 
believe, generally pursued ; that of withdrawing the urine occasionally, 
by gently passing a catheter, or even to fillow micturition, from time 
to time, without interference. Scrupulous cleanliness should of course 
be observed. 

Vesico-iiterine fi>itula is that condition wherein the fistulous commu- 
nication exists between the bladder and etj^vix uteri. Certain modifi- 
cations in the plan of operation will bo required. It might become 
desirable to obliterate the upper part of the vagina, in order to connect 
the uterus with the bladder; thus allowing the menstrual fluid to pass 
through this organ, but preventing incontinence of urine. 

These operative procedures may have to be repeated a second or 
tbiwi time, and even several times, in jbhe same case ; partial closure 
only being effected in the first instance, and afterwards more and more 
completely. Such temporary failure, however, will not weary the 
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perseverance of the true Surgeon, nor the endurance of the patient, 
who is too glad to get rid, even by degrees, of a most troublesome, 
offensive, and socially distressing urinary leakage. But it noifunfre- 
quently happens that a pin-hole opening only remains, defying any 
plastic procedure. In common with other Surgeons, I have had to 
contend with this diflicalt residue of the oj>eration. No means of 
closing the aperture will, I believe, prove effectual, except the intro- 
duction of a red-hot wire, or better, the galvanic- wire cautery. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

INJURIES AND DISEASES OE THE PENIS. 

This organ is liable to Injuries and Diseases in common with other 
parts of the body, presenting, however, special features of importance; 
and to certain Malformations or Congenital Defects which are neces- 
sarily peculiar to it. 

Injuimes. — Wounds^ and Laceration, of the Penis liavc two important 
characters : copious ha3m()rrhage, and possibly, irapUoation of the 
urethra. These lesions may be produced by instruments, whether 
sharp-cutting, penetrating, or lacei'ating ; or by external violence, as 
gunshot injury ; and they may be accidental, or sometimes vindictively 
inflicted, or even self-inflicted. But the tendency to reparation is 
remarkable, especially in the integumental portion of the organ. 

Hwmwrrliafje, — The crectih^ structure of the penis is not unfre- 
quently the source of lieBmorrhage ; the blood issuing eitl^er from the 
corpora cavernosa, the corpus spongiosum, or from both ; and in the 
form of a free, persistent dripping or oozing. The dorsal artery or 
the artery of the corpus cavernosum may, however, bo the source ; the 
blood issuing in the usual manner, as a jetting arterial stream. In 
extSiisiYc wounds of the penis, the blood proceeds both from the 
erectile stvucturos and from the arterial trunks. 

The treatment will vary accordingly. Oozing haemorrhago may be 
arrested by cold or astringent applications, and pressure. A large 
catheter should be passed into the bladder, as a means of counter- 
support, and compression effected by a finger- bandage or circular 
strips of adhesive plaster. Compression -v^ith a pad of lint, thus 
retained, is sometimes sufficient, without the resistance afforded by a 
catheter. Arterial hcomorrhage must be managed by ligature ; or 
j>orhaps torsion, wheu the vessel is free and can be well twisted with 
the forceps. ^ 

Rupture of the Freenum I have known to be caused by injury in 
sexual intercourse ; the artery of the fraenum, being torn, may bleed 
profusely, even until faintness is induced. If the artery be partly torn 
across, its complete division, by a snip with scissors, will at once arrest 
the haDmorrhage ; or, if the mouth of the vessel fail to contract, a 
pledget of lint may be inserted in the angle of the wound, and^the 
prepuce drawn forwards over it. ^ 

Wound of ike .i^This lesion may occur as part of a penile 
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wound, or independently, — the urethra alone being cut or penetrated. 
And the wound may be partial or complete division of the urethra. 

. Th’d signs are — the escape of blood from the meatus, or in micturi- 
tion, — bloody urine ; and escape of urine from the urethral wound. In 
the ante-scrotal portion of the penis, the wound is easily discovered on 
examination. 

Treatment consists in at once passing a gum-elastic catheter through 
the external meatus into the bladder, and retaining the instrument ; 
the edges of the wound can then be brought together over the instru- 
ment, by fine strips of plaster or a point or two of suture. 

Ijaceration of the urethra is specially apt to happen in connection 
with fracture of the pubic rami, or from external violence, as a kick 
in the perineum, or a fall astride a girder or the edge of a plank of 
wood. The membranous urethra is here the seat of injury ; and the 
laceration may be partial or complete, the urethra being torn partly 
orwentirely across. There is 'also more or less perineal ecchymosis or 
bruising. 

Certain signs are distinctive of laceration. Urethral lieGmorrhage 
or bIbody urine appear as from wound ; but the effort of micturition 
is accompanied with a deep burning pain, and symptoms of urinary 
extravasation, comjnencing in the perineum, rapidly supervene. If 
laceration be complete, there is inability to pass urine, and extrava- 
sation proceeds with greater rapidity. This condition may terminate 
in urinary fistula. 

Treatment is essentially the same as in wound of the urethra. A 
catheter should bo at once passed, to allow of urethral reparation, and, 
in the case of laceration, to prevent the extravasation of urine which 
cannot here escape by an external wound. With coynpleta laceration of 
the urethra, it may be very difficult or impossible to pass a catheter. 
Having, therefore, introduced the instrument as far as it will go, a 
free incision should bo made in the middle line upon the point of the 
catheter, which can then probably be passed onwards into the bladder. 
Or, at least, an outlet is thus provided for the urine. If, with this 
precaution, retention ensues, puncture of the bladder through the 
rectum may be justifiably resorted to. ^ 

Extravasation of nrine^ or perhaps urinary fistula^ as th^ result of 
urethral laceration, must be treated as already explained with reference 
to these conditions. 

Diseases. — Balanitis. — Inflammation of the thin mucoiis mem- 
brane of the prepuce and glans penis is aHendecTwith some redness 
and smarting, and a pro^se, thin, opalescent, niuco-puriilent discharge, 
with sonie infiltration o f th e prepuce border ing on phimosis. Excoria- 
tion” is^apt to occur. When the mucous menalirane of the glans is 
specially affected, the inflammation is known as Posthitis. The pre- 
puce is not unfrequently long and redundant, a condition which seems 
to predispose to Balanitis. 

This inflammatory affection is usually the result of local irritation ; 
from, gonorrhoeal discharge frequejatly, and“ hence named' " external 
gonorrhoea, or simply from want “of cleanliness ; but it also arises in 
young and delicate boys, from dlsbrdoTed health, and during hot 
weather. 

The treatment is chiefly to pical ; a sHj^htly astringent w;ash, as lead 
l otionTo Flime water, or slight pencilUng with nitrate of silver, especially 
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in the groove around the corona glandis. Saline, cooling medicine may 
also sometimes be given with advantage. 

Chronic Balanitis — unattended with much redness and smarting — 
often induces a fleshy, rough, or granular thickening of the preputial 
mucous membrane, and the discharge is still abundant. In this state, 
the membrane may bo dusted with a mixed powder of calomel and 
calcined magnesia. When conjoined with phimosis, astringent injec- 
tions must be used beneath the prepuce, which cannot then be un- 
covered. Or ointmt?nts may be applied with a carael’s-hafr brush. 
The following Mr. Langston Parker finds to be very efficacioiis ; 
‘‘hydrargyri chloridura mitis,’' 5ss. ; extract of opium, 5i-; simple 
cerate or honey, and olive oil, of each ^i- 

A peisistent tendency to balanitis, induced by a. long prepuce, can 
perhaps be overcome, according to the suggestion of Professor Bumstead, 
by keeping the prepuce (JonsWntly retmcted ; this being accomplished 
by the aj^plication of a narrow bandage (pr strip of plaster ?) around 
tlie penis, beliind the glans. In the course of a few weeks, the exposed 
mucous surface becomes hardened, and the foreskin often remains 
retracted. Failing this result, the superfluous integument should be 
removed by circumcision. 

IhiiMosis. — By this term is meant a contracted, state of the orifice 
of the prepuce or foreskin, whereby the glans cannot be uncovered 
complotc^ly, if at all ; the orifice being reduced to even a pin-hole 
opening. This condition of the prepuce maybe congenital, or acquired ; 
and these two modes of origin sometimes coexist. 

Coiujnriial phimosis, a not uncommon defect, is associated usually 
witli ail elongated and n'dundant state of the preputial skin, so as to 
project beyond the glans ; but the mucous membrane is deficient, and 
thus previMits retraction. Adhesions sometimes exist between the op- 
posed surfaces of this undevelo})e‘d membrane and the glavs ; and the 
glans itself is small, owing apparently to the rcvstriction offered by the 
prepue(i to its dev(‘l<^pment. 

A source of inconv(‘nienco only at first, phimosis gives rise even- 
, trial ly to syiuptoms of vesical irritjilnlity, incontinence, and even to 
rett^itiop of urine ; or often to symptoms simulating stone in the 
bladder. Aly the accumulation of sebaceous preputial secretion, irrita- 
tion and inllammai ion of the part, or balanitis, is apt to arise; and in 
after-lif(', sexual intei'courso is reiuh^red abortive by the contracted 
jirepuce retaining ihe emitted semen. Irnpotency might then be sus- 
pected. Ill ihe event of gonorrhoeal or syphilitic infection, the pre- 
puti.al condition more or less conceals the feature of the case, and 
interferes with thci local treatment, 

Ac(j[uurd phimosis is the result of repeated balanitis and thickening 
the j)re})uce, or of chancres with indumtion, or their cicatrization 
and contraction, — cspeciaUy when seated near the orifice of the 
prepuce. 

Troatmmt , — The cause and the degree of phimosis will indicate 
wdiether the remedial measures should be operative or not. In acquired 
phimosis, an acutely inflamed state of the prepuce, or an \inhealthy 
sore, forbids operative interference, lost the wound should beedme 
iinboalthy* Preputial injection^ may be used, and wdien the causative 
coju^dition has beeii subdued, the contraction will probably gradually 
disappear. Otherwise recourse must be had to operation. But if the 
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contracted prepuce conceals the nature of a sore ; or if, this having a 
destractive character, as a phagedoenic or sloughing ulcer, the requisite 
applicatWns cannot he made ; then an operation is at once necessary to 
expose the sore for its treatment, though not to relieve the contraction. 
In congenital phimosis, an operation may always be performed, for the 
sake o4 convenience and cleanliness ; unless the prepuce can be re- 
tracted with tolerable facility for either purpose. This, however, is 
usually the tightest form of phimosis, and whore the prepuce is also 
redundant. 

The operations for phimosis are of two kinds ; the contracted pre- 
puce may be slit up, or circumcision may be performed. Both opera- 
tions are sometimes requisite. 

Slitf ing up of the F rep nee. — A grooved director is introduced be- 
tween the prepuce and glaiis, and moved to the front so as to know 
that it is not in the urethra; a narrow,. curved, sharp-pointed bistoury 
is tben passed along the groove and thrust through the prepuce, 
dividing it as the knife is withdrawn outwards. (Fig. The mucous 

membrane and tlie skin should be severed to an equal extent, but the 
incisioft need not be usually more than half an 
inch in length, the contraction being at tlio ori- 
fice of the prc^puce. Two or three points of 
suture will be lU'cessary to briiig the mucous 
membrane and^skin together, in each lialf of 
the prepuce ; and tliiis promote union by ad- 
b('sion. If this bo not done, the skin and mem- 
brane become separated by considerable swell- 
ing after the operation, and hc^al by granulidion, 

— a slower process, and which leaves a thielc- 
enod margin to either flap of the prepuce. I 
am accustorujed to modify tins sim[>le operation 
to a procedure yet more simple ; i divide only 
the mucous mombnine, and ri!tra(;t the prepuce 
as the knife ks witlidrawii ; thereby unsheath- 
ing the glans to the requisite extent for its 
comjdete release. A blunt- pointed bistoury, or 
a concealed knife, may bo used : the latter 
instrument being suilicient for the operation 
without a director. Of course, no sutures are required. 

GireunicAdon , — The prepuce must bo drawn well forwards, until 
t hat p ortion which corresponds to the back of the glans is brought in 
front of it ; the l>rojcctin^^ prepuce is thcui seized immediately in front 
of .the glans with a pair of n arrow- bl ad (.*d forcicps, and held by an 
ass ista nt ; ^when the free portion of the prepuce — already placed on the 
stretch — is severed just in front of tlie forceps by one stroke of a 
On^ removing the forceps, the ipucous membrane will bo 
se en emb racing the glans, and this rnust be snipped up with a pair of 
b lunt- pointed scissors, sufficiently to uncover the glans ; and tlio 
frtenum also snipped across if necessary. Any small arteries, on either 
side, and one or two near the fraonum, must be secured by ligature or 
torsion ; for, although bleeding slightly at the time, these vessels are 
apt to be the source of profuse hiemorrbage afterwards, even to the 
amount o4 three or four pints of blood. A few points of suture — five 
or six — should then be inserted to unite the mucous and cutaneous 
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margins around the circular incision. If, after snipping up the mucoas 
sheath, the flaps are found to be thickened, or the seat of warty 
vegetations, such membrane had better be clipped off on efuher side 
with the scissors. 

In congenital phimosis sometimes, adhesions between the prepuce 
and glans require to be dissected up ; or a quantity of white epithelial 
matter may have accumulated as a cake around the glans, and this 
must be gently scraped off. 

Of the two operations — slitting, and circumcision, of the prepuce — 
the latter procedure is more generally applicable, as giving the cleanest 
result, and it is absolutely necessary when the prepqce is in a diseased 
state. 

After either operation, care should be taken that the urine does hot 
come in contact with the wound. Hence it has been suggested that 
the patient should micturate with his penis dipped in a bowl of tepid 
water. Usually, after a few days, the line of incision will have 
healed. 

Pauaphimosis. — In this — the opposite condition to phimosis — the 
prepuce is in a forcibly retracted state behind the corona glandis, 
whereby the glans cannot be covered. The constricting prephtial 
orifice soon becomes the source of strangulation ; Resulting in swelling 
of the prepuce, which encloses and buries the seat of stricture in a 
deep furrow, with a roll or collar of the swollen prepuce in front and 
behind ; congestion and swelling of the glans are superadded ; and 
thus the reduction is rendered proportionately difficult or impossible. 
Most severe pain attends this state, increasing to torture ; and ulcera- 
tion and extensive sloughing are apt to follow. 

Paraphimosis occurs most commonly in boys; or in adults, who, 
having naturally a narrow preputial orifice, or tendency to phimosis, 
happen to have allowed the prepuce to remain drawn bacl^^ for a while. 
A diseased and indurated state of the prepuce, when retracted, will 
also tend to induce constriction ; and paraphimosis not unfrequently 
arises in this way from chancre. 

Treatment, — Reduction should be effected without delay. Any cold 

or astringent applications are of little 

','1. avail, the source of constriction and 

strangulation still remaining. Chloro- 
form may sometimes be administered, as 
the reduction by manipulative compres- 
sion is necessarily painful, and of some 
duration. Thpn the Surgeon takes the 
body of the penis between his forefingers, 
just behind the swollen prepuce; he epm- 
presses and pushes back the glans with 
his thumbs, at the same time drawing 
the prepuce forwards, which slowly rolls 
over the glans as this disappears. (Fig. 
939.) There will still be a tendency to 
retraction, so that a little continued com- 
pression of the whole end of the organ, 
"tor a minute or two, may be ^advisable. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, this method of treatment will prove successful, o 

When reduction cannot be effected by this procedurp^jaf fair 
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trial, the stricture must be div ided * This is done by separating the 
two swollen folds of the prepuce to reach the circular constriction, in 
the furrow between them; and then dividing it with the point of >a 
narrow bistoury on each side of the middle line, thus avoiding the 
dorsal vessels of the penis. A slight incision, almost a touch with the 
knife, will be sufficient to enable the prepuce to bo drawn forward in 
the msftiner just described. It may be requisite to make a few punc- 
tures ill the swollen preputial folds to evacuate serous fluid, before 
reduction can be accomplished. And perhaps also, the effusion having 
become partly consolidated, the prepuce cannot be drawn forwards ; 
although tlie stricture lias been divided. But, in a few days, the 
swelling subsides by absorption, and then reduction becomes easy. 
The after paraphimosis wlien division of the stricture becomes 

necessary is, I should say, usually about thirty-six hours ; and later 
than that, the swelling may have to be diminished by the additional 
aid of puncture, or by absorption. / 

^anynme , — Inflammation and (edema of tlie prepuce are often met 
with, but gangrene seldom, unless in coiisc^quencc of a chancre having 
assumed a sloughing character or a state of sloughing phagedtena. 
SomqiJfmes, from ulceration of the urethra, gangrene has arisen from 
extravasation of urine into the corpus spongiosum ; oi which I have 
seen a case, and hti^e figured a specimen in .another case, — in con- 
nection with the signs of Extravasation of Urine. Gangrene of the 
penis has also been known to ensue in typhus fever and in paraplegia. 
A case of spontaneous gangrene occurred in a patient under the care 
of Mr. Partridge, in King’s College Hospital ; and I have known a 
gangrenous patch to form, in a patient whom I attended for orchitis 
which rapidly proceeded to sloughing. 

Hypertrophy of the Prepuce . — As the result of chronic inflammation, 
a solid endema of the ])repace may subside ; but an hyportr()[>hied con- 
dition or a liind of elephantoid growth of the prepuce is sometimes 
produced, necessitating excision. In one such cash, which Vidal relates, 
the organ had attained to an enormous size ; as large as a thigh an(i 
reaching to below the knees. Yet this monstrous growth was success- 
fully excised. 

Warts . — The mucous membrane of the prepuce and glans ip often 
the seat of warty growths, as the result of long-continued •irritation 
from gonorrheeal discharge or that of a syphilitic sore. The itdiorous 
matter accumulating under the prepuce gives rise to these growths, 
especially in the furrow around the corona glandis. Cleanliness is, 
therefore, the best preventive. 

Treatment is removal (tf the growths ; either by snipping them off 
with curved scissors, or destroying them by dusting the surface with a 
powder consisting of equal parts of savine and copper. 

Cancer of the Penis occurs in two forms : Scirrhus, and Epithelial 
cancer. The characters of. these diseases •present nothing peculiar. 
Scirrhus commences as a hard tubercle in the groove under the glans, 
and thence infiltrates the bod^ of the organ. Its production seems to 
be predisposed by congenital phimosis. Thus, of twelve patients with 
this form of cancer, who came under Key’s observation, nine had con- 
genital phimosis. Conversely, the Jews, who are circumcised, are, 
TravSrs states, seldom subject to the disease. Epithelial Cancer is, 
Professor Humphry believes, the only form of cancer of the penis. It 
"^TOI*. II. • 3 F 
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commences usually on the glans, as a firm, warty elevation, having a 
broad base. At first painless and covered with a cuticular crust, this 
being shed or rubbed off, the growth becomes painful, bleeds a little, 
and soon ulcerates, disci larging a thin, foetid sanguineous fluid. It 
spreads, destroying the glans, opening the urethra, and involving the 
prepuce. The inguinal glands become affected, but not distant organs. 
Occasionally, the prepuce is the seat of this form of cancer. Pliimosis 
here also seems to bo a predisposing condition ; and the prepuce may 
be ulcerated through, disclosing the cancerous growth. 

Diarpiofiis . — In the early stage of cancer, there may be some diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between a cancerous wart and a common wart, 
or chancrous induration which has not ulcerated or has cicatrized. 
But the ulcerative tendency of cancer, and the character of the dis- 
charge, with the slow, steady progress of the disease, are diagnostic. 
The somewhat advanced period of life, and the negative effect of 
treatment, will also corroborate, the nature of the disease. 

Treatment — The only treatment is extirpation ; either by cir0ttm- 
cision, or by amputation of the organ. 

Circiimcisiim should be selected only when the disease is strictly 
limited to the prepuce ; a comparatively rare condition, whether as 
regards the origin of cancer of the penis, or the stage when this 
affection usually comes under surgical treatment.r 

Ampnfatiofi of the Penis , — This is a very simple operation, yet cer- 
tain particulars must be observed to insure its satisfactory performance. 
Amputation may be effeicted by the knife, or the ccraseur ; the former 
instrument being generally preferable. The operation should always 
be performed near the root of the penis, in order to completely remove 
the disease. An assistant holds that part of the organ firmly between 
the thumb and finger, to prevent the liability of its slipping back under 
the pubes, and to restrain haemorrhage ; then the Surgeon, laying hold 
of the penis, draws the integument slightly forward, and savers the body 
of the organ near its*root by one sweep of the knife from above down- 
wards. If too Tiiucli integument bo drawn over the stump, it may 
overlay the urethral oi’ifice; if too little, an inconvenient puckering 
r<jsults. Jiloeding vessels arc then to be secured ; usually, five arteries 
requiiij ligature, — the two dorsal arteries, the arte^ry of the corpus 
cavernosti'm on each side, and one in the septum. The oozing surface 
of the cor])ora cavernosa will spontaneously cease to bleed, aided by 
sponging with cold water ; or such haemorrhage may be restrained by 
a compress, secured by a T bandage. A tendency to retraction of the 
stump under the pubic arch must not be overlooked, and a catheter 
should then be kept in the bladder to insure a free escape of the urine. 
Granulation and cicatrization close the wound, the skin becoming 
puckered around the urethral orifice. During and after this process 
of healing, tliis orifice has a tendency to contract, resulting in strictaw 
of a most troublesome or feven fatal character. To prevent any suolt 
result, a catheter should be introduced and kept in the bladder; tbe 
silver female catheter, or a gum-clastic one, may be used now that the 
urethral passage is so much shortened. When an instrument is not 
easily lx>rne, Mr, Tealo’s little addition to the operation will be con- 
venient ; a catheter is introduced, and the urethra and adjoining 
skin are slit up with a bistoury to the extent of about two-thirds of an 
inch. A single suture is then placed on each side of the flit, uniting 
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tbe skin and mucous membrane. Perfect patency is tbus given to the 
orifice, yhich has a long, oval form ; and after cicatrization has 
finished, there remains a free opening into the urethral canal, and no 
mechanical aid will be required. This procedure is applicable also 
when contraction has taken place from cicatrization after amputation ; 
thereby sparing much trouble and pain in endeavouring to effect 
dilatation. I have accomplished the same result, by simply inclining 
the bistoury forwards, in performing the amputation ; so as to make 
an oblique, oval aperture of the urethral termination. 

After amputation of the penis, the stream of urine is projected 
downwards between the legs ; and this inconvenience may bo 
avoided, as Parc suggested, by wearing a short funnel, adapted* to the 
pubes over the stump, whereby the urine is carried away from the 
person. 

The results of amputation of this* organ for cancer have been 
toleAbly successful ; especially as regards the epithelial form of the 
disease. In several instances no return has taken place, even for 
years ; six, eight, ten, or twenty. The disease may, however, return ; 
either in the stump, or in the inguinal glands. The latter may admit 
of extirpation. 

Tumours, of a itm-malignant nature, occasionally form in the 
penis. Thus, fibro-plasUe growth in the prepuce has been known to 
occur, invading the corpus cavernosum; and yiawiis under the prepuce. 

Malformations. — (1.) Deficiency of a portion of the urethra, laying 
open the canal from the external meatus, is a not uncommon malfor- 
mation. It is a congenital condition by arrest of development. 

the most frequent form, is that condition wherein the 
u:]^er part or floot of the urethra is wanting ; to the extent usually of 
the~^ans7pr ^ as far back as the root of the penis. Through 

this uxider figure, the urine is passed somewhat inconveniently, and 
the semen is ejected in an unsatisfactory manner during sexual inter- 
course. When the fissure passes some way back, it may be imprac- 
ticable to eject the semen into the vagina. 

Epispadias signifies the opposite condition : that wherein the ^ppe?^ 
parlLor-roof of the urethra is wanting, to a variable extent f^in the 
meatus, together with a corresponding portion of the glans and of 
the mesial junction of the corpora cavernosa. The upper fissure is, 
perhaps, more open than an under fissure ; but epispadias is usually 
less extensive, unless in connection with extroversion of the bladder, 
and it is certainly a much less common form of urethral deficiency. 
In a slight case, the Surgodh may well assure an anxious parent that 
the boy will probably make as good a man as the father. 

(2.; Absence of the Urethra is occasionally met with, as in extrover- 
sion of the bladder ; or the canal may be obliters,ted in a portion of its 
course, or occluded merely by a membranous diaphragm, generally 
near the vesical orifice ; or there may be a second meatus, — a variety 
of hypospadias, usually about an inch behind the site of the normal 
one ; of which malformation I have seen an instance. 

Treatment. — ^As a rule^ it will be best to leave these urethral mal- 
format ^ons Bio ne ; any such defect probably not having much func- 
tioiml mpat^nceir^^ being little imprefred by any operative pro- 
cedure. Wffen, however, the urethral deficieqpy exists to an extent 
which practically renders the person impotent, the hypospadias or 
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the epispadias may perliaps be remedied by a plastic operation. The 
edges of the opened portion of urethra should be pared, and «jbrought 
together by suture, over a catheter. Narrowing of the urethra may be 
dealt with by dilatation ; and a membranous diaphragm perforated by 
a trocar, when its existence has been clearly ascertained. ^ 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

DISEASES OF THE ^CROTUM, TESTIS, AND CORD. 

Diseases of the Scrotum. — iNFiiAMMATORy QiJdema of the scrotal in- 
tcgameiit is an allVnition of an erysipelatous character; and, owing to 
the lo(ise stnic-tuve of the subcollular tissue, it is attended with great 
eifiision and swelling, with a marked tendency also to rapid sloughing. 
The skin becoming involvtjd, the testicles and cords are soon exposed; 
and these organs may even hang pendulous, entirely bereft of integu- 
ment. 

This affection is liable to occur in enfeebled persons, from any 
slight local cause of irritation ; as a small wound, crack, or abrasion; 
a boil or small abscess in or near the scrotum. Apart from the pre- 
disj)osing constitutional condition, sloughing of the scrotum rarely 
su])orvenes. Thus, the scrotum is very seldom the seat of mortifica- 
tion from frost-bitti ; although such cases have been seen by Sir A. 
Cooper and Mr. Curling. 

Ti‘cafhuin>l consists in elevation of tbc scrotum, with fomentations ; 
and eaily, free incisions, on cither side of the rnphe, down to the most 
dependent pax'ts of tlie swelling. Tension is tlms relieved, and the 
tendency to sloughing. In the event of this issue, granulation and 
‘‘oicatrizatiou proceed apace even after the most extensive exposure. 
ConsViLy^tioiial treatment must be conducted on ordinary principles, for 
sustaining the patient’s strength during the consecutive processes of 
destruction, and reparation. 

Anasarca of the scrotum, in old, weak persons, should be met by 
puncture, rather than by incision. 

iEdcma of the scruiani^ in newborn infants^ often happens in conse- 
quence of some slight irritation of the skiii; It subsides usually under 
careful attention to keep the part dry and powdered. Death, how- 
ever, may ensue ; a result which Professor Humphry witnessed in one 
case, ami of which he cites two such cases. 

Elkpiiantiasis. — This term has been used to signify at least two 
different diseases : the dephas of the Creeks, — known also as leprosy 
or lepra in the Old and New Testaments; and the ele'pliantiasis 
Arabnm^ as more commonly referred to. The one is a constitutional 
disease ; the other a local affection, seated either in the leg, and then 
known as Arabian elephantiasis — ^the Elephant-leg, or leg of Bar- 
badoes; or in the scrotum-^-forming the elephantiasis scrotal tumour 
or Egyptian sarcocele, tropical buenemia, spargosis, etc. In order to 
avoid confounding diseases which are distinct in themselves, it will be 
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conveniient to consider ** Elephantiasis as a generic term, before 
describing the latter or Arabian disease, as affecting the scrotum. 

Elephantiasis G-RiECORUM. — Leprosy is described by Dr. Vandyke 
Carter, as making its first appearance in the form of a circular spot, 
having a raised margin, not scaly, and a depressed atrophied centre, 
whict is insensible ; this spot is also remarkably indolent, but of a 
spreading character. This “ leper-spot ’’ is said to have the same 
relation to the development of leprosy that chancre — ^as the local 
or primary lesion — has to secondary or constitutional syphilis. But 
it would seem that the nervefi of the leper-spot are primarily and 
essentially affected.; and that the disease thence spreads along the 
course of the nerves, which l)ecome intiltrated with a peculiar deposit, 
so that they may acquire twice their natural size. Our friend Dr. 
Driiitt, who, during liis late residence in Madras, particularly studied 
Elephantiasis, thus observes of this dejposit : — “ It seems to invade the 
nem/es as soon as they pierce the fasena, and they can often be felt 
under the skin, as rounded cords, perhaps nodulated ; deeper trunks 
are affected later. The consequen(?os of this nerve- disease are the 
same •as* when nerves arc irritated by in jury, loss of sensation in 
the skin — lepra anccstludlca ; atrophy of tlie skin, which loses its hair; 
bulla3 of pemphigu^ which often lead to deep ulcers ; atrophy of the 
muscles, and of the bones, beginning with those of the last joints 
of the fingers «)r toes. The bones first become thin and slender, then 
absolutely vanish by absorption, so that the finger-nails may bo found 
on the ends of the mctacarj)al bones, the parts between them having 
disappeared. This process of mutilation is often hastened by abseess 
and necrosis of the bones.” The same author describes ‘‘the most 
hideous form of leprosy as the so-called tubercular — lepra tuberculosa — 
in which there is an eruption of ro\inded, ffattened patches on the 
eyebrows, ears, and surface generally, giving in bad cases an extra- 
ordinary animal aspect to the face ; the forehead swollen, the hairless 
eyebrows protruding, the ears projecting forward and of enormous 
size, the upper lip' pouting and swinish, the nose first flattening and 
then falling in.” These three forms of leprosy — skin, nerve, 
tubercular leprosy — are often combined in the same person.^ Then, 
indeed, being afilictod with a spotted skin-eruption, or >^‘tli crops 
of tubcrciiles, disfiguring the fc*atures to a degraded expression, while 
the arms and legs are ]:)aralyzod and distorted, the confirmed leper was 
ever shunned, save by Him whose compassion embraced ail mankind. 

The causes of leprosy are but little understood. As a constitu- 
tional disease it may be ^nked with scrofula and syphilis. It seems 
to.be hereditary, although not manifested perhaps until adult life, 
from twenty to thirty years of age. Tlie disease is probably con- 
tagious ; and it may be commanicated by various articles of food, 
milk in particular, and especially the milk of the buffalo. Climate 
appears to have no restrictive influence on the development of leprosy, 
for it is found in cold latitudes, such as Norway, as well as under the 
Equator; but, owing probably to habits of life, as with regard to 
uncleanlincss under a hot climate, the disease has ever prevailed in 
Eastern countries. From the period of the Middle Ages, leprosy has 
died out imthis country; having appqp^red in Scotland after it was 
extinct im England, and was last seen in Shetland. (“Edin. Med. 
Jouru ,” 1841 ; “History of Lepers,” etc., by Sir James Simpson.) 
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Treatment . — Althongli leprosy is a very chronic disease, continuing 
perhaps for many years, it does not seem to have any inherency fatal 
tendency, — the poor sufferer dying at last rather from some contingent 
affection, such as diarrhcea or albuminuria. On the other hand, the 
disease responds hardly to any remedial measures. Druitt informs us 
that at present there are three medicinal agents under trial, the 
gurjun oil, recommended by Dr. Dougall ; the chaulmoogra oil, which 
Dr. Bhau-Dagi advocates ; and the Neradee muttoo. They are all 
oleo-resinous drugs ; and, mixed with lime water, are used as embroca- 
tions, and administered internally, in the cases of leprosy at Madras. 
But according to the experience of Dr. Van Someren, of the Leper 
Hospital, and the opinion also of Dr. Macrae, cleanliness and a good 
diet are more efficacious than any other treatment. 

Elephantiasis AiaimM. — Signs. — In the form of the EleplianUlcg^ 
Arabian Elephantiasis is very readily recognized, from its remarkable 
resemblance to the foot of the elephant, and the marked differenced of 
the diseased appearance from that of any other morbid condition. The 
human leg is converted into a greatly enlarged, hard, tuberous, thick- 
skinned mass, the integument often marked by transverse foldd, and 
the whole having a dark colour and a broad base, like the foot of the 
animal with which it is compared. Sometimes the pachydermatous 
surface is fissured, or besot with small, pearly crusts ; and it is liable 
to ulceration, spreading both in depth and breadth. The eleplvantiiio 
integument gradually loses its sensibility. Thus, in the developed 
state of this disease, the appearances are quite characteristic, 
early stage, the signs are those of chronic inflammation of the skin 
and subareolar texture ; the foot is reddish and tender, encased Kith a 
Bomi-solid cedema, which renders any movement of the part stiff and 
painful. But what is more significant, in some cases, is the appear- 
ance of reddish-purple, branching streaks, in the course of the lym- 
phatic vessels, coupled with tender swelling of the proximate lymphatic 
glands ; as if a certain amount of lymphatitis and adenitis were 
associated with the aHiema. Then, also, there is more, or less febrile 
I ctdiptnrbancc in connection with the otherwise local affection onhe foot 
and legv 

The sfr'^cfural condltiom in the developed form of elephant-leg may 
be comprised under the general term hypertrophy of the skin and its 
papilla?, with the cuticle and the subcutaneous cellular texture, result- 
ing from infiltration with a peculiar fibroid matter of a firg, jnelaitic 
character. Thus, the skin may become increased in thickness to half 
an inch or more, and the papillaa tufted ; c.the epidermis is simply 
thickened, and almost inseparable from the cutis ; but the areolar 
texture under the skin is also the seat of the fibroid deposit, ac- 
quiring the same dense, inelastic consistence. A section from the 
surface presents a whitishj fibroid texture, u^aociated ^rhaps in^Bo 

are olar spaces with a thick gelatinous matter. Deeper st ill. 

muscles are found to be atrophied or wasted, and to have tindergone a 
pale-yellowish softening, — in short, fatty degeneration. The blood- 
vessels are thickened and enlarg^, so au to bleed freely duri^life ; 
the nefves,'e^nlarged in size"1&ave a flattened, compressed j^piaarance ; 
and “even the bones may have, became enlarged in circumference "and 
denser in texture, or hypertrophied. But the most noteworthy change 
may be the hypertrophic condition of the lymphatics, associated per- 
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haps with a beaded varicosity of these vessels. They are distended 
with a iiilky, lacteal fluid, like chyle. Miscroscopic examination shows 
that the fibroid deposit consists of immature fibres, combined with 
an abundance of lymph-cells, in various stages of development into 
fibres 

Taking the clinical appearances of lymphatitis in connection witli 
this increased production of lymph-cells, it would seem tliat such may 
be the essential and initial change in the patliology of elephantine 
disease ; giving rise to a s[)ecies of fibroid hypertrophy of the part 
affected — ^allied to a fibrous tumour of the skin and subareolar tissue. 
In relation to the influence of climate, it should bo observed that tliis 
form of elephantiasis is common in Eastern countries, such as* Arabia, 
India, Asia, and Africa, but is rarely seen in any part of Europe. It 
is a disease more often of early or adjilt life than of old age ; and it 
ocqjirs more frequently in males than females. 

The course of this disease presents few changes to bo noticed. 
Remaining probably for lij e. an elephant-leg may undergo no. further 
enlargement during many years ; or it may grow steadily until it attain 
an enormous bulk and weight, amounting pcrliaps to fifty, seventy, or 
even one hundred pounds. But b(»yond the en(;nmbi*iinco thus oc- 
casioned, the general health is little disturbed, until uh^ration takes 
place, and a draining purulent discharge, under which the patient may 
sink exhausteef. 

In regard tjx t.lm elephantiasis, but little can be done. 

The appropriate remedies for chronic inflammation are the most 
hopeful. Thus, in an early stage, topical bleeding by leeches or 
scarification may have some l>eneficial eiTect. But as Ute-soTid (XJilcrna 
supervenes, this must bo reduced, if possible, by stimulant apjilieations ; 
as by encasing the leg with a blister, or by painting with iodino 
pigment, repeated occasionally. The combined advantage of pressurfi 
with stimulation may bp tried by means of strapping with the em- 
plastrum ammoniacram cum hydrargyro ; and the various preparations 
of iodine and mercurial ointments may be employed by inunction. An 
irritant plan of treatment has, however, the disadvantage of perh^fps* 
provoking ulceration of the leg, the ulcer being obstinately Jnaisposed 
to heal. Compression. jDcf. the limb,_,8imply by bandaging, might there- 
fore be more judicious. And, in any case, an elevated position, for the 
relief of tension, should not be overlooked. These local measures may 
be aided by the constitutional influence of mercurials. No satisfactory 
results have hitherto attest(3d the efficacy of thus attempting to arrest 
the growth of elephantfasis. It has been proposed to ligature the 
main arteiyi qf_the limb — the f emoral7 in order that, by witliholdiug the 
supply of blood, the hypertrophied part may cease to grow, and become 
atrophied. But the free collateral circulation, owing to the enlarged 
state of the blood-vessels throughout the limb, would alone render the 
propriety of this operative procedure very doubtful. In the few 
instances where it has been resorted to, the results, I believe, have not 
been very encouraging. 

Elephantiasis or Hypertrophy of the scrotum rarely occurs in this 
coumtry, but is very common in tropical climates ; especially China, 
India (B%st and West), Egypt, and Sotth America. It consists of a 
fibroid thickening of the scrotal integument^ with infiltration of serum 
or oily matter ; the latter being sometimes so abundant as to give to 
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the whole the character of an oleaginous mass. The blood-vessels 
become much enlarged and varicose, so that the fibroid structure is 
remarkably vascular. The cremaster has been found thickened, and 
the spermatic cords elongated ; but the testes are usually healthy. 
Hydrocele occasionally coexists, or sometimes scrotal hernia. ^ The 
whole mass is pendulous, and of a globular, ovoid, or pyriform shape. 

Cannes . — A low chronic inflammation would seem to be the origin 
of this disease; atid it commences either at some one point, thence 
spreading gradually over the scrotum, or as a tumefaction of the whole 
bag. I'iicro may be some locally exciting cause, as a fistulous tract ; 
more fi'cquently, no source of irritation can bo traced. 

The * part may remain smooth, or become tuberculatcd and cor- 
rugated ; in either case, it has little or no ten- 
Fio. dency to ulcerate, unless in consequence of 

abrasion. Slowly increasing, without pain, , the 
scrotal hypertrophy often attains an enormous 
bulk (Fig. 940), and weighs 50, 100, or even 
1 50 pounds ; ultimately proving fatal by its 
distressing weight, or pcrliaps by the super- 
vemtion of ulceration and incessant ichorous 
discharge. Sometimes, the mass falls into a 
state of gangrene, and thus the patient dies, as 
in a case redated by Hendy. Ichthyosis not 
unfrequently coexists in other parts of the 
body. Cases of Elej^hantiasis of the scrotum 
have been rocemdod by Clot-liey, of Kgypt ; by 
Tiiston, Key, Sir W. Fergusson, Mr. Isaacson, 
Mr. Brett, *Mr. Haynes Walton, and Mr, Wiblin, 
of Southampton ; while numerous examples 
have been contributed, principally from the 
experience of Delpcch, lianey, Titley, Picton, 
Theband, Bozeman, O’FarralJ, and Fayror. 
Treatment , — In tlie early stage of this dis- 
it may perhaps he arrested by pressure and other means of allay- 
ing elirbni^ inflammation of the skin. Such treatment failing to take 
effect, recourse must be had to the operation of excision, without 
delay. 

Excision . — When the tumour is of moderate size, the testes and 
yienis may bo dissected out and saved ; the htemorrhage not proceeding 
to a dangerous extent. When the tumour has attained to a large size 
—forty pounds and upwards — it must be excised en massOy including 
the genital organs; the haemorrhage of a partial excision would be so 
jirofuso as to be fatal during tlie operation ; and even with the rapidity 
of complete excision, patients liave sunk from loss of Vdood. To pre- 
vent the risk of hfcmorrhage, a clamp should bo applied to the neck of 
the tumour, or a cord ligature, or the tumour may he raised for half 
an hour before the operation, in order to drain bac^k the blood into the 
general circulation. In Mr. Walton’s case, the scrotum was first tied 
in small segments close to the trunk, and the mass removed below the 
ligatures; then, as each strangulated part was liberated, the vessels 
were secured. The scrotum weighed eight or nine pounds,^ and the 
patient rccoVerofl. 

* From photograph to Auihor. b) v^ir *Ki^epli Fuyrer. 
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The general results of excision in this disease are shown by 161 
cases wljprein Mr. Bsdaile, of Catcntta, operated, with the loss of only 
five per cent. ; and in no instance was death directly duo to the opera- 
tion. In 113 cases submitted to excision in the Medical College 
Hospital of Calcutta, twenty-one died, or a percentage of 18 58. The 
large fize or weight of the mass removed may not occasion an unsuc- 
cessful result; Clot-Bey having liad four successful cases, where the 
weight of the tumour removed was, severally, 65, 70, 80, and 110 
pounds. The causes of death have generally been hemorrhage, shock, 
exhaustion, pyaemia, or diarrhoea; and peritonitis, in one or two 
cases, by inflammation extending up the sp(^rmatic cord. 

TuMOUiis of the scrotum are rare. Fihrouyt tumour has, however, 
•been known to occur in several instances, collected by Mr, Curling. 
It originates in the areolar tissue, is painless, and grows slowly ; 
attaining sometimes to the enormous size of twenty or thirty pounds, 
an d» upwards, fl'his species of scrotal tumour occasionally undergoes 
calcification; and some have been of the rcxmrring fibroid variety. 
The ordinary fibrous growth has been removed siiccessfully, even when 
of the largest size. Fidtu tumour of the scrotum is far more un- 
common; and tumour is quite rare. Prof(?ssor TTumphry has 

met with only two iticorded cases. Both the latter kinds of tumour 
havq proved very dillicult of diagnosis. Large calculi have (wery now 
and then bcem known to find their way from tlie bladder into the 
scrotum; thence escaping by ulceration or bcung excised. 

Cducer of the scrotum is generally of the epillivlial kind, and this 
occurs mostly in chimney-sweeps. Hence the disease has been named 
Chimueipswecpey s caacci\ or so(>t-can>cei\ It appears to arise from the 
constant irritation by soot lodging in the folds of the scrotum, and is 
a common affection. Oommoncing usually between the ages of thirty 
and forty, rjfrely before puberty, it appears as a flattened soft tubercle 
or wart of a hjaden hue, and situated generally near the lower and 
fore part of the scrotum; this little lump slowly spreads,* becomes 
indurated and covered with a crust or by a thick horny concretion. 
Occasionally, more than one such lump may form. Ulceration takjjjgp 
place, and an uneven open surface is exposed ; having a siuuo^ odgo7 
with a hard tuberated border and an indurated base, disdiiarging a 
thin bloody fluid. Ultimately, the whole scrotum is destroyed, ex- 
posing the testicles, which are usually spared ; and the inguinal glands 
become indurated. Death ensues from constant pain and continued 
discharge, and in a period averaging four or five years. Tlie disease 
is then found to be a ne#rly local affection, not invading the lumbar 
glands or the abdominal viscera. 

Treatment. — Free excision affords the only hope of cure, and this 
in proportion to the limitation of the disease. When it returns, the 
operation may be repeated; and again and#j.gain, even to the removal 
of the whole scrotum and testes, provideti such free excision can 
remove the whole of the disease. Induration of the inguinal glands is 
no positive bar to the operation ; for slight induration may afterwards 
subside or remain quiescent; while with greater induration and en- 
largement, these glands can perhaps bo dissected out as part of the 
disease and operation of excision. ^ 
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Diseases op the Testis and Cord. 


AsRociated with the Testis and the Scrotum, the TtJNiCA Vaginalis, 
intervening between the two, may be the seat of certain diseased con- 
ditions : Hydrocele^ and rimmatocele^ in their ordinary forms, as ^signi- 
fying either an accumulation of serous fluid, or an effusion of blood, 
within this serous sac. The spermatic veins are liable to varicose 
enlargement, forming Varicocele. 

Diseases of the IhosTis and Cord specially comprise five generic 
conditions : — (1) Jnfla tarn at ion or Orchifis iind E pididyntitis ; (2) Chronic 
Enlargeohcnt — Syphilitic and Scrofulous’:, (3) Tumours^ — Fibrous, Carti- 
laginous, Cystic, Cancer ; (4) Atrophy of the Testis ; (5) Functional 
Disorders — Inipofcency, Spermatorrheoa, Neuralgia; Congenital Malposi’- 
tion of the Testis. 

Hydrocele. — In the widest* acceptation of the term, Hydrogelc 
signifies an accumulation of serous fluid, in connection with the Testis 
or Spermatic Cord. 

Ordiiiaxuly, the fluid is^ollected in the tunica vaginalis, enveloping 
the testis; sometimes, in a cj^st or cj:sts, variously sit^^^^^ relatively 
either to tho^ tostisj^r in the course of Hie spermatic cprd. Hen^e, 
Hydrocelc^s may bo divided into that of the Te stis ; 

an d the E nc fisted, forms, as relating cither to the T e st is or to the dord. 

An accumulation oi serous fluid m ^ may occur 

in two conditions of the sac ; either when the vaginal process of peri- 
toneum has beconie obliterated, whereby the fluid is contained in a 
distinct sac, — constituting the common form of Hydrocele ; or “\^eu 
that tubular prolongation of peritoneum remains unoblitcrated, solhat 
the fluid is contained in a sac which communicates with the general 
peritoneal cavity, — constituting Congenital Hydrocele. ^ 

Jlydrocole of the Tunica Vaginalis. — The serous fluid is accumulated 
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in a distant sac, envelo])ing the testis ; and thi^organ, somewhat en- 
larged, is usually situated at tlic lower and back 
part of the sac. (Fig. 1)41.) Sometimes the testis 
is flattened and spread out by constant pressure 
of the fluid ; and the epididymis is then elon- 
gated, obliterating the pouch which naturally 
exists between the testis and epididymis. Or, 
the testicle may be separated from the back part 
of the sac by an increase of this pouch, which 
forms a second sac communicating with the 
general sac of the tunifea vaginalis, between the 
testis and epididymis. Lastly, the testis may 
occasionally jjroject into, and transversely across, 
the hydrocelic cavity; forming a septum whereby 
the sac is divided into two compartments. The 
positioXL . (rf , is sometimes changed to 

the lower and fore part c)F the sac, or it^^^ 
lie wholly in front. The sei^ftijjS^fljiid is simply the natural secretion of 
the tunica vaginalis, or slightly modified by inflammation. Clear, and 



, Mus., 2326. A large hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis, sfiow- 

^ position of the testicle on the*" posterior wall, about one-third fronwthe fundus 
of the sac. There are two small pedunculated t^ies on the upper part of the 
epididymis. (Hunterian.) 
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of pale str a w colour, th i s flaid ofte n acgjiires a d^k-bro wnisjU or 
c hc^Qla t^JbueTin an olA j&v^roceleJ^irm it has a white milky colour ; 
in doth cases becoSiirig less transparent or opaque. In^tsjCQijai^^^ 
the fluid JR ^aline; but thfirfi ma y . bB associ- 

ated^ fibrine ii^vaiiable proportion, as indicated by spontaneous coagu- 
latidn'^oF rea jgormii^fl es oF Che j^od, in a disintegrated state, wlieu 
the fluid is dark ^olo^redT" wTEh perliaps alspj^^ or 

products of inflammation occasionally, as flakes of lymph. In point of 
quantity, the fluid of hydrocele varies from six to twelve or twenty 
ounces, averaging less than a fluid pint ; but it may have accumulated 
to double or treble that amount. The largest quantity I have ever 
tapped from a hydrocele measured fifty-two ounces; the largest quantity 
on record was tliat removed from Gibbon, the historian, whose* hydro- 
cele, when tapped by Mr. Cline, yielded six quarts ! 

Signs , — A collection of serous fluid in the tunica vaginalis is 
atteCided with a swelling on the affected side of the scrotum, which 
presents certain distinctive characters. This swelling is at first soft 
and fluctuating under compression with the lingers, but it becomes 
tense %>nd elastic as the sac is distended ; it is translucent when 
examined by transmitted light. * Increasing in size according to the 
quantity of fluid se^freted, the swelling varies in magnitude from a 
hen’s egg to a small cocoa-nut; occasionally, it attains to a size which, 
dragging over 4bhe penis, buries that organ, and extends downwards 
to or towards the knees. In point of shape, the swelling is at first 
oval; enlarging, it becomes pyriform with the large end downwards, thus 
corresponding to the shape of the distended tunica vaginalis ; and there 
is often a slight transverse constriction about the middle of the tumour, 
apparently duo to the lower border of the cremaster muscle, which thus 
gives an hour-glass appearance to the hydrocelic swolliug. Little or 
no pain is experienced, only some tenderness in the testicle or epididy- 
mis ; and a sense of wciglit or dragging-down as the hydrocele enlarges. 

The mode of examining a hydrocele is very simple. Having handled 
the swelling to ascertain its fluid character, by fluctuation or elasticity, 
the translucency may be shown by grasping the posterior part of t hji^ 
tumour, BO as to render the integument of tlie fore part tonsa; then 
placing a lighted candle on the one side of the tumour a»d looking 
through it from the opposite side, at the same time screening any 
direct light from the eye, by resting the hand edgewise along the front 
of the scrotum. 

Varieties of Hydrocele are met with, in consequence of changes in 
the sac, or the contained ^uid. These changes are chiefly found in old 
hydrocele. Thickening of the sac often takes place, the tunica vagi- 
nalis acquiring the resistance of pasteboard ; sometimes it becomes 
cartilaginous, or even osseous by the formation of bony plates on its 
interior. A hilocular or muUilocular condition of the sac sometimes 
occurs; either as a result of pouch-like dilatations {Pig- 942), or of 
inflammmatory adhesions of the interior and the formation of septa, 
dividing the sac into two or more compartments. The serous fluid is 
liable to undergo the changes of colour and opacity already noticed. 

Under these circumstances, fluctuation and translucency of the 
tum5ar become less and less marked as ^signs of hydrocele. The test 
by transirftted light may, however, yet be available when the examina- 
tion is conducted in a darkened room. 
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Hlidro-sarcoc ele sigmfi jEts, 

mucli enlarged in jEJonju action wit n ^ 

iStcKjnmi}^. — Hydrocele is distinguished frgm scrotal Tiernia^hy the 
transluccncy of the swelling, when this sign is present; by the tumour 
terminnyting abruf)tly at tlio external abdominal ring, instead of ex- 
tending with a tliick stalk upwards into the inguinal canal; Vy the 

Fig, 912.* Fig. DlS.f 


sharp angle formed at the external ring, 
and hinge-like movement of the tumour, 
when it is tilted forwards ; by the 
absence of impulse at that point, bn 
coughing; by the lighter weight of hydrocele; and by the history 
of its development, as to whetlier the swelling commenced below, 
in the scrotum and ascendi?d to the groin, or descended into tho 
scrotum. Tlie two conditions — hernia and liydrocele — are not un- 
frequently coeHsting (Fig. ; the hernial sac descending into tho 
scrotum, in front or behind the hydrocele, on one side of it, or some- 
. times into the hydrocele. Out of six cases of the latter relative 
positio:;^ which Dupuytren witnessed, in two only symptoms of strangu- 
lation resrlted from (constriction of the hernia at the line where it was 
engaged in the serous pouch of the hydrocele. From cystic disease of 
tkc iesUclc, hydrocele may be distinguished by the fluctuation extend- 
ing all ov(cr the swelling, instead of being limited to some part^bf the 
iumourr" FYom hasinafocele^ or a collection of blood in the tunica vagi- 
nalis, hydrocele is known by its trauslucency^ ; when non-transparent, 
recourse must be had to the aid of puncture by a trocar, as the turning- 
point of diagnosis. 

Double hydrocele, one on each side of the scrotum, occurs in about 
an equal number of cases. . 

Carnes, — The^serous. fluid in the tunica vagixialis — ^forming hydro- 
cele — is only an excessive quantity of that which naturally moistens 
tlie internal surface bf the tunic ; and its “accumulatiun rbsultd iFfbm 

* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 2335. Complete septum in tunica vaginalis testis, and 
hydrocele of each sac. Above this bipartite tunica vaginalis, there is the sac of an 
old inguinal hernia. The hydrooele,had existed twenty-five years, and the patient 
died lit seventy years nhl, after an operation for strangulated hernia. Walker.) 

t Ibid., 13o7. CHunterian > 
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loss ii^f ^balaTice hf^twRen fi Qfirntinn and absorption. This ^change seems 
to on long-cc^oHinaed imtation^^^^^^ from 51 

bio V Y pr other external violence. One of the largest hydroceles I ever 
knew was produced by a blow from a Oricket-ball. Inflammation may 
also be induced in like manner; giving rise to hydrocele, and an 
efFusi^n of lymph mixed with the serous fluid. Hydrocele occurs most 
frequently about middle life, and in persons of a weakly constitution, 
or an enfeebled state of health. 

Treatmeyit . — Arrest of the secretion, and resorption of the serous 
fluid, cannot be induced by any k^iown medicinal treatment, topical or 
constitutional. In this respect, hydrocele resembles similar effusions 
in hydrocephalus, hydrothorax, hydrops articnli, etc. 

The treatment adopted may be ralllative^ by tapping ; or Gurative^ 
by tapping, and the injoction of some stimulating fluid to induce in- 
flammation or inflammatory adhesion.; or, as a last resource, by the 
inttod action of a seton for the same p^lrpose. 

Palliative Treatment , — Tapping a liydrocele is performed by means 
of a fine trocar and cannula, in the following manner. The Surgeon 
havii% ascertained the position of the testis, usually at tlie lower and 
back part of the scrotum, he grafeps the posterior part of the tumour so 
as to make tense t^e skin in front ; then, sehjcting a spot about tlie 
middle of the projecting surface, and in an interspace between the 
veins, he thrusts a fine trocar and 
cannula in a perj)endicular direction 
’ backwards into the hydrocele, taking 
care not to push the instrument so 
far back as to wound the testicle, 
when the hydrocele-sac yields sud- 
denly before the point of the trocar. 

(Fig. 944.) • The object of tlius avoid- 
ing the veins, and of directly trans- 
fixing the skin and sac of the hydro- 
cele, is to prevent any effusion of 
blood into the intervening cellular 
tissue, which might lead to slough- 
ing ; while the testicle is avoided by 
observing the precautions in handling 
the tumour, and as to the limited 
depth of the instrument. On with- 
drawing the trocar, the fluid is drawn 
off through the cannula^ which is then itself withdrawn, and the punc- 
ture-spot covered, if necessary, with a small pi(jce of plaster. 

The relief afforded by this procedure is, usually, only temporary; 
the fluid is almost certain to re-accumulate in the course of a few 
months. Tapping may then be repeatet]^ and on several subsequent 
occasions, whenever requisite to relieve the weight and inconvenience 
of the hydrocele. In healthy subjects and small hydroceles, palliative 
treatment, by a single or repeated tapping, sometimes proves a radical 
cure. 

Curative Treatment , — This may be effected by means of a stimu- 
lating injection, or by the introduction of a seton. 

Injetftion . — Tapping having been ]^erformed as already described, 
some stimulating fluid is injected through^ the cannula by means of a 


Fjo. 941. 
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small glass syringe. Various fluids have been used — port wine, Spirits 
of wine, sulphate of zinc in the proportion of a drachm to the pint of 
water ; but the most effectual kind of injection is tincture of iodine, to 
the amount of two or three drachms. The injection may be allowed to 
remain in the sac ; or allowed to escape, after the lapse of a short 
period varying from a few minutes to half an hour, according <jO thtf 
practice of some Surgeons. 

T w o pra ctical^, points should- bo observed in^ usiiig the : 

firstly, ThaF'jEEe. slit in the cannula be completely within the^ Jaijxica 
vaginalis, before throwing in the flfiid : secondly,^ while withdritwing 
the cannula, the sac should be nipped against it .he£ween the^finger and 
the thumb. Both those precautions are with the view of preventing 
any escape of the in jection into the cellular tissue between the skin 
and sac ; an accident which would probably be followed by diffuse in- 
flammation and sloughing, particularly in a weakly patient. 

The immediate effects of injection are more or less severe ; pain, 
extending up the cord into the abdomen, and perhaps attended with 
faintness ; a transversely puckered appearance of the scrotum I have 
also seen produced, by contraction of the dartos, and some degree of 
jiriapism. 

il/Zer- treatment is simple. The patient 8liould ;rest for a few days. 
In the course of twenty-four hours, inflammatory effusion will have 
taken place into the sac, and the swelling may be reproduced to nearly 
its original size, looking almost as if the hydrocele had not been tapped. 
This is a good sign, announcing the probability of a radical cure 
ensuing. The degi*eo of pain produced is no criterion of the curative 
efficacy of injection. At the time of operation, sudden and severe pain 
may bo excited immediately the stimulating fluid touches the tunica 
vaginalis, and which becomes excruciating ; yet without much, if any, 
inflammation being induced. Conversely, there may bo little pain and 
much inflammation. According to the degree of inflammatory swelling 
produced; it will be necessary to regulate the process ; by bundling the 
scrotum (jn the affected side to promote effusion, or by cold lotions to 
moderate it. Orchitis, to some extent, accompanies the inflammatory 
'SH^.sion within the sac ; thus presenting a mixed swelling, oedematoua 
to the tduqh superficially, hard and tense when felt deeper. In a few 
days, also, as the scrotal swelling subsides, that of tbo testicle becomes 
more obvious. 

The cure of hydrocele seems to be effected in two ways : either in 
consequence of adhesive inflammation, whereby the cavity of the 
tunica vaginalis is obliterated more or less cornpletely ; or by the mere 
passing of inflammation upon this membrane, whereby its secretory 
power is so modified as to restore tbo balance between absorption and 
secretion of the serous fluid which naturally lubricates the surface of 
the tunic. Failures occur, either by an absence of inflammation, or by 
an excess, with undue effusion or deficient absorption of the super- 
fluous effusion, the tunica vaginalis remaining distended with fluid. 
Suppuration very rarely supervenes ; Sir B. Brodie witnessed it in 
three cases, and Mr. Curling has seen one such case. Occasionally, the 
hydrocele has returned, and then gradually disappeared. But generally 
the cure by injection is permanent, entitling it to be designated the 
radical cure of hydrocele ; although sometimes the fluid has creturned 
after a la]>so of years. 
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The results of iodine injection hare been very satisfactory, both .as 
regards its safety and success in the euro of hydrocele. It excites in- 
flammation of a moderate and uniform degree, rarely very severe, yet 
generally sufficient for the purpose. The proportion of failures has 
been variously estimated ; in India, where iodine injection was origin- 
ally introduced by Sir 11. Martin, the failures scarcely amount to one 
per ceiit*.; in France, Velpeau calculates them at three per cent. In this 
country it has .also proved very successful. 

Seton. — The cure by the passage of a seton should be reserved ex- 
clusively for the few cases wherein injection has failed. After tapping 
the hydirocele, a long needle, armed with a setofi of silk, is passed up 
the cannula and drawn through the upper part of the scrotum ; then 
the cannula is removed, the needle cut off, and the thread J^notted 
loosely. This is allowed to remain until sufficient inflammatory 
effusion has been excited ; usually, in a period varying from twenty- 
four to thirty hours, but sometimes expending to ton or twelve days. 
Littlb inflammation may have ensmjd, yet a radical cure may result. 
Ilut intense orchitis and prolonged supj)urative discharge from the 
tunica vaginalis are not unfrequently induced by this method of 
treatment, and my experience of it is very unfavourable. 

The radical cuiro — whether by injection or seton — shojal^^bo 
practi sed on ly .jimicji certain circumstances, with regard to the size 
of the hydrocele and the patient’s ^tate of health or age. These pre- 
cautions are necessary in relation*1bo the safety and efficiency of the 
radical cure. 

Large hydroceles — one, for example, containing a quart of fluid- 
should not be injected ; the consequent inflammation of so large a sao 
might prove overwhelming and terminate fatally. Such a hydrocele 
may be tapped ; and in a short time emptied again, when the sac has 
become contracted ; then this smaller-sized sac can be safely and 
effectually iifjected. An enfeebled state of health, or persons advanced 
in life, should not be subjected to the risk incurred by yijection. 
Tapping may be resprted to as occasion requires. 

Hydrocele presents a few points of importance with 
regard to its diagnosis and treatment. ^ 

T he vagin al process of peritoneum remaining open, as a tubular 
prolongation communicating with the general peritoneal cJfvity, this 
condition of the hydrocelic sac gives rise to certain characters, which 
distinguish it from ordinary hydrocele and from scrotal hernia. The 
serous fluid accumulated in the sac can be returned by pressure into 
the abdomen, especially in the recumbent position ; and the sac gxadu- 
^Hjl^Tcfills again, when Ahe pressure is removed from the external 
abdominal ring and the patient stands up. In both these respects, 
co ngenital hy drocele essentially differs from common hydrocele. But 
it ^^embles Iierhia. This may, however, be distinguished by " ils 
o pacity; , and in the non-congenital form of hernia, by the more per- 
c^itible presence of the testicle at the lower part of the scrotum. 

Treatment, — Bejjressive measures, by cold lotions and mild aperients, 
ma,y^metimes cause the swelling to subside. When repression fails, 

contents into the abdomen, by 
gejat^.compressinjsr the scrotum on the affected, side, and a truss applied 
ring, as for inguinal hernia. The process of peritoneum 
tSbj now Undergo cbht^^ txicome obliterated ; thus reducing 
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the sac to that of a common hydrocele. Then, in this state, tappmg^ 
or injection as the radical cure, may be practised. In caSfes Where 
the testicle has not descended, the treatment by obliterat^pn’ of the 
vaginal process of peritoneum, and injection, will obyion^^ty'^b^ 

applicable. 

Mncysted Hydrocele . — This form of hydrocele consists in the produc- 
tipn of a cyst or cysts, containing a thin watery fluid; and'pi^je^ng 
from some part of the testis (Fig. 045) or epididymis (Fig. 15®)* 
It differs from common hydrocele in its relation to the testicle ; ^iug 

Fig. 045.* . Fig. 946 1 




situated above or below, or to ope 
side of, this organ, instead of enve- 
loping it. Sometimes, however, the 
cyst projects into the sac of the tunica 
vaginalis, distending it as if the fluid 


were contained in its cavity. Two very rare formations of encysted 


hydrocele arc worthy of notice, as relating to the testis ; "bne, in which 

a cyst forms between the tunica vaginalis 
and the tunica albuginea; and the other, in 
whicli a cyst is produced within the wall of 
■ the tunica albuginea itself, distending it into 

\ 1 / a cavity enclosing the cyst. (Fig. 947.) 

The signs of encysted hydrocele are, as 
in ordinary hydrocele, a swelling, fluctuating 
I and transparent, but having the above-men- 

tioned different rclationja.. to the testis ; a.nd 
\ the cjst_ini^ the testicle is Borne 

\ wall, thi]its further altering the rela- 

tiye position of the organ. The jQLuidjOon- 
tained in the cyst is of a thin watery cha- 
raster, instead of being a yellow serous 
''fluid ; and it is remarkable for abound- 
ing in spermatozoa — a peculiarity discovered by Liston. In l^th 


* St. Thomases Hosp. Mus., E. 69. Encysted hydtocele of large size, 
t liondon Hosp. Mus., E. /. 116. Encysted hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis. 
The cyst springs from the upper part of the epididymis. 

X ibi<l.. E. /. 101. Encysted hydrocele of the tunica albuginea of testis. The 
cyst is the size of a hen’s egg, and its walls are from one-eighth to one-qua3*ter of 
an inch in tliickness, alveolar and sacculated from the exudation of pjastic matter. 
(J. Hutchinson. See also “ Tmus. Path. Soc.”) 
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ibese particnlars, the fluid of encysted hydrocele differs from that 
of ordinary hydrocele. Whe n this cvst DrQiects^ nto.-JJia ■t\inica 
vagi^igtjaamalaLtine-Common hxdj^ 

a ti^gcar. A tumour of sligktly solid consistence might yield the sen- 
sation^of a cyst ; ejj,^ a myxoma of the epididymis. A rare specimen 
of this kind will bo found in the Museum of the Soy^.! College of 
Surgeons (2392 r), as presented by Mr. Gay. 

Treatment is precisely the same as that already described. The 
radical cure, hy iodine injection, is not so uniformly successful as in 
ordinary hydrocele ; but, if itjfai^incision of the cyst has been recom- 
mended, in order that it may granulate from the bottom and thus be- 
come obliterated. Encysted hydrocele may sometimes be left alone ; the 
cyst attaining to a certain size, and then remaining stationary for years. 

Encysted hydrocele may bo conjohi^d with an ordinary hydrocele 
of t^ie tunica vaginalis, forming a bitobed tumour or swelling ; but 
having an elastic, fluctuating character. (Fig. 048.) In the specimen 
I have figured, the tumour is associated with a large inguinal hernia ; 


Fig. 948.* Fia. 949. t 



the sac being above the compound hydrocele, and separate. •The sper- 
matic vessels are spread out on the anterior aspect of the hernial sac. 

Hyd rocele of the Spermatic Cord . — This form of hydrocele is cha- 
ractejuzfidJbjnpBTe presence cyst, containing serous fluid s , and 

situated in some part of the spermatic cord. (Fig. 949.) Itlm^ J;>e 
ne ar the test icle, or witbjri tlio inguinal canal and near,. the internal 
ab ^minali*i ng ; or at"any mtermediate point. But the cyst is always 
distinct from the testicle or the tunica vaginalis. 

are those of a round or oval tumour^ rarely atiaiaijag to_a 
lai^er size than a h en*8 e gg; elastic, and translucent when it can bp ex- 
amJSaedlby tiSn smTt ted'li^t. It Is movable, nnaffeefed By compreasion, 
and receives noampulse on epn^hingj unless situated m the inguinal 
canal, wheh^— owing to its mobility up and down the canal, according 
♦ Boy. Coll. Surg. Mub., 2337. (Sir A. Cooper.) 

t Ibid., 2458, Hydrocele of the sperniatic cord: the cyst having nearly a 
globular form, and being almost five inches in tliarneter. The vessels of the 
cord pass o|^r its posterior aspect. The tuxfica vaginalis testis is seen below. 
(Sir A. Cooper.) 
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to the recumbent or standing position of the patient — the apparent 
diminution under compression, and some impulse on coughing, will 
render the diagnosis from inguinal hernia most difficult. e 

The formation of any such cyst in the spermatic cord seems to be 
generally due to an unobliterated portion of the vaginal sheath o f peri- 
toneum which accompanies the cord ; and which, at that pai^,"TS§comes 
distended by an accumulation of fluid in it. Soinetimes| thb^rjjt 
arises as a distinct cystic formation, connected with the cord. Hydrocele 
of the cord occurs most frequently in children or young boys ; although 
it may be met with at all ages. 

Treatment should be conducted on the same principles as for other 
hydroceles, by tapping and stimulating injection, or the introduction 
of a set on ; or by an incision to induce granulation from the bottom of 
the cyst. 

Diffused hydrocele of the Cord has been described by Pott and 
Scarpa ; and, as a variety of hydrocele, has found its way into Surgical 


Fig. 950.* 


Fig. 951.t 




works. If it ever occurs, it is, probably, simply an 
oedema of the cord, and not any kind of cyst- 
formation. 

Treatment would have to be conducted on ordi- 
nary principles ; counter-irritation by blistering, or 
incision of any localized swelling to dischargn.tho 
fluid and provoke consolidation. 


Hydrocele of the spermatic cord may be associated with inguinal 
hernia; a complication which is well illustrated in the specimen here 
represented. (Fig. 950.) 

Double hydrocele, one on either side, is sometimes met with ; but 
more rarely, there may be also a coexisting hydrocele of either sper* 
viatic cord^ as occurred in the case from which the parts are figured. 
(Pig. 951.) 


Tumours of the Spermatic Cord may be noticed' as rare pathological 


* London Hosp. Mur., A. g, 47. 

t Roy. Goll. Surg. Mus., 2339. Double hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis, with 
hydrocele of each spermatic cord ; on one side the tunica vaginalis, on its inner 
surface, is adherent by films of plastic lymph, resulting from injection for the 
radical cure of hydrocele. Home of the injected fluid escaped into the cellrilar 
tissue of the scrotiun; and the consequent inflammation was so sevore, that the 
patient — an old man — died. (Liston.) 
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specimens, but which are seldom met with in practice. Thus, in one 
case, the cord was the seat of a medullary cancer (Fig. 952) ; in another 
case, a tatty tumour was found in the cord (Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 
2461). 

H ^MAT ogELEU: — By,h»matocele is meant an effusion of blood into 
; or in a cyst connected with the testicle or cord — 
encysted haematocele. 

The enclosed blood varies in quantity and condition. In the latter 
respect, the blood may be a sanguineo-serous fluid, or pure blood. It 
may be clotted, mingled with fluid, or becomd uniformly coagulated 
and laminated in layers, as in an aneurismal sac. Or, the ooagula have 
undergone various states of decolourization and disintegratictn. The 
containing tunic or cyst usually becomes thickened, perhaps to a con- 


Fig. 952 .^ Fig. 953.t 



siderable extent, amounting even to an inch in thickness, and involving 
the surrounding cellular texture; as the result of inflammation induces* 
by the presence of effused blood. In luematocele of the tunica ^ginal is 
(Fig 953), this thickening involves also the tunica albugiiila, but not 
the substance of the testicle, which remains healthy ; although atro- 
phied from constant pressure by the distended sac, or by the con- 
traction of its own thickened tunic. Lymph is sometimes effused as a 
product of inflammation, on the inner surface of the tunica vaginalis, 
there being mingled witlji the blood. 

of Hflflm atocele is traumqMc ; a., blow or squeeze of the 
testicle ; aLatram^ as affecting the cord; or other mode of violence. In 
has maj^ igjBlaof^the tunica vaginalis, the source of the blood is some rup- 
tured^yeijnjin the tunic, or a small rent in this membmne, or it may be 

^ Roy. Coll. Stirg. Mus., 2463. * Medullary tumour of the spermatic cord ; 
lobulated, of an ovoid form, and nearly six inches long. The substance of this 
mass had the usual soft and higiily vascular character of encephaloid cancer ; and 
the section (on the other side, not seen) shows a locular fibrous matrix, with con- 
tained cancer-substance. I'he vessels of the sTJtmnaiic cord are spread out over 
the tpmour. The testicle below is healthy. (Sir A. Cooper.) 

t St. Thomas’s Hosp. Mus., EE. 84. Ihematoccle of the tunica vaginalis, 
which is distended with fibrinous eoagulum ,* the sac is enlarged, thickened, and 
indurated, in some parts having a cartilaginous appe|irance. The testicle is situah^ 
at the lower and posterior part of the tumour, and apparently healthy. 
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a wound of a vessel in tapping hydrocele. Spontaneous hesmatocele is 
also said to occur, apparently from rupture of an enlarged |permatic 
vein. 

In haBinatocelo of the cord, rupture of an enlarged spermatic vein 
is the source of effusion. 

Hmmatocele of the Tunica Vaginalis , — An effusion of blood iifto the 
tunica vaginalis may occur as an original affection, or suporvene upon 
hydrocele. 

Signs, — In. both cases a swelling is presented, which slowly and 
gradually increases in^size, until it attains to that of a duck’s egg or a 
cocoa-nut, or even to that of a melon. The swelling is more or less 
fluctuating and opaque. Sometimes ecchymosis of the scrotum is pro- 
duced, whereby the tumour has a characteristic dark-coloured or black 
appearance, which, however, gradually disappears. 

Diagnosis , — When the hjemij^ocele is a primary affection, its sudden 
fippearanco is distinctive, especially when the swelling is knowL to 
have immediately followed a blow, and is not the product of inflamma- 
tion. When a Iwdroccle suddenly enlarges and loses its transparency, 
an offasion of blood has probably taken place. Ecchymosis *of the 
scrotum, in oithct^ case, will confirm the diagnosis. OAremSTuematocelo, 
and*Vithout any ecchymosis, may bo mistaken £or other tumours in 
the scrotum. The diagnosis must then be determined by the distinct- 
ness of fluctuation, the rate of increase of the swelling, and its cause. 
Cancer of the testicle is apt to bo mistaken for hasmatocele ; in nume- 
rous instances, malignant testis has been opened for heematocele ; and 
the more serious error has been committed of removing an heematocele 
for malignant disease. The most constant distinction is the steadily 
inerjeasing growth of cancer; whereas hiumatocole sometimes ceased to 
enlarge, or even diminishes in size. Puncture of the tumour should 
always bo resorted to as the turning-point of diagnosis,* before pro- 
ceeding remove the testicle. 

Treatment . — In recent ha3matoccle, and where the blood' yet remains 
fluid, absorption may, perhaps, be induced ; by rest, cold lotions, or 
•?.:ieches, according to the inflammatory state of this affection. Even 
when hematocele supervenes on hydrocele, this treatment has proved 
effectual, 'without any operative interference. 

In more adi'^an ced and chronic hoomatocele, the state of the ...blood, 
as being fluid or solidiliod, will mainly indicate the requisrte^p.ei:ativ0 
procedure. Fluid blood can be evacuated by tapping ; and with iodine 
injection a radical cure may bo effected, as in hydrocele. The admix- 
ture of a proportion of blood with serous flu^d, will probably not frus- 
trate this method of cure. In haematocele, as in hydrocele, the variable 
position of the testicle should be remembered in puncturing the tunica 
vaginalis. Commonly situated at the back of the sac, the testis was 
found in front, and was- wounded, in two cases recorded by Mr. 
Curling. Solidified^ or firmly coagulated blood, cannot be evacuated 
by puncture ; ft will then become necessary to make a free incision so 
as to lay the tunica vaginalis entirely open, to tiitn 0at“th6"'^QjairSi^ 
wash it out thoroughly by syringing. Otherwise, any rernnant blood 
undergoing decomposition in the sac, sloughing and systemic infection 
are liable to result. Profuse haemorrhage has, however, been known 
to follow free incision ; a source of danger which cannot be Avoided. 

When the heematocele has attained a very large size, and the tunica , 
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Fig. 954* 


Frcr. 955.f 


vaginalis has become much thickened, castration, in order to remove 
the entire mass with the testicle, may be the safest procedure. This 
will bo e^^ecially advisable in elderly persons. 

Encysted HoDmatoccle of the Testis^ or of the Cord, — Cysts, con- 
taining blood, are occasionally met with ; both in connection with the 
testis and the spermatic cord. 

In connection with the Testis (Fig. 954), it may be difficult or im- 
possible to distinguish encysted hDomatocele from ordinary hromatocelo 
of the tunica vaginalis. Hajmatocele of the Cord^ arising from a strain 
or other violent exertion, presents a cystic swelling in some portion of 
the sperrnatic cord ; but it is always distinct from the testicle or the 
tun ica vagina ljs. (Fig. 955.) Commencing usually within tlio inguinal 
canal, the tumour has a round or oblong sliapc ; and, increasing *in size, 
it extends downwards through the external ring into the scrotum, 
where it may attain an enormous size. -In one remarkable case related 

by Bowman^ the tumour, 
after existing for ten years, 
had reached down to the 
patella, and was so heavy 
as to rotjnire both hands 
and a considerable effort to 
raise it fi*om its bod. The 
swelling is semi-elastic, Cut 
opaqLue’, when of sufficient 
size to bo examined by 
transmitted light. As in 
hydrocele of the cord, 
hiematocelc of the cord is 
movable, unaffected by 
com pres sion# and receives no impulse on coughing i 
These characters distinguish it from hernia, unless 
when situated within the inguinal canal, where the 
diagnosis is often most difficult. 

Treatment , — In the recent condition of Encysted 
Hsema tocele. — t he hlo6d_ remaining as yet fluid,— 
remedial measures miyr be directed to promote absorption, hy ^st and 
evaporating lotions. An incision, in this state of the hmmatocele, 
might lead to fearful hmmorrhage from the ruptured vein. 

In an advanced condition, the mode of treatment must vary accord- 
ing to the fluid or solidified stfite of the blood. Tapping, or coupled 
wittLiodine injection, wil^now become appropriate ; or ah incision, to 
turn out the coagula, in order that the cyst may granulate and heal 
^ from the bottom. 

Varicocele. — An enlarged and varicose condition of the spermatic 
veins, kiibwiT as Varicocele or Cirsocele,, is attended with certain 
marked . 

Signs,— A. swelling, of an ovoid or pyramidal shape, with its base 
down w ards, forms between the testicle and external abdominal ring ; 

• Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 24 : 60 a. Encysted ha3inatocele ; showing the interior 
of a cyst, filled with fibrinous coagulum, and the adjoining tunica vaginalis, open. 
(R. Quain.) 

t Ibid., ^400. Hasmatocelo of the spermatic cord ; witli liydrocelo of the tunica 
vaginalis, below; and the sac of an ingninaJ lierriia above the ha;niatocele, 
(Hunterian.) • 
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usually on the left side of the scrotum. This swelling feels knobbed 
and^ convoluted ; slipping about between the fingers as if it wex^a 
bundle of worms. It js inelastic and compressible, but the ^swelling 
gives a slight impulse on coughing, and it slowly diminishes in the 
I’ecumbent posture, reappearing in the erefct position and increfiiising 
after long standing, although moderate pressure be maintained ^ the 
external ring. The enlarged veins may often be seen through the 
thin scrotal skin. There is little or no pain, but a sense of tensiou and 
weight, which is at once relieved when the patient lies dawn. Some- 
times the swelling bcy:;omes temporarily painful, the pain assuming 
even a neuralgic character, apparently from compression of some 
branch of nerve^ when the varicocele is recent, and rapidly formed, 
although without having attained to any notable size. Ths_ testicle 
becomes more or less atrophied, and, when much reduced in size, it 
may be almost concealed beneath a large varicocele. Double varicocele 
sometimes occurs, but that on^ the left side is even then the nmst 
developed. 

The diagnosis of varicocele from scrotal hernia may bo readily 
determined by the peculiar feel of the swelling ; although both the 
tumours have some resemblance, in being affected by coughing and by 
ppsture. From hydrocele of the tunica vagin^is, or of the cord, 
varicocele differs in virtue of all those characters ; and as regards the 
former hydrocelic affection, varicocele has the additional distinction 
that it does not extend down to the ti'siiele so as to envelop this organ. 

Tid e causey of yaricpcele are both predisposing and exciting. Predis--' 
jyosition eonsisls^in the anatomical constitution of tlie spermatic veins 
— their size and tortuosity near the testicle, their numerous anastomoses 
and long efferent trunks, favouring the accumulation of blood, and the 
loose cellular texture of the scrotum affording little support ; while 
the veins are frequently subjeett^d to pressure by the ac^tion of the 
abdominal muscles. The specially predisposing circumstances usually 
assigned ^or the far more common occurrence of varicocele on the left 
side — the greater length of the left spermatic vein, wIiicBi opens 
into the renal, while the right joins the vena cava ; and owing also to 
The sHghtly lowor position of the left testicle ; the rectangular junction 
of the *ief J spermatic vein with the renal ; and its relation to the 
sigmoid flexure of the colon as a sourc*.e of compression. In respect to 
age, varicocele commences usually at about eighteen or twenty, very 
rarely before puberty, although I have seen one case ; and when com- 
mencing after thirty or thirty-five, it is generally the result of injury 
or continued pressure on the cord. As agp advances, the enlarged 
veins evince a tendency to diminution. Varicocele is found in about 
one male adult in ten, according to Dr. Humphry’s observations. The 
exciting cause may be any exertion which tells upon the spermatic 
veins, as straining at stool^ long walking exercise, standing or riding. 
Any such exertion, having induced varicocele, will also aggravate it 
from time to time. 

Treatment . — The necessity for any interference with varicocele 
should be determined by various circumstances : an increasing si2se of 
the swelling, the inconvenience or pain occasioned by it ; the tendejocy. 
to atrophy of the testis, and sometimes to spermatorrheea ; with' the 
mental depression induced by ‘this state, or resulting from prolonged 
anxiety respecting the supposed loss of generative power. These 
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circutnstances will also indicate the propriety of palliative measures, 
or of having recourse to the radical cure by obliterating the affected 
veins. • 

Palliative treatment consists in wearing a scrotal suspensory 
bandage or ah elastic bag, to support and slightly compress the en- 
larged weins; or a well-adjusted truss, with the pad upon the external 
ringj^tc^ prevent any sudden reflux of blood into the veins during 
ex ertion . The latter appliance has proved an effectual cure in some 
instances, which TSklr. Curling mentions, after the truss had been worn 
some months, and in which the testicle, partially atrophied before the 
treatment began, regained its natural size. But the contrary result 
may be produced, as in a case related by Pott, where the testicle had 
shrunk to nothing, while the veins had become enormously enlarged. 
Certain means have also been tried in accordance with the principle 
of scrotal support, by lessening the size of the bag. This has been 
doncbby drawing a portion of the scrotfim through a soft metallic ring 
covered with wasli-leather, or a vulcanized indiarubber ring ; a 
method of treatment originally suggested by Mr. Wonnald. Or a 
portiorPof the scrotum has been excised with the same object in view ; 
but this plan is too uncertain, as to its efficacy, to justify its severity as 
a palliative measure. ^ 

During any occasional period of pain or tenderness in the affected 
veins, the reciynbent posture and rest, a cold evaporating lotion, and 
saline aperients will give relief, 

Gurative treatment. — Obliteration of the enlarged and varicose 
veins has been attempted by various operative procedures : by com- 
pression with forceps fixed on the scrotum, — Breschet’s method, now, I 
believe, abandoned as useless; subcutaneous ligature; subcutaneous 
compression between a pin and wire rolled round it ; compression by 
hare-lip pins#and twisted suture, with or without intermediate subcuta- 
neous section of the veins. 

The modes of operation most frequently practised ar# — subcu- 
taneous ligature, as proposed by Ricord ; and compression at two 
poiii^,' with intermediate subcutaneous division, as proposed by Mr. 
H. Lee. 


(1.) Ricord’s subcutaneous ligature is thus described by Mr. Cur- 
ling : — The y as deferens being scpaiuted from the mass of veina^^and 
the latter beihj^pmehed up. with a fold of the f^rotum, u needle set in 
a handl e, with an. eye near the point, armed with a dpuble-laoped 
thr6ad,.ia.iQ he.passed beneath them. Whejj^ tlm needle lias traversed 
from one side to the other, the loop is to be drawn out, the needle 
retracted, and the veins fet go, t he skin alone being jiow held up. A 
second need ley-4ftimilarly armed, is then to bo passed tlirdugh, over the 
vein^,_estering at Jbh,Q. same aperture by which the first needle was 
thr ust out, and emftT*gipg at the „ same aperture ‘ by which it entered. 
The aepQnd lQ ap_jis next to be drawn out, and the jieedla withdrawn. 
The bnpdlfi of vnius is thus fpcTudeir bfttwf»ftu two .tUjJieads, one passing 
ove:p^ and the other beneath it. The of the t^ side 

are t ^en to be pas sed into the loop^of the otljigr^ and by drawing these 
endg^in opposite dirodbiohs^ t he v eiiis^ aro^tied b^^^^ . skin. TKe 

vesSeli become divided, ana 'iEe ligatures separate Irom tlie "tenth to 
the twentieth day. • 

A siuqfle mode of subcutaneous ligatures is that ptu*formcd by Mr, 
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Ej ^chgg n. Having separated the vas deferens from the veins, a small 
incision is made, about half an inch long, in the front and back of the 
scrotum ; then n luiedle, armed with silver wire, is passed between the 
vas and the veins, so as to be brought out behind, and the needle 
returned in front of tlio vcniis ; thus these vessels are included in a loop 
of wire, without implicating the scrotum. The loop is thenHightly 
twisted, whereby the enclosed veins are constricted. By repeated 
tightenings, tlie wire gradually effects a passage by ulceration through 
the veins, whicdi are obliterated by the same process. Or ^ Mr^^J ohn 
Wood;^ may be used for constricting tlm y 

(2.) aiicT^ujpnv^ 5?^ spermatic veins. — 

Vidal de Cassis’ method consists in passing an iron pTii between the 
vas defi^rens and the veins, thus transfixing a portion of the scrotum, 
as in the previous methods of operation ; but the pin is provided with 
an aperture at cither end, and now a needle, carrying a silver wire, is 
passcjd in at the ])oint of entrance of the ]>in, and over the veins, 
emerging at the other puncture; then, eitlior end of the wire is 
threaded through the corresponding aptu’ture of the pin, and this rod 
is twisted round and round, whereby the wire is coiled, and th*fe veins 
also rolled up iind firmly compressed in the loop between the pin and 
the wire. ^ 

Two vrrdles may bo used in this method ; the one taking the place 
of the wire, being made to twist round tbo otlicr. 

(3), (Joirtpressio^t' hij two Pins^ and mteniiediate siihcvdqncons di^ 
of tUe Veins . — This mode of obliterating the spermatic veins is the 
same as that for varicose veins in the leg — according to Lee’s method. 
The operation is performed in precisely the same way (l^^ig. f>5G) ; care 
being taken to exclude the vas deferens, which is easily recognized by 
its round, firm, whipcord character. One or more pins were used for 
comjiression, wHhoid subcutaneous division of the veins, in Davat’s 
method of operation ; and as since practised by Velpeau, Jobert, Liston, 
Forgussott, and some otluu' Surgeons. 

Tliese operative ]>r(>(^eduros have been variable in their results. 
Great relief or a cure has been effected in several instances; and I 

have been accustomed to practise 
the ^st-named operation, by the 
former method, with a fair propor- 
tion of success. On the other hand, 
no good has been produced, the 
operation proving abortive ; or 
only a temporary cure has resulted, 
tbo varicocele returning at no dis- 
tant period. Diffuse inflammation 
and sloughing of the scrotum, and 
eveii suppuration of the testicle, 
or phlebitis, pyasmia, and[ death, 
have been known to follow ihe 
operation. Pyicmic infection is, 

I believe, more likely to happen, 
when the veins are subjected to 
ligature, twist, or compression, 
at a single point ; but when a|»plicd at two points, the intermediate 
portion o£ the veins is shut off, and thus excluded from any comma- 
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nication with the blood in circulation. Atrophy o£ the testis may be 
mentioned as an occasional result ; but this will probably be avoided 
by not cutting ofE the supply of blood entirely, in any procedure for 
obliterating the enlarged veins. The whole of the veins sliould not 
be included in the ligature, or subjected to compression and division ; 
and the spermatic artery should be excluded, a precaution easily 
observed by keeping free of the vas deferens, near which the artery litjs. 

Inflammation of tue Testicle. — This subject comprises Orchitis, 
when the testicle itself is the seat of inflammation ; and Epididymiiis, 
when the epididymis is primarily affected. Chronic enlargement of the 
testis or of the epididymis, resulting from special causes of inflamma- 
tion, may be Syphilitic or Scrofulous. These affections will be after- 
wards considered. 

Orcuitis and Epididymitis. — Inflammation of the Testis occurs loss 
frequently than that of the Epididymis. But either part being pri- 
magily affected, the other becomes involved ; and thus Orchitis and 
Epididymitis arc usually found associated. 

Symptoms, — Swelling arises, which has the characteristic shape of 
the part wherein the mftaturnation is seated; whether tlio testis, pre- 
senting an ovoid swelling ; or the e})ididymis, when its inferior globus 
pr^biils a no'cTular enlargement ; w the whole of the epididymis, in tho 
form^oT ah' mass at the back of tho organ, can bo readily 

disttuguiBhod. As tho swelling rapidly increases, it soon becomes 
tense and hard, especially in the testis, owing to the resistance of its 
more unyielding tunic ; and it attains to a considerable size, that Of an 
orange or even a small cocoa-nut. Effusion often takes place into tlie 
cavit y o f the tunica vaginalis, as well as into tho substance of the 
gland, of the epididymis, or of both these structures; and thus 
the^sweHihg may be exaggerated beyond what really pertains to tho 
testicle. P^in accompanies the swelling, and it increases in severity 
proportionately'tO the tension of the part; with a sense of dragging 
weigh t, or a duU, heavy, aching, and sickening pain, extendifig uj) tho 
cord into tEo groin, iliac region, and loins. The scrotum becomes 
tondej,. .dkten^^^ exhibiting also a congested state of 

thb^ jiorotal veins ; as the integument and subcellular texture partici- 
pate in the inflammation. Sharp inflammatory fever iitteflds the 
doyelopmpnt the disease ; and there is usually consideraole nausea, 
or even vomiting and constipation, simulating strangulated hernia. 

Causes, — Various injuries of the testicle, and sources of urethral 
ir ritat ion,, mKj givQ rise to orchitis or cpididymitrs ; and certain con- 
stitutional diseases have a predisposing influence, or may directly 
induce these inilammatAy affections. Thus, exciting causes com- 
prise : a blow, squeeze, or wound of the organ ; urethral irritation, 
especially near the orifices of the seminal ducts, as by gonorrlueal or 
other inflammation of the urethm, strictijre, or the introduction of 
instruments, the impaction in, or the passage through, tho urethra 
of a'^lculus; injury to the vas deferens in lithotomy or in puncture 
of the bladder per rectum. The various sources of irritation in the 
urethra, or occasions of injury to the seminal ducts, more commonly 
give rise to epididymitis than to orchitis; although the testis often 
boeftmes secondarily inflamed. 

The causative operation of urethral irritation in exciting inflamma- 
tion of the epididymis is doubtful. It does not arise from gonorrhoea 
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until the urethral inflammation is subsiding, and when perhaps dis- 
charge alone remains. Some slight external cause of irritation, such 
as active walking exercise, riding on horseback, or the flection of 
tight trousers, may then produce epididymitis. Suddeil suppression 
of the urethral discharge seems to give rise to this inflammation, by 
metastasis or transference ; or, the discharge continuing, it Would 
appear that the morbid action extends along the vas deferens from the 
urethra to the testicle. Sometimes, indeed, the cord in the inguinal 
canal presents a hard and tender swelling, continuous with that of the 
epididymis in the scrotum. Orchitis or epididymitis consequent on 
gonorrha3a has also been termed a sym'pailielic inflammation — a very 
indefinite term. 

Of o Dustitutional cause s, m umps more frequently affects the testis 
than the epididymis, but the inflammation may commence in either 
part and extend to the other ; syphilis, scrofula, gout, and rheum^ism, 

TheumatiSm, may also severally predisposec to, 
or induce, inflammation ei£hei!‘~’of" the testis or of the epididymis. 
Excepting however syphilis, which chiefly affects the testis, the scro- 
fulous, gouty, and rheumatic diatheses generally induce epididymitis, 
the testis becoming secondarily affected. Children are liable to acute 
orchitis, but inflammation of the epididymis is piore common at an 
early age. 

Terminations. — Acute inflammation of the testicle or pf the epididy- 
mis usually subsides by resolution^ in a period varying from a week to 
a fortnight or longer. As the disease declines, the distinctive chara(it(St"s 
presented by the enlargement of the two constituents of the organ 
again become apparent. The testis first resumes its natural size and 
shape ; the epididymis often continuing enlarged, irregular, and 
hardened, for a considerable period. Ultimately, when the structural 
condition of the organ is restored, its functional power remains unim- 
paired. Atrophy is sometimes the result of inflammation ; exceptional 
cases of this kind, in consequence of mumps, have been seen by Dr. 
Hamilton, M. Rilliet, and Professor Humphry. Suppuration rarely 
occurs, though 1 have seen it in one case, 

• Treatment. — In the acute stage. — Local blood-letting is a most 
effectuax i^eans of subduing the inflammation, whether as orchitis „pr 
epididymitis. Blood may be abstracted by the application of leeches 
to the scrotum, or by puncturing the congested scrotal veins. The 
latter method is preferable, as leech-bites are apt to become centres of 
inflammation. Puncturing is most conveniently commenced at the 
lower part of the scrotum, so that the blood trickling from the veins 
first opened, shall not obscure the vessels above. Warm fomentations 
should then be applied, whereby double the quantity of blood may be 
drawn off than would otherwise be procured. Six or eight ounces of 
blood having been taken iij this way, rest in the recumbent position, 
with the scrotum well supported by a pillow or handkerchief, “will 
complete the local treatment in the acute stage of inflammation. It 
has been proposed to puncture the tunica albuginea at different points, 
in order to reduce the tension resulting from this fibrous tunic ; and 
I have heard that great relief, and even a cure, has been thus speedily 
obtained, in several instances. I have had no experience of this 
resource ; but it would seem to be at least unnecessary, seeing that the 
inflammation is amenable to ordinary antiphlogistic measures. Ognsti^^ 
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tutig^l tireatment consists in the administration of antimonial saline 
aperients, combined with opium, hyoscyamus, or other sedatives. 
When, indeed, the inflammation follows gonorrhoea, hyoscyamus in 
full doses, with camphor mixture, will, I have found, often prove 
sufficient to subdue the pain and swelling ; unaided by any other 
mediciaal agents. This method of treatment was, I believe, originally 
proposed by Mr. Gay. 

Pressure, as by means of strapping the testicle, has been highly 
recommended, in the acute stage, by Fricke, of Hamburg ; but at this 
period it generally increases the inflammation, or at least intolerably 
fi'ggravates the pain. 

Chronic enlargement, resulting from acute inflammation, is best 
reduced by strapping. Simple adhesive plaster may be used, jor the 
emplastrum ammoniaci cum hydrargyro and soap-plaster, as affording 
both pressure and a stimulant application. 

Sit rapping testicle is a simple pro(^‘eding, but requires to be done 
so as to give uniform support. Several strips of plaster must be pro- 
vided, each about an inch broad, and of sufficient lengths to embrace 
the enlarged testicle, vertically and horizontally. The scrotum having 
been shaved, it should be drawn well upwards on the side of the 
enlargement. Then, a long strip of plaster is passed from under the 
scrotum above the enlarged testicle, and brought round the correspond- 
ing side of the^ scrotum, so as to isolate the testis from the opposite 
side. Strips are then passed in succession, longitudinally and horizon- 
tally, each strip overlapping the next, and drawn moderately tight ; 
thus uniformly enveloping and moderately compressing the whole 
organ. Care should be observed not to strangle the scrotum above, as 
sloughing has been known to occurs 

Chronic Enlargement of the Testicle^ or Sarcocele. — This condition 
of the Testiijle may be the result of simple inflammation, having a 
traumatic origin ; or it may be a manifestation of certain constitutional 
diseases — Syphilis or Scrofula. Thence, three varieties of ASarcocele 
may be recognized, in regard to their origin. But the attempt to 
carry their distinction further has failed to establish any essential points 
of pathological difference; — in respect to the structural condition oc 
the chronic enlargement, its signs or external characters with^regard 
to diagnosis, and its terminations. The peculiar treatment requisite 
will, of coarse, depend upon the origin or cause of the Sarcocele. 

Syphilitic Sarcocele. — In this variety of chronic enlargement of the 
testicle, the gland itself is chiefly affected, and less frequently the 
epididymis. It consists of a fibrinous deposit, in the form of nodules, 
situ&Xed in the interstiticH connective tissue of the glandular structure, 
in the septa, mediastinum, and tunica albuginea ; and sometimes 
extending into the connective tissue of the“ epididymis. Thence, the 
organ becomes considerably enlarged, to thj size of a turkey^s egg^ or 
perhaps of a cocoa-nut ; it has an ovoid shape, is heavy, hard, and 
'nodulated. But, when the deposit is principally central, the organ 
may be smooth externall3\ An effusion of fluid sometimes takes place 
into the tunica vaginalis, constituting hydro-sarcocele ; a condition 
which masks the enlargement of the testicle, until the fluid is evacu- 
ated. Theicq is Wtle no pain, only the inconvenience of the 
dragging# weigh tr One, or not uhfrequSitly both testicles, may he 
affected; though not in an equal degree, and more often in sue- 
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cession. The diagnosis, however, must bo determined by the gyphilitic 
history. 

The consequences of this enlargement are atrophy of the^'glandular 
sti^cture, owing apparently to contraction of the inte stina l fibrinous 
deposit ; as in cirrhosis of the liver. Nevertheless, the tuBulT semihiferi 
Boinetimos become involved ; their walls being thickened and blended 
with the intervening tissue, according to Virchow, while the epithelium 
lining them undergoes pigmental and fatty degneration. The function 
of the organ will be proportionately and permanently impaired^^lTr 
destroyed. This tendency is particularly noticed by Vidal (de Cassis), 
who, Ixowcver, gives instances of recovery of function in testicles which 
had been severely invaded by syphilitic orchitis. Suj[^uration . may 
take place, as a consequence of the chronic enlargement V^r^Ug ”an 
abscess in the substance of the testicle. The pus may degenerate into 
a caseous, calcareous, or eartJiy mfiss; but usually the abscess, in- 
creasing, at length contracts adhesion with the tunica vaginalis, and 
scrotal integument, and then bursts through the tunica albuginea and 
discharges externally. The aperture having continued for a time, 
closes permanently^ or a succession of abscesses form, burst, and 
heal. Any such abscess of the testicle, having is not 

quently followed by ulcerative enlargement of the aperture, and pro- 
trusion of a portion or whole of the organ, — torming hcffiia^ testis. 
(See rig. 959.) The integument, thickened and indurated, constricts 
the protruded portion ; and giunulations springing up, give an ex- 
panded appearance to the pi’otrusion, beyond what is really testicular. 

Treatment , — When syphilitic sarcocele has not bee n long estab- 
lished, absorption of the deposit may bo somewhat promoted by 
means of medicinal agents ; without injuriously affecting the general 
health, or damaging the remaining tissue of the organ, A merciroal 

course, combined with tonics, often proves 
Fig. 957,’*^ beneficial; the bichloride of mercury, in doses 

of the twelfth or eighth of a grain, with 
quinine, three times a day, and continued for 
six or eight weeks. Iodide of potassium may 
tlien be advantageously substituted, until the 
hardness and swelling disappear. Sirappintj 
the testicle, as already explain(^d, with ad- 
hesive or mercurial plaster, is less effectual 
in promoting absorption ; and sometimes it 
seems to arouse the inert deposit to sup- 
pumtion. 

Scrofulous Sarcocele , — This variety of 
chronic enTargement’"^ the testicle difFers 
only from that of syphilitic origin, in t wo 
pgrticulara: generally the epididymis, an3^ 
even the vas deferens, — sometimes, 
the testis, — is primarily the seat of scrofulous 
deposit (Fig. 957) ; and this is a t fir/^t 
tained tubules. The nodular form of enlargement ia usually, 

pr esented ; and as the testiefe itself soon becomes implicated, the 

* Loudon Hosp. Mus,, E. /. Cl. ^Testicle laid open; showing a central deposit 
of pale, firm, scrofiilons matter, consisting of fibro-corpuscular lymph, Chronic 
scrofulous orchitis.*' (Amhew Clark.) 
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wlioTo organ is enlarged and irregular, at an early period of the disease. 
Tuberc^ar deposi tj in the fornL of grey, sonai-transparent, granular 
tubercles-^as found in the lungs — may represent the kind of deposit 
in the enlarged testicle; thence named tuberculous sarcocele. (Fig. 958.) 
Hydrocele sometimes ensues, disguising the testicular enlargement, 
until the fluid is evacuated. Generally one testiclp only is affected, 
though both may be involved. 

The almost painless character of the disease^ .fts in syphilitic sarco- 
cele^ reduces the diagnosis of these two varieties of sarqocele to tho 
external characters of tho enlarged testis ; and as these are not 
positively distinctive, the nature of the disease cin only be determined 
by^the coexistence of other scrofulous affections or tendencies. Thus, 
the^condition of the lungs should be examined, and that of the pyostato 
and seminal vesicles ; the latter parts being not unfrequently also 
enlarged by scrofulous deposit. 

*^6 cp'usequences of scrofulous sarceccle are not peculiar ; but the 
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tendency to suppuration and abscess, followed by hernia testis, is even 
more_markcd,than in syphilitic sarcocele. There is also abscc^j m tho 
epididymis, extending upHEIie vas deferens, and conveii^ing their 
hardened enlargement into a fluctuating bag of pus. 

Treatment — Constitutional and hygienic measures are more likely 
to prove beneficial than any local treatment. Tonics, principally iron 
or the iodide of iron and quinine, with cod-liver oil, should be taken for 
a considerable period; i>he diet must be well regulated, and other 
means adopted for the improvement of the general health. At the 
same time, the iodide of lead ointment, and strapping the testicle, may 
have some locally curative influence of subordinate importance. 

in the Testicle, as the result of inflammation of this organ, 
occurs ^somctimes'lFfbm syphilitic orchitis, but more commonly from 
scroftdqus^orchitis. The signs of this condition are in no way peculiar, 
and the treatment must be conducted on ordinary principles. 

* London Hosp. Mus., E. /. 8$. Section of a testicle much enlarged; showing 
isolated tubercles in the body of the gland. Some of them have coalesced into little 
masses. The epididymis is full of caseous J;ubcrcular deposit, some ^of which is 
puriform. • 

t Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 2383. Scrofulous testis, with fungoid protrusion ; seen 
also in section. ^ 
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Hernia Te stis^ or protrusion of the testicle, is apt to foll ow th e 
burstinjg jof a The appearances have been already noticed. 

Tt^ fungous mass (Fig? 959), but 

varying according to the state of mHammatibh, Soughing, or granula- 
tion. The mass becomes expanded, over, and is constricted by, the 

margin of the aperture .in 
Fig. 9G0.’*‘ the conjoined tunica^ albii 

ginea, tunica vaginalis, aiid 
indurated scrotal ,ind^u- 
ment. (Fig. 960.) 

Treatment. — According 
to the fiize of the protrusion, 
the attempt may be made to 
repress it, or it will bo ne- 
cessary to remove the mass. 
When 6f small size, ar cure 
may often be effected by 
pressure ; some lint or char- 
pie Spread with the ointment 
of red oxide of mercury is 
laid upon the protrusion, and 
well strapped down with 
strips of pilaster. Or, the 
integument maybe detached 
on either side of the pro- 
trusion, the edges pared j and 
brought over it in front, and 
retained by suture ; pressure 
being thus applied, as sug- 
gested by Mr.# Syme. An- 
other plan, devised by Dr. 
Pagan, of Glasgow, consists in dissecting down to the tunica albuginea, 
and then incising the margin of the aperture in that tunic, like the ring 
in strangulated hernia. After this, the treatment is said to be much 
more successful. 

WWm ^either of these plans has failed, or the protrusion is of 
larger size, it should be removed by shaving it off with a bistoury. 
During the proc6^ss of granulation, the tendency to exuberance and 
reprotrusion should be repressed by dressing, with the mercurial oint- 
ment, and strapping. 

If nearly the whole organ be protruded, or the portion left by 
excision be found diseased, it will be better to have recourse to castra- 
tion. The remnant portion of testicle would be of no functional use, 
and would slough away, prolonging the ci]^e. 

Tumours. — The testicle, like other orghns, is liable to be the seat 
of various morbid growths, forming Tumours ; all of which are 
distinct in their nature from Chronic Enlargement or Sarcocele, as 
resulting from any kind of morbid deposit,-r^yphilitic. Scrofulous, or 
Tuberculous. 

Tumemrsj^f thej[ gsi^^cl e, thus pathologically distinguished, be 
C ysti^;. occasional lyTCartila^m on s ^d Fibrous ; or Csstneerpr-Engepha^ 
loiSrim^d Scirrhtts. These vaPlUtis 'teslicutSI’ Tumours are sometimes 
* Royal Free Hospital. (Author.) 
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described as additional forms of Sarcocele, a misleading designation 
respecting their real nature. 

Cystic Tumour of the Testicle. — This form of Tumour, known 
also as the Hydatid Testis of Sir A. Cooper^ may be purely Cystic ; or 
associated with Cartilaginous or with Cancer Growth. 

C^i^Jjl Jlisea se consists of an agglomeration of cysts, thin-walled, 
varying^ in size from a pin’s head to a walnut, and their globular shape 
modified by mutual pressure. (Fig. 9G1.) They are simple cysts; con- 
tar^ijg fluid, thin and colourless, or viscid and blood-tinged or other- 
wise oisco loured ; or they become proliferous^ bearing on their interior 
fibrous growths, of a pedunculated and lobulatefl shape, which occupy 
and eventually distend the cysts. These 

intra-cystic growths have been found 061.* 

by Mr. Quekett to possess a cellular 
structure covered on the surface wit h ^ 
cylindrical epithelium, and they may^ 
confhin small, hard, spherical bodies 
like pearls, composed of concentric 
layers^ of condensed epithelium. Fi-| 
brous tissue, in variable quantity, isi 
formed with, and intervenes between, 
the cysts. When coiffetituting the chief 
element of the tumour, this has been 
named tumour. Thus Paget 

describes the cystic growth as essen- 
tially a fibrous, or fibrous and cartilaginous, tumour in the testicle, 
with more or less cyst-formation in its substance. 

The growth is not generally diffused throughout the organ, — it 
originates, and remains circumscribed, in one part ; and as the growth 
increases, the unaffected portion of the testicle is pressed aside oi 
spread out over the tumour; so that the mass, which is usual!}! 
spherical, can perhaps be shelled out, leaving a considerable part of the 
testicle healthy. Occasionally, gland tissne has been found dispersei^ 
to a certain amount through the cystic tumour. The epididymis, a1 
first unaffected, becomes flattened, compressed, and atrophied ; whih 
the surfaces of Ithe tunica vaginalis becoming perhaps adheiient, the 
cavity is more or less entirely obliterated. ^ 

The primary situation, and mode of origin, of the cysts are doubtful 
ThejjEkppear to ori^^ substance of the organ; but whethei 

in the tubular gland tissue, or in the connective tissue, is uncertain 
And the mode, of cyst origin may perhaps be a dilatation of the 
seminal tubules, as Sir aY. Cooper originally stated, and Mr. Curling 
seems to have confirmed; or the cysts may originate as independent 
formations. Respecting the probability of the former mode of pro- 
duction, it is a remarkable fact that spermatozoa are never found ir 
the cysts. Hydrocele scldam COiJ^ists witlf cystic testicle. orgar 

onljis affected with this disease. 

Signs and Diagnosis . — The testicle enlarges, acquires an oval oi 
nearly spherical form, and slowly attains to a considerable size. It* 
weight is less than that of any solid tumour, but it is heavier that 
hydrocele. Klas;jicity.ipver a limi ted area, with less decided fluctuation 
an^^Su-tfi^al absence of transparrocy, » will jhi efly distinguish cysti< 

* Roy. Coll. Surg. Mus., 2388a. Cystic tumour of the testicle. (E. Cock.) 
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te3ticlQ.Jfroin hydrocele. The painless Character of the tnmonr, and 
absence oFconstitiitibnaT symptoms, with the slow rate of growth, may 
determine the diagnosis with regard to encephaloid cancer of the 
testicle. But the distinction between cystic-growth and non-trans- 
parent hydrocele, ha?matocele, and cancer, cannot sometimes be arrived 
at with certainty, ex(!ept by the aid of puncture to examine the nature 
of the fluid yieldcMi, and at several points of the tumour. Cystic testicle 
is niost frequent between twenty and fifty. 

No particular cause can be assigned for the production of this 
disease, otherwise than it seems occasionally to be consequent on injury 
to the testicle, as a blftw or squeeze. 

Treatmi'ut . — Castrjition is the only cure ; and it may bo resorted to 
at an* early jx'riod, especially when the other testicle is healthy and 
functionally cdlicient. As in the case of other double organs, the 
remaining testicle will probably acquire the power of doing double 

duty. Tlio disease never returns, a thera- 
peutically important distinction as compared 
with Cancer. 

Carlilarjinous Groivtli^ or EfichofidrQina, is 
often associated with Cystic Tumour. Tho 
cartilage usually exists in the form of nodules 
(Fig. 9G2), sot in ji fibibus niatrix, or which 
grow from and occupy the interior of the 
cysts ; as a cartilagious variety of pro- 
liferous cysts. These modules are sometimes 
strung together into Ipnes ; as if the cysts 
had formed by sacculajted dilatations of the 
seminal tubes of tho testis or its rete, in 
accordance with Curling’s interpretation of cystic testicle. The carti- 
laginous structure may undergo calcification or ossification. 

This structural admixture of cartilage, or of its transformation, 
with cystji, modifies the sujns of cystic tumour of tho testicle, by giving 
hardness and weight to the mass. J3ut any such complication in no 
way contra-indicates the treatment by castration, nor affects the success 
of its result. 

Can.cr-Growih is not unfrequcntly associated with Cystic Tumour; 
this grovvta also taking place from tho interior of the cysts, as a can- 
cerous variety of proliferous cj sts. The kind of cancer is encephaloid, 
and it forms in some parts of the tumour, leaving the remainder simply 
cystic; but ultimately perhaps invading the whole mass. 

The slgtis of cystic testicle are modified accordingly ; and although 
the treatment must still bo castration, yet the result of the operation, 
as to a return of the disease, will be uncertain. 

Hydatid cysts*are said to have occurred in cases recorded by Sir A* 
Cooper, Dupuytren, and Larrcy. But the accuracy of such cases may 
be doubted. 

Dermoid cysts, of congenital origin, have unquestionably been met 
with in some instances ; the cysts containing sebaceous matter, hair, 
teeth, and other foetal constituents, located in the testis and scrotum. 

Tho tumour presented by any of these abnormal cyst-formations 

* Roy. Coll. Snrg. Mus., 2384. Enchondroma, or cartilaginous tumour of the 
testidr; siviioii, slunving projeotingf coral reef-like masses of cartila^^^, set iu a 
iliuous inatri.\:. A few cysts besot tlic tumour. (Sir A. Ckioper.) 
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will necessarily be of a doubtful character, even when examined by an 
exploratory puncture. 

Castr^ion reveals the nature of the case, while it affords the only 
remedy. 

Fibrous Tumour of thf Testicle is generally enumerated among 
the Thimonrs to whif?h this organ is liable. An apparently well- 
marked specimen is described by Criiveilbicr. Its consistence was 
very firm, and it creaked under the scalpel ; the weight of the tumour 
was heavy in comparison with its size, w^bich was twice that of the 
natural size of the testicle. In point of structure, when examined, it 
was found to consist of contorted and interlaced groyish-whito fibres, 
forming lobules, with vessels penetrating their intorspnees ; thus cer- 
tainly confirming the nature of this tumour. Sir B. Brodic describes 
a less well-marked specimen, which he removed by castration. Sir 
James Paget speaks of a “ fibro-ccllular tumour,” reunoved in. like 
manner by Mr. John Lawrence; and wiliich was so succulent that, in 
its dbnslstenc^o, it resomhlcd a fatty tumour. 

Slf/ns . — The enlarged testicle has a uniform shape, and the tumour 
is ver^ hard and heavy, painless, and of slow growth. 

Castration is not followed by recurrences of the growth. 

CARTiLAOfNous TuMouR. OF 'iiTE Testicle is sufiicicTitly noticed in 
connection with Cyf#.ic Tnimuir. These two forms of growth are so 
very frequently associated in the same Tumour, that the pathology and 
treatment of Briohondroma of the Testicle, as an independent form of 
Tumour, need not hk considered sepiratoly. Several well-m?»rked 
specimens will be fopiid in the Museum of the Jloyal College of 
Surgeons. f 

Cancer of the Testicle usually appears in the form of encepti ^ alnid ^ 
or occasionally its melanotic variety; rarely in the form of 
Colloid is said to have occurred; and cpiihol/int cancer, having origi- 
natfrd in thS scrotum, has been known to invade the testicle, as au 
extension of the disease, tliough not to appear ]irimarily in this organ. 

E t^irepluiloid cancer commences generally in the glandular portion, 
as small masses among the tubuli serninifori ; and these increasing, 
coalesce, to the destruction of the glandular substance. Less frequently, 
it begins at one point in the centre of the testis, or in the ret#; occa- 
sionally, in the epididymis ; and mrely, in the tunica vaginalis, as 
noticed, however, by Sir E. Home, Sir A. Cooper, and Mr. Curling. 
Prom either of these sources the growtli invades the whole organ, 
reducing it to a cancerbus mass, without any trace of the natural 
structure. 

The encephaloid mas# has, as usual in this species of cancer, a soft 
pulpy consistence, and commonly a more or less uniform while or 
pit^ish-white colour. As the proportion of cancer-cells or of the con- 
taining filamentous areolar stroma predominates, so is the cancer sub- 
stance developed (Fig. ; or the mass assumes the characters of a 
fibrous tumour. Or the cancer tumour may be associated with cyst- 
formation, or w'ith cartilaginous structure, in its substance. Thus, 
then, all the forms of morbid growth to which the testicle is liable, 
may be associated in one an3 the same Tumour. HaDmorrhage is apt 
to gccur in the substance of Encephaloid Testicle, from any slight 
blow or external injury; and the blood ^may bo effused interstitial ly, or 
into irre^ilar cavities produced by its pressure. As the cancerous 
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tofttjclo iDcroases with a tolembly steady, but on the whole rapid^pro- 
gress, it attains to a large size; tlic tunica albuginea yielding under 
pressure to a very great extent without rupture. At4^Ig.j^t bar^ts, 
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nnd the mass protrudes as a bleeding fungus through the uWeratod 
skin, (Kig. (MM.) The disease extends along the cord to the abdomen, 
siud the lumbar glands become involved ; secondly cancer also being 
d(‘Velop(jd in otlu^r organs. Death ensues ; usually, in about eighteen 
niontljs or two years. s 

Hltjits , — hlnlargcment of the testicle, as a solid, heavy tumour, of 
rapid growth, is the almost infallibh? indication <^f Knccphaloid cancer, 
^riie unbroken tunica albuginea gives a hardness uniformly over the 
i umour, and a smoothness of surface, which really docs not belong to 
i*neepliak»id camber; and whic^.li ceas(‘s subsequently, as the mass softens 
at parts into an elastic;, pulpy, soini-flu(?tuating tumour, or wJicn the 
i.unic is ruj)tured and the mass ])r()trudes. 'J'herc is conimonly little 
lendc'rness or pain ; or if there be, it is dull, not acute or lancinating. 
When the cord has become involvcnl, it is enlarged, and feels tbickened 
and full ; so that tlie vas deferens c-annot be clistinguished. Shooting 
jKiins c'xtend along tlie cord to the groin and loins. As the disease 
adva^nc^^ constitutional symptoms arc evinced by cachexia, and a 
breaking c^own of the gcuieral health ; the patient having been at aii 
early period of the disease often in a robust, fleshy, and florid condition 
of liealtb. The age wluui cancc'r of the testicle most commonly appears 
is from twenty to forty ; it is i*are after sixty, but it may be met with 
at any period of Hfc% from the earliest infancy to old age. 

Thii </ if njttos is from oth(.*r tumours of tbe^ testicle is mainly deter- 
mined by the solidity and weight of Cancer Tumour, with its rapid 
growth; but it must be distinguished from acute orchitis, and from 

St. Mary’s IIosp. Mus., K. <\ 11. Medullary cancer of testicle ; section, sbow- 
tiif; cystic form of the cuncer-'.iubstance, wliich was soft and elastic, of whitish 
colour, hut marked in ]>arts with brownish pink and blood spots. SoiiKi of the cysts 
contain others suli-cysts; and, under the microscojie, the contained substance con- 
sisted principally of large cells, including nuclei and nucleoli. The tumour was the 
size of a large cocoa-nut ; and is distinctly enveloped by a dense fibrous capsule 
(not seen in figure). It hail been growing for seven years, with little pain until the 
lust two years ; but the patitiul’s sutfering had never been severe. His ago, forty- 
Ihree. (^istmtion was jwrformed; and, on leaving the Hospital, he was quite well. 
(William roulson.) 

t Koy. Coll, fc^urg. Mus., 2.30(> <•. (Canton.) 
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chronic enlargement of the testicle, — syphilitic or scrofulous. The 
syniptoms^of inflammation, or the constitutional condition, respectively 
exclude these Swell of the testicle from the question of diagnosis ; 
and the various forms of Tumour are severally excluded by rofereneo 
to the above-named characters. Thus, Cancer Tumour of the testicle 
differ^ from Cystic Tumour in all these particulars, — its solidity, weight, 
and rapidity of growth ; from Fibrous Tumour, if such should occur, 
it differs in the far greater rapidity of growth ; and from Ourtilayuinus 
Tumour, the difference in this respect is equally significant. As com- 
pared with noii-iran^parent Hydrocele^ and with lL&)nulocclt\ respectively, 
the solidity and weight of Cancer Tumour are distinctive. But often 
the diagnosis can be accurately ascertained only by puncture ,of thc5 
Tumour, in order to subject to microscopic tjxaini nation the substance 
or fluid from the mass in question. 

Scirrlioiis cancer far less frequeny y affects the testicle ; a few 
exanfples only of this form of the disease having been recorded. 

The sifjus^ as distinguished from enccphaloid cancer, are greater 
solidity hardness, and weight of the testicle; but the tumour is not 
disposed to attain so largo a size, nor to undergo ulceration. It is 
characterized also by slow growtli, but the cord ami lumbar glands at 
length become enlarg'd and indurated. Secondary cancer of other 
organs is unfrequeut, and (^aclu'xia is generally loss marked. The 
disease occurs at a later p(u*iod of life. 

Treatineut of (hiucer of the Teslude . — Castration is the only cure; 
provided tliat the whole of the disease can bo thus removed. Oon- 
soquently, when the disease is entirely local — affecting only the testicle 
— the operation may ha performed, and with an equal chance of suc- 
cess, as after the removal of evamjor in other parts. When, however, 
the spermatic cord is involved, and perhaps also tlio lumbar glands, 
forming a tufUour more or less perceptible in tlie abdomen, castration 
will bo uri justifiable. . 

The results of the operation have boon unsatisfactory both in the 
localized and extended conditions of the disease. Thus, in the latter con- 
dition, of thirty-six cases collected in the “ Medical Times and Gazette ’’ 
(vol. xix.), three died within a week; two died within six weok» ; and 
two within throe months of the operation. In each case, Ihero was 
disease of the lumbar glands or lungs, or both. When the disease, 
being local, has been completely extirpated, the tendency to secondary 
cancer, particularly in tln3 lungs, is remarkably strong ; and life may 
be prolonged only by a short period. On the other hand, encouraging 
results have been obtaim^i by operation, although not more so than 
by leaving the disease to its natural course of duration. One patient, 
under Professor Humphry’s observation, lived four years, and died, as 
was believed, of phthisis. A similar period of existence, in another 
case, was known to Sir B. Brodie, and the fftitient then remained well. 
Mr. Curling also relates four cases in which the patients were well at 
the respective periods of ten, four, nine, and twelve years after the 
operation. Without operation, in Wo of the above-mentioned tViirty- 
six cases, the disease terminated fatally in a period of four months 
from^the time it was first observed in the testicle ; but cases have been 
recorded in which life continued for five^and even fifteen years ! 

CASTKA'fiON. — Removal of the testicle is a very simple- operation, 
but certain practical directions of importance*should be observed. The 
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pubes baving been sliavod on tbe side of operation, tbe patient sbould 
be drawn to the end of the table ; so that resting there on his J^nttocks, 
the thighs and legs shall hang down, and give fair room for handling 
the tumour. Tha Surgeon standing in front, between the patient’s 
legs, grasps tlje tumour posteriorly with bis left hand, making the 
scrotum tense in front. Then, a bistoury is entered opposite the ex- 
ternal abdominal ring, in order to reach the cord tJufSciently high up 
that, when it comes to be divided, the cut stump; which is apt to 
retract, shall Ixi fretOy accessible for ligature of the vessels. On this 
account, it may somcftiincs be advantag(ious to expose and isolate the 
cord, before r<unoving ihti testicle from the scrotum. The incision is 
carried, down longitudinally, from the external ring, over the anterior 
surface of the tumour to tlie bottom of the scrotum ; or if the mass be 
of very largo size, or the skin affected, a double elliptical incision may 
be made, enclosing a portion ot, the scrotum. It will seldom be requi- 
site to remove any apparent redundancy of healthy intognmen<i, as 
the scmtal skin contracts and shrivels up very considerably after the 
operation. Tln^ tumour is readily turned out of the scrotum by a few 
touches of the knife, dividing its loose cellular connections ; on the 
inner side, the knife should be particularly turned outwards, towards 
the tumour, in order to avoid puncturing the ur^hra, or opening the 
tunica vaginalis of the opposite side. Having detached the testicle 

and isolated the cord, the latter is 
seized between the thumb and finger 
by an assistant, or with a vulsellum, 
and held in position. (Fig. 965.) 
The cord is then divided by a stroke 
of the knife below this point, and the 
testicle completely removed. The 
spermatic artery, and jhrobably two 
or three cremasteric branches, will 
require ligature. This mode of se- 
curing the vessels is preferable to 
tying the whole cord, a practice 
adopted by some Surgeons. But if 
there be any fear of retraction of the 
cord through the ring into the in- 
guinal canal, it should be ligatured 
and retained in position by a strip 
of plaster over the ends of the thread. 
Sc.rotal vessels geuerally cease to bleed by sponging with cold water. 
Sutures are not required, the edges of the scrotal integument falling 
into apposition ; and the wound, b(nng dressed with a strip of wet lint, 
heals by gniimlation from ihe bottom. 

In the after-dressing,<^ bagging in the lower part of the scrotum 
must he prevented. Secondary hcemorrhage may necessitate a re- 
opening of the scrotum, which must then be lightly stuffed with wet 
lint. Retniction of the cord into the inguinal canal would render it 
very difficult to follow up the source of hoemorrhage in that situation ; 
and a serious or even fatal loss of blood might take place, by its ejncape 
into tlie cellular texture of the groin and pelvis, without much external 
b»morrhage. • 

ATRoray of the Tb:s7'ici.e consists in the partial or complete ab- 
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sorption of the secreting portion of the gland — the tnbiili sominifori 
— leaving only the fibrous tunica albuginea, and septa bctwoeu the 
lobules, db the remnant organ. The epididymis generally remains ; its 
full size contrasting with that of the testis, which may be reduced to 
the size of a bean, or perhaps a mere nodule, having still an ovoid 
shap#, but of flabby softness, and slipping about in a pendulous scro- 
tum, when compressed between the thumb and finger. Iinpotoncy 
and loss of sexual power attend this condition, if both testes are atro- 
phied; but the wasting of only one is often compensated by enlarge- 
ment and increased functional power of the othe^. 

Testicular atrophy may be the result of various coexisting struc- 
tural conditions, which have already been described. IT*j(lror.olr^ is ati 
occasional cause, by pressure of the fluid in the tunica vaginalis; 
and sometimes in consequence of the contra(*tion of lymph effused in 
chronic hydrocele, or more frequently ijn ILviHdfncele. Dlficases of the 
tes^cle, also, result in absorption of <;lio glandular substance ; some- 
what in proportion to the extent and persistence of any morbid deposit, 
or the formation of new growtlis, within the testis, Tlius, atrophy may 
ensued from orchitis, acute or chronic; and more ospeeially in the 
chronic form, with syphilitic; intertubular deposit, or with scrofulous 
intortubular deposi^. Obliteration of the r/r.s' from inflam- 

mation, is apt to cause atrophy of the t(>stis ; although the function of 
the organ may bo thereby long suspended or lost without tliis result. 
Varicocelo is an occasional cause, and oblit(;nition of the sj:>ormatio 
'veins by operations for the cure of tliis condition. Ocadusion of the 
spcnnatic aHcnj^ as by an abdominal aneurism, has l)e(m known to 
indiico testicular atrophy. Hernia^ oft recurring or irredncil>le, has 
the same effect, probably by com|»ression of all tlu! constitiumts of the 
cord. The pressure of a truss, constantly worn, will act in like manner, 
and may result in atrophy of the testicle. Elephantiasis of the scrotum 
may be mentioned, as having the same effect. F/itiriinnal excitement nf 
the ortjans, from excessive venery, or from self-abuse, has an atrophying 
influence; and 'Uijtirff of the back of the kead^ a similar tendency, 
apparently by affecting the cerebellum; but injury or diseases of tlie 
hrain or of the spinal cord, attended with fiaralysis, are not unknown 
as causes. In eldsrhi persons, the testes are rather small aufk flaccid, 
but otherwise healthy ; and the epididymis is sometimes thfekeued and 
indurated, with a similar state of the vasa doferentia, and opaque white 
spots in their walls. , 

No particular Treatment can bo directed for a condition, the causes 
of which are so diversified and often irremovable. And atiy beneficial 
effect must be of a pftvcntive character; the restoration of a lost 
portion gf secreting structure being impossible. 

Functional Disorueks of tre Testigee are associated with Func- 
tional Disorders of the whole Generative Apparatus, constituting 
Spermatorrhoea and Impotence. * 

Spermatorrhoea, or Seminal Emissions, easily excited and oft recur- 
ring. This disorder may occur either as passive discharges of seminal 
fluid, without much, if any, ejaculation or even previous erection, or 
as emissions, with spasunodic ejaculation and perhaps erection. In the 
on& form of the disorder, seminal discharge takes place before erection ; 
in the otfier, erection and ejaculation# are often simultaneous acts, or 
erection may subside b^jfore ejaculation. In both conditions therefore 
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connection is impracticable ; and thus there is loss of sexnal power, 
and apparently, at least, of procreative power. 

Passive Spermatorrhoea denotes an excitability of the testes as 
secretory or^rans, whereby an excessive secretion or flax of seminal 
flnid is easily provoked, usually of a thin spurious character; and 
accjompanied with irritability of the ejaculatory muscles, and ef the 
erector muscles of the penis ; while the constitutional condition is one 
of general debility. 

The common cavse of this state of mixed generative irritability and 
constitutional dol)ility is habitual masturbation or self-abuse. This 
pernicious habit is acquired often at an early age, before puberty, by 
evil example or conversation among boys, who are intimately associated 
in Schools and other Institutions. A practice thus engendered, before 
moral control has yet been developed, and indulged in ignorance of its 
sad consequences, may be rectified only perhaps by marriage, or per- 
haps continued until it has \^reclced its victim, — physically, iigtel- 
Icctually, and morally. Spermatorrhoea is less frequently the conse- 
quence of suppressed sexual desire. It seems also more common in the 
upper and middle, than in the lower ranks of life, regarded socially ; 
and among the educated and studious, than among those who have 
early followed some bodily avocation, or have been accustomed to the 
healthful games and outdoor pastimes of youth. 

At first, sensual emissions happen only occasionally ; once a fort- 
night or in a week, and usually in the morning between sleeping and 
waking, or as nocturnal emissions. After a while they become more 
frequent, perhaps three or four times a week, and occur during the 
day ; under any slight emotional excitement, a word or oven a look ; 
or from some slight irritation, as by the movement of a carriage, or 
by any straining exertion, especially at stool. Ultimately, the emissions 
cK'Cur every twenty-four hours, and sometimes twice or thrice daily ; 
the semen flowing back into the neck of the bladder, and escaping with 
each act of micturition or defoDcation. 

The physical consorpicnces of spermatorrhcea are evinced by 
general debility, and disorder of the various functions; indigestion, 
palpitation of the heart, breathlessness, nervousness, epileptic and 
amauroffiC symptoms, or even paralysis. The intellectual and moral 
decay are manifested by a general impairment of mental vigour, 
especially inability to fix the attention, and loss of memory ; and by 
loss of moml courage, great depression of spirits and despondency or 
despair, shyness, reserve, and solitariness. Altogether, the pallid, 
vacant-looking, dejected, and lonely victim of spermatorrhoea, in its 
advanced stage, is a wretched spectacle which ‘can scarcely be mistaken. 
Ho is often made worse, and bis mental sufferings are aggravated, by 
reading some of the abominable and lying publications of quacks and 
extortionists ; he is thus also entitippcd into their dens, where his 
worst fears are speedily confirmed by personal influence, and his 
pecuniary resources dmined to the last shilling, or incredible sums 
abstracted for promised cure. In one such case of impositiqp, a gentle- 
man came to me for relief, whose penis was strangulated at the root 
by means of a broad metallic ring, furnished with a screw which 
tightly compressed a plate of metal on the urethra ; the whole con- 
trivance forming a vice in which his penis had been placed one of 
the daily advertising impostors and which he had been ordered to 
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wear for tbe ostensible purpose of stopping seminal emissions. Of 
course, the pain of approaching strangulation, daily increasing, daily 
compellecP the patient to visit his merciless torturer ; and when the 
poor victim came to me, his penis had becon>e swollen to the size of a 
saveloy sausage, burying the vice, and the integument was rapidly 
passing into gangrene. I removed this instrument of torture, only just 
in time to save the organ, 

S^amiodic Spermatorrhoea differs only from the more passive form 
of seminal emissions in the increased irritability of the ejaculatory and 
erector muscles of the penis, and of the prostatic portion of the urethra 
where the ejaculatory ducts open. It is not unfrequently coexistent 
with some disease of the generative organs, — stricture, varicocele, or 
neuralgia of the testicle, which may be the source of local irritation. 
Residence in a hot climate seems to have some predisposing influence ; 
and the affection occurs usually at a later period of life than passive 
emi^ions in men, from the ages of twenty-five to forty. 

Treatment , — The removal, if possible, of any source of irriiafion is 
the primary indication. Thence, the habit of masturbation must bo 
corrected, whenever its practice can bo discovered ; and the patient 
should be encouraged to make a confidential acknowledgment respoQj^ 
ing a matter of sucli^^ital consequence to his health and happiness. The 
influence of evil example should also be withdrawn, in youth; and the 
mind of an adult patient may have to bo disabused of the groundless 
apprehensions which have been instilled into it by some rapacious 
impostor. Any source of local irritation, as a cause of sj>crmatorphcm, 
must bo removed when practicable. 

Remedial treatment comprises both constitutional and local 
measures, OonstitiiHonal treatment consists in the administration of 


tonics to restore a healthy state of botli the muscular and nervous 
systems, anU in the use of sedatives to allay irritability. Of tonics, the 
preparations of iron are most efficacious ; and particularly the sesqui- 
shloride of iron, in doses of from fifteen to thirty drops in half a wine- 
glassful of water thrice daily. Strychnia, in doses of one-twelfth of a 
grain, made into a pill, with or without the sulphate of iron, forms a 
bonic anti-spasmodic preparation of groat value. Sedatives are loss 
beneficial than tonics; yet, in spasmodic sperrnatorrhcea, a niglft pill of 
belladonna, or of hyoscyamus and camphor, may perhaps* be advan- 
bageously given to subdue the local irritability which favours tins 
seminal emissions. Suppositories of pil. saponis, ton grains, are, ac- 
:!ording t6 my experience, preferable as acting topically. The cold 
laip-bath,-^or sluicing the perineum with cold water, night and morning, 
Is a serviceable locdl tonic. Hygienic measures must also be care- 
Eully^aftended to, as a part of the constitutional treatment. A plaiti, 
nnstimulating, nutritious diet is essentially requisite ; rigorously 
3 xcluding peppers and other condiments, which are apt to irritate the 
rectum and provoke seminal emissions during defmeation. The 
stomach should never be overloaded by a heavy meal ; and a daily 
section of the bowels should bo secured by gentle aperients, when neces- 
lary. A dinner pill, consisting of the compound rhubarb pill with 
hyoscyamus, will answer this purpose far bettor than colocynth or any 
Dtlfer irritant purgative. The invigorating infliieuce of daily exercise 
in the oj^n air, and of outdoor amusements, with perhaps change to 
% bracing climate, can scarcely be overlooked ; but relaxation from 
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study or the excitement of business, and freedom if possible from the 
pressure of anxiety, are no less restorative ; while every encourage- 
ment must be given to cheerfulness and hope. ^ 

All this constitutional treatment not unfrequently fails to cure the 
sperm atorrhoja ; the local irritability of the prostatic urethra still 
remaining. ll(;course muvst be had to the application of nitr^e of 
silver along the und(;r surface of this portion of the urethra, to the 
orifices of the ejaculatory ducts. 

This mcjthod of trcairueiit, first prominently brought into notice by 
Lallemand, can be eff<3ctc*d by means of the porte’Caustique, or by a 
si/ring e-catheter. The former instrument is also a kind of catheter, but 
which acts by protruding its end, carrying the caustic. This portion, 
liowevor, is apt to be grasptid by spasmodic muscular action, and can 
then 1)0 returned only witli difi'umity into the shaft; or it may perhaps 
Ixicome fixed in the prostatic* urethra, owing to some defect in the 
instrument, as happemed in the?' person of a gentleman on whonxcDr. 
Humphry was operating. In the syringe-catheter, a piece of sponge, 
(diarged with a solution of the caustic, is compressed by pushing down 
a firm stylet within the catheter; whereby tlie solution is forccd^ut of 
about a dozen minute apertures near tlie end of the instrument. Tliis 
mode of applying the caustic has the advantage of being safer and 
more manageable than by the porte-caustique. It is highly com- 
mended by Mr. Erichsen, who uses a solution of the strength, generally, 
of one drachm of the nitrate to an ounce of water. In applying either 
of these instruments, the prostatic urethra is known to be reached by 
the distance to which the shaft has passed, and by feeling with the 
finger in the rectum, also by the sensitiveness of the part, (^oi^ 
siderablo irritation, pain, and bloody or muco-purulent discharge, 
follow the operation ; with perhaps an aggravation of the nocturnal 
emissions. Theses subsiding in a few days, the cure may be complete ; 
or the caustic may have to bo reapplied when the urethra can bear it, 
at intervnjJs of a week or two ; and sometimes no good results from the 
treatment. 

Impotence signifies an absence, loss, or premature decay of sexual 
and procreative power, with generally a corresponding negation of 
sexual d0si,i:o. The seminal secretion maybe absent; a condition known 
as Aspermu^ and which contrasts with that of Seminal Flux. But, as 
in that condition, any slight secretion is often thin and spurious ; not 
containing spermatozoa, oi* only in scanty quantity. 

It is highly important not to mistake the nature of the prostatic 
secretion ; which may be discharged from the urethra as a tenacious 
fluid, like white of egg, in small quantity, anfel following the urine, or 
expelled during defeBoation, especially when accompanied by a straining 
effort. Such discharge is quite consistent with the full possession of 
sexual and procreative pow^r; or with the absence of seminal fluid, and 
consequent impotency. 

The ca^ise of impotence may be some congenital or acquired defi- 
ciency of, or affecting, the genital organs. 

Congenital impotency is sometimes a cerebral imperfection, as 
occurring in idiots; or from a want of that concurrence of forces 
which is requisite for the complicated process of generation. This 
constitutional impotence is noli necessarily associated with* any dis- 
coverable imperfection in the organs, or any obvious defect of bodily 
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formation. It may, indeed, be associated with full intellectual vigour; 
and with a physique endowed with great muscular power, developed 
also by afliletic exercises. But more often, the external indications of 
virility are defective when sexual power is wanting. 

Acquired impotence may be the result of prolonged sexual excessc^s, 
or ofiiabitual physical exertion ; in either way exhausting the nervous 
energy. Occasionally, it follows injuries of the head, and usually 
when the patient is convalescent. Wasting of the testicles is thiui 
perhaps the first announcoment of generative failure ; and this may 
continue, or the sexual power gradually returns. 

The Treatment of Impotence must have reference to its various 
causative conditions; con sequent! ir, it i.s often incurable. 

Neuralgia of the Testici.e. — This affeciiou of the testis resembles 
neuralgia as occurring in other parts. The pain varies in character 
and severity ; being sometimes dull and aching, or darting and so 
acu^o as to make the patient roll ofi the floor in sweating agony. 
Often the pain is paroxysmal. 

Various camfes^ local and constitutional, may give rise to this suf- 
fering; any source of irritation in an adjacoTit organ, as stone in tlio 
bladder, kidney, or ureter; or disease of any part of tin' urinary appa- 
ratus ; varicoc(;le ; ^istric or hepatic irritation ; or it may arise from a. 
depressed state of the general health, especially as the consequence f)f 
malarious influence, and then the pain usually recurs periodically. 
The testicle itself is generally healthy in its structure. 

Treaimcnt of a curative character implies the discovery and removal 
of the cause in operalion, and these requisites cannot always he ful- 
filled. Tonics, especially quinine and iron, are remedial ; partifuihirly 
in the periodic form of the neuralgic affection. The hypodermic, or 
perhaps the testicular, injection of morphia might be worthy of trial. 
An ointmejit of aconitina — one grain to a drachm of lard — 1 have 
known to allay the pain ; or fomentations with hot water, as Lot as 
can be borne, will sometimes afford relief. • 

Ought castration ever to be performed as a last resource to relieve 
pain, or in compliance with the urgent request of the patient? The 
question is a serious one, inasmuch as it relates to the removal of an 
organ, not structurally diseased, and important in itself : a«d which 
may almost at any moment cease to afflict the patient. But this ques- 
tion should be considered primarily with* reference to the probabililyr 
of thus removing the cf^use of neuralgia, as this painful affection will 
at length undermine the general health, and also with regard to the 
urgency of the patient’s request when the nature of the case is ex- 
plained to him, in an infermission of pain. Sir A. Cooper was induced 
by the latter consideration to perform castration in three cases of the 
kind ; and other Surgeons have deemed it advisable to do the same. 
Yet the operation is justifiable only in rare and exceptional cases. 

Malposition op the Testicle. — In the fcctus, the testes are con- 
tained within the abdomen, in the lumbar region ; whence they gradu- 
ally descend through the inguinal canal into the scrotum, a change of 
situation which is usually completed before birth. But, by an arrest 
of development, this descent of the testis may be retarded until after 
bifth, and it may then never take place completely. The descent of 
this orgi|^ is delayed till a few months^ or a year, after birth, in about 
one infant in five. It occurred at a later period in many cases which 
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came under Sir A. Cooper’s observation ; the testis descending at from 
one to seventeen years, or even twenty-one years. Complete descent 
fails to take place in al)out one person in 1000; and tben the flbstis may 
be permanently retained in the abdominal cavity, or in the internal 
abdominal ring, or in the inguinal canal just above the external abdo- 
minal ring. The right or the left testis is nearly equally liable to 
these malf)ositions ; and rarely it happens with both testicles. 

The causeft of any such failure of descent would seem to be a defi- 
ciency in the force, whether it be the contraction of the fibres of the 
gubernacnliim or some other force, whereby the descent of the organ 
is effected ; or, sometirnes, an impediment to the process ; as an im- 
perfect development of the mesorchium, or adhesion to one of the 
viscera .or to the abdominal wall, consequent on intra-uterine peri- 
tonitis ; imperfect patency of one of the inguinal rings, or some 
obstacle in the inguinal canal.. Shortness of the vas deferens or of 
tlio spermatic vessels may also 'be regarded as a cause of reteni^pn ; 
though the cord is often tortuous or convoluted. 

The condition of the retained testis, as to its structure and function^ 
is variable. It has been found of full size, rarely; generally^ it is 
imperfectly developed, being smaller than natural, and its gland- 
tissue remaining immature as in the infantile organ. Or, it may be 
atrophied, and have undergone fibrous or fatty degeneration, oblite- 
rating any trace of gland-structure. Functionally, the organ is incom- 
petent. This want of secretory power for the production of sperma- 
tozoa', is of little consequence when the other testicle has descended 
m\d is healthy ; the one organ being quite suflicient for generation. 
Hut when both organs are retained, the procreative power will usually 
bo completely wanting ; the individual is absolutely impotent. He 
may have full sexual desire, power of erection, and emissions during 
connection ; but the spurious seminal fluid contains no spermatozoa, 
and has no impregnating influence. 

Diseas€^s of retained Testicle , — The organ is liable to inflammation 
and malignant disease^ encephaloid cancer more particularly ; and or- 
chitis is especially apt to occur when the testis is lodged in the inguinal 
canal, the inflammation arising from gonorrha^a or from injury. The 
diagnosib l^otwcen a retained testis in that situation, and inguinal 
hernia, or even bubo, must be decided by reference to the symptoms of 
these conditions. Mistakes* have been made by eminent Surgeons, 
and Ricord nearly mistook an inflamed testis^ for a bubo. Congenital 
hernia not unfrequently accompanies and complicates undescended 
testis in the inguinal canal. The testis may be unable to bear the 
pressure of the truss requisite to prevent thd descent of the hernia ; 
while in an operation some difficulty is often experienced, owing to 
adhesion of the gland and bowel. 

Mis^desceni of the testicl^ sometimes takes place ; the organ having 
descended within the abdomen, it escapes into the perineum near the 
anus, or into the pelvis; or through the crural ring and saphenous 
opening, thence upwards upon the abdomen, so as to simulate crural 
hernia, or is lodged behind the fascia in the upper and inner part of 
the thigh. 

inversion of an undescended testis is occasionally met with ; the 
vas deferens and epididymis presenting forwards, and the body of the 
organ looking backwards. The diagnosis of any diseased condition is 
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then rendered more difficult. If hydrocele coexists, the fluid swclliiig* 
will be situated behind the testicle. 

Diseases op the Vesicul.e Seminales. 

Tl^ese two oblong, sacculated receptacles for semen He at the base 
of the bladder, and converge from behind forwards to the base of the 
prostate; the vasa deferentia come forwards between them to that 
gland, and each vas there joins with the opening of the corresponding 
seminal vesicle, to form the common ejaculatory ducts. Thus situated 
and connected, the seminal vesicles are not uncommonly diseased in 
company with the testicles, or sometimes independently of those 
organs ; and these diseases may induce or aggravate disease of the 
bladder, and less frequently, of the rectum. 

The seminal vesicles are subject to rNjIaunnaffori, arising inde- 
pendently or in consequence of gonojirhena ; ai\d they arc liable to 
chromic enlargement, especially of a scrofulous character, and to 
maligyiant disease. 

Diagnosis is much facilitated by the situation of these bodies, as 
they lie within reach* of the finger passed into tlu^ rectum. 

Treatment must be conducted on ordinary principles. 


CHAPTER LXVTI.* 

INJURIES AND DISEASES OF THE FEMALE GENITAL ORGANS. 

A LIMITED notice only can bo taken of some of the Diseases which, 
affecting or specially pertaining to the Female Genital Organs, come 
under the observation of the general Surgeon ; and princij)ally with 
regard to the operative procedures reejuisite for their cure. 

These Diseases relate to — (1) the External Organs, or the Vulva^ in 
its several parts, and the Vagina; with which may be conveniently 
associated the Perineum ; (2) the Uterus^ and Fallopian Tu^cs; (ii) 
the Ovaries, m 

The External Organs are also liable to Irfjuries ; in the form of 
Wounds of the Vulva, or of the Vagina, and Laceration of the l^eri- 
neum; or the introductic^n of Foreign Bodies. 

(1.) External Organs. — Wounds of the Vulva present nothing 
peculiar, excepting the p»oneiiess to copious liaBmorrhage, owing to the 
natural vascularity of the labia, nymphee, and clitoris. Ibit the tendency 
to primary union is remarkable. The treatment, therefore, is by suture 
and simple dressing. 

Wounds of the Vagma are even moT*e fare than of the vulva. In 
Mr. Erichsen’s practice, a remarkable case happened ; a cedar pencil, 
five inches long and cut to a point, had been forced up through the 
posterior wall of the vagina of a young woman into the abdominal 
cavity, and there it transfixed two coils of the small intestine. After a 
sojourn of eight months, it was extracted by an incision through the 
anterior i^dominal wall, midway between the umbilicus and Poupart’s 
* Ilcvised and Eulurged by liobert Burnett, M.D. 
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ligament, wliero its point was engaged in the fascia transversalis. It 
had occasioned repeated attacks of peritonitis, and after its extraction, 
death resulted from that cause. There is a specimen in Sft George’s 
Museum of rupture of the vagiria, in an aged woman, under sexual 
intercourse* 

Laceration oe the Perineum. — This injury happens occasionally 
during parturition ; in corisiVquenco of the large size of the foetal head, 
or from rigidity of the perineum ; or sometimes under operations, 
manual or instrumental, skilfully or unskilfully executed. During 
parturition, laceration or rupture of the perineum occurs in the passage 
of the f(X)tal head. It' varies considerably in its extent and consequence. 
Perineal laceration may be regarded as of four degrees : tliaL^da jch is 
limited to the anterior edge of the perineum ; that whi ch. exterids"" 
backwards through the whole length of the perineum to the sphincter 
an i ; that in which the sphincter is torn through; tliat Th whicT Tfrot 
only is the sphincter torn throiigh, hut where more or less of the ^poto- 
vaginal septum is also torn. A combination of laceration sTo^^^ 
ing is sometimes met with; the perineum being torn through, ami 
the recto-vaginal septum destroyed hy sloughing, from prtflongod 
impaction of the fcetal head. The fissure, directly resulting from 
laccnitioTi and increased by loss of the septal su^bstance, may bo coin- 
])licated also by the subsequent formation of dense bauds of imperfect 
cicatrix ; thus presenting the most difficult form of lesion in regard to 
treatment. 

conseqiiences of laceration. jdcpcnd.up.Qji its .extent. WhetmveE 
it passes beyond the anterior margin of the perineum, and especially 
when it involves the splnncter aui and. perhaps the septiim, therC'will 
be a tendency to prolapsus of the uterus and bladder, of tlie rectal 
mucous meninrane, or of all iboso parts ; and with the latter condition-, 
as depending on the sphincter having given way, thDro/will also be 
inability to retain the faeces — incontinence of beces. This trc)ubie~TS 
especially marked when the stools are loose or liquid. 

Treatment , — Operative interference is absolutely necessary in all 
degrees of perineal laceration, excoYit that of a slight reiit in the front 
margin of the perineum. This will, generally, heal by rest and clean- 
liness, Vitjii perhaps an occasional touch with nitrate of silver. 

The oiiertitian,, in each of tlio other degrees of further laceration, is 
essentially the same ; a plastic provedartV.^luch consists in f reely 
paring the edges of tlie fissure, and bringing, them together by quilled 
sutures3d procure union by adhesion, TrUtr to operation, the patien t’s 
general health should be brought into the bej^ pOKSibte^tate, and any 
source of local irritation removed ; as these fvvo conditions will mainly 
determine a successful result. The operation is then performed as 
follows : — The bowels having been thoroughly emptied, chl orof orm is 
administered, and the patient placed in a Iiihpix>my^pnsition ; 
billcd speculum is passed into the vagina, so as to elevate the upper 
floor, and thoroughly expuse the perineal, figure,,’ This mu&Ohfih be 
freely pared throughout its depth and extent, on either side ; thus to 
prepare two raw surfaces, together of nearly a horseshoe shape. 
me^iaie gTj[yrvmary operation, — This should be performed within tw5h^ 
hours of the bccu^^ hiiury. When- the .bppertemily^^^ 

is offered, no paring oHfhe' surface is iiauallymncessaTy. JBut occa- 
sion^ty an irregular mass of connective tissue projects so as to inter- 
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fere with neat apposition of the two sides of the wound. Such a mass 
may be snipped off. The parts are then brought together by suture. 
Beginning at the hindmost part, a moderately curved needle, either 
mounted on a handle or carried by forceps, is passed deeply into tlio 
tissues just behind the level of the anus. It is carried across, well 
buried beneath the raw surface, to emerge at the opposite side at the 
same level. A second suture is passed at a distance of three-quarters 
of an inch in front, also buried beneath the surface. Two or three 
more sutures are passed so that they are seen on the surface of the 
wound. The width of the raw surface averages about an inch. Unless 
the surface be thoroughl}^ pared, so as to form a good thick cushion 
instead of only a thin cutaneous support, tho tendency to prolapsus 
w’ill continue; and any point of undenuded surface wilt probably be 
followed by the establishment of a fistulous opening. Haornorrhage is 
often rather free, and the fissure should not be brought together until 
thisdaas ceased. Ice is the best styptic'. Division of the sphincter ani, 
on each side of the coccyx, was recommended by Mr. llaker Brown, in 
order that its action should be pamlyzed and all tension of the part bo 
overcame. This addition to the operation may be useful, when tho 
laceration passes high up into the recito-vaginal septum. The parts 
having ceased to blf^nl, and coming freely together into etuy apposi- 
tion, the quilled sutures are applied at as many points as may bo 
necessary to lying the surfaces into one lino of union. For this pur- 
pose, two pieces of bougie may be used ; or two quills, rods of glass, 
or perforated metal or ivory bars. Pino whipcord is the best material 
for tho sutures. By the tliickness of the raw surfaces, and tho firm 
support of the lateral rods, tho superficial edges of tho lissuro are often 
seen to be everted. In concluding the operation, thenifore, it may be 
advisable to bring the edgef^ together with a few points of ordinary 
interrupted»suturo ; using metallic wire in preference to fine silk. But 
some operators discard the quills, trusting to simple twisting. 
C. Brooke had the earliest successes with his bead-sutures. » 

After-jLee^:tim It consists in preventing any 
ill ttnstiual action . fpr. eight or iune~ days, by keeping thu patient' suffi- 
ciontTy under the influence of opium ; and averting any dribblrng of 
urine over llio raw edges, by retaining a catheter in the blaider, Tur- 
nished with a long india-rubber tube to carry off the urin^free of tho 
person. Scrupuloi^ cleanliness of tho parts is absolutely necessary. 
The strength must be maintained by abundant fluid nourishment. The 
sutures should not be removed for a week ; and rest in the recumbent 
posture be still continued for two or three weeks longer, lest tho recently 
united parts might yielff. 

The prolonged recumbency incidental to tbis operation exerts a 
further beneficial influence in relieving tho prolapsus. The turgid and 
ulcerated os uteri recovers a healthy state, and the relaxed uterine 
ligaments have time to regain their tension. 

Tho results of this operation require further investigation. But 
the extent of laceration, and sometimes loss of substance, materially 
affect the issue. When the laceration involves the sphincter ani, and 
is consequently attended with incontinence of fmees, an operation for 
tlie restoration of the perineum wdll effectually afford the support 
necessavy for control over defalcation.* But the lesser evil consequence 
of such laceration — prolapsus — will be less certainly remedied. It may 
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be cured temporarily, the prolapsus subsequently returning. Failures 
of the operation sometimes occur ; more often as the result of extensive 
laceration, and perhaps loss of substance. If the patient’S health is 
bad, or if erysipelas or otlicr Hospital infection supervene, the wound 
may slough, and union l)e frustrated. Recto-vaginal fistula is an 
occasional result, principally from incompleteness of the ope&^ation 
itself. 

F(»KKiaN IIoDJKS IN THE Vagina. — Various foreign bodies may bo 
introduced into tlic vagina, accidentally or intentionally, and in the 
latter ctaso occjiisionally with malicious intent. Thus, by a fall, the 
spike of an iron raifing has been known to enter the vagina; in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, there is a glass tumbler 
which a woman had tlirust into her vagina, for some purpose best 
known to herself ; and I have extracted a piece of swollen sponge 
from the os uteri, which a young woman had passed up her vagina, 
with the view of preventing the liability to conception from sexual 
intercourse. 

The danger arising from the introduction of foreign bodies into the 
vagina depends upon their nature, the amount of damage doiffe, and 
the period of impaction. A hard, rough body, forcibly thrust up the 
passage, is often productive of copious hiBtm)rrkii(ji\ especially by lacera- 
tion of the labia externally. Haemorrhage from lesions of the vagina 
may mostly be stopped by pressure, or by plugging, aidpd by styptics, 
as porchloridc of ii^on or tincture of iodine. But it is sometimes 
necessary to pass a curved needle, armed with a wire suture, well under 
the bleeding surface. On twisting the suture, bleeding is commonly 
controlled. A pointed body may 'perforate the vagina, as in Mr. Erich- 
sen’s case of punctured wound already mentioned. The continued 
impaction of a foreign body gives risci to Viujinitis and discharge, 
requiring appropriate treatment, even when the Bubstan<?e has been 
removed. 

DlSEASfiCS OF THE EXTERNAL GeNTTALS. HyI'ERTROPHY OF THE LaCIA, 

(»R OF THE Clitoris. — These parts are liable to enlargement, of a fibro- 
cellular (‘haracter, as thickened and pendulous labia ; or sometimes 
forming an apjiarently distinct outgrowth. This hypertrophy, or 
tumour, to be tlio result of prolonged irritation, in connection 
with some fissure of the part, or from morbid vaginal discharge. A 
fibro-collular outgrowth of the clitoris, which had attained to the size 
of a very largo cocoa-nut and weighed thirty .ounces, was removed at 
the Royal Free Hospital, I gave a short description of the growth 
in the Lancet., August, 1857. 

ILceision is the only remedy for these conditions. Hosmorrhage is 
often profuse, the blood corning from a number of small vessels. A 
good precaution, therefore, is to transfix the base of the mass by means 
of hare-lip pins and twisted, sutures, before using the knife. The out- 
growth form of hypertrophy may be removed with less haemorrhage, 
by demseur or ligature, or the galvanic cautery-wire. 

Gonuylomata or VEKRUC.Eai'eof common occurrence, in consequence 
of prolonged irritation from syphilitic or gonorrhaeal discharge, and 
uncleanliness. A large cauliflower mass is at length formed. Its 
removal can sometimes be effected, like warts of the prepuce in males, 
by dusting the part with a powder consisting of equal proportions of 
pulverized saviiie and copper. Excision, however, must generally be 
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resorted to when the mass is considerable ; and this is accomplished 
most readily with scissors curved on the flat. 

Ahscesg of the labium forms, not unfrequently, in consequence of 
some injury to the part in sexual intercourse. It is most liable to 
happen soon after marriage, when the parts are as yet unaccustomed 
to attrition ; and in prostitutes, from the contingencies of promiscuous 
intercourse. The abscess seems to arise by rupture of one of the veins 
in the labium ; and when it bursts on the inner side, after the lapse of 
perhaps only a few days, or is laid open by incision, it discharges a 
mixture of venous blood and foetid pus. 

Cystic Tumours are occasionally met with* in the subcutaneous 
cellular tissue of the external genitals. They occur in two situations ; 
either about an inch and a half within the vulva, a little below the 
middle of one or other side of the vagina, and as the result of enlarge- 
ment of Cowper’s glands; or in the cellular texture of the labia, where 
the cyst attains to a larger size — that.*of a chestnut or even a small 
orange, and resulting from the enlargornent of a mucous follicle. In 
both situations, the cysts contain a glairy fluid, perhaps tinged with 
blood Jrom any slight in jury of the part. 

Diagnosis , — Cysts maybe distinguished from ahseoss by the absence 
of inflammatory symptoms, or of such symptoms in the history of 
origin. But a cyst, Sometimes becoming the seat of inflammation, is 
converted into an abscess. The diagnosis will then be most difficult or 
impossible, untess the patient’s own evidence can bo trusted as to the 
previously distinct formation of a cystic swelling. From inguinal 
hernia descending into the lahinniy a cyst is distinguished by its incom- 
pressibility, irreducibility, and the absence of impulse on coughing. 
Puncture of the swelling may of course be re-sorted to in any doubtful 
case, when the possibility of hernia is excluded from the diagnosis. 

Treatment . — Any such labial or vaginal cyst can usually bo oblite- 
rated by a free incision, and the introduction of a strip of lint to 
provoke suppurative granulation from the bottom of the cavity. Ex- 
cision offers a more speedy cure ; but the dissection, easy in itself, is 
somewhat embarrassed by the free hroraorrhage from the vascular 
texture of the labium. This may be arrested by pressure with a com- 
press and X bandage. 

Fibrous tumour occasionally forms in the labium, having usually a 
pyriform shape, and a firm, somewhat elastic consistence ; sometimes 
attaining to a considerable bulk, so as to hang between the thighs. 
But it is painless, and not prone to ulceration, although its increasing 
size demands surgical interference to remove a mechanical inconve- 
nience. The diagnosis m»st bo made betwixt this labial fibrous tumour 
and a similar growth, the peduncle of which proceeds deeply from 
within the pelvis, but the tumour appears in the labium. Then, 
having defined its base, the tumour may be easily and safely excised; 
with little loss of blood, as the fibrous textrfre is only slightly vascular. 
When the growth is sessile, and embedded in the labium, enucleation 
can sometimes be performed ; an incision being made, the tumour is 
readily shelled out. Fattg tumour of the labium is far more rare, and 
may be distinguished by its soft, inelastic consistence, and smaller size. 
Bul^the treatment is similar, — ^removal by excision. 

Epithelial Cancer is not very uncommon in the labia and vagina. 
It presents the same chanictc^r.s as in otiicr parts. An irregular, under- 
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mined, indurated margin, an unhealthy grey surface, and a tendency to 
the production of warty granulations, and liability to bleed, are its 
most distinctive appearances. It may commence in, or extei^i into and 
up, the vagina; converting this passage into a hard, solid, open tube, 
having a tuberculatod surface, of an ash-grey colour. This state of the 
vagina was well marked in a patient under my care at the Hospital. 
The inguinal glands speedily become infected. This affection occurs 
most frequently after middle age. 

Treatment. — The disease may be removed by excision or by caustic; 
and any affected glands must also be extirpated. In the case just 
rtiferrod t(^, 1 freely cauterized the interior of the vagina with strong 
nitric acid, but only with temporary benefit. A speedy return of the 
disease, is the, perhaps, invariable result of any interference. 

Rodent ulcer is very rarely met with . on the female genitals. It 
may be distinguished from epithelial cancer, by the absence of warty 
growth, by its slow progress, and by the freedom of the glands from 
infection. 

This disease is amenable to excision. 

Vascular or Erectile Tumours not uncommonly grow n^ar, or 
just within, the meatus urinarius. Such tumours are broad-based or 
pedunculated, of small size, red and disposed to bleed, sensitive or 
painful. Pain in micturition, and in sexual intercourse, with occa- 
sional bleeding, lead to an examination, and then the source of irrita- 
tion is discovcirod. 

Treatment. — Complete removal of the growth is the only cure, and 
this may bo effected by excision with curved scissors, ligature, or 
cautery. The submucous base must be removed with the growth ; it 
will therefore bo necessary to thoroughly expose the part for operation, 
and it may bo desirable to place the patient under the influence of 
chloroform. 

UCdona of the vulva is not very uncommon, the lalna becoming 
swollen ^nd tensii, very painful, or affected with an intolerable 
itching, and sometimes cracked or ulcerated. This condition more 
often depends on obstruction to the circulation in an advanced stage 
of pregnancy, or in connection with ascites or general anasarca ; but it 
may al^o be symptomatic of an enfeebled constitution, — resembling a 
similar oodoma or anasarca of the scrotum in the male. Treatment 
will have perhaps little effect, when the cause cannot be removed; but, 
as a topical application, an astringent ointment — acetate of lead oint- 
ment, with the extract of opium, 51. — may, according to my expe- 
rience, prove most bcneticial. Indeed, I have known the swelling thus 
subdued, and relief afforded, when otherw^'o life was unendurable. 
This should be combined with quinine and iron, as a tonic, with a 
nourishing diet, in a broken state of the constitution. 

A varicose condition of the veins of the labia, or involving the whole 
vulva, is sometimes consevpieut on pregnancy or a uterine tumour, 
luttammation or hternorrhage from rupture of the veins is apt to 
occur ; the latter evspecially during child-birth. The usual treatment 
must be adopted : the recumbent position, and cold lotions ; or, in 
the event of hiemorrhage, compression or Jigature of tl^e bleeding 
vessel. 

Rruritus of the labia, or of the entire vulva, is another complaint ; 
and of which I have seen several instances. The labia — jffot swollen 
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at first — become thickened and hardened, sometimes cracked, and 
exude a serous fluid, which drying on the parts, stiffens them the 
more; bu^this state is produced by the incessant scratching in vain to 
relieve the unbearable itching. This labial pruritus is mostly met with 
in married women, during the turn of life ; and it seems to proceed 
from •onie ovarian excitement, evinced by tenderness on pressure over 
one or other iliac region ; which is aggravated at the menstrual period, 
and accompanied with a rejuvenescence of morbid sexual desire, and 
perhaps leucorrhoea. Any local treatment to the part affected will 
rarely succeed ; but blistering over the apparenj source of irritation 
has, I have found, dispelled the torment from which the patient 
suffered. It is important to cure any enniplicating uterine disordei\ 

Closure of the Laiua, ok of the Vagixa. — As the result of^slight 
malformation, it often happens that tlie fjtrhia are adherent, leaving 
perhaps a pin-hole opening for the trkikling escape of urine. This 
defeq^ is usually discovered in infancy; the adhesion can be easily 

separated. 

Treatmf'ut consists in simply running a probe between the labia, and 
then iilfeerting a strip of oiled lint to prevent reunion. The euro is 
generally permanent. 

Atnzsia or (iven oh^nre of fho Vorjina is occasionally met with. This 
condition is sometimes associated with absence oi* imperfect develop- 
ment of the uterus. In exploring to determine the exact condition of 
things, when tliere is appan*nt absence of the vagina, a sound should 
Be passed into tlie bladdc'r, and a tingof’ inio the rectum. The nature 
and amount of tissue between the bladder and tlu^ rc^etum can thus bo 
determined, and by carrying the finger high u[) into the rectum, tho 
uterus and ovaries, if present, can be felt. A. vagina can be con- 
structed by a careful combination of incisions and stretchings, avoiding 
the urethra an the one hand, and the rectum on tlic otlier. This pro- 
ceeding is commonly best carried on at B<weral sittings. Dr. llarnes 
relates a case where impregnation took place after such restoration, 
and others in which the subjects married and did well. After the 
operation there is a great tendency to coiitra(;tion, I^his is counter- 
acted by wearing a Hodge pessary or a vaginal dilator for some 
time. 

Closure of the Var/rna^ as the result of malformation or sometimes 
of adhesive inflammation in early life, is a defe(;t less apt to attract 
attention, and seldom disjeovered until the period of menstruation. 
Amenorrhoea, or more correctly speaking, “occult menstruation,*' 
then arises from accumulated retention of the menstrual secretion. 
This is attended with a sftise of bearing-down weight in the perineum, 
which suggest the necessity for an examination. Closure of tho vagina 
may also result from cicatrices following on sloughing from injury 
during labour. ^ 

Treatment^ here also, consists in opening the vagina, and tearing 
asunder the adherent walls with the finger or the handle of a scalpel ; 
and then introducing a pledget of oiled lint, until the surfaces have 
healed separately. 

Imperforate Hymen is another occasion of occluded vagina. This 
defeht also will probably remain undiscovered until puberty. The 
accumulatgd retention of menstrual fluid at length causes distension 
and protrusion of the imperforate and thickened hymen beyond the 
VOL. II. 3 I 
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vulva, with a bearing-down weight ; while an elastic, fluctuating 
tumour can sometimes be filt above the pubes or in the iliac fossa. 

Treatment . — An aperture must be made in the hymen^?; and this 
may be done by puncture with a trocar, and then enlax‘giiig the open- 
ing with a probe-pointed bistoury, or by making a free crucial incision. 
Complete rcunoval of tlie liymen, by dissection, has been recommended 
by Mr, Baker Brown ; but this extreme procedure seems unnecessary 
for the functional freedom of the vagina, and indeed might bo followed 
by cicatricial stricture. In either mode of freeing the passage, the 
urethra must be carefully avoided ; a precaution less easily observed 
when “ the hymen is removed entire by a circular incision.’’ An open- 
ing having been made, the retained menstrual fluid is discharged, often 
in a very largo quantity, of syrupy consistence, and sometimes of offen- 
sive odour. The relief thus afforded is immediate. But the danger 
and faiality of this simple operative procedure is considerable. Perito- 
nitis often ensues; not of a puerperal or contagious character, was 
formerly suggested by Dr. Blundell and others, but apparent^ in 
('.onsequence of some of the menstrual fluid finding its way upwards 
through the free extremity of the Fallopian tube into the cavity of the 
peritoneum, or by rupture of the tube, which, with the uterus, had 
previously undergone dilatation from backward distension with the 
accumulated fluid. That either of these two events should happen 
after the relief of tension by operation is remarkable ; yet they seem 
to be established by the observations of Bernutz, Goupil, and Jonathan 
Huichinson. 

Parfidl imperforate hymen is occasionally met with. This con- 
dition, however, is no barrier to marriage, or to impregnation ; or 
even to parturition, the hymen rupturing, usually, under pressure of 
the foetal head. 

Incision will he desirable to free the patient from ^ny unhappy 
matrimonial restraii\t, 

Strichire oj the having a fibrous or carcinomatous character, 

may occur, as in the rectum or other canals. Fibrous stricture is the 
result of inflammatory deposit, in the submucous cellular tissue ; or it 
may appear in the forin of cicatrix, consequent on ulceration. Either 
such dAiidition would interlere with sexual intercourse and parturi- 
tion ; or prevent the free discharge of mucous and menstrual fluid. 
Examination with the finger will readily detect the cause of obstruc- 
tion, and which may be brought into view by using a speculum. The 
stricture will genemlly yield to gradual dilatation, by means of bougies 
or tents of compressed sponge ; but it may be necessary or advisable 
to cautiously incise the mucous membrane afid submucous tissue with 
a probt‘-pointed bistoury, on either side of the vagina, — thus avoidino- 
the bladder above and the rectum below ; afterwards maintaining the 
passage by the occasional^ introduction of a bougie or pessary. Od'n- 
cerouH stricture requires no special notice ; its pathology and treatment 
having reference to the disease which produces this condition of 
stricture. Dilatation will have no good effect, curative or even 
temporary. 

Spasmodic Contraction of tJie Sphincter Vaginae— Vaginismus.— T\i\s 
affection is usually characterized by extreme dread of sexual apprbach 
or even of examination by tou^h. The spasmodic contractiqp is partly 
reflex, the result of pain on touch, partly — perhaps mainly— hysterical. 
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The nervous system, indeed, is not seldom deeply impaired by the con- 
tinuance of the local distress, and the attendaSt marital disappointiuont. 
Examinatiofi should be coinliicted under anaesthesia, and this must bo 
to the surgical degree, in order to subdue the reflex irritability. Theii, 
sometimes, no local condition is found, beyond smallness of the vulva. 
Often 1^0 hymen, oven after months of married life, is unbroken. At 
other times remains of the hymen are seen, as caruncles or an imper- 
fect ring, red, inflamed, irritable. Gtmorally distension is not difficult 
during anaesthesia; but sometimes the vulvar ring is rigid. There are 
three principal methods of treatment. The first ih^forciblo stretching, 
either by Barnes’ speculum, or hy the thumbs or fingers back to baede, 
The second is to nick the perineum at tlio foin’chotte or the vulva 
with a knife, or to divide the sphincter vagiiim by subcutaneons 
incision. The third, frequently the most elTcctual, is to disseqjfc off in 
a ring the remains of the hymen. This removers tlie main source of 
peript^nil irritation. After any metliod,*it is useful to abstain for a 
while from sexual relations, and to wear for some hours daily a vaginal 
dilator. This acts by wearing out the s])hin(‘<terie irritability, by 
accustoifling the parts to contact of a foreign Inidy, and l>y giving 
rest. Ill minor cases, tliis plan is often suftieient by itself. I'ho 
dysparcunia disappear^ and pregnancy has often resultcnl. (Constit u- 
tional treatment, calculated to improve the gonoial lujalih and f.o 
strengthen the jiervous system, should go on pan ]ias,su with the 
surgical treatment. 

" Rectal and Vaginal Ftstitlac. — Fistulous openings may exist in 
the Female Organs; between the rectum and vagina, — Jtrrfo^Vftginal 
Fistula; or between the bladder and vagina, — Vf^sica-Va<ji nal Fistula, 
These Fistuleo, and their modifications, hav(^ already been doscnubeil, as 
thus designated, in previous parts of this work. 

Prolapsus •Vagina:. — A falling down of the vagina is liable to 
occur; either in its anterior wall, with protrusion of the bladder, con- 
stituting Ci/stocele ; or in its posterior wall, forming llGrlnccfo. * These 
conditions present the characteristic appearance of the rugous walls of 
the vagina, and are thus distinguished fx'om prolapsus of the uterus, 
in which the os uteri descends, as the most prominent part of tlu^ 
protrusion. The sense of bearing down, and constant vagiiiaf dis- 
charge — with the vesical irritability in cystocele — usually compel tlio 
patient to seek relief. 

Treatment may be palliative or curative. The former consists in 
returning the protrusion, and supporting it by the introduction of a 
properly shaped pessary. Curative treatment consists in liaving re- 
course to a plastic operation ; by paring off a strip of mucous mem- 
brane from below the meatus on one side round to the same point on 
the other side, and uniting the raw surfaces by suture. The width and 
length of the strip should vary according to degree of prolapsus ; 
the object being to sufficiently narrow the canal for the permanent sup- 
port of the piptrusion. As after other plastic procedures relating to 
these parts, the bowels should be confined by opium, and scrupulous 
attention paid to cleanliness; a catheter communicating with an 
india-rubber tube is retained in the bladder to carry off the urine. 

Tumours. — The vagina may be the seat of tumours, springing from 
its walls. Mucous or fibrous polypi^ cystic tumours, and vascular 
growths are here found. Their relations must be carefully made out 
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before resorting to any operation. When the tumour grows from the 
posterior wall of the vagina, rectal examination will 
Fio. 966. determine this question. • 

Removal of these tumours can be effected by ex- 
cision or ligature. 

(2.) The Uter us is jul^ect t o various Dfaplaco - 
\ ments ; and to the foFmation of Tumours, benign and 

^ malignant. 

^ D'L^pUicements coi^rise : various alterations in the 

^ direction “axis “ of the uterus , — Ajtitever siojtL 

R<iiTpversign^_L right or left j correspond - 

ing forms of Flexion or hehffihg of the uterus upon 
^ itself; and 

i ^ tingiiished as llfuciclcntia. 

Th e^jiau^es o f these displacem en ts are often con - 
genital, buF^sIiIT more frequently accidejatah f.Th.py 

commonly date from labour, and are attended by 

4 : imperfect involution of the organ. Exertion sudden 

and forcible, or long , continued, causing pressure 
upon the softened uterus, turns the fundus back- 
wards or forwards, depressing Jt. Engorgement and 
* hyperplasia ensuing, the bulk of the organ is increased, 
and this increased leverage acting upon the fundus, 
increases and maintains the displacement. In many 
0 cases of retroflexion the enlarged body of the uterus 
is locked in the hollow of the sacrum, underneath the 
projecting promontory. 

Treatoient must be directed to the complicating 
7 conditions, as well as to mechanical rectification. As 
a rule, engorgement, inflammation, hyperplasia, en- 
largement, will not be effectually treated until the 
uterus is maintained in due position. This is the 
essential condition of successful treatment. The 
mere reposition by finger or sound (Fig. 966) is only 
^ useful for diagnosis. That it can be so effected 

i proves freedom from adhesions or other obstacle. 

But the displacement is almost certain to recur, unless 
the body of the uterus be supported in its proper 
position by a suitable pessary. For prolapsu gL-ajid 
retroversion, and^for retrQflffYio«> some.. modifi^tio n 
of Hodge’s leve r-pessa ry can general^ be relied-^upon. 
They are best nmde of flexible met^, which admits 
of accurate moulding to suit the particular case. 
Vulcanite rings, soft or hard rubber pessaries, are 
open tob serious objections : they cannot be so nicely 
fitted, and they become foul and irritating. 

Operative procedures have been deused for con- 
stricting the upper part of the vagin^ passage, and 
thus supporting the prolapsed uterus. Dr. Marion 
Sim’s operation consists in removing strips of mucous membrane, 
in the form of a horseshoe, from the roof of the vagina, nndfer the 
bladder. Each curved strip should extend from just abqye the neck 

* Uterine sound. 
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of the bladder nearly np to the uterus, and be about half an inch 
in width. ^The mucous membrane being seized with a vulsellum, 
excision is best accomplished by means of a curved, blunt-pointed 
pair of scissors. The opposed denuded surfaces are then brought 
together by a series of wire sutures ; observing that any bleeding 
has cdhsod before making the coaptation. The patient should bo 
kept on her back, in bed, two or three weeks ; during which period 
the bowels should be confined for the first week, and the bladder 
emptied by using a catheter. In removing the s-utures, the lower 
ones may be withdrawn after a week or ten d£^s ; the upper ones, 
where the tension is gi'eater, not until a few days later, — say a fort- 
night. By this operation, a small pouch is left between the horns of 
the horseshoe above, through which mucus can escape, or the •men- 
strual fluid be discharged from the uterus, but into which pn^apsus is 
apt to recur if the interval be too lai’ge. / Dr. Graily Hewitt’s method 
proceeds upon the principle of constructing tXxajloor of the vagina. 

T\jyL0Vus,—Fibic(}us tujgQOUJ?-*^ It inay occupy anj 

portion of the utei'usT miibodded in the uteriiijEj^jg;^!], — iriTrajpgiixiy^ ; 
pr^Sctmg^to ^ cavity*— sub-peritoneal ; or pedunculated 

ill the cavity of the uterus, — subjpjjtMJOus ; or even protrudiifg into the 
vagina, as a “fibrous {*)Tyjhis. The tumour is slow-growing, but may 
attain to a large size, weighing several pounds. 

The first or^ntra-mural kind are often attended by pain, owing to 
the irritation of the uterine muscle, which contracting, tends to extrude 
the tumour. Thus, an intra-mural tumour may Ixjcorne sub-peritoneal. 
This form is the most innocuous, becoming greatly isolated from the 
uterus. It rarely causes hajmorrliage. It can commonly be felt and 
grasped by the hand through the abdominal wall. Tlie process of 
extrusion may even go so far as to detach the tumour altogether. It 
then falls intd the lowest part of the abdominal or pelvic cavity. The 
third kind, or submucous fibroid, is also the result of the process of 
extrusion. Projecting into the uterine cavity, it retains intira'kto rela- 
tions with the uterine wall and the vascular system ; and is especially 
apt to cause expulsive spasmodic pains and haemorrhage. The fibroid 
polypus is a'further step of the submucous tumour. Extrusion is so 
advanced that the connection with the uterus is only by a pecJiclf ; and 
cases are not uncommon where the extrusion is complete, the pedicle is 
atrophied, and the polypus is cast out altogether. 

The mtra-mural and submucous forms are tlie jimfit-aciious. They 
may endanger life— by repeated haemorrhages ; (2) by pressure 
upon s urrounding org ans. ^ “ 

The age of production, or at least of discovery of uterine fibrous 
tumour, is usually between thirty and forty. 

Treatment. — Removal^ofjfchi^tumoTn; cannot be effected by absorp- 
tion and any medicinal treatment for this*purpbse7Vfi^5fh^ the 
administmtion of iodine or mercury internally, or by the introduction 
of these agenis into the vagina, will be of little or no avail. 

On the other hand, the 'pvoi;yr\Siiiy_olj^erq^^^ interference must be 
well cenBidered. ” 7““ 

TJbe slight connection, vascular or fibrqusj, b etween_ an e mbedd ed 
fibroiw^-tjlgiouf^ and tH^ utenne mbstiS^^ is a struct u raT^conditi on 
favottjsd^lejEe^^ by Enuclgaiian /’ When also 

the t ugiour is _ pej hn^ and presents into the uterine or vaginal 
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cavity, its removal can be accomplished by the wire ecrasenr. But the 
difficulty and danger of the former operation are serious oonsidera« 
tions. The necessity for that procedure should, therefore, always be 
dcitermined by the presence and urgency of symptoms. And the 
necessity thence arising will be absent, in proportion as the tumour is 
embedded, or projects into the abdomen. • 

Emtcl tuition may have one of two objects in view : direct removal 
of the tumour at the time , — primary enucleation ; or, the disturbance 
^)nly of the reLations of the tumour, so as to induce gangrene , — secondary 
cuucleatif)n. , 

Barnes (‘‘Medical and Surgical Diseases of Women,” 2nd ed., 
1H7H) embodies the conclusions which his own experience and that of 
all recent operators indicate. “The ju^ilication for at^mpting enu- 
clcuidcmr-avul^n^ or. ..otlicr mode of remoVmg^Krge^ ffi&roids .. wiU ^sli 
npoii — (1) uncxiutrollable haihiorjrhages endaiigering lif^ ; (2) si gns of 
sloughing or decomposition of the tumouiv \vith present or threatening 
])oritoiiitia or pya?»nia ; (3) dangerous pressure upon the Wadderxu:. 
rciitum ; (4) such grgat size as to cause dangerous pressure upon tho 
ai)dorainal and tlioracic viscera, lii short, life muiit-Jje-uiiniiSta^ 
thixigt^cd. The same conditions threatening life, and removal by the 
vagmaTTjeing precluded, may justify the last rea^urce — ablation of tho 
tumour and uterus en masse by abdominal section.” 

Means for controlling htnmorrhage or other urgent, dangers failing, 
wo have to consider the best mode of getting rid of the tumour alto- 
g(‘ihor. This embraces the discussion of the various proceedings for pro- 
moting expulsion ; for causing destruction and elimination by setting 
up inflammation or necrosis in the tumour ; for ablation by enucleation, 
avulsion, ligature, knife, scissors, ecraseur, cautery ; and for removing 
the uterus itself, along with the tumours, by laparatomy. 

'IMio idea of enucleation seems to have been tirst deafly enunciated 
by Vt'lncniu. It was practised by Amussat, and had some vogue 
afterwards. L. Iloycr, A. Bcrard, Maisonneuve, and Lisfranc practised 
it ; but many disastrous issues brought it into discredit. It was re- 
vived by Simpson, but a full report of his experience has not been 
made known. Lately tho operation lias been rather freely repeated. 
.It mi^hb bo said that tlio success is in relation to the choice of tho 
case and the skill of the operator, leaving a considerable margin for 
accidental circumstances. 

Atlee expresses the latest views (I87(i). If tho tumour project 
into the uterine cavity, it may be favourable for enucleation. The first 
stip is to obtain free opening of the cervix uteri. This is effected 
by incisions made by Simpson’s hystcrotome. These should radiate, 
so as to avoid extreme length of any one cut. It was established 
by Baker Brown, Nelaton, and McClintock, that the cervical in- 
<*ision alone would frequently subdue the hicmorrhago ; it often also 
li‘sscns pain. This point gained, we may often wait for the progressive 
advance of the tumour towards detachment from the uterine wall Bjnd 
conversion into the polypoid form. At the proper moment for action, 
full dilatation of the cervdx being attained, the tumour may bo at- 
tacked in various ways: — (1.) If there is any approach to peduucnla- 
tioii, a wire-loop ecraseur may be passed over the tumour, so as to got 
Inyond the equator or greatest diameter. The loop, undcur the action 
of the screw, will adjust itself to the uaiTowest part, and shave it off 
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from the uterus. (2.) If the tumour is sessile by a broad base, an 
incision may be made by knife through the capsule, and fairly into tlio 
substanccf of the tumour ; and then enucleation may be completed by 
the fingers, and by traction with a strong vulselium. (3.) Sessile 
tumours, serai-polypiform, if too large for an ecrascur, may bo drawn 
dow» by a vulselium ; and by a series of oblique incisions the tumour 
undergoes elongation, and thus may be brought through. This, tho 
spiral elongation, as it is called, is often useful. (4.) Tho tumour 
may be attacked in its vitality first, and then removed by secondary 
enucleation. Pieces may be cut out of it, caustics inserted into it, or tho 
actual cautery applied to it. Under one of these means, necrosis of 
the tumour is set up, which, extending throughout its substance, 
softens it, and weakens its attachments to the uterine bed. • Then 
avulsion by the fingers and vulselium may remove it altogether. Mjuiy 
cases thus healed have ended happily ; and could we with certainty limit 
the^ecrotic process to the tumour, dihis method would have more 
extended application. The danger, however, of metritis and septicaemia 
is seriops, and cannot always be Jivertod. Whenever this method is 
pursued, quinine and ergot should bo given to promote uterine con- 
traction. This may help in expelling the tumour, and in guarding 
against septicaemia. ^ 

Normal Ovariotomy — “ Battye^s Oyeratuni ^ — Seeing that tho growth 
of fibroid tumours is infl^uenced by tho ovarian stimulus, liattye and 
other American physicians have excised the healthy ovaries, so as to 
remove the stimulus. Tho proceeding is not altogether without 
clinical recommendation. It is still suh jadico. 

Uterine Polypi. — Various kinds and shapes of polypoid growths aro 
liable to spring from the walls of tho uterine cavity, (r/.) A sessile soft 
growth pf «mallsize, containing one or more mucous cysts, x^TiTcTi con- 
sist of enlairged uterine follicles and hypertrophied cellular texture. 
Occasionally, pedunculated cysts attached to the cervix uteri: (/>) a 
pedun milated^ Towth of smaU size, — from that of a bean to » nut, soft, 
vascular, and oTtPli'lffupip consisting of pendulous mucous mem- 
brane, and analogous to nasal mucous polypus ; (r) a gr(iwth of Huer 
textuj^g ^and large r size^ — a nut to an egg, more or less pecTiinculated, 
and consislmg of mucous membrane, with a large excess ^f^ellular 
tissue; (d) a much firm er growth than any of the preceding, and 
usually of much larger sTz^ p^drinculaJecT^ sossiie, its attachment 
usually uterine, — the cojumon fibrous polypus ; (e) recurring fibroid 

^gns. — Hfnm or^age the vagina is the common 

symptom; sometTmescopiously, and continuing 

for a long period, unrestrained by any ordinary treatment. Tho 
amount and frequency of the haomorrhage often diminishes wlien tho 
polypus escapes from tho grasp of the cervix; and usually it lessens 
in proportion as the peduncle becomes Tonger and thinner. Oori- 
tinnons leiicorrh ne^iTi the interyaJa cf Jiamiorrbagc, if attended wltli 
expulsTve j)ain, is presumptive evidence of polypus. TSIrJ^TlKUtflly 
remi ts wEe£ .IIEeIpQlypu8 is extruded from the uterine cayitj^mto tho 
vagina. 

^Diagnosis , — Severity of pain is tolerably characteristic of malignant 
polypoid ^growth, and htemorrhage is^ usually more abundant. Tho 
period of life most liable to the benign forms of l>olypi is that of men- 
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Btrual activity, ratlier than of very early or later life ; but no age is 
exempt. Vaginal examination by the finger is usually conclusive. 
The small mucous polypi growing from the os uteri are felt elk pea-like 
bodies rolling under the touch. The larger fibroid polypi are made out 
as firm rounded masses, more or less constricted by the ring of the 
cervix mteri ; tlio sound or finger may penetrate beyond the mass and 
constriction, thus making out a uterine cavity. The case is thus distin- 
guished from inversion of the uterus, which commonly presents a firm 
rounded mass projecting into the vagina like a polypus, but in which 
the finger or sound are arrested at the root of the tumour, that is, at the 
groove of reflection oV the uterus and vagina. Inversion is further 
determined by passing a finger into the rectum and a sound into the 
bladder, and then, turning the point of the sound backwards, it is felt 
by the finger in the rectum above the tumour, where the uterus, if in 
normal position, would be. To obviate the risk of amputating an 
inverted uterus by mistake f6r a polypus, Dr. Barnes urges /<hat 
anjesthosia should never bo employed. The polypus is insensitive. 
Acute pain arising during the grip of the wire, gives presumptive 
evidence of inversion. Ho relates eases in point. ^ 

Treatment . — Benign |K>Iy pi a<lniit of removal, by scissors, torsion, 
ligature, or ecrascur. The risk of haunorrhage s^otxld mainly decide 
the selection of eitluT method of operation. But when the peduncle is 
long and thin, tlie best plan is to snip it through with scissors, or twist 
it with forceps until it gives way. Ligature by whipcord passed 
through Gooch’s double cannula was a method formerly in vogue. The' 
peduncle, gradually strangled, sloughed through, and the polypus fell 
off. Foul discharges, metritis, and septicannia occasionally followed. 
Barnes cites fatal examples. The method is now abandoned for the 
immediate? re?moval by ccrasenr. The wii’e is the best. The ecraseur 
should be slightly curved at the end whore the loop comes through ; 
tliis grcatlj" facilitates the adjustment of the Ioo]> over the tumoui*. If 
the tumour is large, it is convenient to si'ize it first by a vulsellum, and 
draw it down before adjusting the wire loop. The vulsellum, keeping 
its hold, is then useful in extracting the tumour Trom the vagina. Little 
bleeding usually follows the operation, and no dressing is required. It 
is, howet er, useful to wash out the vagina by syringing daily for a 
few days. It is one of ihe most satisfactory of surgical operations. 

Cancer of the Uterus. — All forms of cancer may affect the uterus; 
either primarily, as being the seaf"oT the disease ; or secondarily, by 
invasion from other organs. IMins, y^e^rgeognize scirrhous, encephaloid, 
and rarely colloid cancer of the uterus ; also epithelial cancer and the 
so-called cau 1 iflo wer excrcscen ca-ujid. sarcoma.^ vvhi c h especially affects 
the body of the uierus. But ii only when seated in the os uteri, and 
at an early period of the disease, that uferino-^oajicer k amenable to 
surgical treatment. 

Signs, — Pain„.aiidUhff?moiTha^e are accepted as characteristic. But 
the thing that. comffumJy att^ is heBmorrhage, often 

to the extent of flooding, cither in the form of menorrhagia, or 
occurring after the climacteric. When the stage of ulceration is 
reachedy. discharges are continuous^; blood, mucus^ yyate^j^stained witTi^ 
ofi©nsive.„Q3S^^ Pain is not comnpi^on-~uptil the 

dise a se^ has made great progrei^s,~^Thvading the neighbouring organs. 
Then ^gSs 61 constitutional infection are developed. ' 
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Diagnosis , — Tb^^ejpithelial f orm— — whict- begins 
in ;^hejcerv'ix Rteri, i’a£i31j catcKeJ neighbouring tissue^ aoii^ all 

togeJE^er^TSk the u ter ui J and Ering?? It nearer the vulva. The fixjger 
thus, readi ly str ikes^upon the irregular knobby jua rgTn" of the oa, an d 
feels theTSrarvray con t i iiuiiy wiHTTlio inBate^^ surrounding structures. 
It is j^slrng inshed from^pciyic cellu^ >yJy.ph also fix es Tihieriit lSfu s. by 

disea^O^m' cancer involving the cervix principal ly^, jLjTp Hvi c 

celli^it^ the ^Mse is external 16 the cervix. In cancer also, slight 
touch by ‘Xhe Unger commonly provokes bleeding, ,4 fortiori^ the 
speculum will do so. The tissues are so brittle and vascular that they 
bear no pressure or stretching. The speculum, therefore, is mischievous, 
and it gives no help to compensate. 

Excision of cancerous ulcer of^thc os uteri was priginajdy-f>ei^^ 
by Osiander ofTxottirigen, and subsequently by Lislranc of Paris. No 
particular directions are necessary for its performance; the operation 
con^sting in dilating the vagina with the duck-billed specials 
seizing anff dragging down the os with forceps, and then excising.i.h 0 
affecJtcd Hinmorrhage must bo restrained by 

caut^ y, or l)y pcrchlorido of li^r desirable to 

retain hold of tlic stump by tmnsfixing it witli a wire, so that in the 
event of secondary^ luemorrhage, the requisite apjdications can bo 
made. The ecrasiair may bo used instead of the knife, when the 
whole neck of the uterus is to be removed. * 

Tlie^x^SX^i^qfJbWs operation arc Tiiicertain^ both as to its immediate 
'risks, and the avcragelEIui^fon of in successful cases. It would 
appear to be generally a safe operation ; only two deaths having 
occurred in ninety-seven cases by Lisfrauc, and one only in Dr. Sim’s 
fifty cases — say, two per cent. But, in the Imnds of others, death has 
not unfrequently happened from haemorrhage, or from a peculiar col- 
lapse, — thcb “ abdominal collapse ” of Dr. Barnes. When not imme- 
diately fatal, the oyicration is productive of only temporary benefit, — 
the disease returning. It is now, liowever, agreed that the majority 
of Lisfranc’s cases were not cancerous. Sim’s cases also wore mostly 
hypertrophy. 

C aider izati on will be preferable, when the disease extends too 
deeply for excision. Per this purpose, the dried sulphate of «Binc may 
be used, as recommended by Professor Simpson; and in 1/he form of 
a powder introduced through a speculum, or as a pessary of ointment. 
Some carbonate of so^a, in the form of a pessary, should also be 
applied, to neutralize the zinc, which is apt to run. The chloride of 
zinc, and potassa-fusa, are less convenient kinds of escharotics. 
Bromine has been enthtsiastically extolled as a caustic for these cases. 
But some, at least, of the presumed cures arc explained by error of 
diagnosis. The actual cautery, applied by red-hot iron, by galvanic 
action, or by Paquelin’s apparatus, is the best of all local agents. 

Cure, or at least a temporary alleeiStion of the symptoms, has 
sometimes been effected. 

Excision of the entire uterus may be resorted to for .the removal of 
tumours involving the whole organ. Extirpation has been performed 
per vaginam in a few cases. Thus, Dr. Blundell removed the uterus 
lot cancer, and the woman, who w^as fifty years of age, recovered. But 
this opeijfction is of too dangerous a cljaracter to be lightly entertained. 
Removal by the abdominal section^ as in ovariotomy, seems to have been 
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more successful. In twenty-four cases collected by Dr. Storer, of 
Boston, — tbe uterus having been extirpated for tumours, malignant or 
benign, — eighteen were fatal, but six recovered, or one in fouA To Dr. 
Clay, of Manchester, the credit is due of having first performed this 
method of hysterotomy, in 1843 ; but, ten years later, Dr. Burnham, 
of Lowell, gained the first successful result. c 

Palliative treatment is alone available in cases unfitted for opera- 
tion, owing to a more advanced extent of disease. Pain may b© miti- 
gated by opiates, hsomorrhage restrained by styptics, and foetid 
discharge corrected by detergent injections of chlorinated solutions, or 
Condy’s fluid. * 

Ausknce op the Uterus and Ovaries. — This congenital defect 
occasiqually coexists with imperforate vagina ; the external organs of 
generation, constituting the vulva, being present, and the breasts 
developed. 

The of this defective Condition are these : — The patient /nay 
have attained adult ago without ever having menstruated, and then 
an examination is instituted. Simultaneous exploration with the 
finger in the vagina and rectum, will ascertain whether the liter As can 
be felt ; and its absence is confirmed by introducing a catheter into 
the bladder, the finger still remaining in the rectujn, to feel that these 
two organs are in contact, without the uterus intervening as in tho 
natural arrangement of the parts. The point of the instrument can 
be felt tliinly covered through the gut. Sexual desire usually exists 
ill this abnormity. And it has happened that, by fruitless attempts 
at sexual intercourse, the urethral orifice has become dilated to such an 
extent as to admit the finger into the bladder. Coitus has even been 
effected into tho expanded urethra, as if into the vagina ; and thus the 
existence of the malformation has remained undiscovered. But it has 
been shown by Oldham and Routh that the dilatation of tho urethra 
is occasionally a part of the original fault of development. The opera- 
tion for making a vagina has been described under Atresia of Vagina. 

(3.) The Ovaries. — Tumours, and Ovarian Dropsy. — Ovarian 
Tu mimra. i\ro of two kinds*. ^ ' 

- ’ Uimonr^ either Fihwm ov Cancer oaii ; thp 

latti^u* is i^ipst f requem^Iy colloid, and of a cystic rather than of a solid 
character, r?;re?ly eiicepfkjiloid. 

Cystic ovarian tumour^ comprise : simp le cyBtSf with fluid contents, 
and sinj^ or multi colloid contents, or 
solid growths. These varietiosV of cysts arc less often met with inde- 
pendently, but as associated in the same tumour ; which thus presents 
the characters of a compound tumour. Thcf* activity of proliferous 
tendency is an indication of the affinity of the tumour to cancer 
growth. 

Dermoi d Cysts are not included in the above forms of ovarian dis- 
ease. These peciiliar cysts * contain all the appendajres of- the_ skin : 
hair*, tooth, etc., andTatly secrctii^^^ Both ovaries are equally liable 
to cystic disease- Of se'vehfcy-ff ve cases collected by Dr. West — nineteen 
of his own cases, fifteen of Dr. R. Lee’s, and forty-one of Sc^nzoni’s — 
in about one- third both organs were affected. It is usually believed 
that tho right ovary is more comnonly affected than the left. Simple 
cysts not seldom form in the Inroad ligaments, quite apart from the 
ovaries. 
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Viagnosis. — Ovarian tumours must bo distinguished from other ab- 
dominal tumours : — from the gravid uterus in p regnanov. tnn\ours of 
the utefus, omen tal tumoujr s; asnii<e£!1Sy ^tidsr dra psv"^^^ 
tu bes; enlarg ements of the liver, kijii^ejTspTeen, an d stoma cji ; hyst(‘- 
rica l tympaniiK s. fecal acciimtiTations. anJT dialeuiijba^. ; 

abdo giinal andj^vic abscesses, and as proceeding from spinaT'ciirva- 
ture.^rKe must be taken in the diagnosis, 

before laying open the abdominal cavity for the removal of a supposed 
ovarian tumour, and tlien only discovering its real nature. 

Cannes, — No period of life is free from the liability to ovarian dis- 
ease. During, the yyhnln pnriod nf s^ynnl atftivi ty^ it is,of tolerably 
freqijerd ^ccjuri'ence ; but jn..Jbhp latter ^hiHy to foriv- 

fivo, it is_mofl,t„rr^q]aent. It is very rtire in ^iildhoo3 ; and decidedly 
uncommon after the complete cessation of menstruation. It is rela- 
tively mo re common in ^ iiigle th an Jii married women ; and of the 
latter, a largo portion have been sf/rife^ or not readily impregnated. 
Age and social condition afford little or no aid in tlio diagnosis 
of an abdominal tumour, as to its being ovarian. Sterility or feeble 
fecifndity is an association of somewhat more significance, but iho 
sexual functions may be quite healthy. 

Itaie of Crawl — (Jcnerally, in from tioo to three yeara froia^ho 
commei iceme iit» .or first discovery, of the tinriridur, it >^dlThave attJiiiied 
to such size as to occupy the abdomen, and produce yariqi)^ im!()n- 
veniencies as tlie result of pressure on the Viscera. Rometimos the 
growth is much more rapid, siiid occasionally, especially in the figed,*it 
may be much slower. 

The nainral course oi ovarian tumoiirs subsequently is less certainly 
known, treatment usually having been resorted to when it has become 
a source of serious inconvenience. But in patients under forty years, 
ovarian di’opsy, not interfered wdth, gradually undermines the gene?‘al 
health; partly ])y functional derangements in consctjuence of unrelieved 
pressure, and partly by the demands of the tumour as a^lrain on the 
patient’s strength. Thus, by pressure, the process of assimilation is 
interrupted ; the circulation obstructed so that the legs become (ede- 
matous ; the respiration embarrassed by upward displacement of the 
diaphragm and ribs. The patient can no longer rest in thc^eeum})eut 
posture, and, worn out by sleepless nights and protracfled suffering, 
death ensues at the end of one or two years from the date of abdo- 
minal inconvenience. , Sometimes, intercurrent attacks of pt^ritonitis, 
or of one of the cysts in the tumour, carry off the sufferer before the 
period of what may bo called her natural release. 

Spoutafieous cure Whs b(3en knc^wn to occur ; eitlier by cessation of 
secretion and then progressive absorption ; or by rupture of a single 
cyst into the peritoneal cavity, the intestine, or the vagina, and thence 
the subsidence of the tumour. But the former mode of cure is a very 
ire event ; the latter has happened T)ccasionally, yet always in a 
iianner prt^t^arious or perilous. Barnes relates cases of spontaneous 
cure by perforation and discharge into the intestine. 

Treatment. — No medicinal mcjasures, internal or topical, have any 
influence in curing ovarian tumours. Surgical treat ment f^qi^p rises-^ 
(1) the P alliative opera tion of l*xiraGentesjiijQ^ Capping, repea tedly per- 
Forme^as occasion may require ; (2^ Tapping ^l^th 
For inducing Obliteratiuu of the cyst; us by injection of ti ncture of 
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iodine, or by mechanical comprossion, or by the attempt to establish 
fistuies'for -lirawiiig away the resecreted fluid ; (3) Extir^^atwrij^ or 
Ovariotomy, ♦ 

(1.) Tappuicf is available only in Cystic tumour ; where the cyst is 
single, or in mnltilocular tumours where one -cyst greatly predominates 
in size. It affords temporary relief, but resocretion of the fluid 
rapidly takes place; andtliis entails a drain upon the patient’s strength 
greater than would have occurred from continued secretion in a full 
cyst ; it necessitates also a second tapping, and even many subsequent 
operations, each at progressively shorter intervals. The duration of 
life, under repeated tapfjings, is probably shorter than when the tumour 
is left to itself ; death usually taking place in three or four years after 
the first , operation. The immediate risk from tapping is not incon- 
siderable; rapid exhaustion, or fatal peritonitis, sometimes follows, and 
acute inflammation of the cyst occasionally. Puncture of an adherent 
coil of intestine must not be oVerlooked as a possible contingency. 
The o])eration is performed as for ascites, the point selected for punc- 
ture being one of absolute dulncss ; and this is usually in the middle 
line, a little below the umbilicus. Some other part of the abdoufinal 
wall may be more eligible, as in the linea semilunaris. A mnltilocular 
tumour can perhaps be partly emptied by introdrveing the trocar at 
different points, into its most prominent loculi. 

(2.) Obliteration of the Cyst, — InjecMon of the tincture^ of iodine is 
an appropriate mode of effecting obliteration of an ovarian cystic 
tumour, when the cyst is single. But, in such case, the diagnosis from 
ascites must be very carefully ascertained ; as the danger consequent 
on injecting the peritoneal cavity — the production of peritonitis — would 
be much greater than if ovariotomy were attempted by an error of 
diagnosis. Acute cyst-inflammation is another source of danger. If 
the tumour be multilocular, inflammation is very apt to foltow in the 
nninjected cysts, in consequence of the adjoining source of irritation. 
Lastly, secondary cysts, which had been suppressed by the pressure 
and growth of a larger, predomiiiating cyst, may subsequently become 
developed ; thus converting an apparently unilocular cyst into a mul- 
tilocular tumour, and rendering the operation abortive as a radical 
cure. Tho operatio)i is performed by first tapping the tumour in the 
ordinary maimer, and introducing a flexible catheter through the 
cannula to draw off as much fluid as can be obtained ; then from four 
to six ounces of the tincture should be injected, and retained, or after 
about a quarter of an hour allowed to drain out. A diluted solution of 
the iodine might be preferred, as was recommended by Boinet, who 
originated this method of treatment; but there always be a certain 
quantity of fluid remaining in the cyst, sufficient to dilute the tincture. 
Inflammation of the cyst, with the effusion of plastic matter into the 
interior, soon follows the injection ; and by this moderate degree of 
the process, a cure has been effected. But this plan is involved in so 
much uncertainty that it has been almost entirely abandoned. 

J/ier-treatment must be directed to regulate the inflammation; 
stimulants or opiates being given according to the symptoms. 

Sometimes the constitutional disturbance is considerable ; a severe 
febrile paroxysm supervening with intense iodism, and impregnation ot 
the urine and saliva with iodine, ^ r 

Compreusion^ by means of a starch bandage applied to the abdomen, 
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as a mode of inducing obliteration of the cyst after tapping, is a 
plan of treatment now generally acknowledged to be at least useless. 

FistMous channel^ have been formed artificially, communicating 
with the interior of the cyst, through the abdominal wall, or through 
the vagina or rectum, so as thus to drain away the fluid secreted; but 
thisbmodeof obliteration also has fallen into almost entire disuse, as 
being more hazardous than ovariotomy. It is, moreover, a long, pain- 
ful, and exhausting method ; and the permanency of cure is very- 
uncertain. This method would be applicable only where the tumour 
is unilocular. 

(3.) OvAuiOTOMY. — Extirpation of Ovarian tumours, cystic or solid, 
is an operation of comparatively recent date. Suggested by Dr. William 
Hunter, advocated by John Bell, and first practised by Dr, McDowell 
in 1809, the latter an American pupil of John Bell, Ovariotomy is 
therefore unquestionably an operation of British origin; and it is to 
th^ labours of British Surgeons that«*its subsequent progress is chiefly 
due. The woman first operated on recovered, and survived for many 
years. Mr. Lizars, of Edinburgh, attempted the first operation in 
Grout Britain, in 1823; but the abdominal enlargement was found to 
be due only to obesity and tympanitis. The patient recovered. In 
London, the first attempt to perform ovariotomy was made by Dr. 
Granville, in 182/ ; the o}>eration was abandoned on account of the 
extent of the adhesions. Tliis patient also recovered. Both these 
operations had been done by the long incision, extending from the 
sternum to the pubes. The short incision, originally suggested by 
William Hunter, was first practised by Mr. Jealfresou, of Framling- 
ham, in 1836; the patient recovering, and afterwards bearing children. 

The first completed operation in Londoih was performed by Mr. 
Benjamin Philips, at the Marylobone Infirmary, in 1840 ; but the result 
was unsiv^cessful. The first successful case in the metropolis fell to 
the lot of Mr. Walne in 1842, followed by two other successful cases in 
1843. At length, in 1846, Mr. Caosar Hawkins perforrnei^l the opera- 
tion successfully at St. George’s Hospital ; this being the first sucetjss- 
ful case by a Surgeon of any of our Metropolitan Hospitals. Ovario- 
tomy has been established as a recognized operation in Surgery, by the 
labours of Dr. Clay, of Manchester, who in 1842 commencf^^ his series 
of cases ; by Dr. Frederic Bird, who began in 1843 ; b^ Mr. Lane, in 
1844; by Mr. Baker Brown, in 1852; and by Mr. Hutchinson, in 
1858. Keith, Peaslee^ and Atlee especially have added largely to the 
experience and authentic records of the operation. Mr. Spencer Wells 
commenced his long series of operations in 1857, and has performed 
Ovariotomy in more than 700 or 800 cases. 

Con ditions favo urable and unfavou rable fo r Ovario tomy^ and t he 
Rpleetim/^ TliLe~"f5^ general conclusions are gathered 

from Mr Spencer’W ells’s report of his first and second hundred cases. 

(1.) The probable result of Ovarlotfimy can be estimated with far 
greater accuracy by a knowdedge of the general condition of the 
patient, than by the size and condition of the tumour. In other words, 
a large tumour, extensively adherent, in a patient whose heart and 
lungs and digestive and eliminative organs are healthy, and whose 
Inind is well regulated, may be removed with a far greater probability 
of snegess, than a small unattached ^cyst from a patient anaamic, whose 
heart is feeble, whose assimilation and elimination are imperfect, or 
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wliofw* minrl i« t^>r> n'adily acfod npon by either exciting nr depressing 
ratiseH. Hence, the t^xplftnntioii of a eoraraonly rec?eived erroneous 
Ix lief ; that the more ii<lvjuieeil the diseaM^ the gi^fater, and earlier 
tlio staj^e of tin* cliHcase tin* lesn, is the prolmhility of recovery, Keith 
jjrefers a patient who Jias hecoi o})vicMis!y worn ]»y the disease, 

(2,) Ajr/e. — Heluw th(‘ of twenty, jaud^ bet w ecu forty a nd fi fty, 

tlie mortality is less lIiaVi tli; if between forty, or abav^^fty. 

(d.) SorTaT eomlitifin.- In Hospital cases, the mortATity is about 
tU)-4 per cent. ; in 1 Vivate ease.s, nhoni G per cent. ; or nearly identical. 

(k) Ailliesions of the tumour. — Adln^sions U> the abduxniwarl^all, 
oTTKfiitiim, or ini(*stineH fippear to have little, if any, influence uj)pn the 
mortality ; so that the importance wliicdi has been attached to the 
diat^iKKsis. of ih(‘so arlhesions before operation has been very greatly and 
niinecjessiiril^^ exaggerated. Hut adhesions within the jbo_the 

hl.idder or rofdum, or around the brim of the'^elyls, are very signi- 
fi(‘juit ; as fliey may be inseparable without great and immediate 
danger to life, by injury to these organs, or t/O the iliac vessels of the 
ureters. Adhesioua .to the under surface of the liYin!-or4iploeia..are 
of grave import. The diagnosis of such adhesions is of the utix,ost 
iwportiinco. 

(f).) Size of the tumour has not, by itself, appeared to affect-the 
result; but sIzCs UlTd li.olidity togeilier in 80 far _^jiJiey 

affect the length of incision reej^uisito for removal of the tumour. In 
loo cases, it was necessary to carry the incision ahove thie ilmbilicus in 
20 ])aticnts. Of these, 9 died ; a mortality of 45 yjer cent. In 80 
cases, the iru'ision did not extend above the umbilicus. Of these, 25 
died ; a mortality of dl per cent,, or 14 per cent, in favour of the 
short incision. 

(r».) Influence of Tapping. — As affecting the operation of Ovario- 
tomy, the prior performaTH'c of Tapping has (*ertain relations which are 
indicato<l by Mr. S[iouc<*r Willis's seri<*sof 1<)0 cases: — That one or 
many ia))pingH do not considerably increase the mortality of ovario- 
tomy. 'rhat ta])ping niay often Ik* a useful prelude to the opersition ; 
either by giving time for the general health to improve, or by lessening 
the shock when the fluid is withdmwn a few days or hours beforo 
removing tbhe inon? solid part of an ovarian tumour. That when the 
siplion-trocarhs used in such a mariner as to jirovcnt the escape of 
ovarian fluid into the p(*ritoncaI cavity, and the entrance of air into the 
cyst, the danger of tapping is very small. 

Oin^ation , — The 7a^7r«y/7C7//..s• requisite for Ovariotomy are — sc alpe ls, 
director, iSrTlirge trocar and cannula, or two, and elastic tube, stroiig 
vnlscllum-forcttpa, cautery-irons and clamp, wliiptord ligaturesj strong 
na^vus*noedles for carrying ligatures, stout and long hare- li p pins, 
and silver-wire sutures ; Keith’s .drainage-tubes, stnpsm new flann^ 
and large fresh sponges, soaked in warm water.. The room should 
raised in temperature to 70‘'or75“F,; and the patient remainif ipnftgih lA 
in the room after operation. 

No special preparation of the patient is necessary ; excepting that 
the l)owels should have been opened by a gentle aperient of castor oil 
on the day previous to, and by an enema on the morning of, operation ; 
and the patient should be in her usual health. ' 

The application of Lister’s antiseptic method to ovariotomy is 
warmly advocated by Keith, Barnes, and others. They entertain no 
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doubt that it contributes to the succt^ft of the operation. It is not 
nncomnnui to find entire absence of suppuration in the wound or 
suture trwts, * ^ 

()vi 4fioto7 T;^Y goncmllj of the follow 111^3^ 

cedures iji suec<?^KsT<>iT‘T^^ or, alba 

v^of|ygf.j; f pfibe^T iiitroiliiction^^^^^ the lingera oxvimnd 

into tlie pciiAiUACMl oa\"it^’ to gently explore the sitiiatioji^ uatarc* and 
extent of . adhesio n in order to deterWUUP the pmcticability^^ 

pleting the operfttioTt ; tapping the tumour, if cystic ; cauti ous separ a- 
tio TL of any rece nt a dhesig us ; secuting^the pediulp ; separatioj).^ of the 
tun ^our fr i ^ it s pedicle, and removalof the tumour ; closure of the 


in carrying out these directions, certain partiadars must bo observed 
as essential to the probable success of the operation. 

The patient clad in blankets, and ether having been administered, 
the bladder is emptied by a catheter. / The Surgeon, standing on tho 
patiAit’s right side, makes an incision in the middle lino or linea alba, 
commencing about two inches below the umbilicus and carried down 
to about four inches in length. Th e abdominal wall being divided by 
a few horizontal touches of the knife, tho periton e al c ?ayity is laid 
o pei^ Care must be taken not to mistake 
the peritoneal meinlfrano for tho cyst-wall, 
and thus proceed to detach that membrane k 

from the fascia transversalis ; an error 

which has happened several times. The mU 

perit (jjipum h a vmg been o pened jjuiiioieniTy m'jil 

to iotroducQ^thp_finger, it should bo >il»ghfJy H;| 

raisf^l jfroTn Ihe cyst mako Certain of tins kI 

fact, and then laid open on the finger or on mllM 

a bK)ad:iiir^^r. ^ JKn 

A longer, or even a shorter, incision 
may bo requisite, according to the size of ^|||0] 'Sr 

the tumour, and the situation and extent of j« 

tho adhesions. It is rarely necessary to 18|yR 

have recourse to the loTig incision, extend- 
ing from the sternum to the pubes. Tho 

wound may be extended upward or down- • CS || 

ward, as found desirable. This is best done 
by a strong pair of scissors, bent at a slight 
angle on the edge. T he^pgers or the hand 

are now introduced into the peritoneal B ■ 

cavl^lind the existencepol adhesmn§ ascer- J|r M 

tained^ their situation, nature, and extent. M 

They may be such as to determine tbe pro- 

priety of not completing tbe operation ; the 

abdominal section would then have to b0 

closed. Wh en, as usual, the op ertt^tmTi^ia 

proc eeded wi^, fe tnmo ar. if cystic , shonifl. hft tappfitLiii. order, to 
more co nveniently e ffect its removal, and throngh an abdominal 

hollow trocar an d cannula is thrust into the most prominent paii of 
the K'mo^r. and l Ei^uid^drawiTbff lihmugbl^^ e^nn. iiln. (Mg. 9,67.) 

* Ovarian hollow trocarj with claws £6r fixing the tumour. (Spencer Wells.) 
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Especia l (^re mx xst be taken to prevent an;[ of . 

into ,the.J^dominal cayityj and a long vulcanized india-rubber tubo 
fitted to the cannula will be the best safeguard. A little aHeration of 
the patient’s position, on to her si^e, and some compression of the 
abdomen, may prove advantageous in emptying the cyst. 

If thnrn .be.ua adhQsiaua^JJia.lumauJ^^^i^ Sfih5.edjSKitkJLet3^ 
vulselliim and easily drawixjQpj^ M A bUig, throug h the abdominal aper- 
tuxe ; an assistant or two at the ^sarrie time following up an3 eloping 
the wound the podl^dCfSp as to j^^^ of. .the 

iutestines, by handling the wound with strips of flannel wrung. eulLof.. 
warm weier. If these bo any adhesions, or the tumour be the 

fingers or hand must be passed into the abdominal cavity ;,, the same 
precaution being taken by the assistants during this manipulation. 
When the adhesions are slight and situated anteriorly, they are readi ly 
separated by passing the hand round the front part of the tumour. 
When they arc firm, deep-seated, and extensive, the operation becomes 
proportionately difficult and perilous. For tunately such adhesiohs are 
coajparatixuly«^ldoffi jipstmuorly^.. Or connecting any of the 

abdomma^ viscera, except the uterus. Thes e bauds shou l d ba- t a rg 
throTigh^ and very cautiously, not to injure the attached organ ; their 
division with the knife being unsafe, on account of tlie liability to 

hoemorrhage from the ^Vessels which com- 
monly exist in firm, organized adhesions. 
If very vascular, they should dae seaured by 
fine catgut or silk sutures, and cut off on the 
cyst side ; or, in extreme cases, a small screw- 
clamp is passed under them, and separation 
is then effected by the hot iron. Any risk 
of laceration of the attached organ, as Intes- 
tine or liver, must, however, he especially 
avoided ; and it will be more proper to cut 
across and leave the closely adherent portion 
of cyst- wall, than incur the danger of 
visceral rupture. 

The pedicle protruding through the ab- 
dominal incision, as guarded "by assistants, 
the Surgeon proceeds to secur^ it. TJtiip 
may he effected either by ineaiis^o£»^-olamp 
or by ligature. The former j$, .eppiepially 
applicable when the pedicle is. long — smd 
narrow ; and various modifications in the 
form of the instrui?pent have been proposed 
by different ovariotomists, each rejoicing in 
the perfection of his own clamp. The first 
was introduced by Hutchinson. The form 
of clamp devised by Mr. Spencer Wells is 
now generally employed. The two blades, 
compressing the pedicle, are fixed by a 
screw (F^. 968) ; and then the handles are 
detached, leaving a small, light instrument in connection with the 
wound. Ligat ure jsvill be more apprapriate when^ t he pe dicle is 
short and thick, whereby the clamp would ^ 

* Ovarian clamp, with clenching forceps. (Spencer Wells.) 
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pelvic cavity, or the uterus be drawn upwards forcibly towards tlie 
surface. The whipcord ligature seems to answer best, and it should 
be applied by transfixing the pedicle with a ncevus-needle armed with 
the double ligature, and tying each portion securely. Caro must bo 
taken .not to transfix any large artery or vein, the latter vessels parti- 
cularly being large-sized and thin-walled. The pedic le is now to bo 
divideii^jjLa safficieR^^ from the Ji^ture^' or beyond the. clamp 

ex ternally, to pre vent any risk of its slipping through, and thence of 
subsequent hoemorrhage. The omxian ii^^ thus jictached. 

Drainage , — If irritating fluid has escaped into the peritoneal cavity, 
or suppu ration existj, drainage .may bo uspfqif The best way is to 
inser t one of . Keith^a glass tubes (Fig. 969); one end is passed 
into the bottom of Douglas’s pouch, whilst about two inches 


is l^fL-pa«>jectiiig from the wound. It is secured there be- 
tween the lower sutures. Over the open end of the tube a jBjnT|| 

sponge is laid, surrounded by a bit of.*shoot india-rubber, to Ii!j 1 

catA any fluid oozing up; and, daily, any collection in the M,’ . | 

pelvis maybe pumped up by a syringe. But says Keith, y j. [1 

“ Sit^o using the antiseptic method T drain almost never.” | M |l 

Clomre uf tlu\ yrmrm.t- cnnfdnfles It^^ho li l'| 

pedicle^JigaJLured,~itJa^ back into the abdomen if || f | 

elampe^thg^clamp^pf course protrudes externally. Closure |i \ 
may oe accomplished either with harc-lip pins and twisted 1 |^! 
suturCj by interrupted silk sutures, or by wire sutures; and i| i'l 
-these are passed through the entire abdominal wall, including r ^ 

the peritoneum. They should be placed an inch from the ,1 1 2| 

edge of the incision, on either side, so as to have a firm 11 1 1 

grasp; and not more than three-quarters of an inch apart. |j*l 

The clamp is then to be padded with lint. The antiseptic |i! | 

dressing is then applied, supported by broad straps of || I 

plaster, ana over all a four- tailed flannel binder. A warmed |l * 
bed should be at hand for the reception of the patient^ II . 
and any slight stimulant administei’ed which occiision may jj) 
require. 

AftQ T-treatmeni is very import ant, and it comprises chiefly |j 'il| | I 

the following generar directions? They have reference spo- • Ml*/ lIlM 
cially to the three sources of danger after ovariotomy : peri- 
tonitis, exhaustion, secondary hsBmorrhage, To avoid any tendency to 
vomi,(i|n g aft ^ the operaBon^ be taken by the mouth 

durinj^ the first t^Tvo*hburs, but a little ice, and ho opium or otlier 
medicine. Milfe or beef -tea should form the nourishment for several 


days ; with wine or brandy as stimulants, and opium, according to the 
constitutional state of the patient. The nourishment may be adminis- 
tered by enemata. if the stomach continue irnlablo. actio n of the 
bow^ must be ailowedrifspossible^ for a~weet, the influenclelirppJum^ 
BavnSg the'lidvantage'alliS^ ebeepng ihlidfitihal and the uflfie 

should b e drawn on bv a catheter two or t hrecT timcs a day. Pe ritonit is 
muRtr hft trpi flited on ordinary principles 71 ts'xn“cd^ with stran^- 

lated hernia. is simple. Th e ppr tiaR 

of ped icle left ext ernal to the clamp"may TK e cut t he 

in gjL th^ pem tio will then be no risk of^lij^rng, anffUTis 
very desirable to avoid any^soiir^e The . glam p 

itself ma/ be removed on the third or fourth day. The sutures emould 
VOL. II. 3 K 
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be left to the fifth or sixth day ; and when they are removed, great 
care should be taken to support the abdomen and wound, by long 
and broad strips of plaster, and firm application of the flanne]^ bandage. 

The resulU of ovariotomy have been increasingly successful. Three 
recoveries, at least, to one death is a proportion which may fairly be 
expected in practised hands. Dr. Clay’s table of cases, gathered from 
all sources, gives us 212 recoveries to 183 deaths. But this is greatly 
surpassed by the later results of Mr. Spencer Wells’s 700 or 800 cases, 
by Keith’s especially, and others. 
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A bdomen, abscess of panctes, ii. 458 
contusion of parictos, ii. 457 
rupture of viscera, ii. 450 
treatment of, ii. 4G2 
^juries of, ii. 457 

consequences, ii. 461 
juognosis, ii. 461 
symptoms of, ii. 458 
* treatment of, ii. 4 62 
tapping the, ii. 555 
wounds of, ii. 457 

gunshot, ii. 457, 450 
of parietes, ii. 457 
penetri^ting, ii. 460 
of viscera, ii. 459 
protrusion of, and with wound , 
ii. 461 

treatment of, ii. 4r>2 
traumatic peritonitis, ii. 465 
Abdominal section, ii. 552 
Abcrnetliy on constitutional and local 
disease^, i. 8 

on inflammatory fever, i. 69 
on ligature of external iliac artery, 
i. 510 

Abscess, i. 84 

chronic, i. 85 

treatment of, i. 316 
complications of, i. 119 
treatment of, i. 319 
diagnosis from aneurism, i. 455 
from cysts, i. 181 
drainage tube, i. 116 
fistula from, i. 88 • 

treatment of, i. 120. 
formation of, i. 84 
Hilton’s method of openAg, i. 115 
incision in, i. 115 
lymphatic, i. 86, 573 

from dissection-wound, i. 323 
multilocular, i. 87 
pointing of, i. 86 
pyogenic membrane of, i. 84, 86 
phlegmonous, i. 123 
secondary, i. 299 

treatment of, i. 117, 308 
signs of, i. 85 
%inus from, i. 88 

treatment of, i. 120 
situatiofis of, i. 87 
structure of, i. 84 


I Abscess (ro)ttinftr.(i) — 
j translation, abscess by, i. 87 

I signs of, i. 88 

i .* treatment of, i. 1 17 

i • treatnumt of, i. 114 

antiseptic opening of, i. 117 
]>nnoture of, i. 115 
subcutaneous aspiration of, i. 
118 

j ulcer from, i. 86 

! varieties of, 87 

I Absc(‘Rs, alveolar, ii. 318 

of antrum, ii. 320 

areola of nipple, ii. 438 
bone, i. 681 
brcuist, ii. 436 
bursa patclla^ i. 416 
in frontal sinuses, ii. 285 
in groin, ii. 406 

diagnosis from other inguinal 
swellings or tumours, ii. 406 
of gums, ii. 319 
in hip-disease, i. 817 
diagnosis, i. 821 
iliac, i. 826 

diagnosis from aneurism, i. 507 
isehio-r octal, ii. 557 
in joints, from synovitis, i. 794, 800 
Hcrofnlons caries, i. 8§3 
nloeratioii of artici^ar cartilages, 
i. 810 

laryngeal, ii. 370 

in neck, diagnosis from carotid 
aneurism, i. 493 
IK^rineal, ii. 791 

popliteal, diagnosis from aneurism, 
i. 514 

post-pharyugeal, ii. 366 
prostatic, ii. 736 
psoas, ii. 406 

•diagnosis from other inguinal 
Hwollings and tumours, ii. 406 
sacro-iliac, i. 826 
in spinal caries, ii. 405 
intra-mammary, ii. 436 
sub-mammary, ii, 436 
super-mammary, ii. 436 
of testis, ii. 829 
tongue, ii. 298 
tonsil, ii. 362 
urethral, ii. 791 
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Aneurism (continued ) — 
bruit in, i. 454 
causes of, i. 455 
external, i. 457 
predisposing, i. 45(> 
circumscribed, i. 452 
classification of, i. 452, 457 
death from, i. 458 
diagnosis of, i. 455 

from abscess, i. 455 

aneurism by anastomosis, 
i. 154 

non -pulsating i tumours of 
bone, i. 709 
osteo-aneurism, i. 709 
osteo-cancer, i. 708 
tumours, iion-j>ulhating, i. 

455 

pulsating, i. 455 
diffused, i. 458, 457 
dissecting, i. 454 
duration of, i. 401 
effects of, i. 457 

constitutionally, i. 458 
locally, i. 457 
false, i. 458, 454 
circumscribed, i. 458, 457 
diffused, i. 458, 457 
fusiform, i. 458 
gangrene, in diffused, i. 454 
after ligature, i. 470 
haunorrliage after ligature, i. 472 
idiopathic, i. 450 
mixed, i. 458, 454 
number of, i. 450 
pressure-effects of, i. 457 
prognosis of, i. 401 
recurrent pulsation in, i. 408 
rupture of^ i. 458 
secondary, i. 409 
signs of, i. 454 
spontaueouB cure of, i. 458 
mod(;s of, i. 459 
suppuration of, i. 471 
symptoms A’, i. 455 
terminatious of, i. 458 
traumatic, i. 457 

complicating fracture, i. 001 
in reduction of old dislocations, 
i, 729 

treatment of, i. 477 
treatment of, i. 401 

by compression, i. 462, 474 
statistical results of, i. 464, 
474 

constitutional, i. 461 ^ 

digital compression, i. 465 
dircKJt compression, i, 404 
flexion, i. 465 
galvano-puncture, i. 474 
statistical results of, i. 475 
injection, i. 475 
results of, i. 470 
instrumental compression, 
408 


Aneurism (continued ^ — 

ligature, i. 466. 8ee Ligature 
statistical results of, i. 
472 

manipulation, i. 473 
results of, i. 474 
tubular, i. 453 

varicose, i. 478. See Varicose Aneu- 
rism 

Aneurism, special, i, 481 

of aorta, abdominal, i. 506 
diagnosis of, i. 507 
symptoms of, i, 506 
treatment of, i. 507 
results of, i. 507 
varix, i. 508 
thoracic, i. 481 
axillary artery, i. 503 
causes of, i, 508 
diaignosis of, i. 508 
ligature of subclavian for, i. 503 
symptoms of, i. 508 
terminations of, i. 503 ♦ 

traumatic, i. 505 

from attempts to reduce old 
dislocation, i. 729 
treatment of, i. 503 
results of, i. 503 
brachial artery, i, 505’ 
causes of, i. 505 
terminations of, i. 505 
treatment of, i. 505 
results of, L 506 
traumatic, i. 506 
varicose, i. 506 
varix, i. 506 

braohio-cephalic artery.* Sec Aneu- 
rism of Innominate Artery 
carotid artery, common, i. 493 
causes of, i. 494 
diiigriosis of, i 493 
prognosis of, i. 494 
symptoms of, i. 493 
terminations of, i. 494 
traumatic, i. 49() 
treatment of, i. 495 
varix, i. 496 
internal, i. 496 

traumatic, i. 499 
extra-cranial, i. 496 
^liaguosis of, i. 497 
symptoms of, L 496 
treatment of,.i. 497 
intra-cranial, i. 497 
causes of, i. 498 
in cavernous sinus, i. 497 
diagnosis of, i. 497 
at base, or in substance of 
brain, i. 498 
diagnosis of, i. 498 
terminations of, i. 498 
treatment of, i. 499 
intra-orbital, i. 497 
diagnosis of, i. 498 
femoral artery, i. 512 
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Aneurism, special (continued ) — 
femoral artery, common, i. 509 
causes, i. 510 
diagnosis, i. 509 
symptoms, i. 509 
terminations, i. 510 
results of, i. 510 
traumatic, i. 511 
varix, i. 511 
deep, i. 512 
superficial, i. 512 

pressure-effects of, i. 512 
traumatic, i. 518 
treatment of, i. 512 
results of, i, 512 
varicose, i. 518 
glute^il artery, i. 509 
traumatic, i. 509 

iliac artery, common, external, ; 

506 

internal, i. 506 
diagnosis of, i. 507 
symptoms of, i. 506 
treatment of, i. 507 
results of, i. 507 
of innominate arteay, i. 184 
ligature tor, i. 489 
pressure-effects of, i. 48(» 
symptoms of, i. 485 
treatment of, i. 489 
results of, i. 489 
intra-cranial, i. 497 
intra-orbitiil, i. 497 
iutra-thoracic, i. 481 
diagnosis, i. 483 
pressure-effects of, i. 482 
pulse in, L 487 

sphygmographio tracings 
of, i. 487 
tumour in, i. 481 
8yrai>toras of, i. 481 
treatment of, i. 483 
neck, at root of, i. 484 
causes of, i. 488 
diagnosis, i. 484 
pulse in, i. 487 

sphygmographio tracings 
of, L 487 . 

terminations, i. 488 
treatment, i. 489 
results of, i. 4|j9 

palmar arteries, traumatic, i. 506 
popliteal artery, i. 513 
causes of, i, 515 
diagnosis of, i. 514 
double, i, 516 
symptoms of, i. 513 
terminations, L 515 
treatment of, i. 515 
results of, i 516 
traumatic, i 517 
pudic artery, i. 509 
radial artery, i, 505 
^aumatic, i. 506 
sciatic artery, i. 509 


Aneurism, special (continued ) — 
subclavian artery, i. 499 
causes of, i. 500 
diagnosis, i. 500 
ligature of braohio-cepiialic 
artery for, i. 501 
subclavian, i. 500 
symptoms of, i, 499 
terminations, i. 500 
traumatic, i. 502 
treatment of, i. 500 
varix, i. 502 
tibial arteries, i. 517 
symptoms, i. 517 
treatment, i. 518 
traumatic, i. 518 
varix, i. 518 
ulnar artery, i. 505 
.* traumatic, i. 506 
Attoiirismal varix, i. 478, See Aneurism 
Angeioleiicitis, i. 573 
Angular curvature of spine, ii. 402, See 
Spine 

Ankle, amputation at, ii. 117 
disofise of, i. 803 
disloctations of, i. 783 
excision of, ii. 52, 80 
fractures, i. 669 

compcuuul, i. 671 
gunshot wounds, i. 4 15 
Anterior ehanilM,*r of eye, ii. 207 
Anthrax, i. 431. See Carbuucdo 
Antist‘ptic dressings, i. 3(f? 
application of, i. 368 
ojMjriing of abscess, i. 117. 
principle of, i. 368 
results of, i. 369 
theory of, i. 369 

Antisepticisiii, in Surgery, i. 25, 118 
presepticism, in Surgffry, i. 118 
Antrum, al;st e«8 of, ii. 320, 342 
tumours of, ii. 343 
Anus, abscess near, ii. 557 

artificial, formation of, ii. 493, -198, 
553 • • 

in children, ii. 591 
in hernia, ii. 498 
cancer of, ii. 591 
chancre of, i. 253 
closure of, ii. 593 
cciridyloma of, ii. 591 
congenital malformations of, ii. 593 
contraction of, ii. 591 
di Silases of, ii. 557 
fissure of, ii. 564 

fistula of, ii. 559. See Fistula in Ano 
imiierforate, ii. 593 

with communications of root ii in 
— vesica], vaginal, periueai, 
ii. 593 

ope*rations on, ii. 594 
prolapse of, ii. 579 
pruritus, ii. 598 

spasmodic contraction of sphinoter 
' of, ii. 597 
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Anus (continued ) — 
tumours of, ii. 591 
ulcer or fissure of, ii, 5G4, 5G9 
Aplastic lymph, i. 73 
ApiiCBa. See Asphyxia 
Aran’s experiments on fracture of skull 
by contre-coup, ii. 1G3 
Arcus senilis, i, li*G ; ii. 20G 
Areola of nipple, abscess of, ii. 438 
Arm, amputations of, ii. 110 
anchylosis of, i. 81 1 ; ii. G5 
contraction of, i. 831 
deformities of, i. 831 „ 
excision of joints of. Excisional 
Surgery 

Amaiul on obturator hernia, ii. ,513 
Arrangements for operation, i. 2(> 
Arteries, aciupressuro of, i. 380 
adhesion in, i. 373 
aneurism of. See Aneurism 
clot-formation in wounds of, i. 373, 
374 

cold in wounds of, i. 3G4, 37G, 385, 
390 

<}ontu8ion of, i. 372 
degenerations of, i. 555 

atheromatons or fatty, i. 55G 
cartilaginous, i. 555 
ossific or calcareous, i. 557 
causes of, i. 558 
‘ consequences of, i. 559 
diseases i. 553 
elfects of ligature on, i. 377 
embolism of, i. 571 
enlargement of, in inflammation, i. 
41 

gangrene from obstruction of, i. 220 
hsBinorrhage from, i. 371 
sigin< of, i. 371 
treatment of, i. 375 
inflammation of. See Arteritis 
injuries of, i. 371 

in contused and lacerattHl 
^l\'Oiinds, i. 392 
in frA^ture, i. GOl 
in gunshot wounds, i. 405, 409 
punctured wounds, i. 373, 399 
laceration of, i. 375, 391 
ligature of, i. 377 

application of, i. 378 
conditions appropriate for, 
i. 378 

objections to, i. 378 
occlusive . process after, i. 
377 

. compared with acupiessure 
and torsion, i. 384 
occlusion of, i. 373, 381, 383 
by disease, i. 220 
after operation, i. 377, 383 
ossification of, i. 560 
|>ermanent closure of wounded, i. 373 
pressure in wounds of, i. 37G 

of aneurism on, L 459 ^ 

punctured, i. 373 


Arteries (continued ) — 

retraction of, i. 374, 375 
rupture of, i. 371 

spontaneous, i. 452 
torsion of, i. 382 

compared with ligature and 
acupressure, i. 384 
modes of, i. 383 
occlusion by, i. 383 
wounds of, i. 371 

causes and effects of, i. 372. 
reparation of, i. 373 

incised and punctured, i. 

373 

lacerated, i. 375 
signs of, i 371 
structural conditions of, 371 
treatment of, i. 37*5 
in compound fracture, i. GOl 
gangrene from, i. 221 ^ 

in liernia operations, ii. 495 
in litliutomy, ii. G85, G92 
Artery, axillary, aneurism of, i. 5C3 
traumatic, i. 505 
ligature of, i. 505, 531 
woundfitx)f, i. 505 

abdominal aorta, aneurism of, i. 50G 
compression of, i. 507 
ligature of, i. 5C7 
basilar, aneurism of, i, 497 
brachial, aneurism of, i. 505 
traumatic, i. 50G 
varicose, i. 50G 
compression of, i. 505 
ligature of, 505, 534 
wounds of, i. 500 

brachio-cephalic. See Artery, inno- 
minate 

carotid, aneurism of, i. 493 
traumatic, i. 496 
varix, i. 496 

compression of, i. 495, 499 
ligature of, i. 495, 523 

effects of on brain, i. 495 
on lungs, i. 496 
wounds of, i. 496 
internal, aneurism of, i. 496 
extra-cranial, i. 496 
intra-cranial, i. 497 
cerebral, i. 498 

dorsal, jn foot, ligature of, i. 550 
epiga8tric,relation to femoral hernia, 
ii. 526 

to inguinal hernia, ii. 504 
of face, wounds of, ii. 286, 293 
femoral, aneurism of, i. 509 
traumatic, i. 511 
varicose, L 511 
compresBion of, i, 512 
. ligature of, i. 512, 541 
. relation to fenioral hernia, ii. 
527 * 

* wounds^f, i. 5ll 
deep, aneurism of, i. 
sux>orficial, i. 512 
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Artery, femoral {eoniinnedy-^ 

superficial, traumatic, i. 513 
% varix, i. 513 
compression of, i. 516 
ligature of, i. 516, 545 
wounds of, i. 513 
igluteal, aneurism of, i. 509 
traumatic, i. 509 
ligature of, i. 509 
wounds of, i. 509 

iliac, common, aneurism of, i. 506 
ligature of, i. 508, 541 
external, aneurism of, i. 50t» 
compression of, i 510 
ligature of, i. 510, 540 
internal, aneurism of, i. 506 
ligature of, i. 509, 54 1 
innominate, aneurism of, i. 481 
diagnosis of, i. 484 
' ligature of, i. 489, 522 
intercostal, wounds oT, ii. 425 
internal mammary, wounds of, ii. 426 
ilitra-cranial, aneurism of, i. 4fJ7 
obturator, relation to femoral hernia, 
ii. 526 

jtalmar, i. 506 • 

perineal, wounds of, in lithotomy, 
ii. 685 

peroneal, Mgature of, i. 553 
liopliteal, aneurism of, i. 513 
double, i. 516 

traumatic, i. 517 
rupture, i. 51 7 
ligature, i. 518, 546 
wounds, i. 517 
pndic, aneurism of, i. 509 
radial, t,neurism of, i. 505 
traumatic, i. 506 
vurix, i. 506 
ligature, i. 506, 537 
wounds of, i. 506 
sciatic, aneurism of, i. 509 
subclavian, aneurism of, i. 499 
traumatic, i. 502 
varix, i. 502 
compression of, i. 503 
ligature of, i. 489, 503, 530 
wounds of, i. 502 « 
thyroid, ligature of, ii. 383 
tibial, aneurism of, i. 517 
traumatic, i. jil8 
varicose, i. 518* 

anterior, ligature of, i. 518, 550 
posterior, ligature of, i. 518, 552 
wounds of, i. 518 
ulnar, aneurism of, i. 505 
traumatic, i. 506 
varix, i. 506 
ligature, i. 506 
wounds of, i. 506 
Arteriptomy, i.*100 
Arterio-venous aneurism, i. 478 
Arteritis, i. 553 
adhasive, i. 5^4 
causes of, i. 554 


Arteritis (cow/i/iiisd)— 
difiuso, i. 554 
symptoms of, i. 5*54 
terminations of, i. 554 
treatment of, i. 554 
Arthritis, i. 791 

chronic rheumatic, i. 796 
signs of, i. 798 
pathology of, i. 796 
terminations of, i. 798 
of hip, i. 824 

diagnosis of, i. 824 
treatment of, i. 799 
of jaw, ii. 348 
synovitis, i. 791 

causes of, i. 793 
chronic, i. 794 
diagnosis, i. 793 
• ’ pathology of, i. 791 

signs of, i. 792 
terminations of, i. 794 
tri^atmunt of, i. 795 
scrofulous, diagnosis of, i. 890 
pathological changes in, i. 

799 

symptoms of, i. 800 
t<5nuinations of, i. 800 
treatment of, i. 801 
scrofulous (Useose of joint, or Ciiries, 
i. 801 

patludogy of, i. 801 * 

signs of, i. 802 ^ 
torminatiouB o^L 803 
tr(*atment, i. 804 

ulceration of articular cartilages, i. 
807 

diagnosis of, i. 810 
pathology of, i. 807 
repair after, i. 810 
signs of, i. 810 * 
treatment of, i. 810 
Asporma, ii. 840 
Aspiiyxia, ii. 355 

artificial respiration in^ii. 358 
methods of, ii. #58 
causes of, ii. 357 

from chloroform, i. 31 ; ii. 357 
post-mortem appearances of, ii, 356 
symptoms of, ii. 355 
treatment of, ii, 358 

after-treatment, ii, 359 
in wounds of throat, ii. 350 
Asthenic infiummation, i. 122 
Asthenopia, ii. 224 
Astigmatism, ii. 237 

4e8t-t} f)e8 for, ii. 237 
{ Astragalus, dislooatiou of, i. 78G 
I excision of, ii. 56 
fracture of, i. 67 1 
Atheroma in arteries, i. 1 98, 556 
a c^use of aneurism, i, 456 
Atlas, disease of, ii. 411 
dislocation of, i. 734 

^Atleo on enucleation of uterine fibjroua 
tumour, ii. 854 
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Atony of rectum, ii. 596 
of bladder, ii. 732 
Atresia ani, ii. 591 
iridis, ii. 210 
Atrophy of breast, ii. 440 
of prostate, ii. 748 
of testicle, ii. 836 
Aural surgery, ii. 242 
Axillary artery. See Artery, axillary 
glands, cancer of, ii. 417, 4.55 
scrofulous disease of, i. 229 ; ii. 438 
Axis, disease of, ii. 411 

dislocation of, i. 734 ^ 


B alanitis, ii. 797 

Bandages, plaster of Paris, i. 591 
starched, i. 591 

after excision of joints, ii. '8 
fracture, i. 591 
tight, gangrene from, i. 222 
Baker’s statistics of cancer of breast, ii. 
152 

Baker, W. Morrant, on necrosis without 
suppuration, i. 691 
on synovial cysts with disease of 
knee-joint, i. 795 

statistics of cancer of tongue, ii. 299 
Barnes, K., ol)servation8 on fatty de- 
generation of jdacenta, i. 195 
on atresiu^agirue, ii. 819 
on enucleation of uterine iibrous 
tumours, ii. 854 
on uterine polypi, ii. 856 
Barwcll, 11., observations on deforinities, 
club-foot, i. 810 
on diseases of joints, i. 801 
on lateral ^curvature of spine, ii. Ill 
on umbilical hernia, ii. 511 
Basham, W. 11., on urine, ii. 611 
Basstireau, observations on syphilis, i. | 
2.54, 271 ' 

Bastiun, II fj., on spinal cord, Irom rail- i 
way colHsionf»ii. 397 ! 

Bandeii’s statistics of shoiildcr-joiut ex- I 
cision, i. 415 ; ii. 83 

Beale, Jj., observations on urine, ii. 628, j 
630 j 

on urinary calculi, ii. 660 j 

Bed-sores, ii. 394 
Ih^es, stings of, i. 322 
Begin on lithotomy, ii. 696 
Bell, Sir Charles, on gunshot wounds, i. I 
414 

Bell, John, observations on aneuris^ii by 
anastomosis, L 150 
on blood-letting in wounds of lung, 
ii. 427 

on Hospital gangrene, i. 309 
on gunshot wounds, i. 416 
on wounds of abdomen, ii. 461 
on lithotomy, ii. 684 
Bellingham, statistics of aneurism, i. 
464. 472 


Bennett, Hughes, on cancer-cells, i. 155 
on degenerations, i. 192, 194, 195, 
199 ^ 

on exudation coj^uscles, i. 78, 81 
on leucocytosis, i. 305 
Bernhard, Claude, observations on vaso- 
motor nerves, i. 39 
on chemical composition of cerebro- 
spinal fluid, ii. 162 
on glucose in liver, ii. 650 
Bernutz on peritonitis from incision of 
imperforate hymen, ii. 850 
Berzelius on urinary calculi, ii, 661 
Bibra on ostitis, i. 673 
Biceps muscle, contraction of, i. 831 
Bichloride of methylene, i. 34 

in ophthalmic operations, i. 34 
Bigelow, H. J., observations on hip-joint 
dislocation, i. 763, 768, 770, 771. 

Bigg’s apparatus for contracted Iriee- 
joint, i. 835 

for curvature of spine, ii. 417 
orthopede, i 846 e 

for talipes calcaneus, i. 845 
tri])le-lover truss, ii. 516 
Bilateral dislocatir^ii of jaw, i. 731 
I lithotomy, ii. 700 
I Bile in urine, ii. 643 
i Billroth, observations on r^yaitnia, i. 306 
tumours, i. 136, 138, 143, 147, 181 
on fracture reparation, i. .583, .594 
on wounds, reparation of, i. 361, 
392 

lymphoma, i. 576 
erysijKdas, i. 285 
thrombus-transformation, i. 571 
diseases of bone, 688, 689, 
703 

diseases of joints, i. 800, 807, 
815 

Bird, (rolding, observations on urine, ii. 
628, 635, 644, 645 
on urinary calculi, ii. 660 
Birkett, dolin, on diagnosis of diseases 
oi’ breast, ii. 435 

on diseases of breast, ii. 441, 442, 444, 
448, 4 19, 451 

on hernife, ii. 47.5, 479, 486, 490, 497, 
508, 509, 511, 518, 543 
Bites of rabid animals, i. 316. See 
11 y drophobia 
of snakes, i. 321 

Blackadder’s ol)servations on Hospital 
gangrene, i. 309 
Bladder, anatomy of, ii. 599 
atony of, ii. 732 

after lithotrity, ii. 709 
incontinence of urine from, ii. 
734 

retention of urine from, ii. 733 
from enlarged prostate, ii, 
732 

calculus in, ii. 670. See Calculus 
canct?r of, ii. 72.3 
catarrh of, ii. 720 
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Bladder (^tinned ) — 

conditions of, unfit for lithotrity, 
ii. 7y 

cystitis. See Inflammation of Blad- 
der 

difliculty of entering in lateral litbo- 
^ tomy, ii. 688 
in children, ii. 687 
dilatation of nock of, in lithotomy, 
ii. 681 

in median operation, ii. 698 
diseases of, ii. 718 
ilisplacements of, ii. 621 
encysted calculus in, ii. 689 
exploration of, after lithotomy, ii. 
G83 

lithotrity, ii. 708 
extroversion of, ii. 726 
fistulous openings into, ii. 589, 593 
te'eign bodies in, ii. 620 
functional morbid conditions of, ii. 
728 

atony of, ii. 732 
engorgement of, ii. 735 
frequent micturition, ii. 729 
neuralgia, ii. 7%1 
incontinence of urine, ii. 733 
irritability of, ii. 729 
paralytiis of, ii. 732 
retention of urine, ii. 735. Sec 
Ketention 
spasm of, ii. 731 

hfcmorrhage from, ii. 725. Sec 
Ummaturia 
hernia of, ii. 544, 622 
iiiilammation of, ii. 718 
acutt.*, ii. 718 

after lithotomy, ii. 696 
after lithotrity, ii. 708 
chronic, ii. 720 

unfavourable for lithotrity, 
ii. 711 

injuries of, ii. 619 
irritable, ii. 729 

causes of, ii. 730 
lithotrity complicated by, ii. 71 1 
treatment of, ii. 731 
laceration of, ii, 619 , 

malformations ol‘, ii. 726 
jK>sition of, in children, ii. 687 
prolapsus of, ii. 621 ^ 

puncture above }>ulie8, ii. 785 
thrf)ugh rectum, ii. 784 
through symphysis pubis, li. 786 
rectum, communicating with, ii. 589, 
593 

rupture of, ii. 619 
sacculated, ii. 746, 767 
sounding the, ii. 672 
stone in, ii. 670. See Calculus 
tubercle of, ii. 724 
tumours ofj, ii. 721 
cancer, ii. 723 
fibrous, ii. 721 
villous or vascular, ii. 722 


Bladder {continued ) — 
worms in, ii. 621 
wound of, gunshot, ii. 619 
in lithotomy, ii. 694 

Blandin, treatment of inter-maxillary 
bone in hare-lip, ii. 290 
Blaiie, Sir Gilbert, statistics of ietaiiUH 
from gunshot injuries, i. 408 
Blennorrhagia, ii, 752 
Blind fistula in auo, ii. 559 
piles, ii. 570 

Blooti, bully coat in, i. 64 
calculus, ^i. 659 

clot-format iim of, in arrest of luc- 
niorrhage, i. 373 
in arteritis, i. 554 

<lisciises of, i. 228. See also Diseases 
oi‘ Contagious Origin 
rheumatism and gout, i. 240 
* scrofula, i. 228 

scurvy and purpura, i. 238 
extension of inlluiiimation by, i. 72 
extravasation of, i. 388. See Auoit- 
risrn 

mixed with pus, i. 79 
pathology. See Diseases of Blood 
sounais of, in lui’inaturia, ii. 725 
vomiting of, in fracture of skull, ii. 
161 

Blood-letting, general, in acute iiiilam- 
mation, i. 102 • 

local, in acute infiami^ation, i. 98 
tolerance of, i. 103 

Blooti- vessels, formation of, in granula- 
tions, i. 394 
in lymph, i. 75 

injuries of, i. 371. See Wounds of 
Arteries and Veins 

Blundell on transfusion of blood, i. 386 
on peritonitis from iifciHion of im- 
perforate hymen, ii. 850 
excision of uterus, ii. 857 
Bdeck, ob.sorvations on syphilizatiori, i. 

283 ^ 

Boggle, observations on d[losi)ital gan- 
grene, i. 314 

Boinet, on iotliue-injecUoii of ovarian 
cysts, ii. 860 
Boils, i. 433 
Bone, abscess of, i. 681 
causes of, i. 682 
circunis<^ribe*l, i. 681 
diagnosis, i. 682 
symptoms t>f, i. 681 
terminatiouH, i. 682 
treatment f>f, i. 682 
aneurism t)t\ i. 709 
diagnosis of, 709 
signs of, i, 709 
treatment of, i. 710 
bending of in mollities ossium, i. 700 
bruising or contusion of, i. 578 
cancer of, i. 706 

diagnosis of, i. 708 
signs of, i. 708 
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Bout*, cancer of (mnlinned ) — 
treatment of, i. 708 
in substance of bone, intersti- 
tial, i. 700 

on surface of bone, periosteal, 
i. 707 

osteoid cancer, i. 707 
pulsatinf? ence.plialoid, i. 708 
caries of, i. 6vS8. See Caries 
cystic tumours of, i. 70o 
cysts of, i. 704 

hydatid, i. 705 
d<;ad, separation of, i. 087 
<lefornied unitni of, i. ^IJOI 
<liseaHed callus of, i. 001 
diseases of, i. 078 

j>articu]ur bones, i. 710 
<lisunited fracture of, i. 008 
oOect of aneurism on, i. 457 
enccphaloid cancer of, i. 700 

diagnosis from osteo-aneurism, 
i. 70!) 

enchondroma of, i. 704 
exfoliation of, i. 002 
exostosis of, i. 701 
fibrous tumour of, i. 701 
fractures of, i. 57S. See Fracture 
fragi litas, i. 701 
hydatids in, i. 705 
hypertrophy of, i, 674, 078 
inilammatiou of, i. <17:; 
myeloidjtumour of, j. 700 
net^rosis of, i. 080, See Necrosis 
new, formation of, i. 08(i 
osteoid, recurring, i. 7()(i 
osteo-sarcoma, i. 701 I 

pulsatile tumour of, i. 701). See Os- 
teo-aiieurism 
rachitis or rickets, i. ()!)7 
recurrii/g tumours of, i. 700 
re fracture of, i. 002 
scrofulous ostitis, i. (ITl 
periostitis, i. 075 

flofteiyng of, i. 088, ODD. See Molli- 
fies OHiium 
su))puratioii of, i. 078 
osteo-myelitis of, i. 078 

circumscribed absc<*ss of, i. 081 
difluse periostitis of, i. 080 
syphilitic disease, i. 204 
trephiniug of, i. ♦>82 ; ii. 178, 3D3 
tubercle in, i. tw l 
tumours of, i. 701 
ulceration of, i, 083. See Caries 
nnuiiitod fracture of, i. 003 
Ilonncfont, cathoterisin of Eustnehian- 
tube, ii. 261 

Bonnot, statistics of aneurism, treat- 
ment by galvano-puncture, i. 475 
Bonchardat on urine, ii. <>37 
Bougies, ODsophageal, ii. 368 v 

rectal, ii, 586 
urethral, ii. 763, 760 
Bonisson, statistics of malformations of 
rectum, ii, 50 1 


j Bowed or bandied legs, i. 834 
! Bowman, W., observations on fatty de- 
generation of kidney 
on diseases of eye, ii. 188, 106, 205 
Boyer, observations on fractures, i. 635 
on dislocations, i. 750, 754' 
on hernife, ii. 472 ^ 

on diseases of rectum, ii. 566 
on lithotomy, ii. 606 
Brachial artery. See Artery, brachial 
! BiMchio-cephaiic artery. See Artery, iu- 
! uoiiiinale 

; Brain, abscess in, ii. 178 
: aneurism of vessels of, i. 407 

! compression of, ii. 170. See Com- 
pression 

i concussion of, ii. 166. See Concus- 
I sion 

! contusion of, ii. 160 

i extravasation on, ii. 153, 164i See 
i Extravasation 

j fungous tumours of, ii. 182 

j hernia of, ii. 164 * 

I congenital, ii. 183 

I inflammation of, traumatic, ii. 175 

I chronb), ii. 177 

! injuries of, ii. 16<> 

i membranes of, ii. 164 

! nerves, cranial^ ii. 174 

j wounds of, ii. 172 

gunshot, ii. 172 

! Brauder, J. M., on puncture of bladder, 
through syuiphisis jniVjis, ii. 787 
Brasdor’s operation for aneurism, i. 47-1 
Breast, abscess of, ii. 436 
chronic, ii. 438 
of nipifle, ii. 433 
absence of, ii. 456 
of iiij)ple, ii. 456 

adenoid or glandular tumour of, ii. 
441 

varieties of, ii. 441 
amputation of, ii. 151 

mortality after, ii. 452 
anatomical relations of, ii. 438» 
anomalies of development of, ii. 156 
atrophy of, ii. 440 
cancer^ of, ii. 445 
age in, ii. 449 

axillary glands affected in, ii. 
^446 

cachexia from, ii. 447 
causes of, ii. 44D 
conditions for operation, ii. 151 
unfavourable for, ii. 451 
cure of, ii. 453 
cysts in, ii. 446 
development of, ii. 445 
diagnosis of, ii. 442 
duration of, ii. 44!) 
operation for, ii. 454 
origin of, ii. 445, 449 
pain in, ii. 446 
prognosis of, ii. 4490 
reciurrtut, ii. 453 
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Breast, oanecr of (confiuHt^l)-- i 

retraction of nipple in, ii. 44(5 , 

scirrhus, ii. 445 
secondary, ii. 447 
skin, commencing in, ii. 447 
involved in, ii. 44t» 
treatment of, ii. 450 
nicer of, ii. 44(5, 451 
cartilagons tumour of, ii. 4415 
cfdloid cancer of, ii. 448 
cysts in, ii. 443 
cystic tumours of, ii. 443 
<li8eaBes of, ii. 4315 

general pathology and diag- 
nosis of, ii. 435 
in male, ii. 450 

method of examining breast in, 
ii. 435 

enceplialoid cancer of. ii. 447 
tumour of, ii. 443 
nbrous tuiiKUir of, ii. 443 
functional disorders of, ii. 455 

abnormal secretion of milk, ii. 
455 

congestion with milk, ii. 150 
delicient secn^ioii, ii. 450 
excessive secretion, ii. 455 
hydatids of, ii. 444 
hypertrophy of, ii. 489 
partial, ii. 441 
of fat around, ii. 440 
induration, ehronic?, of, ii. 438 
inflammation of, mastitis, ii. 435 
chronic, ii. 438 
of nipple and areola, ii. 438 
treatment of, ii. 437 
irritably, ii. 439 

mortality after amy)ntation of, ii. 
452 

neuralgia of, with induration of, ii. 
439 

neuroma of, ii. 443 
osteoid tumour ol’, ii. 443 
physiological relations of, ii. 431 
recurring fibroid tumour ol', ii. 143 
scirrliUB of, ii. 445 
scrofulous enlargement of, ii. 438 
sero-cystic tumour of, ii, 441 
supernumerary, ii. 45G* 
nipples, ii. 457 
tumours of, ii. 441 

Blight, Richard, on allfiiminuria, ii. 
(553 

Briiiton (Philadelphia), stjitistics of am- 
putation at knee-joint, ii. 124 

Bristowe, J. S., on prevention of phos- 
phorus-necrosis of jaws, ii 311 

Broca, observations on odontomes, ii. 
312 

Brodie, Sir B., observations on hysteria, 
i. 349, 351, 355 

bone, circumscribed abscess of, i. 
682 

bunhm, i. 446 
carluincle, i. 432 


Brodie, Sir B. (ronti mied ') — 
on gangrene, i. 221, 5(50 
on joints, diseases of, i. 791, 79(5, 799, 
807, 8J3, 815 
liip, i. 823 

sacro-iliac articulation, i. 82<5 
fractures of skull, ii. 158, 172 
bed-sores, ii. 395 

on diseases of breast, ii. 441, 413, 
450, 452 

on diseases of rectum, ii. 55‘.», 560, 
5(5(5, 581, 582 

solvent treatment of urinary c^ilouli, 
ii. (5(5l>* 

stone in l>ladder, ii. (574, (»75 
on litliotomy, ii. (584, (589, <590, (593, 
(595 

on lithntrity, ii. 704, 705, 707, 708, 
709,710 

• on calculus in female, ii. 71(5 
on diseases of bladder, ii. 719 
proHtatt‘, ii. 745, 748 
t<‘stis, ii. 814,833, 8:45 
Bronchi, foreign bodi(.‘s, ii. 352 

))re.ssure of sineurism on, i. 483 
Bronebocele, ii. 5581 
eaUHOS of, ii. 383 
cyst ic, ii. 38 J 
diagnosis of, ii. .382 
I i‘Xophtlialmic, ii. 5581 

1 pulsating, ii. :5Sl . 

diagnosis of, ii. 382 

from carotid aneurism, i. 
191 

simple, ii. 3*8 1 
symptoms of, ii. 382 
terminations (>f, ii. .383 
tracheotomy in, ii. 384 
treatment of, ii. 5483 

Brown, J. B., on lacerathfii of periiu iim, 
ii. 845 

0n imperforate hymen, ii. 850 
hysterotomy, ii. 854 
Briicke on urine, ii. (510 
I BrngnateJli on urinary c^lcltli, ii. 660 
i Bruns, Paul, statistics of thyrf>tomv, ii. 
i 377 

j Bryant, T., statistics of amputations, ii. 

I 21,112 

1 fractures, comiKuind, i. 595 

! hernim, ii. 474, 475, 484, 497, .5.32, 
537 

1 results of urethrfil <]ilatation tor 

calculus in female, ii. 715 
: Bubo, i. 2.53 

diagnosis, i, 253 
I indurated, i. 2.54 

i inflammatory, i. 255 

I incxrulation from, i. 256 

j primary, i. 254 

j suj>puratinii of, i. 255 

I sympatheti*;, i. 255, .575 

} treatment of, i. 275 

I ulceratitm of, i. 255 

I varieties of, i. 256 
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Bubon d’embleo, i. 254 
Buchanan’s operation for restoration of 
lower lip, ii. 292 

rectangular staff operation of litho- 
tomy, ii. 699 

lithotomy in female, ii. 717 
Buck, observations on fractures, i. 
656 

Buffer-accidents, i. 644 
Buffy coat of blood in inflammation, i. 
65 

diagnostic value of, i. 66 
Biihring’s spinal couch, ii. 418 
Bulb of urethra, artery oft wounded in 
lithotomy, ii 686, 692 
wound of, in lateral operation, ii. 
686, 698 

Bullets, extractors, i. 411 
wounds by, i. 404 

Buinstead, observations on svpbiliK, ‘i. 
249, 250, 254, 255, 257*, 2(;6, 271, 
278, 275 

on diseases of urethra, ii. 754, 757 
on balanitis, ii. 798 
Bunion, i. 446 

chronic, i. 446 
treatment of, i. 447 

Burnham (of Lowell), operation of Ly- 
stcrotoiiiy, ii. 858 
Burns, i. 420 

amputation in, i, 427 
causes of, i. 421 

expilosive compounds, i. 421 
cicatrices of, i. 428 

diseased conditions of, i. 427 
operations for, i. 426 
degrees of, i. 420 
effects of, i. 421 

period of death from, i. 424 
prognosis 'of, i. 424 
reparation after, i. 428 
situations of, i. 424 
terminations of, i. 422 
treatment of, i. 425 
general, i. 425 
local, i. 425 
skin-grafting in, i. 427 
ulcer of duodenum in, i. 423 
after eschar of, i. 426 
Bursa patellsc, diseases of, i. 445 
abscess of, i. 446 
caries of patella from, i. 446 
chronic enlargement of, i. 445 
inflammation of, i, 445 
treatment of, i. 446 
Burs®, i. 444 

cysts from, i. 133 
diseases of, i. 444 
enlargements of, i. 444 
inflammation of, bursitis, i. 444 
causes of, i. 445 
treatment of, i. 445 
situations of, normal, i. 444 
Bushe (N.Y.) on diseases of rectum, ii. 
559, 583, 586, 587 ! 


Butcher, R. G., statistics of knee-joint 
excision, ii. 20, 21, 24 
observations on knee-jbint excision, 
ii. 22 


C achexia, cancerous, i. 167 
gonorrhcoal, ii. 754 
syphilitic, i. 258 
Calculus in bladder, ii. 670 

age, predisposition of, ii. 664 
alternating, ii. 656 
of blood, ii. 659 
carbonate of lime, ii. 660 
causes of, ii. 663 
cliiiracters of, in selection of 
operation, ii. 712 
chemical, ii. 658 
physical, ii. 655 

climate, predisposition o£ ii. 
663 

colour of, ii. 655 
compound, ii. 656 « 

conditions of urinary organs in 
causing, ii. 664 
consistence of, ii. 656 
crushing of, ii. 706. See Litho- 
trity 

in lithotomy, ii. 691 
cystine, ii. 659 
cystitis from, ii. 676 
<lefinition of, ii. 654 
diagnosis of, ii. 665 
encysted, ii. 674 

diliiculty from, in litho- 
tomy, ii. 689 
in lithotrity, ii. 708 
sounding for, ii. 674 
examination of, ii. 663 
extraction of, in lithotomy, ii, 
682 

dilliculties in, ii. 688 
in lithotrity, ii. 707 
faceted, ii. 655, 749 
fibrinous, ii. 659 
fracture of, ii. 683 

difficulties in lithotomy 
from, ii. 691 

habits of life, in causing, ii. 664 
hardness of, ii. 656 
hereditary predisposition, ii. 664 
impaction of fragments of, in 
urethra, ii. 708. See Urethra, 
Calculus in 

in children, lithotomy for, ii. 686 
lithotrity for, ii. 709 
in female, lemoval of, ii. 714 
symptoms of, ii. 675, 714 
large, ii. 655 

extraction of, ii. 691 
lithic, or uric, ii. 658 
locality, predisposition of, iL 
663 

nucleus of, ii. 656 
number of, ii. 658 
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Calculus in bladder {continued) 
odour of, ii. 656 
origin of, ii. 654 
sdHt of, ii. 655 
oxalate of lime, ii. 660 

unfavourable for lithotrity, 
ii. 712 

phosphatic, ii. 660 

in relation to lithotrity, ii. 
712 

mixed phosphates, ii. 661 
phosphate of ammonia and 
magnesia, ii. 6 l 0 
lime, ii. 661 
position of, ii. 600 

difficulties from, ii, 6t)0 
])roduction of, ii. 654 
prostutic. i>ee Diseases of l*ro- 
state 

r(‘Ourrence of, after lithotomy, 
ii. 607 

lithotrity, ii. 713 
renal, ii. 6()l» 

seizure of, in lithotomy, ii. 682, 
688 

in lithotrity, ii. 704 
several, soundfhg for, ii. 673 
sex, predisposition of, ii, (i64 
shape and size of, ii. 655 
<lfllioulties from, ii. 601 
silicious, ii. 661 
siinjile, ii 656 
sounding for, ii. r»71 
structural changes in urinary 
organs from, ii. 675 
structure of, ii. 656 
synjptoms of, ii. 670 
tests for, ii. 657 
urate of ammonia, ii. 658 
soda or lime, ii. 650 
urethral. See Diseases of 
Urethra 

urine, changes from, ii. 671 
urO'Stealith, ii. 650 
weight of, ii. 655 
xanthic or uric oxide, ii. 650 
in nasal fossas, ii. 278 
CalHsen, operation of colotoiny, ii. 553 
on lithotomy, ii 684 • 

Campion, auto-observations on diabetes, 
ii. 651 

Callus, i, 582 

diseased, i. 601 
ossification of, i. 583 
in compound fracture, i. 593 
Cancer, i. 155 

cachexia from, i. 167 
causes of, i. 1^ 
age, i. 164 

in relation to spo<?ies, i. 1 f»4 
constitutional tendency, i. 165 
hereditary tendency, i. 164 
injury, i. 166 
local origin, i. 165 
six, i. 164 


Cancer {continued)^ 

sex in relation to species, i. 164 
caustics in, i. 174 
cells of, i. 155 
characters of, i. 155 
cicatrization and cicatrix of, i. 170 
coexisting diseases, i. 168 
colloid, i. 157, 161 
compression in, i. 174 
conditions for operation, i, 177 
unfavourable for, i. 177 
congelation of, i. 175 
course of, i. 168 

arrtwt of, i. 168 
duration of growth, i. 168 
rate of, i. 168 
Hoftcniiig of, i. 168 
cv.‘^t-formatinn in, i. 1(51 
• death from, i. 173 
diagnosis of, i. 158 

from epithelial, i, 178 
dissemiTiation of cancer, i. 171 
eflects of, constitutionally, i. 1(57 
ItK^ally, i. 1(56 

tncophaloid, i. 15(5. See Encepha- 
loitl Cancer 

c‘pithclial, i. 178. See Epithelial 
Cancer 

ex<’ision of, i. 17(5 

gelatinous, i. 157 

hani, i. 157 , 

in tegumental, i. 171 

juice of, i. 157 

IcKUil origin of, i. 165 

melanotic, i. 1(50 

mieroseopie charat^ters of, i. 155, 178 
opc^rations for, i. 176 
<»steoid, i. 707 

period of non-recurrence in, i. 176 
in epitliolial cant^sr, i. 184 
prolongation of life after opcjration, 
i. 176 

in epithelial cancer, i. 185 
recurrence of, i. 171 
scirrhous, i. 157. Ses Sfcdrrhus 
8e<!Oijdary deposits olf 171 
situation of, i. 162 
colloid, i. 1(54 
cncepbaloid, i. 163 
melanotic, i. 163 
scirrhous, i. 163 
villous, i. 163 
soft, i. 156 

terminations of, i. 160 
treatment of, i. 173 
tumour of, i. 157 
ufboration and ulcer of, i. I6t> 
epithelial, i. 182 
varieties of, i. 150 
epitholiiil, i. 170 
Cancer of anus, ii. 501 
in axilla, ii. 447 
of bladder, ii. 723 
bone, i. 706 

ast, ii. 445. See Breast 
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Cane in checks, ii. 295 

ciiimnoy-sweepcr’s, ii. 809 
of eyeball, ii. 2H8 

intestine, obstruction fjsom, ii. 549 
jaw, upper, ii. 348 
lower, ii. 344 
larynx, ii 370 
lips, ii. 290 

lymphatic glands. See Morbid 
Growths 
muscles, i. 443 
in neck, ii. 38(5 
of nose, ii. 2(58 

cesophagus, ii. 307 <- 
parotid gland, ii. 384 
penis, ii. 801 
pharynx, ii. 300 
prostate, ii. 748 
rectum, ii. 587 
scrotum, ii. 809 

skin, i. 1(52, 171, 180 ^ 

testis, ii. 833 ^ 

tongue, ii. 298 
uterus, ii. 85(5 
vagina, ii. 847, 8.50 


Cancerous cwlioxia, i. 1 07 
polypus, ii. 275 
ulcer, i. 1(59, 215 
Cancrum oris, ii. 294 
('annon-shot, injuries by, i. 400 
17auton, E., observations on arcus senilis, 
i. 190 

on dislocation of elbow- joint, i. 749 
Capillaries, in inflammation, i. 42 
Capillary, erectile tumour, i. 1 19, 152 
Capi)ezzuoli, observatioiis on urine, ii. 

040 


Carbuncle, i. 431 
(.Pardon’s amputation, ii. 90 
Claries, i. (583^ 

causes of, i. 084 
signs of, i, (584 
scrofulous, i. 231 
structural conditions of, i. (583 
in^jubstanee of bone, i. (583 
on surface of bone, i. (583 
syphilitic, i. 2(54 
treatment of, i, 084 

Carmichael, observations on syphilis, i. 
2(52, 204 

Carrick, statistics of amputation, ii. 21 
Carte’s compressor for aneurism, i. 4(53 
Carter, H. V., observations on relative 
frequency of urinary calculi, ii. (503 
Carter, statistics of cancer of rectum, ii. 
588 

Carter, Vandyke, observations dn ele- 
phantiasis, ii. 805 
Cartilages, in arthritis, i. 797 
degeneration of, i. 100, 809 
destruction from synovitis, i. 79^1, 
800 


from articular caries, i. 803 
of larynx, cjiries of, ii. 370 
Iwisc, in joints, i. 813 


Cartilages (continued ) — 

maliguant disease of, i. 815 
of ribs, fractures of, i. 010 
ulceration of articular, i.€807 
diagnosis of, i. 810 
repair after, i. 810 
signs of, i, 810 
treatment of, i. 810 
Cartilaginous tumour, i. 146 
course of, i. 147 
diagnostic characters of, i. 140 
origin of, i. 147 
situation of, i. 147 
structural condition of, i. 140 
treatment of, i. 149 
varieties of, i. 140 
("Castration, ii. 835 
Cat, Lie, on lithotomy, ii. 084 
Cataract, ii. 214 

ill adults, ii. 215 
infants, ii. 223 
capsular, ii. 215 

conditions unfavourable for extrac- 
tion, ii. 217 * 

congenital, ii. 215 
complications of, ii. 217 
displaoeineufte or couching, ii. 221 
extraction of by flap operation, ii. 
210 

linear, ii. 218 *' 

modified, ii. 220 
by scoop, ii. 219 
suction, ii. 222 
fluid, ii. 215 
lenticular, ii. 215 

capsulo-lonticular, ii. 214 
operations for, ii. ^10 
signs of, ii. 211 ** 

BoJution and absorption, ii. 221 
traumatic, ii. 215 
Catheter, double current, ii. 707 
female, ii. 787 
prostatic, ii. 744, 740 
Sim’s, ii. 795 

in retention from enlarged prostate, 
ii. 740 

in stricture, organic, ii. 703, 708 
spasmodic, ii. 780 
acoidents and difficulties in use 
of, ii. 770 

Caustics in bites of rabid animals, i. 318 
canca% i. 174 

of breast, ii. 453 ’ 

chancre, i. 272 
chronic inflammation, i. 100 
dissection-wound, i. 323 
epithelial cancer, i. 184 
Hospital gangrene, i. 314 
malignant pustule, i. 324 
nsBvus, i. 153 
piles, ii. 577 
snake-bites, i. 322 
stricture of urethra, ii. 775 
ulcers, i. 215. Sec Ulcers 
urethral tumours, ii. 784 
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OauBtics in nterino cancor, ii, 857 
Cautery^ actual, in chronic indamma- 
tion. i. 100 

of bonns and joints, i. 101, 801 
Cells of cancer, i. 155, 178 

of cartilaginous tumour, i. 140 

exudation, i. 78 

^f fatty tumour, i. 136 

of glioma, i. 142 

myeloid, i. 148 

of myxoma, i. 142 

plastic, i. 75 

pus, i. 78 

of recurring fibroid tumours, i. 145 
of spindle-celled sarcoma, i, 140 
Cellulitis, i. 480 

diagnosis of, i. 480 

diffuse pelvic, after lithotomy, ii. 695 

symptoms of, i. 480 

Jjjeatment, i. 431 

Celsus, lithotomy on the “ gripe,” ii. 717 
t^ontral necrosis, i. 686 
C>-ph£jha‘matoma, ii, 147 
Cerebral irritation, ii. lt>9 

nerves, injnrms of, ii. 174 
pulse, ii. 156 ^ 

Cervical region of spinal cor<l, ii. 887 
effect of wound of, ii. 887 
vertebrflB, dislocation of, i. 738; ii. 

891 

fracture of, ii. 891 
Chancre, i. 249 

diagnosis of, i. 249 
Hunterian, i. 249 
in females, i. 258 
indurated, i. 249 
inflamed* i. 252 
irritable, i. 252 
origin and progress of, i. 219 
piiagedsBnic, i. 252 
situations of, i. 253 
soft, i. 251 

specific nature of, i. 257 
treatment of, constitutional, i. 276 
local, curative*, i. 274 
preventive, i. 272 

urethral, i. 258 
Chancroid, i. 250 
Charbou, i. 824 

Ohatin on chemical composition of ccre- 
bro-spinal fluid, ii. 162 
Cheek-compressor, ii. 289 
Cheeks, diseases of, ii. 298 
fissures of, ii. 298 
tumours of, ii. 295 
ulcers of, ii. 298 
wounds of, ii. 298 

Chelius, operation for calculus in 
female, ii. 716 

urethral lithotomy in female, ii. 717 
CK^loid, j. 417 
Chemosis, ii. 198 

Chdselden on sounding bladder, ii. 673 
on abortive lithotomy, ii. 674 
on lithStomy, ii. 684, 095 
VOL. n. 


Chilblain, i. 484 

Children, incontinence of urine, ii. 733 
lateral lithotomy in, ii. 686 
difidcnlties in, ii. 688 
mortality after, ii. 695 
lithotrity in, ii. 709 
scrofulous disease of hip-joint in, i. 
817 

spasmodic affection of larynx in, ii. 
870 

syphilis in, i. 265, 281 
tracheotomy in, ii. 879 
unibilic£^ lieniia in, ii. 538 
Chimnoy-swciopor’s caiiccr, ii. 809 
j Chloral hydrate, i. 34 
j Clilc»rides in urine, ii. 638 
I Chloroform, i. 28 

administration of, i. 30 

in relation to ago, i, 30 
contra-indications for, i. 29 
death from, i. 81 
in hernia, ii. 48(> 
inhalers for, i. 81 
in lithotrity, ii. 704 
plienonieiia or symptoms of, i. 29 
physiological actimi of, i. 28 
in nuluction of dislocations, i. 719, 
729 

in shock, i. 888 
in tetanus, i. 840 ^ 

treatment of overdose of, i. 82 
Cho]>art*8 amputation, ii, 1 16 
Chonlee, ii. 758, 759 
Choroid, diseases of, ii. 228 
Chronic absc<^ss, i. 85 

f>f >>reast, ii. 488 
enlargtune.nt of prostate, ii. 738 
in 11 ami nation, i. 122 
laryngitis, ii. 370 ^ 

mammary tumour, ii. 441 
rhenmntic arthritis, i. 796, 824 
synovitis, i, 791 
Cicatrices, morbid, i. 417 

cheloid or exuberant, i. 4^8 
contraction of, i. 4I8,%23 
deficient, i. 417 
division of, i. 426 
excessive, i. 417 
healthy, i. 89.5 
painful, i. 419 

treatment of, i. 417, Morbid 

Cieatrice.s 
ulceration of, i. 419 
Cicatrization, i. 895 

Ciniselli, statistic^s of aneurism, trcai- 
nuint^by galvano-puncture, i. 475 
Circumcision, ii. 799 
: Civiale’s operation of lithotomy, ii, 700 
of lithotrity, ii, 704, 705, 707, 
7J0; 718 

lithotrite, ii. 707 

statistics of calculus in female, ii. 
714 

on lithotrity in female, ii 716 
on diseases of bladder, ii. 722 
3 L 
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Civialo (oontinited ) — 

on urinary fiBtula9, ii. 791 
statistics of urinary calculi, ii. 664 
lithotrity, ii. 710 
urethrotome, ii. 776 

Clark, Le Gros, observations on tempera- 
ture in fracture of base of skull, ii. 
162, 167 

Clarke, Fairlie, on atrophy of tongue, ii. 
297 

statistics of cancer of tongue, ii. 299 
of removal of tongue, ii. 903 
Clarke, Ijockhart, observations on spinal 
cord in tetanus, i. 3o6 
on spinal cord, from railway col- 
lision, ii. 997 

Clavicle, dislocations of, i. 735 
excision of, ii. 90 
fractures, i. 619 

Clay, operation of hysterotomy, ii. 858* 
Cleft palate, ii. 334 

from disease, ii. 340 
age for operation for, ii. 335 
arrest of development causing, ii. 
334 

artificial palate for, ii. 340 
intermaxillary bone in, ii. 334 
results of operation, ii. 339 
stapliyloraphy, ii. 336 

for liard palate, ii. 338 
vTith liare-lip, ii. 335 
Clerc, observations on sypliilis, i. 252, 
257 

Clitoris, hypertrophy of, ii. 840 
removal of, ii, 846 

Cloquet, obst^rvations on hernico, ii. 469, 
470, 472, 507, 529 
Closure of jaws, ii. 348 
Clove-hitcli knot, i. 718 
Club-foot, i. ^36 
Club-hand, i. 831 

Coaguluin of inflammatory' blood, i. 65 
in aneurism, i. 458, 476 
in wo^pded arteries, external, i. 374 
Cobra di ca[)ei.lo, bite of, i. 321 
Coccyx, dislocation of, i. 761 
fracture of, i. 640 

Cock, E., on puncture of bladder per 
rectum, ii. 785 

Coluiheim’s observations in inflamma- 
tion, i. 44 

Cold as an ana)Bthetic, i. 35 
eflects of, i. 428 
in cancer, i. 175 
in hajmorrhago, i. 376 
in inflammation, 1. 98 
Collapse, i. 328, 359 
Colles, observations on fractures, i. 639 
on syphilis, i. 262, 264, 266 
on diseases of rectum, ii. 587 
Collodion, i. 367 
Colloid cancer, i. 157, 161 
of breast, ii. 448 
cysts, i. 130 

Oollot ou lithotomy, ii. 689 


Colon, hernia of, ii.' 546 
Colotomy, ii. 558 
results of, ii. 554 
Colour-blindness, ii. 238 
Columna nasi, restoration of, ii. 283 
in Indian operation, ii 282 
Coma from chloroform, i. 32 
from compression, ii. 170 

diagnosis from apoplexy, ii. 170 
from drunkenness, ii. 170 
from opium-poisoning, ii. 
170 

in depressed fracture, ii. 151 
treatment of, ii. 158, 171 
from extravasation, ii. 155, 170 
treatment of, ii- 171 
from intra-cranial suppuration, ii. 
15(s 170 

treatment of, ii. 172 
from traumatic encephalitis, ii. 175 
treatment, ii. 177 ** 

Come on lithotomy, ii. 684 
Comminuted fracture, i. 578 
Complete anchylosis, i. 810 
dislocation, i. 713 
fistula, i. 87 
fracture, i. o78 
inguinal hernia, ii. 467 
Comjilicatcd dislocation, i. 726 
fracture, i. 600 
Compound cysts, i. 129 

dislocation, i. 722. See Dislocation 
fracture, i. 592. See Fracture 
Compression in aneurism, i. 462 
digital, i. 465 

history of, i. 465 
direct, i. 464 
by flexion, i. 465 
by instruments, i. 463 
degree of, i. 463 
duration of, i. 464 
management of patient, i. 
4(4 

results of, i. 464 
of arteries, i. 376 
brain, ii. 170 

causes of, ii. 171 
consequences of, ii. 171 
diagnosis of, ii. 170 
symptoms of, ii. 170 
treatment of, ii, 171 
^Tom depressed fracture, ii. 
151 

treatment of, ii. 158, 178 
from intra-cranial suppura- 
tion, ii. 155, 175 
treatment of, ii. 177 
from intra-cranial extrava^ 
aation, ii. 155, 170 
treatment of, ii. 171 
in cancer, i. 174 
of breast, ii. 451 
in carbuncle, i, 433 
in chronic mammary tumour, ii. 443 
of spinal cord, ii, 401 • 
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Compression (rontinned)-^ 
of varicose veins, i. 565 
in varicocele, ii. 824 
of vSins in haemorrhage, i. 385 
Compressor for abdominal aorta, ii. 
128 

application of, in aneurism, i. 463 
Colfcussion of brain, ii. 166 
causes of, ii. 167 
consequences of, ii. 167 
diagnosis of, from compression, 
ii. 170 

pathology of, ii. 1 66 
prognosis of, ii. 168 
symptoms of, ii. 167 
temperature in, ii. 167 
treatment of, ii. 168 
of spinal cord, ii. 305 
treatment of, ii. 400 
Coq^ylomata, ii. 591 

diagnosis from piles, ii. 572 
Congenital deformities, i. 828 
of fingers, i. 833 

foot, i. 836. See Club-foot 
lip. See Hare-lip 
neck, i. 82‘4 See Wry-Tieck 
palate. See Cleft palate 
dislocations, i. 730 

clussyication of, i. 730 
of elbow-joint, i. 755 
foot, bones of, i, 791 
fingers, i. 7()1 
hip, i. 730, 776 
knee-joint, i. 782 
lower jaw, i. 732 
shoulder, i 747 
wrist, i. 757 

fissures of cheeks, ii. 293 
hernia of brain, ii. 183 
inguinal, ii. 507 
hydrocele, ii. 815 

malformations of anus and rectum, 
ii. 593 

of bladder, ii. 726. See Extro- 
version of 
of penis, ii. 803 
phimosis, ii. 798 

syphilis, i. 265, 281. See Syphilis 
C-ongestion, i. 41. See Gangrene 
Congestive inflammation, i. 12.3 
Conical stumps, ii. 101 
Conjunctiva, diseases of, ii. 197 
Constipation in hernia, incarcerated, ii. 
481 

strangulated, ii. 482 
in intestinal obstruction, 11^5.70 
in stricture of rectum, ii. 585 
Constitutional syphilis, i. 258, 269, 276 
Contagion or infection, prevention of, i. 
25 

by antisepticism, i. 25 
presepticism, i. 118 
Contagious gangrene, i. 308 
malignant pustule, i. 324 
uatu^ of erysipelas, i. 290 


Contagious nature of glanders, i. 325 
hydrophobia, i. 316 
ulcer, i. 250. See Chancroid 
Contagious origin, diseases of, i. 248 
Continuous or uninterrupted suture, u 
366 

Contraction of arm, i. 831 
of arteries, i. 557, 560 
after wounds, i. 374 
of cicatrices, i. 417 

after burns and scalds, i. 423 
in disease of hip-joint, i. 824 
of fingers, i. 831 

from palmar fascia, i. 832 
forearm, i. 831 
knee joint, i. 835 
muscles, i. 831 

larynx, ii. 375 
(eso])hagii8, ii. 367 
spasmodic, of sphincter ani, ii. 597 
of iir(‘thra, ii. 779 
storno-mastoid, i. 829 
strabismus, i. 831 
Coutrecoup, frac'ture by, ii. 163 
pathology f»f, ii. 163 
Contus«3(l wounds, i. 3|n 
amputation in, i. 397 
part for, i. 398 
primary or secondary, i. 398 
causes of, i. 3iU 
cliaracters of, i. 391 
complications of, i. 396 
course of, i. 392 
ellVcts of, i. 391 
gangrene in, i. 392 
jirognosis f>f, i. 396 
reparation after, i. 393 
8tru(*tural conditions in, i. 391 
tn^aliiteni of, i. 396 
Contusion, i. 388 
causes of, i. .389 
course of, i 389 
signs of, i. 388 

structural conditions i% i. 388 
treatment of, i. 390 
of abdomen, ii. 457 
arteries, i. 372 
bones, i. 578 
brain, ii. 169 

situation of, ii. 169 
synjpbans of, ii. 169 
treatment of, ii. J69 
cranium, ii. 148 
eye, ii. 186 
joints, i. 7J 1 
•nerves, i. 449 
scalp, ii. 146 

cephalbmmatoma, ii. 147 
Cooper, Sir A., observations on aneurism, 
i. 456, 460, 471, 473 
on fractures, i. 625, 627, 635, 636, 
650, 653, 657, 662 
dislocations, i. 715, 719, 721, 730, 
732,737, 738, 741, 742, 743,748, 
749, 753, 754, 757, 758, 759, 762, 
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Cooper, Sir A. (jcontinued ) — 

765, 770, 771, 772,776, 777,782, 
786, 790 

on diseases of rectum, ii. 583, 584 
excision of ankle-joint, ii. 81 
fractures of skull, ii. 158 
diseases of breast, ii. 437, 441, 
443, 452, 456 

hernue, ii. 4H0, 493, 501, 506, 518, 
525, 529, .532, 538^ 
urinary cakuili, ii. 6.5.5, 658 
lithotomy, ii. 684, 689 
calculus in female, ii.^71.5 
diseases of scuotmn and testis, ii. 
804, 831, 832, 833, 841, 842 
Cooper, B., observations on dislocations, 
i. 750, 756 
on fractures, i. 672 
on hernia, ii. 480 

Cooper, S., observations on dislocation^, 
i. 741,762 
on fractures, i. 604 

Copeland on diseases of rectum, ii. 565, 
566, 582, 586 

Copimian, E., on diai:)hragmatic hernia, 
ii. 547 

Cornea, diseases of, ii, 203 
conical, ii. 205 
corneitis, ii. 203 

chronic’ interstitial, ii. 201 
fofeijrn bodies in, ii. 188 
opacities of, ii. 204 
stapliyloma of, ii. 205 
ulcers of, ii. 204 
Corns, i. 437 

Coste on vagino-vesical lithotomy, ii. 
717 

Coulson, W., statistics of lithotomy, ii. 66 1 
on lithotomy, ii. 677, 678, 684, 690, 
«!M, G!«i. 701 

lithotrity, ii. 706, 712 
calculus in female, ii. 714, 715 
Crampton, Sir P , observations on frac- 
tures of s^nll, ii. 1.58 
Crichtou, statistics of lithotrity, ii. 710 
Crisp, E., statistics of aneurism, i. 467, 
472, 51.5, 516 

Critchett, (leorge, observations on <lis- 
eases of eye ; iriddt‘sis, operation 
of, ii. 214 

extraction veotis, ii. 219 
Crosse on abortive litliotouiy, ii. 674 
oil lithotomy, ii. 684 
statistics of calculus iu female, ii. 
714 

Croup, ii. 374 

tracheotomy iu, ii, .374 
results of, ii. 374 

Cruveilhier, observations on pyemic in- 
fection, i. 301 

on diseases of joints, i. 796 
fibrous tumour of testis, ii. 8.33 
Cuboid bone, dislocation of, i. 789 
excision of, ii. 58 

Cullorier, observations on syphilis, i. 275i 


Cuneiform bones, dislocation of, i. 789 
excision of, ii. 58 

Curliug, T. B., observations on duodenal 
ulcer, i. 422 ^ 

on diseases of rectum, ii. 559, 566, 
574, 575, 581, 586, 587, 588, 594, 
596, 598 

diseases of scrotum and testilr, ii. 
804, 809, 814, 820, 823, 831, 832, 
833, 835 
hcruiiX!, ii. 472 

worms iu urinary bladder, ii. 621 
Curvature of spine, angular, ii. 402 
lateral, ii. 412 
postf^rior, ii. 419 

Cusack, o]>8ervations on diseases of rec- 
tum, ii. 578 
Cyi)liesis, ii. 419 

Cysticcrcus telro celluloscB, ii. 203, 207 
j Cystic adenocelo, ii. 441 
bronohocele, ii. 381 
cancer of breast, ii. 446 
sarcoma, ii. 441 
tumours, i. 131 

cancerous, i. 161 
cartilaginous, i. 147 
fatty, i. 137 
fibrous, i. 114 
tumours of bone, i. 7Q4 
breast, ii. 443 
biirsie, i. 444 
cheeks, ii. 295 
eyeball, ii. 238 
labia, ii. 847 
lips, ii. 290 
lower jaw, ii. 343 
neck, ii. 386 
ovary, ii. 858 
parotid gland, ii. .385 
prostate, ii. 739, 748 
testiede, ii. 831 
tliyruid body, ii. 381 
vagina, ii. 847 

Cystic oxide or cystine calculus, ii. 6.5,9 
Cystitis, ii. 718 
i Cystocele, ii. 467, 622 
Cysts, barren, i. 129. 

from coalescence and dilatation 
oV interspaces of cellular 
tissue, i. 133 
colloid, i. 130 
compound, i. 129 
course of, i. 135 
cutaneous, i. 130 

cyst-formation — barren, proliferous, 
i. 133 

I dentigerous, i. 130; ii. 310 

diagnosis of, i. 130 

I from dilatatiou and disteusion of 
natural cavities, i. 133 
I of ducts, i. 133 

I from erring cell-development, i. 134 
glandular, i. l&O 
mucous, 1 . 130 
oily, i. 130 
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Cysts (eontinued ) — 
origin of, i. 132 
proli^rous, i. 129 
sanguineous, i. 130 
sebaceous, i. 130 
seminal, i. 130 
^Tous, i. 130 
simple, i. 130 
synovial, i. 130 
ti'uatment of, i. 135 
varieties, i. 131 
wens, i. 130; ii. 179 
in bone, i. 704 
eyelids, ii. 194 
omentum, ii. 494 
prostate, ii. 748 
spermatic cord, ii. 817 
testicle, ii. 832 
under tongue, ii. 304 


D ACRYOLITHS, ii. 197 
•Dacryops, ii. 194 

Davat’s operation for varicocele, it. 824 
1 >ay-Biglit, ii. 238 

Dead body, poison ous^flTocts of, i. 324 
Deafness, labyrinthine, ii. 204 
Dease, observations on fractures of skull, 
ii. 158 • 

Decoiii posing animal matters, and 

jiN iemia, i. 297, 300 
Deficient cicatrix, i, 417 
Deformities, i. 828 

of arm and liand, i. 831 
face and neck, i. 829 
leg, i. 834 
talipes, •!. 836 
Degenerations, i. 185 

general pathology and treatment, 
i. 187 

retrogression of structural (ele- 
ments ill, author’s classilicatioii of, 
i. 201 

special, i. 188 

amyloid, waxy or lardaceous, i. 
198 

calcareous, ossific or mineral, t 
i. 199 

fatty, i. 188 
fibrous, i. 197 
, granular, i. 199 
pigmentary, i. 196 

Dolamotte, observations on escape of 
cerebro-spinal fluid in fractures of 
skull, ii. 152 

Delirium, inflammatory, i. 50 
in encephalitis, ii. 175 
in hydroiihobia, i. 318 
in mortification, i. 95 
pycemic, i. 299 

traumatic, i. 330. See Prostration 
with Excitement 
tremens, i. 341 

#iuses of, i. 343 
post-mortem appearances, i. 312 


Delirium tremens (continued)-- 
symptoms, i. 341 
tenuiuations and prognosis, U 
344 

treatment, i. 344 
Deljiech on tenotomy, i. 830 
Demarcation, line of, in gangrene, i. 224 
Dental surgery, ii. 305. Sea Teeth 
Depressed fracture of skull, ii. 149 
nose, of)eration for, ii. 284 
Desault, observations on fractures, i. 621, 
635 

on fracfaires of skull, ii. 158 
. on wound of intercostal artery, ii, 
42f> 

on h<‘rni/e, ii. 489, 500, 451 
on lithotomy, ii. 684 
Deschiiuips on urinary calculi, ii. 655 
I ^etiu'hed eyelash, ii. 197 
I Detmold on treatment of cerebral ab- 
scess, ii. 178 
Diagnosis, i. 3 
(diemical, i. 6 
physic.al signs in, i. 3 
signs and symptoms coinpan^d, i. 3 
(jo-existing and consecutive 
sym]>toms, i, 5 
structural chjiraoters in, i. 5 
by micr()Bcnj)io examination, i. 5 
l>iiiphragm, wounds of, ii. 516 
Diaphragmatic hernia, ii. 546 
Diathesis, i. 231 

Jiicinorrliagic, i. 373 
litliic., ii. 664 
scrofulous, i. 231 
Diday on gouorrhcea, ii, 754 
DielVeubach, observations on fractures, 
i. 60'.) 

on dislocations, i. 730 
on plastic surgery ; for ectropion, ii . 
191 

for depress(‘d nose, ii. 281 
for ntstoration of noti^r lip, ii. 
293 

ORt(iotomy for (ileft jflilatr*, ii. 338 
oil uririary-vugiiial fistula, ii. 791 
Dieiilufoy’s sulKuitaneous pneumatic as- 
piration, i. 118 
Diffused absetjss, i. 84 
aneurism, i. 153, 457 
arteritis, i. 551 
inflammation, i. 124, 288 
jihlehitis, i. 567 
traumatic aneurism, i. 457 
Dion is, operation for calculus in fomulo, 
ii. flG 

Diphtheritic inflammation, i. 124 
Dislocation, i. 713 
causes of, i. 715 
<x>aptutiori in, i. 720 
complete, i. 713 
complicated, i. 726 

treatment of, i. 726 
c^iinplicating fra*!turc, i. 601 
compound, i. 722 
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Dislocation (continued ) — 

comi)OUTid> cauBCB and eifects of, i. 722 
diagnostic characters of, i. 722 
prognosis of, i. 723 
signs of, i. 722 

structural conditions of, i. 722 
terminations of, i. 723 
treatment of, i, 723 

amputation in, i. 724 
congenital, i. 730 

treatment of, i. 730 
diagnosis of, i. 714 
effects of, i. 715 
extension in, i. 718 
false-joint, i. 720 
incomplete, i. 71/4 
prognosis of, i. 710 
recurrence of, i. 710 
reduction of, i. 717 '• 

reparation after reduction of, i. 710 
retentive appliances after reduction 
of, i. 717 
Bigns of, i. 714 
treatment of, i, 716 
unreduced dislocation, i. 726 
diagnosis cif, i. 728 
structural conditions of, i. 726 
treatment of, i. 728 
Dislocations, special, i. 731 
. anlrlo, i. 783 

backwards, i. 784 
causes, i. 785 
compound, i. 786 

treatment, i. 786 
forwards, i. 784 
inwards, i. 784 
outwards, i. 783 
signs of, i. 785 
treatment of, i. 785 
astragalus, i. 786 

backwards, i. 787 
causes of, i. 787 
compound, i. 788 
for#;:i,rds, i, 786 
signs oT, i. 787 
treatment, i. 788 
unreduced, i. 788 
atlas and axis, i. 734 
carpal bones, i. 757 
clavicle, i. 735 

causes of, i. 735, 737 
compound, i. 736 
scapular end of, i. 736 
signs of, i. 736 
treatment of, i. 737 
sternal end of, i. 735 
signs of, i. 735 
treatment of, i. 736 
coccyx, i. 761 
cuboid bone, i. 789 
cuneiform bones, i. 789 
elbow, i* 747 

radio-carpal articulation, i. 756. 

See. Wrist i 

radio-ulnar articulations, i. 755 


Dislocations, special (eontiniLed ) — 

elbow, radius and ulna backwards, 
i. 747 

forwards, i. 749 
inwards, i. 749 
outwards, i. 748 
radius alone, backwards, i. f 49 
forwards, i. 750 
outwards, i. 750 
ulna alone, backwards, i. 749 
causes of, i. 752 

complicated with fracture, i. 

754 

congenital, i. 755 
compound, i. 754 

treatment of, i. 755 
extemal-latero-angular of,L 748 
signs of, i. 751 
treatment of, i. 753 
nureduced, i. 753, 754 
^ femur, i. 761 

anomalous, i. 773 

downwards and back’^ards 
upon ischiatic tuber- 
osity, L 774 
^nd forwanls upon is- 
chiatic ramus, i. 775 
vertically, subcotyloid, 
i. 175* 

upwards, anterior oblique, 
i. 774 

infra-spinous, i. 774 
Bupra-spinous, i. 773 
congenital, i. 776 
double, i. 776 

downwards and forwards into 
obturator foremen, i. 769 
causes, i. 770 
signs, i. 769 
treatment, i. 770 
in hif)-discase, i. 817 
upwards and forwards on pubes, 
i. 771 

causes, i. 772 

diagnosis from fracture, i. 
772 

signs, i. 771 
^treatment, i. 772 

by manipulation, i. 773 
unreduced, i. 772 
upwf-rds and backwards (m 
dorsum ilii, i. 762 
into ischiatic iiotch, i. 763 
causes of, i. 765 
diagnosis of, i. 765 
mechanism of, i. 763 
signs, i. 764 
treatment, i. 766 

by manipulation, i. 768 
unreduced, i. 766, 776 
fibula, head of, i. 783 

lower end of, i. 783 • 

foot, congenital of, i. 791. See 
Talipes 

hand, compound, of bones of, i. 760 
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Dislocations, special (contimt,ed ) — 
humerus, i. 738 

backwards, i. 739 
cfuses of, i. 74:1 
, complications of, i. 744 

supra-glenoid dislocation, 
i744 

with fracture of humerus, 
i. 745 

fracture of scapula and 
of clavicle, i. 74G 
treatment of, i. 746 
compound, i. 744 

treatment of, i. 744 
congenital, i. 747 
diagnosis of, i. 741 
downwards, i. 738 
forwards, i. 739 

partial, i. 738 j 

signs of, i. 740 
subclavicular, i. 739 
subcoracoid, i. 739 
subglenoid, i. 738 
subspinous, i. 739 
treatment of, i. 742 
unreduced, i.^41 

treatment of, i. 743 
varieties of, i. 738 

ixdativc frequency of, i. 738 
jaw, i. 731 

bilateral, i. 731 
causes of, i. 732 
complete, i, 731 
congenital, i. 732 
partial, i, 731 
reduction of, i, 732 
siggis of, i. 731 
unilateral, i. 731 
unreduced, i. 732 

knee, i. 779. See Dislocations of 
Tibia 

internal derangement of, i. 781 
metaoapus, i. 758 

metacarpo-phalangeal joints, i. 7.>8 | 

metatarsus, i. 790 
08 calcis, i. 788 
08 magnum, i. 757 
patella, i. 777 

^awards, i. 777 
outwards, i. 777 
upwards, i. 778 
vertical, i. 778 
pelvis, i* 761 

phalangeal bones of fingers, i. 7C0 
compound, i. 760 
congenital, i. 761 
phalangeal bones of toes, i. 790 
pisiform bone, i. 757 
radius, i. 747 

backwards, i. 749 
forwards, i. 750 
outwards, i. 750 ^ . 

radio-ulnar articulation, inferior, i. 
755 

backwards, i. 755 


Dislocations, special {continued ) — 
forwards, i. 755 
ribs, i. 734 

sacro-iliac articulation, i. 76 1 
scaphoid bone, i. 789 
8ca])ula, i. 737 
semilunar bone, i. 757 
spine, i. 733. See Spine 
causes, i. 734 
signs h 733 
termination, i, 734 
treatment, i. 734 
sjmiphysis pubis, i. 761 
tarsal l^ucs, i. 788 
compound, i. 790 
thumb, i. 759 

treatnumt of, i. 759 
compound, i. 760 

treatment of, i. 760 
tibia, i. 779 

backwards, i. 780 

ill contraction of knee-joint, 
i. 804, 832 ; ii. 12 
causes of, i. 780 
compound, i. 782 
congenital of, i. 782 
forwards, i. 779 
lateral, i. 779 
signs of, i. 780 
treatment of, i. 781 
uiireiluced, i. 781 
toes, i. 790 
ulna, i. 7 19 
vertiilme, i. 733 
wrist, i. 756 

backwards, i. 756 
causes of, i. 756 
compound, i. 757 

treatment of, i. 757 
congenital, i. 75^ 
forwards, i. 756 

injuries allied to dislocation, i. 
‘757 

treatment of, i. 756 
Dissection-wounds, i. 3^1 • 

conditions of deair body infective, 

i, 324 

post-mortem ayipciarances, i. 32 1 
treatment, i. 32 *^ 

Distal ligature for aneurism, i. 474 
carotid aneurism, i. 492 
innominate aneurism, i. 489 
subclavian aneurism, i. 492 
Dixon, cases of foreign bodies in blad- 
<ler, ii. 620 

Dixon, James, observations on dtseases 
of eye, ii. 195, 198, 201, 203, 211, 214, 
218, 225, 2:47, 240 

Dogs, mod, bites of, i. 316. See Hydro- 
phobia 

Donders, observations on diseases of 
^ eye, ii. 237 

I Dorsal region of cord, injuries of, i!.*387 
I of spine, effects oi* concussion of, 

ii. 397 
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Dorsal region of spine (continued ) — 
dislocations ol*, ii. 391 
wounds of, ii. 387 
Double amputation, ii. 102 
hernia, ii. 501 

Douglas on urethral dilatation for cal- 
culus in female, ii. 715 
Drainage, hygienic importance of, in 
relation to operations, i. 25 
Drainage-tubes, i. 116 
in empyema, ii. 432 
Draw, TiC, on lierniacj, ii. 487 
Dressing of stump, ii. 97 
Dressing of wounds, in exciston of joints, 
ii. 8 

in operations, i. 35 
of incised wounds, i. 365 
antiseptic, i. 367 
Drowning, ii. 356 

Druiit, 11., observations on elephantiasis, 
ii. 805 

Dubois, operation for calculus in female, 
ii. 716 

Duodenum, ulcer of, in burns, i, 423 
Dupuytren’s bilateral lithotomy, ii. 700 
classification of burns, i. 420 
enterotorne, ii. 500 
on erysipelas, i. 287 
on fractures, i. 624, 670 
on dislocations, i. 757, 777 
wopnds, incised, of slaill, ii. 172 
on treatment of cerebral abscess, ii. 

178 

on hernim, ii. 493, 500, 501 
on diseases of rectum, ii. 581, 587 
on sounding bladder, ii. 673 
on abortive lithotomy, ii. 674 
on lithotomy, ii, 684, 700, 701 
on calculus in female, ii. 715 
on hydaticUtestis, ii. 832 
8} dint, i. 671 

Durham, A. E., polypus car-forceps, ii. 

253 

on thyrotomy, ii. 377 
tracheot«inx tube, ii. 380 


E AK, aspergilli in meatus of, ii, 2.50 
artificial niembrana tympani, ii. 258 
perforation of, ii. 258 
bleeding from, ii. 160 
caries, ii. 264 
catarrh of, ii. 259 
purulent, ii. 263 
cerumen in, ii. 246 
cutaneous affections of, ii. 213 * 
deafness, labyrinthine, of, ii. 264 
deaf-mutism, ii. 265 
ear-speculum, ii. 245 
examination of moatiis and mem- 
brana tympani, ii. 245 
exostoses of, ii. 250 
external meatus, narrowing of, ii. 
219 


Ear (continued ) — 

follicular abscess or furuncle of, ii. 
249 

foreign bodies in, ii. 247 ® 
gouty concretions in, ii. 245 
. hmmatoma of, ii, 244 
hyperostoses of, ii. 250 
inflammation of external meatils of, 
ii. 251 

injuries of, ii. 244 

of inembrana tympani, ii. 254 
malformations of, ii. 242 
myringitis, iL 255 
opacities of membrane, ii. 255 
perforation of, ii, 256 
otitis, ii. 251, 263 
otorrhma, ii. 2.52 
polypi in, ii. 253 

sebaceous tumour of meatus, ii. 

251 ^ 

serous discharge from, ii. 160 
speculum for, ii. 245 
syphilitic affections of, ii, 250 
syringing, ii. 247 
, tumours of, ii. 245 

tympanic cavity, catarrh of, ii. 259 
operations on, ii. 263 
Ear-hook, ii. 248 
Ectropion, ii. 191 
Effusion, i. 74 

albuminous, i. 80 
of blood, i. 359 

coagulable lymph, i. 74 
liquor sanguinis, i. 73 
serum, i. 73 

Ehrmann, statistics of aneurism, i. 495 
Elbow, anchylosis of, i. 811 „ 
dislocations of, i. 747 
excision of, ii. 61 
fractures near, i, 631 

compound and comminuted, i. 

636 

gunshot wounds of, i. 415 ; ii. 84 
wounds of, i. 712 
Electrolysis, ii. 669 
Elephantiasis, ii. 804 
of leg, ii. 806 
scrotiam, ii. 807 
Embolism, i. 571 

in gangrene, i, 221 
Emphysema, ii. 423, 429 ' 

of abdomfllal parietes, ii. 459 
thoracic parietes, ii. 423 
from wound of lung, ii. 423 
Emprosthotonos, i. 334 
Empyema, ii. 430 
Eiicei>halitis, traumatic, ii. 175 
causes of, ii. 176 
chronic, ii. 177 
prognosis of, ii. 176 
structural alterations in brain, ii. 

175 

symptoms of, ii. 175 

period after injury of, ii. 176 
treatment of, ii. 176 * 
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Encepbalocele, ii. 183 
Eneophuloid cancer, i. 156, 159 
cells of, i. 156 
diagribsia of, i. 158 
eituationa of, i. 163 
structure of, i. 156 
tumour of, i. 157 
• number of, i. 163 
Eucephaloid of antrum, ii. 344 
of bone, i. 706 

diagnosis from oateo-aneurism, 

i. 709 

breast, ii. 447 
eyeball, ii. 239 
jaw, lower, ii. 344 
upper, ii. 344 
nose, ii. 268 
prostate, ii. 748 
testis, ii. 633 
thoracic pariotes, i. 708 
Encffondroma, i. 146 
cjonrse of, i. 147 
diagnostic characters of, i. 147 
origin of, i. 147 

pulsating, diagnosis from anciirisrrt, 
i. 709 

situation of, i. 14^ 
structural elements, i. 146 
treatment of, i. 149 
tumour olt i. 146 

number of, i. 147 
varieties of, i. 147 
of bone, i. 704 
cranium, i. 147 
jaw, lower, ii. 343 
upper, ii. 343 
mammary gland, ii. 443 
muscle, i. 443 
parotid gland, ii. 385 
phalanges, i. 147 
testicle, ii. 833 
thyroid, ii. 384 
Encysted, i. 129 

calculus, vesical, ii. 689 
hsomatocele, ii. 821 
hernia of tunica vaginalis, ii. 509 
hydrocele, ii. 816 

iiaguosis from inguinal lieriiia, 

ii. 511 • 

tumours, i. 131 

Endostitis, i. 675 
Engorgement of bladder, if. 735 
Enlargement of burses, i. 444 
of cervical glands, ii. 385 
lymphatic glands, i. 575 
prostate, ii. 738 
testicle, chronic, ii. 827 
tonsils, ii. 362 
Enterocele, ii, 467 
Entero-epiplocele, ii. 467 
Entero-vaginal fistula, ii. 591 
Knterotome, ii. 500 
Entrance of air into veins, i. 386 . 
Entropion, operation for, ii. 189 
ii. 192 


Epididymitis, ii. 825 
Epiglottis, tumours of, ii. 370 
wounds of, ii. 350 
Epiphora, ii. 195 
Epiplocele, ii. 467 
Epispadias, ii. 803 
Epistaxis, ii. 265 
Epithelial cancer, i. 178 
athuitics of, i. 183 
amputation in, i. 184 
caustics in, i. 184 
cells of, i. 178 
course otV i. 182 
dee^j, ijilHl 
diagnosis of, i. 178 
from lupus, i. 215 
toasiuir in, i. 184 
excision of, i. 184 
ligature of, i. 184 
number of, i. 181 
situation, i. 181 
structure of, i. 178 
superficial, i. 180 
treatment of, i. 184 
ulcer of, i. 183 
of anus, ii. 591 
blad<ler, ii. 723 
larynx, ii. 370 
lij>s, ii. 290 
nose, ii*. 268 
(esophagus, ii. 367 
penis, ii. 801 
I)liaryrix, ii. 366 
rectum, ii. 587 
scrotum, ii. 809 
tongue, ii. 299 
vagina, ii. 847 
Epithelioma, i. 184 
Epulis, ii. 325 

diagnosis of, ii. 325 • 
treatment of, ii. 325, 344 
Erectile tumours, i. 149. See Nasvus 
course of, i. 151 

diagnosis from aneurism, i. 455 
origin of, i. 150 ^ 

situation of, i. 150 
structure of, i. 149 
ireatnuint of, i. 151 
varieties of, i. 149 
of bone, i. 709 
muscle, i. 443 
or hit, i. 150, 498 
tongue, ii. 303 

Erichsen, observations on aneurism, i, 
462, 464, 474, 492, 405, 503 
^n ganglion, i. 448 
on tumfmrs in muscles, i. 443 
on dislocations, i. 790 
on false ciirtilages in joints, i. 815 
on disease of sacro*iliuc articulation, 
i. 827 

statistics of amputation, ii. 21, 63 
excision of fibula, ii. 91 
ox>oration for fistula of trachea, iL 
352 
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Erichsen {coniinued ) — 

symptoms, cerebro-spinal, from rail- 
way collision, ii. 398 
colloid of breast, ii. 448 
on lithotimy, ii. G89 
emphysema from puncture of blad- 
der i)cr rectum, ii. 785 
wound of vagina, ii. 843 
Eruption of teeth, ii. 300 

diseases incident to, ii. 306 
Erysipelas, i. 284 
ambuhins, i. 280 
blood pathology of, i. 200 
a cause of death after o5f>erations, i. 

35 

after amputations, ii. 105 
of secondary Inemorrhage, ii, 
100 

causes of, i. 200 

external, i. 202 ‘ 

predisposing, i. 203 
cellular, i. 288 
cellulo-cutaueous, i. 287 
cutaneous, i. 285 
diagnosis of, j. 286, 288 
epidemic, i. 203 
erratic, i. 280 
fever of, i. 280 

fomites, in transmitting, i. 202 
infection of, i, 200 
‘ area of, i. 202 
metastatic, i. 280 

mucous membranes, liability to, i. 
284, 200 

codematouB, i. 288 
of new-born infant, i. 206 
period of latency in, i. 202 
phlegmonous,, i, 287 
diagnosis of, i. 288 
prognosis ftf, i. 293. See Termina- 
tions 

recuirrencc of, i. 203 
simple, 1 . 285 

diagnosis of, i. 286 
spontanef>ut’ production of, i. 293 
terminations of, i. 285, 287 
trail mal ic, i. 202 
treatment of, i. 294 
local, i. 295 
preventive, i. 294 
remedial, i. 294 
of fauces, i. 290 
^calp, ii. 144 
scrotum, ii. 804 

Erysipelatous inflammation, i. 124 
Ery thematic inflammation, i. 124 ^ 
Esdaile, statistics of operation for ele- 
phantiasis of scrotum, ii. 809 
Esmarch, statistics of shoulder-joint ex- 
cision, ii. 83 

elbow-joint excision, ii. 85 
excision of temporo-maxillary arti- 
culation, ii. 348 
Ether as an ancesthetie, i. 33 
local aniesthesia by, i. 35 


Etiology, i. 7 

causes, external and internal, i. 7 
determining, i. 8 
immediate and predil%> 08 mg, i. 
7 

local and constitutional, i. 8 
causative relation of local diseases, 
. i. 9 « 

co-operation and succession of dis- 
eases, i. 10 

Exanthemata, syphilitic, i. 259 
Excessive cicatrix, i. 417 
Excision, ii. 1 

in aneurism by anastomosis, i. 155 
of bones. See Excisional Surgery 
bronchocole, ii. 384 
cancer, i. 176 

cartilaginous tumour, i. 149 
myeloid or fibre -plastic tumour, 
i. 149 

clitoris, ii. 846 

compared with amputation, ii. 11 
natural anchylosis, ii. 1]^ 
of cysts, and cystic tumours, i. 135 
in ectropion, ii, 191 
entropion, ii. 190 
epicauthiis, ii. 192 
of ei^itlielial cancer, i. 184 
erectile tumour, i. 152 
fatty tumour, i. 138 
flbro-cellular tumour, i. 140 
fibrous tumour, i. 145 

fibro-nucloated, i. 145 
recurring fibroid, i. 145 
iris, ii. 212 
jaws, ii. 344 

lower jaw, ii. 316. 
malar bone, ii. 345 
upper jaw, ii. 344 
joints. See Excisional Surgery 
inevus, i. 153 

oinontuiii in hernia, ii. 494 
for osteoid cancer, i. 708 
of parotid gland, ii. 385 
piles, ii. 575 

tongue, complete, ii. 300 
partial, ii. 299 
tonsil, ii. 363 
thyroid gland, ii. 384 
in trichiasis, ii. 189 
of tumours. See Morbid Growths 
Excisional sufgery, ii. 1 • * 

of bones, ii. 87 
clavicle, 90 
fibula, ii. 91 
humerus, ii. 91 
radius, ii. 91 
scapula, ii. 87 

conditions for operation, ii. 88 
operation, ii. 88 
results, ii. 88 

with amputation at shoulder- 
joint, ii. 90 • 

excision of head of hu- 
merus, ii. 90 
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Excisional surgery (continued ) — 
subperiosteal, ii. 92 
of tibi#, ii. 91 
ulna, ii. 91 
joints, ii. 1 

for disease, ii. 1 

analysis of cases, ii. 12 
excision compared with am^ 
putation, ii. 11 
natural anchylosis, ii. 
11 

general condition of, for 
excision, ii. 4 
results of, ii. 12 
joint-excision and general 
treatment of joint-dis- 
ease, ii. 2 

ojKjrathni of joint-cxcision, 
ii. 5 

after-treatment of, ii. 8 
instruments and gene- 
ral directions for, ii. 
5 

ro-excision, ii. 8 
repair after excisioTu ii. 9 
subi>eriosioal excision, ii. 
10 

results of, ii. 10 
of special ,^ints, ii. 12 
of ankle-joint, ii. 52 

after-treatment, ii. 54 
conditions for excision, ii. 52 
operation, ii. 53 
results — in mortality, ii. 54 

of hospitals oi’ England 
and Scotland, ii. 54 
• statistics, British, ii. 54 
compared with amputation 
at ankle-joint, I’iro- 
goffs, ii. 55 
Syme’s, ii. 55 
of leg, ii, 55 
in state of foot, ii. 55 

secondary amputation, 
ii, 55 

of elbow-joint, ii. 59 

after-treatment, ii. 62 
average period of recovery, ir. 63 
conditions for excision, ii. 60 
operation, ii. 61 
re-excision, ii. 64 
results — in mortality, ii. 62 
of hospitals of England 
and Scotland, ii. 62 
statistics, British and fo- 
reign, ii. 63 

.compared with amputation 
of arm, ii. 63 

in natural anchylosis, ii. 59 
in state of limb, ii. 68 
secondary amputation, ii. 
64 

typical cases of excision, ii. 64 
of h wd, metacarpal, and phalangeal 
bones, ii. 77 


Excisional surgery (continued ) — 
of hip-joint, ii. 32 

after-treatment, ii. 37 
average period of recoverv, ii. 
43 

conditions for excision, ii. 33 
operation, ii. 36 
results — in mortality, ii. 40 
of hospitals of England 
and Scotland, ii. 42 
statistics, British and fo- 
reign, ii. 41 

compared with amputation 
• at hip-joint, ii. 43 
in natural anchylosis, ii. 32 
in state of limb, ii. 43 

atrophy of shaft of 
femur, ii. 43 

section of neck of femur, ii. 45 
Adams’s operation, ii. 46 
author’s operation, ii. 48 
trochanter major, ii 37 
typical cases of excision, ii. 44 
analysis of cases, ii. 45 
of knee joint, ii. 13 

after tnnitinent, ii. 17 
average frtH|uency of successful 
results, ii. 19 

average xieriud of recovery, ii. 
21 

conditions for excision, it. 13 
growth of limb in childhotid 
after, ii. 22 
operation, ii. 13 
jK‘rmaneTK*y of result, ii. 22 
re excision, ii. 23 
results — in nu>rtality, ii. 19 

of hospitals of England 
and Scotland, ii 2(> 
statistics, Ifi'itish and fo- 
reign, ii. 20 

compared with amputation 
in thigh, ii. 21 
in natural anchylosis, ii. 
18 • ^ 
in state ot limb, ii. 21 
secondary amputation, ii. 
23 

typical cases of excision, ii. 24 
analysis of cases, ii. 29 
of shouldt^r -joint, ii. 6.5 
after-treatment, ii. 67 
average period of recovery, ii. 
67 

conditions for excision, ii. 65 

(»peTation, ii. 65 

results— in mortality, ii. 67 

of hospitals of England 
and Scotland, ii. 67 
statistics, British and fo- 
reign, ii. 67 
in state of limb, iL 67 
typical cases of excision, ii. 68 
of tarsal bones, ii. 55 

conditions for excisioDi ii. 56 
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Exckional surgery (continued ) — 

exciaion of astragalus, ii. 56 
results of, ii. 56 
of os calcis, ii. 56 
results' of, ii. 57 
compared with sub astra- 
galoid amputation, ii. 58 
of astragalus and interior 
tarsal bones, ii. 56 
08 calcis and astragalus, ii. 
57 

cuboid, cuneiform, and sca- 
phoid bniies, ii. 58 
metatarsal Vjoues, and to(3S, 
ii. 58, 59 
of wrist, ii. 70 

after treatment, ii. 75 
conditions for excision, ii. 70 
operations, ii. 71 

Tdster’s operation, ii. 72 ' 
results — in mortality, ii. 76 

of hospitals of J^liigland and 
Scotland, ii. 76 
in state of hand, ii. 76 
for injury, ii. 77 
of ankle-joint, ii. 80 

after treatment, ii. 81 
conditions for excision, ii. 81 
operation, ii. 81 
results — in mortality, ii. 81 

of hosj)ltaIs of England and 
Scotland, ii. 81 
compared with amputation 
of leg, ii. 81 
in state of foot, ii. 81 
of elbow -joint, ii. 84 

after-treatment, ii. 84 
conditions for excision, ii. 84 
operation, ii. 84 
resulfS — in mortality, ii. 84 

of hospitals of England and 
Scotland, ii. 86 
compared with amputation 
of arm, ii. 85 

® st'Jondary excision, ii. 85 
of hip joint, ii. 79 

after-treatment, ii. 80 
conditions for excision, ii. 79 
operation, ii. 80 
results — in mortality, ii. 80 

compared with amputation 
at hip-joint, ii. 80 
of knee-joint, ii. 77 

after-treatment, ii. 78 
conditions for excision, ii. 77 
operation, ii. 78 c 

results — in mortality, ii, 79 
of hospitals of England and 
Scotland, ii. 79 
; irf shoulder-joint, ii. 82 

after-treatment, ii, 83 
average period of recovery, ii. 

83 

conditions for excision, ii. 82 
operation, ii, 82 


Excisional surgery (cowitnttsd)— 

results — in mortality, ii. 83 
of hospitals of Ei^gland and 
Scotland, ii. 83 
compared with amputation 
at shoulder-joint, ii, 
83 c 

natural cure, ii. 83 
secondary excision, ii. 83 ♦ 
of wrist, ii. 86 

after-treatment, ii. 87 
conditions for excision, ii. 87 
operation, ii. 87 
results — in mortality, ii. W 

of hospitals of England and 
Scotland, ii. 87 
Exhdiation of bone, i. 692 
Exomphalos, ii. 537 
Exostosis, i. 701 
causes, i. 703 
signs, i. 703 
terminations, i. 703 
treatment, i. 703 
varieties, i. 702 
of cranium, ii. 182 
orbit, ii. 

Extirpation of eyeball, ii. 239 
Extravasation of blood, i. 388 
in abdomen, ii. 458 
diffuse aneurism, i. 453 
fractures, i. 579 
pleura, ii. 423, 430 
scalp- wounds, ii. 146 
skull, ii. 153. 160, 16i 
of fsBCos, ii. 459, 487 
urine, ii. 787 

Extroversion of bladder, ii. V26 
Exuberant cicatrix, i. 417 
Eye, contusion of, i. 186 

disc^ases of eyeball, ii. 238 
dislocation of, ii, 238 
extirpation of, ii. 239 
foreign bodies in, ii. 187 
injuries of, ii. 185 
protrusion of, ii. 238 
rupture of, ii. 187 
tujuours of, ii. 238 
wounds ^f, ii. 185 
Eyebrows, wounds of, ii. 184 
Eyelids, deficiency of, ii. 193 
diseases £>f, ii. 188 
lice in roots of eyelashes, ii. 194 
spasmodic twitching of, ii, 193 
tumours of, ii. 194 
wounds of, ii. 184 


F ace, deformities of, i. 828 
fracture of bones of, i. 610 
labioplastic operations, ii. 291 
False aneurism, i. 453 
joints, i. 603 

causes of, i. 604 
cftecls of, i, 605 
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False joints (continuedy— 

terminations of, i. 605 
treatment of, i. 608 
passa^s in urethra, ii. 770 
Farcy, i. 326 

Fascia propria of femoral hernia, ii 525 
Fatty degeneration of arteries, i, 1 03 
• of muscle, author’s observa- 
tions on, i. 100 
tumour, i. 136 

cells of, i. 136 
course of, i. 138 
diagnosis from cysts, i. 137 
in cheek, ii. 205 

crural canal, diagnosis from 
femoral hernia, ii. 531 
neck, ii. 386 
origin of, i. 138 
in parotid region, ii. 385 
situation of, i. 137 
structure of. i. 136 
of tongue, ii. 303 
treatment of, i. 138 
varieties of, i. 137 
Fauces, diseases of, ii. 362 
Female, calculus m tlm, ii. 714 
chancre in, i. 253 * 
congenital hernia in, ii. 519 
diseases of genital organs of, ii. 843 
gonorrlioeS in, ii. 759 
inguinal hernia in, ii. 50G 
lithotomy in, ii. 716 
litliotrity in, ii. 716 
Femoral artery. See Artery, Femoral 
hoMiia. See Hernia 
Femur, dislocations of, i. 761 
in jiip-disease, i. 8J7 
excision of head of, ii. 36 
for disease, ii. 32 
injury, ii. 79 
results of, ii. 40, 80 
fractures gf, i. 646 
section of neck, ii. 45 
Fergiisson, Sir W., observations on aneu- 
rism, i. 473 

on knee-joint excision, ii. 21, 23 
on excision of scapula, with ampu- 
tation at shoulder, ii. 90 
excision of radius or iihia, ii. 91 
o]>eration for depressed nose, ii. 284 
tr( batmen t of iiitennaxillary bone 
in hare-lip, ii. 290 • 
operation for cleft palate, ii. 336 
excision of upper jaw, ii. 345 
on lithotomy, ii. 678, 682, 684, G97 
on lithotrity, ii. 701, 708, 710 
F<.*ver of erysipelas, i. 289 
of gangrene, i. 224 
hectic, i. 89 
inflammatory, i. 50, 68 
acute, i. 122 
asthenic, i. 122 
chronic, i. 122 
sthenic, i. 122 
of pfjtemia, i. 297 


Fibrine in aneurism,'!. 458 
in inflammation, i. 67 
Fibrinous calculus, ii, 659 
Fibro-caloareous tumour, i. 144 
Fibro-cellular tumour, L 139 
course of, i. 140 
diagnostic characters of, i. 139 
origin of, i: 140 
situation of, i. 140 
structure of, i. 139 
treatment of, i. 140 
Fibro-cystic tumour, i. 144 
Fibro-nneleated tumour, i. 144 
Fibro-plasti<f tumour, i. 148 
of penis, ii. 803 

Fibroid tumour, recurrent, i. 144 
Fibrous anchylosis, i. 811 
tumour, i. 143 

course of, i. 144 
diagnostic cluiracters of, i. 143 
origin of, i. 144 
situation of, i. 143 
structure of, i. 143 
treatment of, i. 145 
varieties of, i. 144 
FiT>rou.s jKjlypus of nose, ii. 275 
Fibrous stricture of cesophagus, ii. 367 
oY nsfdiim, ii. 584 
Fibrous tumour of anus, ii. 591 
breast, ii. 443 
jaws, ii. 313 
neck, ii. 386 
ovary, ii. H5S 
parotid region, ii 385 
testicle, ii. 833 
uterus, ii. 853 

Fibula, dislocations of, i. 783 
excision of, ii. 91 
fractures of, i. 669 
Fingers, amputation of, li. 106 

congenital deformity of, i. 833 
con tractions of, i. 831 
dislocation of, i. 758 
excision of, ii. 77 
fractures of, i. 642 
Fissure of aims, ii. 564 
of cheeks, ii. 293 
lip, ii. 287 
nose, ii. 271 

palate, ii. 334. See Cleft palato 
tongue, ii. 296 
Fistula, i. 88 

aerial, ii. 352 
in unf», ii. 559 

blind external, ii. 559 
intertiul, ii. 559 
complete, ii. 559 
diagnosis of, ii. 560 
incomplete, ii. 559 
treatment of, ii. 560 
enlero- vaginal, ii. 591 
fax'al, ii. 449 
iiitra-pelvic, ii. 791 
lachrymal, ii. 195 
penihi, ii. 791 
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Fistula inantinued ^ — 
perineal, ii. 791 
rectal, ii. 589 
recto-vaginal, ii. 589 
recto -vesical, ii. 589 
salivary, ii. 293 
scrotal, ii. 791 
Tirethro-vaginal, ii. 705 
urinary, ii. 791 
urinary- vaginal, ii. 794 
uterine, ii. 794 
vesico-uterinc, ii. 795 
vesico-vaginal, ii. 794 
Flap-amputation, ii. 94 
Carden's, ii. 96 
Toale's, ii. 96 
Flat-foot, splay-foot, i. 84,3 
Flexion in aneurism, i. ‘1(»5 

in popliteal aneurism, i. 515 
Flower, W.'T:!., observati<ms on disloca- 
tions of the shoulder joint, i. 738 • 
Fcetus, syphilis of, i. 266 
Foot, amputation of, ii. 113 

deformities of, i. 836. Sp>e Talipes 
dislocations of, i. 783 
excision of bones of, ii. 55 
fractures of, i. 671 
gunshot wounds of, i. 415 
Forceps, artery, i. 379 
bone, i, 695 
bullet, i. 411 

conjunctival, ii. 213, 219, 240 
ear, ii. 253 

Fergusson’s lion, ii. 14 
laryngeal, ii. 375 
lithotomy, ii. 682 
for necrosis, i. 695 
polypi, nasal, ii. 276 
tooth extraction, ii. 330 
torsion, i. 683 
urethral, ii. 782 
Willcox’s, ii. 582 
Forcible catheterism, ii. 747 

dilatation or rupture of stricture, ii. 

779 ^ 

Forearm, amputation of, ii. 109 
aneurisms in, i. 505 
ai teries of, wounded, i. 506 
contraction of miiseles of, i. 831 
deformities of, i. 831 
dislocations of, i. 747 
excision of bones of, ii. 91 
fractures of, i. G37 
ligature of arteries of, i. 536 
Foreign bodies.in abdomen, ii. 462 
in parietes of, ii. 458 
bladder, ii. 620 
' brain, ii. 173 

bronchial tubes, ii. 352 
contused and lacerated wounds, i. 
396 

ears, ii. 247 
eye, ii. 187 

^nsbot wounds, i. 402, 410 ’ 
hemiul sac, ii. 472 • 


Foreign bodies in incised wounds, i. 864 
in larynx, ii. 352 
nose, ii. 265 
oesophagus, ii. 359 
pharynx, ii. 359 
punctured wounds, i. 400 
rectum, ii, 592 
skull, ii. 173 
thorax, ii. 429 
urethra, ii. 781 
vagina, ii. 846 

Fourcroy and Vauguelin on urinary 
calculi, ii. 658 
Fracture, i. 578 

arteries wounded in, i. 601 
bandages in, i. 589, 591 
causes of, i. 581 
coaptation of, i. 586 
comminuted, i. 578 
complete, i. 578 
complicated, i. 600 

treatment of, i. 601 
complicating dislocation, i. 7^6 
compound, i. 592 

amputation, i. 508 
causes of death in, i. 595 
diagnosfio character of, i. 592 
prognosis of, i. 595 
reduction of, i. 590 
signs of, i. 592 

structural condition of, i. 592 
termination of, i. 593 
treatment of, i. 596 
union of, i. 593 

histological process of, i. 

593 

by contrecoup, ii. 163 ^ 
crepitus in, i. 579 
deformed union in, i. 601 
causes of, i. 602 
diagnostic signs of, i. G02 
structural conditions of, i. 601 
treatment of, i. 602 
diagnosis of, i. 580 
diseased callus of, i. 601 
displacement in, i. 579 
disunited, i. 609 

causes of, i. 610 
tredtinent of, i. 610 
directions of, i. 578 
effects of, i 581 

extension and counter-extension Ih, 
i. 587 

false-joint after, i. 603 
treatment of, i. 608 
gangrene in, i. 593 
green -stick, i. 578 
impacted, i. 578 
incomplete, i. 578 
intra-periosteal, i. 579 
longitudinal, i. 578 
maintenance of coaptation in, i. 588 
from muscular action, i. 581 . ' * 

obliqne, i. 578 

plaster of Paris bandage iff, i. 591 
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fracture (continnedy^ 
prognosis of, i. 585 
reduction of, i. 587 
refra<^ure of, i. 602 
reparation after, i. 582 

histological process of calhis- 
formation, i, 583 
period of, i. 585 
resetting of, i. 602 
signs of, i. 579 
simple, i. 578 

treatment of, i. 585 
union of, i. 582 
splints in, i. 5S8 
starched bandage in, i. 591 
transverse, i, 578 
treatment of, i. 585 
ununi tod, i. (503 

causes of, i. 601 
effects of, i. 605 
structural conditions of, i. 603 
terminations of', i. (50i 
treatment of, i. (506 

of complete non-union, i. 

607 

incomnlete union, i. 60(5 
false-joint, i. (508 
complete, i. (509 
incomplete, i. 608 
Fractures, sj^cial, i. (510 
of acetabulum, i. 612 
acromion, i. 621 
at anhle-joint, i. 669 
compound, i. 671 
of^^arm, i. 637 
astragalus, i. 671 
compound, i. 672 
calcaneum, i. (572 

compound, i, 673 
carpal bones, i. 612 
clavicle, i. 619 

in children, i. (523 
incomplete, i. 620 
comminuted, i. 621 
complicated, i. 620 
compound, i. 620 
on scapular side of coraco- 
clavicular ligament, i. (519 
sternal side ol‘ ditto, i. 619 j 
coccyx, i, 616 
Colics', i. 639 
coracoid process, i.if525 
coronoid process, i. 635 
costal cartilages, i. 618 
at elbow-joint, i. 631 
compound, i. 636 
excision for, i. 637 
of facial bones, i, 610 
femur, i. 616 

in reduction of old disloca- 
tions, i. 776 

complicating dislocated hip, 
i. 776 

lower end of, i. 657 
impacted, i 658 


Fractures, special (continmd)-- 

of femui', neck of, compound, i. 653 
extra-capsular, i. 650 
impactcid, i. 651 
with both trochan- 
ters, i. 652 
union of, i. 651 
' intra-capsular, i. 6H> 
impacted, i. (517 
union of, i. 619 
diagnosis from rlieunia- 
tic arthritis, i. 823 
shaft of, i. 653 

compound and com- 
minuted, i. (560 
near condyles, i. 657 
small trochanter, i. 657 
trochanter, great, i. (552 
summit of, i. (553 
inter- troclianteric, i. 653 
fibula, i. (.5(55 
fingers, i. (512 
fort^arm, i. (531 

eomiioimd. i. 638 
humerus, i. (527 

in reduetiou of old disloca- 
tion, i. 711 
condyles of, i. (532 
head of, com pound, i. (530 
ex(*isif>n for, i. 630 
impaeied, of surgical pei*k of, 
i. (528 

lower end of, i. (531 
separation of e])iphysiB of, 
lower, i. 632 
epiphysis, upper, i. 628 
neck of, compoumi, i. 6.30 
extra eaj)su lur, i. 628 
impacted, i. (52S 
intra-caj^sular, i. (527 
impacted, i. 628 
shaft of, i. (5.30 

above deltoid, i. 630 
below deltoid, i. 629 
wrist-droi^piroiii, i. (5.‘53 
tuberosity, ;f^’eat, of, L 629 
hyoid hone, i. 6J5 
in nominate bones, i, (512 
at knee joint, i. (’58 
of lachrynijil biiiie, i. 610 
leg, i. (565 
lower jaw, i. 613 
malar bone, i. (512 
metacarpus, i. 612 
metatarsus, i. 671 
nasal bones, i. (flO 
olecranon, i. 631 
patella, i. (3(50 

c(»m]Kmnd of, i. 664 
union of, i. 661 
pelvis, i. 612 

separation of sacro-iliac arti- 
culation, i. 613 
of symphysis pubis, i,G13 
f radius, i. 637 
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Fractures, spocfal (continueA)--^ 
of radius, head of, i. (>42 
lower end of, i. (?3K 
comminuted, i. CIO 
impacted, i. 640 
neck of, i, G42 

separation of epiphysis, i. C40 
of radius and ulna, lower ends of, i, 
C40 

shafts of, i. 037 
of ribs, i. 610 

compound, i. CIG 
penetration of pleura and lunp:, 
i. 617 « 

situation of, i. GIG 
sacrum, i. G45 
scapula, i* 024 

acromion process of, i. 621 
body of, i. 024 
comminuted, i. G2G 
coracoid process of, i. 625 
glenoid cavity of, i. G26 
inferior angle of, i. 024 
neck of, i. 025 
of septum of nose, i. 011 
skull, ii. 149 
spine, ii. 389 
sternum, i. 618 

compoiind, i. 618 
tarsal bones, i. 671 
tibia, i. GG5 

compound, i. 671 
toes, i. 671 
ulna, i. 634 

coronoid process of, i. 635 
union of, i. 030 
olecranon process of, i. 634 
union of, i. 034 
upper jaw, i. 612 
vertebrjJBn ii. 389 
at wrist, i. 638 
of zygoma, i. 612 
Fragilitas ossium, i. 701 
Franco, Pierre, on lithotomy, ii. 684 
Fricke on trdLt^pent of orchitis, ii. iS27 
Frontal sinuses, abscess in, ii. 285 
cyst in, ii. 285 
exostosis in, ii. 285 
foreign bodies in, ii. 286 
fractures of, ii. 28G 
polypi in, ii. 285 
worms, ii. 286 
Frost-bite, i. 428 

constitutional disturbance from, i. 
429 

state of part’ in, i. 429 
symptoms of, i, 429 
. treatment of, i. 429 
Functional disease, i. 2 

disorders of bladder, ii. 728 
of breast, ii. 455 
rectum and anus, ii, 59G 
Fungus of brain, ii, 182 
of dura mater, ii. 182 
hasmatodes, i. 160 


Fungus of skull, li. 182 
Furiinoulus, i. 433. See Boil 
Fusible calculus, ii. 661 


p ALACTOOELE, ii. 444 
\X Galactorrhcea, ii. 455 
Galvano-puncture in aneurism, i. 474 
in varicose veins, i. 566 
Gamgee, J. S., on pysemia, i. 299 

statistics of ruptured heart, ii. 424 
Ganglion, i. 448 
chronic, i. 448 
compound, i. 448 
treatment, i. 448 
in foot, i. 448 
hand, i. 448 
Gangrene, i. 217 
acute, i. 217 

amputation in, i. 225, 397, 4l4^'471, 
598, 724 

from aneurism, i. 221 

aneurismal varix, i. 222 
arrest of, i. 224 
from animal poisons, i. 219 

arrest oHjirculation, i. 220 
arteritis, i. 221 
causes of, i. 218 

from chemical decomposing agents, 
i. 218 

chronic, i. 217 
cold, i. 217 

from conditions of the part, i. 223 
of blood, i. 219 • 

contagious, i. 308 

in contused and lacerated wounds, 
i 392 
dry, i. 217 
fever of, i. 224 
from electricity, i. 218 
embolism, i. 221 
external agents, i. 218 
extra vasated blood, i. 218 
fibrinous coagulum in arterv, 
i. 221 

fibrinous obliteration of a venous 
trunk, i. 222 
in fractute, i, 593 
from frost-bite, i. 429 
hssmorrhage, i. 218 
heatf i. 218 
hospital, i. 308 
hot, i. 217 
humid, i. 217 
idiopathic, i. 218 
from inflammation, i. 93, 222 

treatment of, i. 114, 225 
injury, i. 218 
internal causes, i. 219 
of intestine in hernia, ii. 473 
after ligature, i. 470 

of external iliac, i. 510 
femoral artery, i. 516 
subclavian artol^, i. 503 , 
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Gangrene (continued)-^ 

after ligature, causes of, i. 470 
period after, i. 471 
treatment of, i. 471 
from nerve-influence, deflcient, i. 
224 

line of demarcation in, i. 224 
•after operations, i. 35 

for aneurism, i. 470 
after amputations, ii. 105 

rhinoplastic operations, ii. 284 
from phlebitis, i. 222 
phleboliths, i, 222 
pressure of aneurism, i. 221 
on vein, i. 222 
pulpy, i. 308 

from rigidity of coats of arteries, i. 
220, 560 

rupture, partial, of artery, i. 
221 

‘ifenile, i. 220, 560 

amputation in, i. 562 
causes of, i. 561 
duration of, i. 561 
symptoms of, i. 560 
treatment of, i. 561 
separation of sloughs in, i. 05, 392 
signs of, i. 217 
sphacelus from, i. 218 
from strangulation, i. 94, 222 
tight bandaging, i. 222 
traumatic, i. 218 

amputation in, i, 226, 397, 598, 
724 

• causes of, i. 218 
spreading, i. 226, 393, 593, 723 
symi^toms of, i. 392 
tr<ft.tmcnt of, i. 225. See Morti- 
fication 

from varicose aneurism, i. 222 
varieties of, i. 217 
from venous obstruction, i. 222 

wound of a main artery, i. 221 
Gangrenous inflammation, i. 94, 223, 
392. See Gangrene 
phagedsena, i. 308 

Garengeot on obturator hernia, ii. 543 
on vaginal hernia, ii. 545 
Garrod, A. B., observations on gout, i. 
244 

on rheumatism, i. 2.41 

• scurvy, i. 238 • 

Gases, noxious, asphyxia from, ii, 357 
Gaetrotomy, ii. 368, 552 
Gay, John, observations on varicose 
veins, L 564 

operation for femoral hernia, ii* 
353 

diseases of joints, i, 796 
on femoral hernia, ii. 533 
on accident in tapping abdomen, ii. 
556 

♦ on treatment of orchitis, ii. 827 
* G.elatinous cancer, L 157 

polypus, ii. 273 
VOL. II. 


General patholo^ and surgery, i. 87 
of degenerations, i. 187 
diseases of the blood, i. 228 
of contagious origin, i. 248 
nervous system, i. 328 
nutrition, i. 37 
. inflammation, i. 40 
tumours or morbid growths, i, 125 
ulceration and ulcers, gangroue 
and mortification, i. 201 
Genital organs, female, diseases of, ii. 
813 

external, ii. 843 
ovaries,^!. 858 
uterus, li. 852 

Qenito-urinary organs, injuries and dis- 
eases of, ii. 599 
Genu valgum, i. 834 
. varum, i. 834 

Qonzoiil, treatment of intermaxillary 
bone in hare-lip, ii. 289 
Gerdy’s operation for radical cure of 
hernia, ii. 479. 520 

Geri, results of reoto-vosical lithotomy, 
ii. 701 

Gibb, G. D., laryngeal syringe, ii. 374 
Glanders, i. 325 

treatment of, i. 325 
Glaucoma, ii. 231 

iridectomy for, ii. 233 
ophthalmoscopic appearances in, ii* 
233 

Gleet, ii. 754 
Glioma, i. 142 
Glossitis, ii. 297 
Glottis, fodema of, ii. 355, 370 
scalds of, ii. 355 
spasm of, ii. 370 
wound of, ii. 350 
Goitre, ii. 381. See Broi^hocele 
Gonorrhoea, ii. 752 

balanitis from, ii. 756 
cause of, ii. 754 
chordee in, ii. 753 
chronic, ii. 753 # 

complications of, ii. ^55 
consequences of, ii. 756 
diagnosis of, ii. 754 
generation of, ii. 755 
gleet in, ii. 754 

contagious character of, ii. 754 
treatment, ii. 757 
scat of, ii. 752 
stages of, ii. 753 
symptoms of, ii. 752 
treatment of, ii. 756 
if! female, ii. 759 

causes of, ii. 754 
complications, ii, 759 
diagnosis of, ii. 759 
seat of, ii. 759 
symptoms of, ii. 759 
treatment of, ii. 759 
jronorrhoeal ab.scoss of urethra, ii. 755 
bubo, ii. 755 

3 H 
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Gonorrhoeal conjunctivitis, ii. 200, 750 
inflammation of testis, ii. 750 
paraphimosis and phimosis, ii. 750 
prostatorrhoea, ii. 750 
rheumatism, i. 794; ii. 750 
sclerotitis, ii. 756 
stricture, ii. 766 

Good, It. R., statistics of hip-joint ex- 
cisidn, ii, 41 

Goodsir’s observations on ulceration, i. 
203, 808 

Goupil on peritonitis from incision of 
imperforate liymen, ii. 850 
Gout, i. 243 ^ 

blood in, pathology of, i. 214 
causes of, hygienic, i. 245 
constitutional riieordtjr in, i. 243 
detection of uric acid in blood in, 
method of, i. 214 
diagnosis of, i. 243 
symptonis of, i. 213 
treatment of, i. 245 
curative, i. 246 
preventive, i. 245 

CSowland on recto-perineal flstula, ii. 
596 

Goyrand on congenital malformations 
of rectum, ii. 59() 

Graefe, obscjrvations on diseases of eye, 
ii. 218, 220, 221, 233 (operation of 
iridectomy), 211 (()})eration for stra- 
bismi is) 

Granular conjunctiva, ii. 202 
Granniutions, i. 393 
adhesion 'V)f, i. 395 
cicatrization over, i. 3f)5 
process of formation of, i. 393 
pus-c(ills, relation to, i. 87, 395 
sensibility of, i. 395 
structure c^f, i. 394 
vessels in, i. 394 
Grccn-stick fracture, i. 578 
Gross, observations on diseases of joints, 
i, 812 

troatmeiit of ozjona, ii. 272 
statistics (C foreign bodies in air- 
passages, ii. 354 
on stone in bladder, ii. 673 
on litboiomy, ii. 684, 689 
Gruber, observations on diseases of 6ar, 
ii 245,203 

Guerin on bernieo, ii. 490 
Guillon on recto-perineal fistula, ii. 596 
Gull, Sir W., statistics of aneurism, i. 
497, 499 

Gulliver, G., observations on calcareous 
degeneration of arteries, i. 193 ^ 
Gums, diseases of, ii. 324 

alveolar abscess, with gum-boil or 
parulis, ii. 319 

general hypertrophy of, ii. 325 
epulis, ii. 325 
lancing of, ii. 306 
polypus of, ii. 325 
vascular tumours of, ii. 326 


Gums, ulcerations of, ii. 324 
Gunpowder, injuries from, i. 421 
in Olerkenwell explosion, i. 421 
Gunshot wounds, i. 401 
amputation in, i. 414 
method of, i, 417 
period of, i. 415 
primary or secondary, L 41{i, 
seat of, i. 416 
apertures of, i. 403 

enlargement of entrance, i, 
411 

entrance and exit, appearances 
of, i. 404 

number of, i. 403 
arteries injured in, i. 402 
of bones, i. 402 
bullot-cxtractors, i. 411 
characters of, i. 401 
coiuiussion of body, i. 408 
consequences of, i. 408 
course of ball, i. 402 
depth of, i. 401 
dressing of, i. 413 
eflects of, i. 407 

excisions in, i. 415. See Excisions 
for injury « 
extent of, i. 401 

extracted ball, appearances of, i. 

412 * 

foreign bodies in, i. 402 
detection of, i. 410 
lodgment of, i. 402 
removal of, i. 41 1 

counter-opening for. i. 412 
heemorrhago from, i. 405, 409, 410 
arrest of, i. 409 
secondary, i. 408, 41*3 
inllaiiimatiun in, i. 408, 413 
of Jrduts, i, 115 
pain ill, i. 106 
prognosis of, i. 409 
projectiles, kinds of, i. 406 
momentum of, i. 406 
motion oj*, i. 406 
penetration of, i. 407 
shock in, i. 407, 410 
slough in, i. 408 
signs of,^!. 403 
textures injured in, i. 402 
treatment of, i. 409, 417 
xinoxtrai^^d ball, i. 408 
of ankle-joint, i. 415 

elbow-joint, i. 415 ; ii. 84 

femur, i. 415 

foot, i. 415 

hand, i. 415 

hii>-joint, ii. 80 

knee joint, i. 415 ; ii. 78 

leg, i. 415 

mouth, ii. 152 

shoulder-joint, i. 415 ; ii. 82 
skull, ii. 153, 172 
thorax, ii. 423, 424 
wrist, i. 415 ; ii. 87 
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Guthrie, observations on gunshot 
wounds, i. 402, 403, 404, 416 
on hospital gangrene, i. 312, 314 
* ligati^e of posterior tibial artery, 
i. 553 

wounds, incised, of skull, ii. 172 
on blood-letting in wounds of lung, 
► ii. 427 

treatment of protruded lung, ii. 428 
of hjemothorax, ii. 430 
injuries of urinary bladder, ii. 619 
on urethrotomy for retention of 
tirine, ii. 784 

Gutteridge on lithotomy, ii, 684 


H iKMATOCELE, ii. 819 
causes of, ii. 819 
encysted, ii. 821 
signs of, Ii. 821 
treatment of, ii. 821 
of spermatic cord, ii. 821 

diagnosis from liornia, ii. 821 
tunica vaginaJis, ii. 820 
diagnosis of, ii. 820 

from hernia, ii. 511 
treatment of, fi. 820 
Hffjmatoma, i. 390 
llaimaturia, ii. 725 
causes of, ti. 725 
diagnosis of, ii. 725 
source of, ii. 725 
treatment of, ii. 725 
Ha3morrliage, i. 371 

int% ahscessos, i. 79, 115 
arrest of, i. 375 
arterial ^i. 371 

treatment of, i, 375 
in compliciited dislocation, i, 726 
fracture, i. 601 

constitutional eflocts of, i. 372 
treatment of, i. 385 
in fracture of base of skull, ii. 160 
vault of skull, ii. 153 
from gunshot wounds, i. 405, 410 
in hospital gangrene, i. 309 
from incised wounds, i. 359. 
in lateral lithotomy, ii. 692 
arterial, ii, ()92 • 

secondary, ii. 695 
venous, ii. 693 

' median litliotomy, ii#700 
after operations, i. 35 ; ii. 99 
from penis, ii. 796 
piles, ii. 571 
prostate, ii. 748 

secondary, after amputation, ii. 99, 
105 

in gunshot wounds, i. 410 
after ligature, i. 472 

of abdominal aorta, i. 507 
carotid, i. 496 
common iliac, i. 508 
external iliac, i. 510 
innominate, i. 492 


Heomorrhage (continued ) — 

secondary, after ligature of sub- 
clavian, i. 503 
of common femoral, i. 512 
snperlicial femoral, i. 516 
causes of, ii. 99 

constitutional, ii. 100 
local, ii. 99 

periods of occurrence of, after 
amputation, ii. 100 
gunshot wounds, i. 108 
after ligature, i. 472 
phenomena of, after amputa- 
• tion, ii. 100 
ligature, i. 471 
troatmont of, i. 472 
after lithotomy, ii. 692, 695 
from stumps, ii. 99 

sui>piiriitingaiumrism,i. 171 
after tooth-extraction, ii. 331 
treatment of, i. 375 

by acupressure, i. 380 
cold, i. 361, 376 
compression, i. 376 
iimmidiate, i. 376 
nudiate, i. 376 
ligature, i. 377. See Ta'ga- 
tiire 

doubh*, i. 177, 480 
torsion, i. 3S3 
venous, i. 384 

arrest of, i. 3S5 
signs of, i. 384 
in pnri>iira, i. 237 
scurvy, i. 236 
wounds of b(*art, ii. 423 
of Inng, ii. 423 
jienis, ii. 796 
thorax, ii. 423 
throat, ii. 3rg) 
tongue, ii. 295 
urethra, ii. 796 
vagina, ii. 843 
vulva, ii. 843 

Haemorrhagic inilaimuation^i. 124 
ulcers, i. 213 

HjemorrJioids, ii. 567. See Piles 
Ilmmothorax, ii. 430 
Hainsby’s (dicek-comprcssor, ii. 289 
Hair, sypliilitic alfections of, i. 265 
cysts containing, i. 130 
Hall, Marshall, on tolerance of blood- 
letting in intlarnniation, i. 103 
mf‘thod of artificial resi)iration, ii, 
358 

Haller on heniioc, ii. 507 
! Hamifton, observations on fractures, i. 

6(H5, 616, 625, 629, r»3l, 635, 640, 
651. 657, 661, 667, 66S, 670 
on clisl()<*ati«ms, i. 732, 736, 741, 753, 
756, 757, 760, 762, 766, 768, 776, 
783, 786 

Hancock’s excision of ankle-joint, ii. 53 
bub-astragaloid amputation of foot, 
ii. 119 
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Hancock’s statistics of ankle-joint ampu- 
tation, ii. 55 
excision, ii. 54r 
of excision of os calcis, ii. 58 
of sub-astragaloid amputation, ii. 

58 

sub-astragaloid amputation, ii. 119 
excision of ankle-joint, ii. 53 
operation of iridectomy, ii. 233 
Hand, amputations of, ii. 106, 109 
arteries of, wounded, i. 506 
deformities of, i. 831 
. dislocations of, i. 700 
excision of bones of, ii.*77 
fractures of, i. (J12 
gunshot wounds of, i. 415 
Hare lip, ii. 287 

age for operation in, ii. 288 
double, ii. 287 
operation for, ii. 288 
for double, ii. 289 
with intermaxillary bone, ii. 
289 

single, ii. 287 

Harley, G., observations on asphyxia, ii. 
• 357, 359 

on urine, ii. 650 

Hassall, A. 11., observations on urine, ii. 

629, 032, G35, 639, 644 
Hasse, observations on varicose veins, 

i. 563 

Hawkins, Cjesar, statistics of operations 
for intestinal obstruction, ii. 554 
Hawkins, Charles, statistics of litlaotrity, 

ii. 710 

Haygarth, observations on diseases of 
joints, i. 797 

Head, erysipelas of, ii, 144 
injuries of, ii. 144 
paracenteiiis of, ii. 184 
Healing under a scab, i. 363 
Healthy stump, ii. 102 
ulcer, i. 207 

Heart, rupture of, ii. 424 
woinuls*’)!^ ii. 423 
Hectic, i. 89 * 

pathology, i. 91 
treatment of, i. 121 
Heller on urine, ii. 644 

on urinary calculi, ii. 659 
Hemeralopia, ii. 238 
Hennen, observations on gunshot 
wounds, i. 403, 410 
on wounds of head, ii. 172 
on blood-letting in wounds of lung, 
ii. 427 

Hereditary syphilis, i. 265, 281 
Hernia, ii. 406 

anatomical coverings of, and their 
structural changes in, ii. 470 
causes of, ii. 474 

predisposing, ii. 474 
congenital, ii. 467 
encysted or infantile, ii. 467 
of bladder, ii. 467 


Hernia (continued ) — 
double^ ii. 501 
entero-epiplooele, ii. 467 
incarcerated, ii. 467, 481 • 
causes of, ii. 481 
symptoms of, ii. 481 
treatment of, ii. 481 
internal, ii. 468, 548 
intestinal, ii. 467 
irreducible, ii. 467, 479 
causes of, ii. 479 
consequences of, ii. 480 
diagnosis of, from strangulated 
hernia, ii. 483 
inflamed, ii. 480 
strangulation of, ii. 480 
treatment of, ii, 480 
names of, ii. 407 
omental, ii. 407 

operation with * opening sac, ii. 
491 • 

accidents in operation, ii. 494 
after-treatment of, ii. 496 
artificial anus after, ii. 4j|8 
treatment of, ii. 500 
of permanent form, ii, 501 
divisioirof stricture in, ii. 492 
duration of life after, ii. 497 
causes of death, ii. 497 
management of adhesions, ii. 

492 

gangrenous intestine, ii. 

493 

omental cysts, ii. 494 
omentum, ii. 493 
opening sac, ii. 491 
peritonitis with, ih 482 
after, ii. 496 
prognosis of, ii. 497 
reduction of intestine and omen- 
tum, ii. 492 
results of, ii. 490 
seat of stricture, ii. 491 
sloughing of sac after, ii. 405 
wounds of arteries in, ii. 495 
of intestine, ii. 494 
operation without opening sac, ii. 
495 

conditions for, ii. 490 
results, ii. 490 
radical cure of, ii. 478 
rcducMs, ii. 476 

symptoms of, ii. 476 
in intestinal, ii. 476 
omental, ii. 476 
treatment of, ii. 476 
by taxis, ii. 477 
truss, ii. 477 
sac of, ii. 467 

adhesions of, ii. 471 
contents of, and their struc- 
tural changes, ii. 470 
foreign bodies in, ii. 47? 
hydrocele of, ii. 472 
in strangulation, ii t72 
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Hernia (continued ) — 

sac of, structural chan|:os in, ii. 
469e 

situations of, ii. 467 
strangulated, ii. 481 
diagnosis of, ii. 483 
operation for, ii. 489 

mortality after, ii. 497 
prognosis after, ii. 497 
peritonitis in, ii. 482 
post-mortem appearances in, ii. 
483 

reduction of, ii. 485 
in mass, ii. 487 

treatment of, ii. 488 
persistence of symptoms 
after, ii. 488 
treatment of, ii. 488 
symptoms after, ii. 488 
seat of stricture in, ii. 481 
symptoms of, ii. 482 
taxis in, ii. 485 

injuries inflicted in, ii. 48G 
treatment of, ii. 484 

after opemtion for, ii. 49G 
Hernia bronchialis, ii. *84 
HernisB, special, ii. 502 
of bladder, ii. 467 

in feniales, ii. 544, 622 
brain, ii. 164 

congenital, ii. 183 
ca3cal, ii. 468 
of colon, ii. 546 
diaphragmatic, ii. 546 
femoral, ii. 525 

consents of, ii. 534 
course of, ii. 525 
coverings of, ii. 525 
crural canal, ii. 527 
ring, ii. 526 
vessels around, ii. 526 
varieties in, ii. 526 
diagnosis of, from other tumours, 
ii. 530 

fascia propria of, ii. 525 
femoral sheath, ii. 527 
opening sac in, ii. 534 
operation for radical cure of, ii. 

535 

strangulated, ii. 533 
relations ol'i ii. 52 5^ 
relative liability in females and 
males to, ii. 530 
saphenous opening, ii. 528 
seat of stricture in, ii. 528 
signs of, ii. 529 
treatment of, ii. 531 
irreducible, ii. 536 
reaucible, ii. 531 
trusses for, ii. 531 
varieties of, ii, 529 
* inguinal, ii. 502 
canal, ii. 503 
c<ii:iplete, ii. 502 
congenital, ii. 507 


HemisB, special (continued ) — 

inguinal, congenital, in female, ii. 
619 

diagnosis of, ii. 510 
direct, ii. 505 

course of, ii. 505 
coverings of, ii, 505 
relations of, ii. 505 
seat of stricture in, ii. 506 
signs of, ii. 506 
double, ii. 507 
encysted, ii. 509 
external, ii. 502 
in female, ii. 506 
incom])letc, ii. 502 
infantile, ii. 509 
interstitial, ii. 509 
oblique, ii. 502 

course of, ii. 502 
coverings of, ii. 502 
relations of, ii. 502 
seat of stricture in, ii, 505 
signs of, ii. 50(i 

operation for, congenital, ii. 519 
in fcniahs ii. 519 
encysted, ii. 519 
radical cure, ii. 520 
Btrangu]ate<I, ii. 516 
in ftunalo, ii. 5ItS 
seat of stricture in, ii. 517 
signs of, ii. 506 
treatmcuit of, ii. 514 
irreducible, ii. 525 
reducilde, ii. 514 
trusses for, ii. 514 
varieties of, ii. 502 
lumbar, ii. 542 
of lungs, ii. 428 
obturator, ii. 513 
omental, ii. 467 
perineal, ii. 544 
pudendal, ii. 515 
sciatic, ii. 545 
scrf)tal, ii. 502 
of stomach, ii. 467 

tunica vaginalis, ii. 507 

uluiorrnal condiiion.s of vagi- 
nal jjrocoHs of, and situa- 
tion of testes, ii. 508 
diagnosis of, ii: 510 
encysted, ii. 509 
signs of, ii. 510 
treatment of, ii. 518 
umbilical, ii. 537 
course of, ii. 537 
coverings of, ii. 537 
seat of stricture in, ii. 538 
signs of, ii. 538 
strangulated, ii. 541 

operation for, ii. 511 
treatment of, ii. 539 
irreducible, ii, 541 
reducible, ii. 539 
trusses for, ii. 539 
vagina], ii, 545 
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Hernia testis, ii. 830 
ventral, ii, 5-12 
Herniotomy, ii. 480 
llessolbach on herni?n, ii. 507, 529 
Hotorolofyous growths, i. 125 
Heieroj)laHia, i. 125 

llowoti, Prescott, observations on frac- 
tures of the skull, ii. 150, 158, 100, 103, 
100, 170 

Hewitt, Graily, operation for prolapsus 
of uterus, ii. 853 

Hey, obscjrvations on amputations, ii. 
115 

on (lisoases of roctnni, ii. 5.81 

dislocations, i. 723, 741, 770, 781 
liernite, ii. 485, 480, 509, 528 
Ileyft.'lder, statistics of knee-joint ex- 
cision, ii. 20 

Hilton, oliservations on escape of corebio- 
si)inal Iluid in fractures of skull, 
ii. 102 

section of lingnal nerve, ii. 303 
open ill" of deep abscess, i. 115 
nail-forceiifl, i. 430 
on cmj)]iysema from wound of lung, 
ii. 129 

on litliotomy, ii. 093 

Hinton, James, observations on diseases 
of ear, ii. 249, 253 
llij), amputation at, ii. 1 28 
residts of, ii. 130 
disease of joint, i. 810 
dislocations of, i. 701 
excision of, ii. 30 
gunshot wound of, ii. 80 
neuralgia of, i. 825 
rheumatic arthritis of, i. 821 
section of neck of femur, ii. 45 
wounds (ff, i. 712 
Hip-joint dist^aso, i. 8I(» 
abscess in, i. 81(5, 818 
ami)utation for, ii. 43 
anchylosis in, i. 817 
arthrit1‘v!5,i^h 824 

diagnosis f>f, i. 824 
signs of, i. 824 
treatment of, i. 825 
diagnosis of, i. 819 

from sacro-iliac disease, i. S2G 
dislo(‘ation in, i. 817 
excision in, ii. 32 
signs of, i. 817 

in second stage, i. 818 
in first stage, i. 817 
structural conditioTis in, i. 81 0 
terminations of, i. 817 
treatment of, i, 822 
of abscess, i. 821 
contraction, i. 824 
Hippnric acid in urine, ii. 037 
Hodges, II., statistics of knee-joint ex- 
cision, ii. 20, 21 

of hip-joint excision, ii. 33, 40, 43, 44 | 
elbow excision, ii. 62, 03, 04, ; 


Hodges, B., statistics of shoulder-joint 
excision, ii. 67 

Hodgson, observations on aneurism, i. 
450, ‘401 

Holmes, T., statistics of aneurism, i. 490 
on galvano-piiucture in, i. 475 
diseases of bone, i. 078, 680, ^06 
operation for extroversion of blad- 
der, ii. 727 ^ 

Holt’s treatment of stricture, ii. 773 
IJomologouH growths, ii. 125 
Hoppe on urine, ii. 044 
Hordeolum, ii. 188 
Horns, i. 438 
Horsley on urine, ii. 641 
Hospitals of England and Scotland — 
(author’s coJJectioTi) statistics of 
excisions in, for disease, ii. 20, 42, 
54, (52, 07, 70 

for injury, ii. 79, 81, 83, 80, ^ 
Hospital gangrene, i. 308 

causative relation of constitutional 
and local conditions in, i. in 2 
constitutional disorder of, i. 311 
contagion of. i. 314 
course of, i.^509 

in I )li stored surface, i. 310 
contused wound, i. 310 
* granulating ^ound or ulcor, 

i. 309 

gunshot wound, i. 310 
old sore, i. 310 
puncture, i. 310 
stump after amputation,!. 309 
diagnostic characters of, i. 308 
external causes, i, 313^ 
infection of, i. 313 

infecting distance of, i. 313 
local results of, i. 311 
origin of, (‘onstitutional, i. 312 
local, i. 312 

l)orio»J of latency of, i. 313 
signs of, i. 308 
treatment of, i. 314 

constitutional, i. 315 
preventive, i. 314 
results of, i, 315 
1 roiisomai(>'s knee, i. 415 
Houston on diseases of rectum, ii. 577 
Humerus, dishK'.ations of, i. 738 
exeisicii of liead of, ii. 05 
for injury, ii. 82 
fractures of, i. 027 

Humphrey, O. M., observations on knee-* 
joint excision, ii. 4, 22 
statistics of supra-pubio lithotomy, 
ii. 702 

on urethral dilatation for calculus in 
female, ii. 715 
cancer of penis, ii. 801 
diseases of scrotum and testis, ii. 
804, 809, 822, 820, 835, 840 ^ 
Hunter, John, in British school of sur- 
gery, i. 2 

observations on aneurism, i. 466 
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Hunter, John (ccmtinved ) — 

observations on inflammation, i. 42, 
• 46,4)2 

plastic operations, i. 15 
pyrnmia, i. 801 
reparation of wounds, i. 360 
on gunshot wounds, i. 404 
on subcutaneous reparation,!. 12 
ulceration, i. 202 
syphilis, i. 240, 256, 266, 272 
diseases of bone, i. 688 
on hernia), ii. 507 

Hutchinson, J., observations on statistics 
of aneurism, i. 464, 472, 516 
on syphilis, i. 266, 267, 2ri8, 260 
statistics of elbow-joint excisiou, ii. 
84 

rodent ulcer, i. 216 
syphilitic teeth, ii. 311 
fn gonorrhoea, ii. 755 

vesico- vaginal fistula, ii. 794 
peritonitis from incision of imper- 
• foi*ate liyinen, ii. 850 
Hydrocele, ii. 810 

congenital, ii. 810 

diagnosis of,#i. 815 
treatment of, ii. 815 
encysted, ii. 816 

sigiii^of, ii. 816 
treatment of, ii. 817 
of spermatic cord, ii. 817 
signs of, ii. 817 
diffused, ii. 818 
• treatment, ii. 818 
tunica vaginalis, ii. 810 
diagnosis of, ii. 812 
treatment of, ii. 813 
curative, ii. 813 
palliative, ii. 813 
varieties of, ii. 811 

Hydrocoplialus and paracentesis capitis, 
ii. 184 

Hydrophobia, i. 31 G 

communicability of, i. 320 
of rabies, i. 316, 320 
by foniites, i. 316 
condition of wound in, 317 
constitutional disorder»in, i. 317 
diagnosis of, i. 318 
period of latency in animals, i. 

319 

in man, i. 318 

symptoms of, in animals, i. 319 
treatment of, i, 318 
virus of rabies, i. 316 
Hydrops articuli, i. 791 

treatment of, i. 796 
pericardii, ii. 433 
Ilydro-sarcocuie, ii, 812 
Hydrothorax, ii. 430 
Hygienic conditions in relation to opera- 
* dons, i. 23 
HypersBmia, local, i. 45 
Hypcrm«tropia, ii. 235 
Hyperplasia, i. 125 


Hypertrophy of alveolar borders of jaws, 
ii. 325 

of bone, i. 678 
breast, ii. 439 

fat around, ii. 410 
clitoris, ii. 846 
cuticle, i. 308 
gums, ii. 325 
labia, ii. 816 
lips, ii. 290 
nose, ii. 267 
prepuce, ii. 801 
prostate gland, ii. 738 
thyroid gland, ii. 381 
tongue, ii. 296 
tonsils, ii. 36»2 

Hypogastric or liigli operation of litho- 
tomy, ii. 701 
hypospadias, ii. S03 
Hysteria, i. 346 
causes, i. 355 

general sym}>iorns of, i. 346 
diagnosis, i. 316 
loeal affeedions, i. .317 

diagnosis of, in breast, i. 349 
in joints, i. 318 

innscular contractions, i. 
351 

painful aflections, i. 318 
I)jiraJysis, i. 353 
nd-e.niion of urine, i. 351 
spinal disease, i. 3 19. tico 
Spine 

tunmurs of abdomen, i. 
351 

treatment, i. I»56 

Hyshn iciil all‘e<’tion of (\velids, ii. 193 
diseast! of joints, i. 793 
induration of mamngi, ii. 138 
irrita))ility of mamma, ii. I.‘i9 
irritability of sj»hinct(‘r nni, ii. 597 • 
strietnre of o*sophagns, ii. 367 
Ilysterotome, ii. 854 


I CHOU, i. 206. See Pyjcmin 
Ichtliyosis of tongue, ii. 298 
I Idiosyncrasy, i. 23 
I Iliac ub.sc< ss, i. 826 
immediate union, i. 360 
liri 2 >aet(Hl caJciilus in urethra, ii. 781 
fracture, i. 578 
Imperforattj anus, ii. 593 
hymen, ii. 849 
A.ctuiji, ii. 593 
vagina, ii. 849 

impermeable stricture of urethra, ii. 
778 

Impotence, ii, 840 
acquired, ii. 841 
congenital, ii. 840 
In-ankle, i. 843 
^In-knee, i. 834 
Incarcerated hernia^ ii, 481 
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Incised wound, 1. 358 

cause and effects of, i. 359 
prognosis of, i. 364 
reparation, materials for, 360 
modes of, i, 360 
symptoms of, i. 359 
traumatic fever from, i. 359 
treatment of, i. 364 

after-dressing of, i. 370 
. antiseptic dressings of, i. 367 
Incontinence of urine, ii. 733 
Induration, i. 48 
of bubo, i. 254 
chancre, i. 249 

stemo-mastoid muscle, i. 829 
Infantile hernia, ii. 467, 509 
syphilis, i. 265, 281 
Infiltrating growths, i. 155 
Jndamod ulcer, i. 209 
Inflammation, i. 37 

abscess from, i. 84. See Abscess 
blood alterations in, i. 64 

buffy-coat, diagnostic value of, 
i. 66 

production of, i. 65 
chemical changes of, in, i. 67 
blood-vessels in, i. 41 
causes of, i. 70 
exciting, i. 71 
external, i. 70 
internal, i. 71 
predisposing, i. 71 
constitutional symptoms of, i. 50 
destruction of texture in, i. 92 
development of lymph effused in, i . 
74 

effusion -products, i. 74 

coagulable lymph, i. 74 
corpuscles, exudation, i. 78 
pflistic, i. 75 
pathology of, i. 79 
pus, i. 78 

emigration of blood-corpusclos in, i. 
44 , 

extension cf, i. 72 
contiguous, i, 72 
continuous, i. 72 
fever in, i. 50, 61 

pathology of, i. 68 
gangrene from, i. 93. See Mortifi- 
cation 

heat in, i. 46 

diagnostic value of, i. 47 
generation of, i. 46 
hectic fever, i. 89 

patliology of, i, 91 
local signs of, i. 45 
lymph, conditions of, i. 73 
membranes, false, i. 75 

destructive consequences of, i. 

76 

reparative power of, i. 77 
structure of, i. 75 
metastasis of, i. 72 
pain in, i. 48 


Inflammation (continued ) — 

pain in, diagnostio value of, i. 49 
varieties of, i. 41^ 
productiveness in, i. 73 
pulse-tracings in, i. 61 
pus, i. 78 

varieties of, i. 79 
redness in, i. 45 

diagnostio value of, i. 46 
varieties of, i, 46 
resolution of, i. 73 
softening in acute, i. 48 
state of circulation, local, in, i. 

41 

arterial and venous, i. 41 
capillary, i. 42 
suppuration from, i. 84 
pathology of, i. 79 
signs and diagnosis of, i. 84 
swelling in, i. 47 

diagnostic value of, i. 48 
varieties of, i. 47 
temperature in, i. 46 

clinical thermometer, i. 51 
terminations of, i. 73 
textural chan|^*eB in, i. 40 
treatment of, i. 96 

constitutional, i. 102 
antimony in^i. 108 
blood-letting in, i. 102 
conditions for, i. 103 
tolerance of, i. 103 
diaphoretics in, i. 107 
diuretics in, i, 107 ^ 
mercury in, i. 109 * 
nutritious diet in, cod-liver 
oil, i. 113 
opium in, i. 109 
purgatives in, i. 107 
starvation in, i. 108 
stimulants in, i. 112 
tonics in, i. 113 
venesection or phlebotomy, 
i. 104 


arteriotomy a substi- 
tute for, i. 106 

local, i. 97 

.blood-letting, i. 98 
cupping, i. 98 
leeches, i. 98 
^ scarification, i. 98 
cold, i. 98 

irrigation, i. 98 
heat, i. 98 

with moisture, i. 98 
incisions, i. 99 
irritants, i. 100 
issues, i. 101 
seton, i. 100 
varieties of, i. 100 
position of part, i. 99 
removal of exciting causes, i. 96 * 

conditions, pathological, i. 
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Inf animation (eaniinued)—- 

Bemoval of Jooal consequences, 
ab|peB8, L 114 

effusion, i. 114 
gangrene. See Gan- 
grene 

suppuration, i. 114 
sinus and fstula, 
i. 120 

ulceration, i. 121 
ulceration from, i. 93 
urine in, i. 64 
varieties of, i, 122 
Inflammation, acute, i. 122 
asthenic, i. 122 
adhesive, i. 76 
chronic, i. 122 
congestive, i. 123 
diffuse. See Erysipelas 
s in areolar tissue. See Cellulitis 
diphtheritic, i. 124 
erysipelatous, i. 124 
•gangrenous, i. 94 
gonorrhoeal, ii. 753 
jascmorrhagic, i. 124 
phlegmonous, i.|i.23, 288 
scrofulous, i. 228 
specific, i. 125 
sthenic, •!. 122 
subacute, i. 122 
syphilitic. See Syphilis 
of aneurismal sac, i. 460 
after ligature, i. 471 
oj areola of nipple, ii. 438 
arteries, i. 553 

bladder, ii. 718. See Cystitis 
bone, i. 673 

scrofulous, i. 674 
. syphilitic, i. 675 
brain, traumatic, ii. 175 
breast, ii. 435 
in burns, i. 422 
of bursai, i. 444 
cartilage, i. 808 
cellular tissue, diffused, ii. 430 
of pelvis, ii. 695 
conjunctiva, ii. 107 
varieties of, ii, 198 
cornea, ii. 203 
diploe, ii. 148 
ear, ii. 251, 255, 259 
epididymis, ii. 825. See Epididy- 
mitis 

eyeball, ii. 231 
frontal sinuses, ii. 285 
gums, ii. 325 

in gunshot wounds, i. 413, 414 
of hernial sac, ii. 474 

hip. See Hip-joint disease 
intestine in hernia, ii. 472 
iris, ii. 207 

varieties of, ii, 208 
irreducible hernia, ii. 480 
joints, i. 791 

of spine, ii. 389 


Inflammation (conhnusd)— 
of knee, i. 792 

larynx, ii. 370. See Laryngitis 
lungs and bronchi, from foreign 
bodies, ii. 353 
lymphatic glands, i, 575 
vessels, i. 573 
mammary gland, ii. 435 
medullary membrane of bone, i. 675 
muscle, i. 442 
nerves, i, 450 
parotid gland, ii. 384 
periostmim, i. 675 

tooth, ii. 319 

peritoiKium. See Peritonitis 
pharynx, ii. 365 
prei>uce, ii. 797. See Balanitis 
prostate, ii. 735 

Schneiderian riiembrano, ii. 273 
sclerotic, ii. 206 
scrotum, ii. 801 
sheaths of tendons, i. 447 
spinal cord, ii. .39(> 
synovial membrane, i. 791 
testis, ii. 825. See Orchitis 
umlosconded, ii. 842 
thyroid glaml, ii. 384 
tongue, ii. 297 
tonsils, ii. 362 
tooth-pulp, ii. 317 
urethra, ii. 751 
vagina, ii. 759 
veins, i. 567 

Inflammatory (edema of scrotum, ii. 804 
stricture, urethral, ii. 780 
Ingrown toe-nail, i, 437 
Inhalation of (Milomol vai)our, i. 278 
in laryngeal affections, ii. 378 
Inhalers, chloroforin, i. 31 
Injection of coagulating agents, in aneu- 
rism, i. 475 
in gonorrlia3a, ii. 757 
hydrocele, ii. 813 
ovarian tumours, ii. 860 
varicose vejp^, i. 566 
Bubcntaimous, in neuralgia, i. 152 
painful jerkings of limb alter 
joint-excision, ii. 9 
prolonged sickness after chloro- 
forra, i. 32 

Injury, amputation for, ii. 104 
shock of, i, 328 

• traumatic fever from, ii. 359 
Innominate artery. See Artery, Inno- 
minate 

, bones, fracture of, i. 642 
Insane, hoGmatoma in ears of, ii. 244 
Insects, slings of, i. 322 
treatment, i. 322 
Instruments, amputating, ii. 92 

for cataract-extraction, ii. 210 

by scoop-operation, ii. 219 
cleft palate, ii. 336 
compression in aneurism, i. 463 
excision of carious bone, i. 685 
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lustrumentB (continued ) — 
for excision of jaw, ii. 346 
of joints, ii 5 
extraction of bullets, i. 411 
of necrosed bone, i. 695 
herniotomy, ii. 491 

radical cure, ii. 522 
iridectomy, ii. 2J2 
lithotomy, ii. 677 
litliotrity, ii. 703 
polypus nasi, ii. 276 
tracheotomy, ii. 379 
trephining, ii. 178 

Intero-external luemorrlioids,*!!. 56S 
Interstitial canc(u*, i. 706 
hernia, ii. 509 

Intestinal obstruction, ii. 547 
acuU% ii. 518 

treatment of, ii. 551 
causes of, ii. 5 i8 * 

order of frequency of, ii. 518 
chronic, ii. 548 

treatment of, ii. 551 
colotoiny, operations of, ii. 553 
results of, ii. 554 
diagnosis of, ii. 550 
examination per rectum, ii. 550 
gastrotomy in, ii. 552 
order of frequency of causative con- 
ditions in, ii. 518 
an advanced liJe, ii. 549 
middle lihu ii. 548 
youth, ii. 548 
seat of, ii. 550 
symptoms of, ii. 519, 550 
treatment of, ii. 551 

Intestine*, adJiesions of, in lujrnia, ii. 471 
management of, ii. 4i)2 
congested, in hernia, ii. 473 
management of, ii. 4i»3 
constricted, after reduction of her- 
nia, ii. 18S 

gangrenous, in hernia, ii. 473 
manaj^einent of, ii. 493 
liornia of, K. ^67 

inllammutifni of, in h(*rnia, ii. 480 
malformations of, ii. 593 
wounds of, ii. 459, 461 

in operation for hernia, ii. 494 
treatment of, ii. 463 
Intra-ahdominal hicmorrhago, ii. 462 
liitru-cercbral suppuration, ii. 176, 178 
lutra-eranial aneurism, i, 497 • 

extravasation of blood, ii. 155, 167 
suppuration, ii. 155 
Intra-spiiial luomorrhago, ii. 391 
Intra-thoracic hicmorrhage, ii. 425 
Intussusception, ii. 54.9 
Iridectomy, ii. 212 

for glaucoma, ii. 233 
Iris, adiiosions of, ii. 210 
cysts of, ii. 210 
diseases of, ii. 207 
operations on, ii, 211 
Iritis, ii. 207 


Iritis {continue ^ — 
rheumatic, ii. 208 
scrofulous, ii. 208 
syphilitic, ii. 208 
Irreducible hernia. See Hernia. 
Irregularities of permanent tooth, ii. 307 
Irritable bladder, ii. 729 
mamma, ii. 439 
rectum, ii. 597 
sphincter, ii. 597 
Irritable ulcer, i. 209 
Irritation. St'.e Inflammation, i. 42, 71 
Ischiatio hernia, ii. 515. See Hernia 


J ACfiUEf^, Frere, on lithotomy, ii. 
681 

in female, ii. 717 

Jaeger, statistics of ankle-joint excision, 
ii. 81 

r(Miding-tests, ii. 2.37 
Jaws, diseases of, ii 310 
lower, ii. 310 

closnrt? of, ii. 318 
di.slocations of, i. 731 
excision oH* ii. 346 

temper o-max i 1 lar y ar t icu- 
lation, ii. 348 
fractures of, i. 613 1 
necrosis of, ii. 310 
rheuinsitic artliriti.s of, ii. 318 
siibluxution of, i. 731 
tumours of, ii. 341 
upper, ii. 310 

excision of, ii. 314 
fnictun^ of, i. 612 
iiccro.sis of, ii. 310 
tumours of, ii. 343 
Joints, abscess of, i. 791, 803 
]>ycmic, i. 299 

amputation at. Sec Amputation 
for disease of. See Kxcisional 
Surgery, ii. 1 

for injury of. See Kxcisional 
Surgery, ii. 77 
anchylosis of, i. 810 
chronic rlieumatic synovitis, i. 796 
diseases i. 791 

particular, i. 816 
dislocations of, i. 713 
excision of^, See Excisional Surgery 
for disease, ii. 1 
injury, ii. 77 
false, i. 603 

fracture involving, i. 601 
gunshot wounds of, i. 414 
iuflammatiou of synovial mem- 
branes of, i. 791. See Synovitis 
injuries of, i. 711 
loose cartilages in, i. 813 
neuralgia of, i. 451, 827 
scrofulous disease of, i..80X 
sprains of, i, 711 

traumatic inflammation of, i ^93 
joints most liable to, i. 793 
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Joints (continued ) — 

tumours connected with, i. 815 
ulceration of articiilar cartilages of, 
i. 807 

wounds of, i. 71 1 

in com pom id fracture, i. 500 
jQpes, Bence, obHorvalions on urine, i. 
701; ii. 020, 001, <;h 2, 031, 035, 
030, 038, (J47, 0)40, 051 
on urinary calculi, ii. (*i02 
electrolysis for stone in bladder, ii. 
GOO 


K eith on ovariotomy, ii. 802, 803 
results of opt^ration, ii. 800 
drainage-tube, ii. 8(>5 
Key, Aston, observations on ulceration, 
i. 203 

■ operation of litbobnny, ii. 084 
dislocations, i. 711, 700 
on licrnije, ii. 400, 403 
w litliotoiny, ii. 077, 081, 000 
lithbtrity, ii. 708 
Kidneys, abscess of, i. 200 
calculus in, ii. 1155 
disease of, from enlarged prostate, 
ii, 740 

# stricture of, ii. 708 
in amputations, ii. 103 
litliotoiny, ii. 000 
litliotrity, ii. 700 
operations, i. 22 
liaymorrhago from, ii. 725 
rupture of, ii, 100 

King»l()U, statistics of liorniic, ii. 471, 
475, 53io, 530 

KJ(4n on litliotoiny, ii. OSl 
Knee-joint, abscess ol', i. 701, 803 
amimtation at, ii. 123 

supra-condyloid, ii. 123 
anchylosis of, i. 81 1 ; ii. 13 
contraction of, i, 835 

clilorol'oriii in liystc.rical 
traction of, i. 835 
division of hamstring tendons 
for, i. 835 

extension in, i.^835 
trccitiucnt of, i. 835; ii. 13 
deformities of, i. 834 
disease of, i. 821 
dislcKMitious of, i. TtO 
compound, i. 782 
congenital, i. 782 
unreduced, i. 781 
excision of, for disease, ii. 13 
results of, ii. 18 
for injury, ii. 77 

results of, ii. 78 
fractures near, i. 004 
gunshot wounds of, i. 415 
internal derangement of, i. 781 
wounds of, i. 712 

Krojlein’s statistics of tracheotomy for 
croup, ii. 374 


L abia, abscess of, ii. 847 
closure of, ii. 843 
coiidylomata of, ii. 846 
cystic tumours r>f, ii. 847 
cpithedial caTicer of, ii. 847 
hyp<‘rtropliy of, ii. 810 
pruritus of, ii. 848 
rodent ulcer of, ii. 818 
varicjose vidus of, ii. 818 
vascular tumour of, ii. 818 
Labiojilastio opi^rations, ii. 21)1 
of lower lip, ii. 231 
upper lip, ii. 21)2 

Lacerah ill bounds, i. 31)1. Kec Conluseil 
Lacliryiual apparatus, ilisctises of, ii, llH 
bone, fracture of, i. 010 
gland, ducts obstructiid, ii. 104 
tumour of, ii. 11)5 
• obstru(*tious, ii. 11)5 
* sa<*., abscoss of, ii. 105 

Lactati.ss in urino, ii. 037 
Ivagojilitbiilmos, ii. 103 
liallemand on trealment of spermator- 
rlirea, ii. 810 

Lameness in hip-joint diseasi*, i. 817 
sjuiro-iliac disease, i. 820 
l.iamiereaux, observations on sypliilis, i. 
250, 205 

Lane, James, statistics of amimiatiun at 
knetj-joint, ii. 124 
on re( ‘to- vaginal iistula, ii.,500 
vagino-v^^sical litliotoiny, ii. 717 
Langeiibeck, o})se.rvutions on (U^eascB of 
joints, i, 812 

op(;ratlon for <*lt‘rt paJatts, ii. 338 
oil lithotoniY, ii. )»Sl 

l^arrey on gnnsliot wounds, i. 402, 403, 
115, no 
of lieiul, ii. 17)1 

on false ejn tilagejjiiu joints, i. 815 
excision of' sc:i])ula, with umputatiou 
at sli<Hihl{*r, ii. 00 
hydatid testis, ii. S32 
Laryngeal porte causti(j[ue, ii. 378 
syringi's, ii. 378 “ 

T/.iryiigismus stridulus, ii. 370 
Laryngitis, ii. 370, 371 
aent(% ii. 370 
chronic, ii. ,370 

laryngosi'opic exaiiiinatiou in, ii. 
37() 

aidematoiis, ii. 370 
I.aryngoscopt*, ii. 371 
hishiry of, ii. .371 
laryngoscopy, ii. 372 
Ii^irvngotomy, ii. 378 

fur removal of foreign l>udies, ii. 
3.11,381 

ri'Hidts of, ii. 351 
} Larynx, (;aik:s of, ii. 370 
' iliscascs <ii\ ii. 302 

! (.pitln lial cancer of, ii. 366 
I foreign l>odk*h in, ii. 352 

; inllammatiou of. Ste Laryngitis 

injnrio of, iL 310 
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Larynx (coniintted ) — 
necrosiB of, i. 263 
oedema of, ii. 355 
polypi of, ii. 370 
BcaldB of, ii. 355 

fif>asmodic affections of, ii. 370, 374 
eyphilitic disease of, i. 262 
treatment of affectnms of, ii, 374 
by thyrotomy, ii. 376 
tumonrs in, ii. 370, 375 
nlccration of, i. 262 
wounds of, ii. 341) 

Lateral curvature of spino, ii. 412 
operation for stone, ii 678 
Laugier, suction operation for cataract, 
ii. 222 

Lawrence, Sir W., observations on ery- 
sipelas, i. 296 

on hernias, ii. 472, 493, 506, 518, 526, 
628 

on inflammation, i. 42 
on worms in urinary bladder, ii. 
621 

Lebert’s observations on inflammatory 
effusions, i. 75 

on tumours, i. 148, 164, 167, 179, 
184 

on tumours of breast, ii. 441, 442, 
449, 452 

Le Dran, operation for calculus in 
female^ ii. 716 

Lee, H., observations on pyaimia, i. 299, 
301 

on syphilis, i. 249, 253, 257, 259, 
271, 272, 273, 275, 278, 281 
on subcutaneous section of veins, i. 
566 ; ii. 824 

on umbilical hernia, ii. 541 
on diseases of rectum, ii. 577, 578 
operation foiwraricocele, ii. 823 
Lee, R., cases of dermoid cysts of uterus, 
ii. 858 

Leg, amputation of, ii. 121 

arteries of, traumatic aneurism of, 

i. 518 

deformities of, i. 834 
excision of joints of. See Exci- 
sional Surgery 
fractures of, i. 6t;5 
gunshot wounds of, i. 415 
Lo*^ Gondro on hernias, ii. 529 
Legouest, statistics of amputation at 
hip-joint, ii. 130 
on rupture of spleen, ii. 460 
on enterorapliy, ii. 464 
Lens of eye, diseases of, ii. 214 < 

dislocation of, into anterior cl lamber, 

ii. 216 

Lepra, syphilitic, i. 260. See Diseases 
of Skin, ii. 130 
Lice in eyelashes, ii. 194 
Lichen, i. 260 

Ligature of arteries, i. 377, 518 

accidents after, i. 381, 468 
in ampiitatious, ii. 92, 125 


Ligature of arteries (amtintiedy^ 
application of, i, 378 
compared with acupiOssure, i. 
384 

- compression, i. 467 

in continuity of the vessel, i. 
518 

double, i. 521 
effects of, i. 377 ^ 

gangrene after, i, 470 
general directions for, i. 518 
incision for, i. 519 
materials for, i. 260, 378 
opening of sheath for, i. 519 
at seat of wound, i. 521 
secondary hmmorrhage after, i. 
381 

for aneurism, i. 466 

above and below sac> i. 468, 477 
accidents after, i. 468 • 

Anel’s operation of, i. 4G7 

compared with Hunter’s, i. 
4.67 « 

Antyllus’s, i. 468 

comimred with Anel’s and 
He inter’s, i. 468 
Brasdor’s, i. 474 
collateral circulation after, i. 

467 • 

consequences of, i. 468 
gangrene after, i. 470 
haemorrhage after, i. 472 
treatment of, i. 472 
Hunter’s, i. 466 
mortality after, i. 472 
needle for ligature, i. 520 
recurrent pulsation after, i. 468 
treatment of, i. 470 

roapplication of liga- 
ture, i. 470 
results of, i. 472 
secondary aneurism after, i. 469 
signs after Hunterian operation, 
i. 468 

after-treatment, i. 468 
suppuration of sac after, i. 471 
Ligature of aorta, abdominal, i. 541 
resuUs.of, i. 507 
surgical anatomy of, i. 539 
of axillary artery, i. 533 

surgieaj anatomy of, i. 531 
for traumatic aneurism, i. 505 
wound, i. 505 
of brachial artery, i. 535 

surgical anatomy of, i. 534 
for traumatic aneurism, i. 506 
varicose aneurism, 1, 506 
wound, i. 506 
of carotid artery, i. 525 

on cardiac side of aneurism, i. 
495 

on distal side of aneurism, i 
492 

for innominate aneurism, 4 
with subclavian, for, i. 490 
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Ligature of carotid (oonitnuccO— 

for intra-cranial aneurism^ i 
499 

> intra-orbital aneurism, L 499 
external, i. 526 

surgical anatomy of, i. 525 
for traumatic aneurism, i. 

499 . 

woundsj i. 499 
internal, i. 526 

surgical anatomy of, i. 526 
for traumatic aneurism of, 
i. 499 

for wounds of, i. 499 
pneumonia after, i. 496 
recurrence of i)ul8ation after 
ligature of carotid, i. 496 
secondary hsemorrhage after, i. 
496 

suppuration of sac after, i. 496 
surgical anatomy of, i. 523 
traumatic aneurism of, i. 496 
varix of, i. 496 

^of femoral artery, common, i. 545 
results of, i. 512 
surgical anatomy of, i. 541 
for traumefitic aneurism of, i. 
513 

wounds of, i. 513 
sujJbrficial, i. 515 

gangrene after, i. 516 
in Hunter’s canal, i. 546 
results of, i. 516 
return of pulsation after, 
i. 516 

secondary haunorrhago 
after, i. 516 

surgical anatomy of, i. 542 
in traumatic aneurism, i. 

513 

wound of, i. 513 
of iliac artery, common, i. 541 
results of, i. 508 
surgical anatomy of, i. 539 
external, i. 540 

for anourismal varix, i. 511 
gangrene after, i. 510 
recurrent pulsation after, 
i, 511 • 

secondary haBmorrhage 
after, i. 510 

suppuration of sac after, i. 
510 

surgical anatomy of, i. 539 
tetanus after, i. 510 
internal, i. 541 

surgical anatomy of, i. 539 
of innominate artery, i. 522 
results of, i. 492, 501 
surgicjil anatomy of, i. 521 
of internal mammary, i. 523 
of lingual artery, i. 527 

surgical anatomy of, i. 527 
of peroneal artery, i. 553 
ofitpoplitcal artery, i. 548 


Ligature of popliteal (continued ) — 
for aneurism, i. 517 
surgical anatomy of,‘i. 546 
for traumatic aneurism of, L 517 
wounds of, 517 
of radial artery, i. 537 

surgical anatomy of, i. 536 
of subclavian artery, i. 530 

for axillary aneurism, i. 503 
distal, after amputation, L 492 
in first part, i. 500 
for innr)ininato aneurism, i. 489 
results of, i. 489 
with carotid, i. 490 
results of, i. 490 
for subclavian aneurism, i, 500 
surgical anatomy of, i. 527 
in third part, for axillary anou* 
rism, i. 503 
gangrene after, i. 503 
infianiiuation in chest after, 
i. 503 

results of, i. 503 
secondary haomorrhage 
after, i. 503 

for subclavian aneurism, i. 
492 

suj^puration of sac after, i. 
503 

of tibial artery, anterior, L 550 

surgical anatomy pf, i. 548 
, dorsal in foot, i. 550 
posterior, i. 552 
surgical anatomy of, i. 551 
of ulnar artejry, i. 538 

surgical anatomy of, i. 537 
Ligature of aneurism by anastomosis, 
i. 154 

of main trunk in, 155 

circumferenlial vessels in, i. 
155 

in ostco-anourism, i, 710 
Lightning, i. 427 

apx>earances, after death from, i. 

428 ^ 

burn from, i. 428 * 

prognosis in, i. 428 
stroke of, i. 427 

treatment of, i. 428 
Limbs, artificial. Ami)utation8 
Lip, congenital malformations of, ii. 293 
diseases of, ii. 290 

ej)ithelial cancer of, diagnosis from 
chancre, ii. 291 
ere(;tile tumour of, ii. 290 
. hare-Hp, ii. 287 

cleft palate with, ii. 287 
hypertrophy of, ii. 290 
labioplastic oi>erations, ii. 291 
syphilitic cracks of, i. 262 
tumours of, ii. 290 
ulceration of, ii. 290 
wounds of, ii, 286 
Lipoma, i. 137 
oi* nose, ii. 267 
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Liquor sanguinis, effusion of, i. 73 
in inflammation, i. 47 
pathology of, i. 79 

Tiisfranc’s amputation of foot, ii. 115 
on aneurinm, i, 456 
excision of uterine cancer^ ii. 857 
Lister’s antiseptic opening of abscess, 
i. 117 

treatment of wounds, 3G8 
on excision of wrist, ii. 71, 75 
on cancer of rectum, ii. 588 
operation for excision of wrist, ii. 72 
Liston, H., f)bservations on amputations, 
ii. 95, 108, 125, 129 r 
on fracture.s, i. 60f», f)55, 667 
dislocations, i. 717, 725, 730, 753, 
750, 760, 776, 790 
diseases of joints, i. 807 
shoe for club-foot, i. 839 
restoration of columna nasi, ii. 282, 
lilholomy, ii. 677, (i78, 681, 691, 
696 

* in female, ii. 717 
forcible catlieterism in chronic 
oTilargoment of prosbitc, ii. 748 
urethrotomy for retention of 
urine, ii. 784 

hydroc(?lo, encysted, ii. 816 
Ijitbaies of soda or ammonia in urine, 
ii. 628 

LiilHictj^^sy, dilatation of urethra, in 
female, for removal of vesical calculus, 
ii. 715 

Lithic acid calcuhi.s, ii. 658 
deposit in urine, ii. 626 
diathesis, ii. 664 
Tathontriptics, ii. 668, 676 
Litbotome, curved double-bladed, ii. 700 
Lithotomy, ii. (>76 

alter lithotrijy, ii.713 
results of, ii. 713 
instruments for, ii. 677 
operations of, ii. 677 
preparation of jialitiiit for, ii. 677 
n^cnrronce^^'f stone, ii. <)97 
results of, ii.V95 
selection of operation, ii. 710 
bilateral, ii. 700 

results of, ii. 700 
lateral, ii. 678 

accidents during, ii. 692 
after-treatment of, ii. 694 
fsocal fistula, ii. 695 
inipolency, ii. 695 
incontinence of urine, ii. 

mry 

morbitl conditions * of 
wound, ii. 695 
retention of urine, ii. 694 
urinary fistula, ii. 695 
bruising and laceration in, 
ii. 095 

causes of death after, ii. 695 
in children, ii. 686 

accidents in, ii. 687 


Lithotomy, lateral (continued)*--^ 

in children, anatomical pecu- 
liarities in, ii. 686 
dilRculties in, its 688 
comparative mortality in 
adults and children, ii. 
695 

cystitis after, ii. 696 
difficulties iu, ii. 688 

from adherent stone, ii. • 
690 

from deep perineum, ii. 
688 

from encysted calculus, 
ii. 689 

from enlarged prostate, 
ii. 689 

in entering bladder, ii. 
688 

from enveloping folds of 
mucous membramSJ ii. 
690 

from fracture of stone, 
ii. 683, 691 ^ 

from hour-glass contrac- 
tion of bladder, ii. 690 ^ 
frotW position of stone/^' 
ii. 690 

from rickety deformity 
of pelvis, \i. 692 
ill B('izing and extracting 
stone, ii. 688 
from shay)c and size of 
stone, ii. 691 

dilatation of prostat(V and 
neck of bladder in, ii. 681 
ex]iloration of bladder after, 
ii. OKH 

extraction of stone in, ii. 682 
dilliculties of, ii. 688 
ill female, ii. 717 
finger, as dilator and searcher 
ill, ii. 681 

haimorrliage after, ii. 696 
during, arterial, ii. 692 
venous, ii. 692 

incision, external or peri- 
neal, in, ii. 680 
*'deep, or prostatic, ii. 681, 
684 

infiltration of urine after, ii. 
61i5 

influence of age on, ii. 695 
of shock on, ii. 696 
disease of kidneys on, 
ii. 696 

stone, its size and 
weight, ii. 695 

missing urethra in, ii. 687, 
694 

mortality after, ii. 695 
parts cut, and to be avoided 
in, ii, 685 • 

pelvic cellulitis after, ii. 696 
{leritonitis after, ii. 6^ 
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Lithotomy, lateral {continued ) — 

position of knife in, ii. 684: 
pysBinia after, ii. 697 
, shook after, ii. 696 
straight staff in, ii. 684 
sui)pression of nrine after, ii. 
696 

woYind of arteries in, ii. 692 
of bladder, ii. 694 
bulb in, ii. 693 
rectum, ii. 692 
median, ii. 698 

Ailarton’s operation of, ii. 

698 

compared with lateral, ii. 699 
history of, ii, 698 
ohl Marian operation, ii. 698 
prostate, dilatation of, in, ii. 

699 

for prostatic calculus, ii. 751 
by rectangular staff, Bucha- 
nan’s ojMiration, ii. 699 
comparative estimate of, 
ii. 699 

results of, ii. 699 
for urethral calculus, ii. 700 
medio-bilattifcil, ii. 700 
quadrilateral section of prostate, 
ii. 700 

rectovesical, ii. 701 
results of, ii. 701 
supra-juibic, ii. 701 

after-treatment of, ii. 702 
operation, ii. 702 
results of, ii. 702 
urethral, ii. 716 
vaginal, ii. 717 
Tathotrite,*ii. 703 
Civialo’s, ii. 707 
Fergussoii’s, ii. 703 
Weiss and ^i'hompsoii’s, ii. 703 
Litliotrity, ii. 701 

after- ircatnujiit of, ii. 707 
ana3sthetics in, ii. 704 
atony of the bladder after, ii. 709 
^ chemical composition of calculi ope- 
rated on, ii, 713 
in children, ii. 709 
complicated by enlai^gcd prostate, 
ii. 711 

conditions determining operation, 
ii. 711 ^ 

age of patient, ii* 711 
bladder, ii. 711 
calculus, ii. 712 

cousistouce of, ii. 712 
shaj>e of, ii. 712 
single or several, ii. 713 
situation of, ii, 712 
size of, ii. 712 

general health of patient, ii. 
711 

kidneys, ii. 711 
prostate, ii, 711 
urethra, ii. 711 


Lithotrity (continued ) — 

constitutional disturbance from, ii. 

709 ’ 

crushing the stone, ii. 706 
by hand pressure, ii. 706 
screw pressure, ii. 707 
cystitis after, ii. 708 
dangers in, ii. 708 
difficulties iu, ii. 708 
encysted calculus in, ii. 708 
enJargeuiout of prostate in, ii. 708 
exploration of bladder after, ii. 
708 

in femqJes, ii. 716 
luemorrliage in, ii. 708 
history of, ii. 702 

imx>aotion of fragments of stone in 
urethra iu, ii. 708. See Calculus 
in Urethra 

irritability of bladder in, ii. 708 
after operation, ii. 713 
irritative fever after, ii. 709 
nephritis after, ii. 709 
operation of, ii. 701: 
prej)aration of piitu'ut for, ii. 701 
pya.'iuui after, ii. 709 
recnrrenc<i of ealculiis after, ii. 713 
average freciuemry of, ii. 713 
treatment of, ii. 711 
results of, and as compared with 
lithotomy, ii. 710 
rigors after, ii. 709 
seizure of stone in, ii. 701 

Jirodie’s method of, ii. 705 
Oiviale’s method of, ii. 705 
Coulson’s method of, ii. 706 
Bkey’s metliod of, ii.705 
TlK>mi)son’s method (»f, ii. 705 
selection of operation, lithotomy or 
lithotrity, ii. 710 

spasmodic rctentioiT of urine aft<‘r, 
ii. 709 

statistics of, ii. 710 
suppression of urine after, ii. 709 
using lithotrito in, methods of, ii, 
706, 707 

washing blad<lor after, ii. 707 
Little, o] ►oration of tenotomy, i. 830, 812 
club-foot, i. 811, 815 

Little, Btromeyer L., observations on 
diseases of joints, h 812 
Littre’s operation of colotorny, ii. 553 
Liver, rnj)turo r)f, ii. 160 
in }►ymmia, i. 299 

liloyd on redo- vesical lithotomy, ii. 701 
Local amestluisia, i. 3.^ 

#5yp]nJis, i. 219, 250 
Lock-jaw, i. 3>3:> 

Longmore, I'iionias, observations on 
gunshot wounds, i. 402, 107, 115 
Long-sight, ii. 235 

Lonsdale, <4ljservations on fractures, u 
695, 631 

Loose cartilages in joints, i. 813 
Lordosis, ii. 119 
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Xiowenburg, catheterism of Eustachian 
tube, ii. 261 

Luke, James, observations on hemia>, iL 
488, 489, 490, 529 
on diseases of rectum, ii. 563 
Lumbar colotomy in imperforate anus, 
ii. 594 

intestinal’ obstruction, ii. 553 
Lungs, disease of, in , relation to chloro- 
form, i. 30 
to ope.ratioins, i. 22 
hernia of, ii. 428 
in pyaemia, i. 299 
rupture of, ii, 423 
wounds of, ii. 422 
causes of, ii. 422 
prognosis of, ii. 424 
symptoms of, ii. 423 
treatment of, ii. 425 
Lupoid ulcer, i. 215 
Lupus, i. 215 ; ii. 268 
of nose, ii. 268 
treatment of, ii. 270 
varieties of, ii. 269 
Luton on urine, ii. 641 
Lymi>h, i. 73 

absorption of, i. 76 
characters of, i. 73 

as affected by texture, i. 74. 

See Pathology of Effusion 
coagulablo, i. 74 

plastic cells in, i. 75 
corpuscular, i. 73 
development of, i, 75 
effusion of, i. 74 

destructive oonsequences of, i. 

76 

reparative power of, i. 77 
false membranes ftom, i. 75 
fibrinous, i. 73 
typical conhitions of, i. 73 
Lymphatic glands, abscess of, i. 575 
cancer of, i. 172 
chronic induration of, i. 575 
cretaceou|..degoiieratioii of, i, 576 
infiammaticte oi*, i. 575 
scrofulous enlargement of, i. 229. 

See Scrofula 

tumours of. See Morbid growths 
lymphoma, i. 576 

characters of, i. 576 
origin of, i. 577 
structure of, i. 577 
treatment of, i. 577 
Lymphatitis, i. 573 

diffuse suppuration from, i. 574 
pyfcmia from, i. 574 < 

with erysipelas, i. 285 


M ACCOllMAC, W., statistic^ of knee- 
joint excision, ii. 20 
excision of shoulder and elbow- 
joints, ii. 85 

excision of scapula, ii. 88 


Mackenzie, Morell, laryngeal forceps, ii. 

statistics of thyrotomy, ii. 377 
Mahomed on sphygmographi ^ 52 
’Maisonneuve,. observations on disloca- 
tions, i. 758 

treatment of nasal polypus, ii. 277 
Malacosteon, i. 699. See Mollities cos- 
sium 

Malar bone, fracture of, i. 612 
Mal-eruption of wisdom-teeth, ii. 309 
Male breast, diseases of, ii. *456 
Malformations, i. 828. See Deformities 
of anus and rectum, ii. 593 
of bladder, ii. 726 

Malgaignc, observations on amputations, 
statistics, i. 410 ; ii. 21, 63, 104 
on fractures, i. 613, 631, 657, 663, 
672 

on dislocations, i. 7X9, 732, 733, 735, 
748, 754, 756, 758,759, 761/S.765, 
783, 784, 789, 790 
on liornise, ii. 474, 475, 508 
on excision of ankle-joint, ii. 85 l 
M alignant polypus nasi, ii. 275 
Malignant pustule, i. 324 

stricture of a®^ophagns, ii. 867 
of rectum, ii. 587 

tumours. See Cancer, Encephaloid, 
Scirrbus, and Tumaurs 
Malposition of testicle, ii. 

Mammary gland. See Breast 
Marcct on urinary calculi, ii, 659 
Marey^s sphygmograph, i. 52 
Marian operation of lithotomy, if. 698 
Markoe, statistics of amputati m al knee- 
. joint, ii, 124 

M^tin, Sir 11., on jaundice, fl. 654 
on hydrocele, ii. 815 
Mnrtiueau on lithotomy, ii, 684, 691 
Mason, F., rhi noplastic operation, ii. 282 
Mastitis, ii. -135 
Mastodypia, ii. 439 
Maumene on urine, ii, 640 
McCliiitock on hysterotomy, ii. 854 
McDowell, operation of ovariotomy, ii. 
861 

McLeod, G. H. B., cases of gunshot 
wound of tjiorax, ii, 424 
Median lithotomy, ii. 698. 6^e Litho- 
tomy 

Medicine, surgpry a primary f^ision of^, 

Medio-bi lateral lithotomy, ii, 700 
Medullary cancer, i. 156 
Melanoid cancer, i. 160 
Membrana tympani, artificial, ii. 258 - 
Meningitis, cerebral, ii. 175 
spinal, ii. 396 

Mercury in infiammation, i. 109, 111, 
123 

in syphilis, i. 277 

by fumigation, i, 278 
inhalation, i. 278 
inunction, i. 278 
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Mercury in syphilis (contin'uedy^ 
by mouth, i. 277 . 
preparations of, i. 277 * 

Messer, dbservations on chronic enlarge- 
ment of prostate, ii. 738 
Metacarpal bonei^ amputation of, ii. 107 
dislocation of, i. 758 
* excision of, ii. 77 
fracture of, i. 042 

'Metacarpo-phalangeal joints, amputa- 
tion w>t, ii. 107 
dislocation of, i. 758 
Mctatarso-phalangeal joints, amputation 
at, ii. 115 

dislocation at, i. 790 
Metatarsus, amputation at, ii. 115 
dislocation of, i. 790 
excision of, ii. 58 
fracture of, i. 071 
Metljfyleno, bichloride of, i. ,84 
Micturition, increased frequency of. 

Irritability of Bladder 
Military surgery, amputations in, i. 415 
excisions in. See Excision of Joints 
for Injury, ii. 77 

Milk, abnormal secrojion of, ii. 455 
abscess, ii. 430 
congestion with, ii. 450 
deficient^ secretion of, ii. 450 
excess '^1, ii. 455 
secretion of; by the male, ii. 450 
teeth, eruption of, ii. 300 
Misdescent of testicle, ii. 842 
Misplacements of teeth, ii. 307 
Moilelling: process, i. 304 
Mollities bssium, i. 099 
causesjof, i. 701 
diagnosis of, i. 700 
symptoms of, i. 700 
^ termination of, i. 701 
treatment of, i. 701 
Moore on urine, ii. 640 
Morand on urinary calculi, ii. 655 
Morbid cicatrices, i. 417 

conditions of stump, ii. 99 
growths, i. 12,5. See Tumours 
Mortification, i. 93, 216. See Gangrene 
Mouat and Wyatt, statistics of elbow- 
joint excisions, i. 415 
Mouth, canorum oris, ii. 294 
^ diseases of, ii. 286 
scalUo of, ii. 355 
syphilitic disease of, i. 262 
in children, i. 265 

Mucous membranes, erysipelas of, i. 290 
inflammation of, i. 50, 82 
scrofula in, i. 231 
syphilis of, i. 262 

in children, i. 267 
polypi, ii. 273 
Mulberry calculus, ii. 660 

observations on tumours, i. 137, 
146, 160 

enchondroma in mammary gland, 
iu 443 
VOL. IT. 


Mumps, ii. 384 
Musem volitantes, ii. 224 
Muscles, contractions of. See Deformi- 
ties 

degenerations of. See Degenera- 
tions 

inflammation of, i. 442 
injuries of, i. 439; 
rupture of, i. 439 

spasm of, after excision of joints, 
ii. 9 

after fracture, i. 585, 591 
sprains of, i. 439 
tumoufs of, i. 443 
Mydriasis, ii. 211 
Myelitis, traumatic, osteo, i. 678 
spinal, ii. 396 
Myeloid tumour, i. 148 
• of bone, i. 706 
• cranium, ii. 182 
jaw, ii. 343 
Myoma, i. 143 
Myopia, ii. 234 
Myosis, ii. 211 
Myositis, i. 442 
Myxoma, i. 142 


iEVUS, i. 152 
cauterization in, i. 153 
excision of, i. 153 
galvano-puncturo in, i. 153 
indications for treatment of, i. 152 
injection of, i. 153 
ligature of, i. 153 

subcutaneous, i. 154 
operations for, i. 153 
Bcton in, i. 153 

structure of. See Vascular Tumour 
subcutaneous puncture in, i. 153 
of chock, ii. 29.5 
eyelids, ii. 191 
face, ii. 152 
lips, ii. 290 

meatus uriiiarius, in female, ii. 
848 

neck, ii. 152 
nose, ii. 271 
prepuce, ii. 803 
scalp, ii. 170 
tongue, ii. 303 
vagina, ii. 851 
Nails, evulsion of, i. 437 
ingrown toc‘-nail, i. 437 
iJcrofidouB disease of, i. 231 
syphilitic diseases of, i. 265 
iilcerutioii of matrix of, i. 436, See 
Onychia 

Nasal bones, fracture of, i. CIO 
necrosis of, i. 611 
fosste, foreign bodies in, ii. 265 
Nasmyth, A., on artilicinl palate, ii. 
340 

•Natural anchylosis compared with ex- 

3n 
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oision, ii* 11. See ExoisionaJ Surgery 
of Special Joiuta 
[Nebula of ooruea, U. 201 
Neck, abBOOss of, i. 493 

biirssQ, enlarged, in, ii. 386 
cysts in, ii, 386 
deformities of, i, 829 
enlargement of lymphatic glands in, 
ii. 385 

induration of stemo-mastoid muscle 
in, i. 829 ; ii. 385 
injuries and diseases of, ii. 340 
niBvuB of, i. 152 
tumours of, ii. 385 
Necrosis, i. 686 

. amputation in, i. 696 
causes of, i. 693 

constitutional, i. 604 
traumatic, i. 603 
central, i. 686 

signs of, i. 603 
cloaosB in, i, 687 ^ 
consequences of, i. 604 
diagnosis, i. 692 
excision for, i. 696 
exfoliation in, i. 692 
extraction of sequestrum in, i. 604 
instruments for removing bone in, i. 
. 695 

involucrum around, i. 689 
joint-disease in relation to, i. 803 
after joint-excision, ii, 18. See lle- 
excision 

modificatious of, i. 689 
partial necrosis, i. 690 

of canoellouB structure, i. 601 
of v^alls of long bones, i. 600 
within walls, “intra-osse- 
ous necrosis,’* i, 600 
reparation in, i. 686 
separation of dead bone in, i. 687 
sequestrum in, i. 688 
signs of, i. 602 

structural condition of, i. 686 
in Btumplj^ i;.. 101 
superficial, i. 602 
syphilitic, i. 264 
treatment of, i. 694 
without suppuration, quiet ne^ 
crosis,” i. 691 
diagnosis of, i. 692 . 
of cranial bones, i. 710 
jaws, ii. 340 
larynx, ii. 370 
nasal bones, i. 611 
patella, i. 662 « 

N^aton, observations on gunshot wounds, 
i. 410 

on fractures, i. 639 
on dislocations, i. 765, 783 
operation for extroverted bladder, ii. 
727 

operation for penile fistula, ii. 793 
on hysterotomy, ii. 854 
Nerves, contusion of,^. 449 


Nerves (continued ) — 
diseases of, i. 449^ 
infiammatlon of, i. 450 . 
injuries of, i. 449 

complicating dislocation, 1. 726 
complicating fracture, i. 601 
reunion of, i. 449 
tumours on. See Neuroma 
wounds of, i. 449 
Neuralgia, i. 450 
causes of, i. 451 
diagnosis of, i. 450 

from structural disease, i. 450 
division of nerves in, i., 452 
excision of nerve in, 452 
parts aifected, i. 450 
symptoms of, i. 450 
terminations of, i. 451 
treatment of, i. 451 
of bladder, ii. 731 

I breast, ii. 439. See ChroniS In- 
duration of, ii. 438 

I hip, i. 825 

I joints, i, 815 

Vcctum, ii. 597 

stump, after amputation, ii. 101 
testis, ii. 84i 
Neuritis, i. 460 

causes of, i, 450 ^ 

symptoms of, i. 450 * 
treatment of, i. 450 
Neuroma, i. 141 

structure of, i. 141 

difibroutial, from painful tulx^r- 
ele, i. 141 

treatment of, i. 142 
Nipple, craoked, ii. 438 

infiammation of, ii, 438 
retraction of, in cancer, ii. 446 
' supernumerary, ii. 457 
Nitrous oxido gas, i. 33 
Nodes, i. 675 

strumous, i. 675 
syphilitic, 1, 264, 675 
Norris, statistics of aneurism, i. 472, 492, 
405, 503, 51Q, 515, 516 
ununited fractures, i. 608 
Nose, abscess of, ii. 272 

in frontal sinus, ii. 285 
ala of, restored, ii. 284 
artificial, ii. 284 
calculi in, ii. 278 
cancer of, ii. 268 
caries of bones of, ii, 273 
closure of nostrils, ii. 278 
colunma of, restored, ii. 283 
depressed, operation for, ii. 284 
diseases of, ii. 267 
epithelial cancer of, ii. 268 
epistaxis, ii. 265 
foreign bodies in, ii. 265 
fractures of, i. 610 
frontal sinuses, diseases of, i$. 285 
foreign bodies in, ii. 286 
fractures of, ii. 286 ^ 
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Nose Xoontinued ) — 

frontal sinuses, injuries of, ii, 265 
worms in, ii. 286 
lipodia of, ii. 267 
lupus of, ii. 268 

varieties of, ii, 269 
nssvus of, ii. 271 
necrosis of bonos of, ii. 278 
ozeena, ii. 271 

varieties of, ii. 271 
plastic surgery of, ii. 280 
plugging nares, ii. 267 
polypi of, ii. 273. See Polypus 
rhinoplastio operations, ii. 280 
Indian operation, ii. 281 
rhinoscopy, ii. 278 
rodent ulcer of, ii. 271 
syphilitic disease of, i. 262 
in infants, i. 267 
^ ulcer of, ii. 271 
thickening of Schneiderian mem- 
brane of, ii. 273 
^tumours of septiim of, ii. 278 
ulcer of, ii. 272 

various species of, ii. 273 
Nunneley’s submen ||j^l operation for re- 
moval of ton*gue, ii. 302 
Nutrition, diseases of, i. 37 
in inflaiK^mation, i. 40 
physiology of, i. 37 

in growth and development, 1. 39 
reparation, i, 40 
Nyctalopia, ii. 238 

O bturator foramen, dislocation 
into, 1. 769 
hernia, ii. 543 
Odontalgia, ii. 326 
CEdema, i. 222 

(Edematous erysipelas, i. 288 ' 

laryngitis, ii. 370 

treatment of, ii. 374 
ulcer, i. 210 
CEsophagotomy, ii. 301 
(Esophagus, foreign bodies in, ii. 3.^9 
dilatation and sacculation of, ii, 360 
diseases of, ii. 362 
injurios of, ii. 349 
paralysis of, ii. 369 
stricture of, ii. 367 

diagnosis of, kind of, ii. 367 
dysphagia in, ii. 367, 368 
gastrotomy in, ii. 368 j 

organic, ii, 367 
spasmodic, ii. 867 
treatment of, ii. 368 ! 

wounds of, ii. 350 | 

Ollier, observations on periosteal ropro- ! 

duction of bon6,*ii. 10 
Ollivier, cases of wounds of heart, ii, 425 ; 
Omentum in hernia, ii. 471 
^ cysts in, ii. 471, 494 
management of, ii. 493 ' 


Omentum in hernia {eontimedy^ 
symptoms of, ii. 476 
protruded, in wounds of abdomen, 
ii. 461 

management of, ii, 463 
Omphalocele, ii. 537 
Onychia, i, 436 
Operations, i. 15 

anasstheticH in, i. 27 
local, i. 35 

arrangements for, i. 26 
instruments for, i. 26 
room for, i. 26 ’ 

tc^le for, i. 26 
i assistants for, i. 27 

causes of death after, i. 35 
chloroform in, i. 28 
with shock, i. 333 
conditions favourable for, i. 20 
unfavourable for, i. 20 
dangers attending, or consequent on, 
i. 35 

dressing of wound after, i. 35 
erysipelas after, i. 35 ; ii. 105 
exhaustion after, i. 35 ; ii. 105 
gangrene after, i. 35 ; ii. 105 
hospital, after, i. 315 
guidance of jpathology in, i. 15 
heemorrhage after, i. 35 ; ii. 99, 105 
primary and secondary, ii. 99 
inflammation after, i. 35 
influence of general health on, i. 20 ; 
ii. 103 

of liygioiiic conditions on, i. 23 ; 
ii. 104 

pathology in performance of, i. 1 5 • 
in plan of, i. 15 

phlebitis after. See Thrombus 
pneumonia after, ii. 105 
preparation of patil>nt for, i, 25 
pycemia after, i. 35; ii. 103, 105 
results of, i. 36 
shock after, i. 35 ; ii. 105 
tetanus after, i. 35 ; ii. 105 
treatment after, i,§^ 

Ophthalmia, ii. 197 
catarrhal, ii. 198 
gonorrhoeal, ii. 200 
purulent, ii. 199 

in new-born infants, ii. 200 
pustular or phlyctenular, ii. 1 98 
rheumatic, ii. 206 
. scrofulous, ii. 200 
Ophthalmia tarsi, ii. 189 
Ophthalmic surgery, ii. 184 

^diseases of choroid and retina, ii, 
223 

of conjunctiva, ii. 197 
cornea, ii. 203 
eyeball, ii. 238 
eyelids, ii. 188 
iris, ii. 207 

lachrymal apparatus, ii. 194 
' lens and capsule, ii. 214 
sclerotic, ii, 206 
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Oplitlialmio surgery (fioniinued)-^ 

injuries of eye and its appendages, 
ii. 181 

contusion of, ii. 186 
foreign bodies in, ii. 187 
wounds of eyeball, ii. 185 

of eyebrows and lids, ii. 184 
Ophthalmoscopo, ii. 225 

healthy appearances of choroid, ii. 
227 

of optic nerve, ii. 227 
retina, ii. 226 

vitreous humour, etc., ii. 22tS 
morbid appearances, ii. 228 
Opisthotonos, i. ii84 
Opium in gangrene, i. 227, 5G2 
in cancer, i. 174. 
indolent ulcer, i. 211 
inflammation, i. 161) 
irritable ulcer, i. 210 
phagedasnic ulcer, i. 213 
Orbit, aneurism in, i. 497 

lissmorrhage into, in fractured skull, 
ii. 160 

injuries of. See Fracturo of Upper 
Jaw, i. 612 
tumours in, ii. 238 
Orchitis, ii. 825 

Organic stricture of oesophagus, ii. 367 
of urethra, ii. 760 

Organs hud regions, injuries and disoascs 
of, ii. 144 

Organs of special sense, and their appen- 
dages, ii. 184 

Orinerod, E. L., on fatty degeneration, 
i. 189, 192 

* on mollities ossium, i. 099 
Orthopaedic surgery, i. 830 
Orthopedo, i. 846 
Os calcis, disloofttion of, i. 788 
excision of, ii. 5(» 
fractures of, i. 672 

compound, i. 673 . 

Osiander (of Gottingen) on excision of | 
cancerous umiCi* of uterus, ii. S.^»7 
Os magnum, dislocation of, i. 757 
Osseous anchylosis, i. 811 
tumours, i. 701, 707 
of jaws, ii. 348 

Ossification of arteries, i. 220, 557, 560 
Osteo-aneurism, i. 709 
amputation in, i. 710 
diagnosis of, i. 709 
signs of, i. 709 
situation of, i. 709 
structual conditions in, i. 709 * 
treatment of, i. 710 
Osteoid cancer, i. 707 
diagnosis of, i. 708 
signs of, i. 708 
structure of, i. 707 
in substance of bone, interstitial, i. 
706 

on surface of bone, periosteal, i. 707 | 
treatment of, i. 708 


j Osteoid cancer Ccoutinmd)^ 

treatment of, amputation in, i. 708 
excision in, i. 708 

Osteomalacia, i. 699. See <M!ollities 
ossium 

Osteo-myelitis, i. 678 
cause of, i. 679 
signs of, i. 679 
treatment of, i. 679 

amputation in, i. 680 
excision in, i. 680 
Ostoo-sarcoma, i. 704 
signs of, i. 704 
treatment of, i. 704 
Ostitis, i. 673 
I causes of, i. 677 

j consequences of, i. 677 
i deformans, i, 676 

I signs of, i. 675 

1 scrofulous, i. 674 

I syphilitic, i. 675 

1 treatment of, i. 678 

Otitis externa, ii. 251 
media, ii. 263 
Otorrhooa, ii. 252 
Otoscope, ii. 243 « 

Ovarian dropsy, ii. 858 
tumours, ii. 858 
causes of, ii. 859 
cancerous, ii. 858 
cystic, ii. 858 

proliferous, ii. 858 
dermoid, ii. 858 
diagnosis of, ij. 859 
excision of, ii. 861 
fibrous, ii. 858 
natural course of, ii. 859t 
rate of growth of, ii. 859 
spontaneous cure of, ii. 859 
treatment of, ii, 859 

by compression, ii. 860 
fistulous channels, li, 861 
obliteration of cyst, by injec- 
tion of iodine, ii. 860 
ovariotomy, or extirpation, ii, 
861 

tapping of cyst, ii. 860 
Ovaries, absence of, ii. 858 
Ovariotomy, ii. 861 

conditions favourable and unfavour- 
able for, ii. 861 
history of, ii. 861 
operation of, ii. 862 

after-treatment, ii. 805 
antiseptic method of, ii. 862 
closure of wound, ii. 865 
drainage, ii. 865 
instruments for, ii. 862 
results of, ii. 866 
selection of cases for, ii. 861 
Oxalate of lime cafeuli, ii. 660. See 
Calculus 
in urine, ii. 634 

Oxygen, absence of, a cause of oiphyxia, 
ii. 357 
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P AGAN'S treatment of hernia testis, 
ii. 830 

Paget rpf Leicester) on stipra*pubic 
puncture of bladder, ii. 786 
Paget, Sir James, observations on car- 
buncle, i. 433 
on cystic testis, ii. 831 
degenerations, i. 102, 191 
fibrous tumour of testis, ii. 833 
necrosis without suppuration, i. 
691 

oral operation for removal of 
tongue, ii. 300 
ostitis deformans, i. 676, 691 
jius-production, i. 83 
reparation of fracture, i. 582 
of tendons, i. 440 
wounds, i. 361 
rodent ulcer, i. 216 
tumours,!. 126, 129, 133, 144, 148, 
151, 161, 163, 164, 166, 173, 
176, 179, 181 

of breast, ii. 441, 419, 452 
ulceration, i. 205 
ulcers of bone, i. 684 
Painful subciitaneoift tumour, i. 141 
citatrix, i. 419 
Palate, artificial, ii. 333 
hard, cleft, ii. 335 

operations for, ii. 338 
results of, ii. 339 
perforation in, ii. 333, 340 
soft, cleft, ii. 334 
sjaphyloraphy, ii. 336 

Fergusson's operation of, ii. 336 
tumours of velum, ii. 365 
abscess of velum, ii. 365 
Pancoast’s observations on diseases of 
joints, i. 812 

compressor of abdominal aorta, ii. 
128 

operation for extroverted bladder, 
ii. 727 

Paracentesis abdominis, ii. 555 
capitis, ii. 184 
pericardii, ii. 433 
thoracis, ii. 431 

deformity after, it. 4:>3 
Paralysis from concussion of sxiinal cord, 
ii. 399 

from fracture of skul% ii. 151, 160 
of ‘spine, ii. 391 

Paralysis from intra-cranial aneurism, i. 
497 

from traumatic encephalitis, ii. 175 
meningitis, ii. 175 
wounds of spinal cord, ii, 387 
Paraphimosis, ii. 800 
treatment of, ii. 800 

Paraplegia from fracture of spine, ii. 
391 

from spinal concussion, ii. 397 
wounds of spinal cord, ii. 387 
Pare, oltoervations on gunshot wounds, » 
i. 416 


Pard (continued)--^ 

wounds, incised, of brain, ii. 172 
on amputation of penis, ii. 803 
Parise on hernise, ii. 509 
Parker, Langston, on chronic balanitis, 
ii. 798 

Parkes, E. A,, observations on urine, ii. 

627, 642 ’ 

Paronychia, i. 435. See Whitlow 
Parotid gland, diseases of, ii. 381 
division of duct of, ii. 293 
excision of, ii. 385 
inflammation of, ii. 384 
tumoifirs of, ii. 385 

treatment of, ii, 385 
Parotid region, tumours in, ii. 885 
Particular amputations, ii. 106 
bones, diseases of, ii. 710 
joints, diseases of, i. 81 6 
"Partridge, 11., on spontaneous gangrene 
of penis, ii. 801 

Parturition, laceration of perineum in, 
ii. 844 

Patella, caries of, i . 4 16 
dislocations of, i. 777 
fracture of, i. 660 
inflammation of l>ursa c>f, i. 445 
Pathological anatomy and jiathology, re- 
lative guidance of, in diagnosis, 
etiology, and prognosis, i. 3 
in plan and porformanco of 'surgical 
ojierations, i. 15 

Pathology and surgery, general, i. 37 
special, i. 358 

Pavy, F. W., observations on urine, ii. 
()50 

Pclletan, observations on hornia^, ii. 472 
on sounding bladder, ii. 673 
Pelvis, cellulitis of, ii. 696 
dislocations of, i. TiJl 
fractures of, i. (]42 
ricketv deformity, in lithotomy, ii. 
692* 

Penetrating wound of abdomen, ii. 459 
of chest, ii. 422 

Peniere, L., statistics of knee-joint exci- 
sion, ii. 20, 79 
Penis, amputation of, ii. 802 
results of, ii. 803 
chancre on, i. 253 ; ii. 802 
diseases of, ii. 796 
elcpliantoid growth of, ii. 801 
epithelial cancer of, ii. 801 
extravasation of urine into, ii. 788 
flbro-plastic growth of, ii. 803 
•fistula in, ii. 793 
gangrene of, ii. 801 
inflammation of, ii. 797 
injuries of, ii. 796 
laceration of, ii. 796 
malformations of, ii. 803 
nasviis of, ii. 803 
scirrhus of, ii. 801 
w arts on, ii. 801 
wounds of, ii.«796 
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Pericardium, dropsy of, ii. 433 
wounds of, ii. 423 
Perineal abscess, ii. 791 
hernia, ii. 544 

incision for imperforate anus, ii. 594 
section, ii. 777 

Perineum in female, laceration of, ii. 844 
consequences of, ii. 844 
treatment of, ii. 844 
results of, ii. 845 

with recto-vaginal fistula, ii. 589 
Periosteum, contusion of cranial, ii. 140, 
148 

inflammation of, i. G75, 
preservation of, in joint-excision, ii. 
10 

reproduction of bone by, i. 584, C8G ; 
ii. 10 

Periostitis, i. G75 

abscess from, i. G78 
diffuse, i. G80 
scrofulous, i. (J75 
syphilitic, i. G75 
Peritonitis, ii. 401 
traumatic, ii. 4G5 

Petit, J. E., observation on cerebral ab- 
scess, ii. 178 
on hernias, ii. 490 
Pettonkofer on urine, ii. G44 
Phagodmna, gangrenous, i. 308 

sloughing. See Hospital gangrene 
PhagedsDnic bubo, i. 2.5(i 

chancre, i. 252. See Chancre 
ulcer, i. 212 

Phalanges of lingers, dislocation, i. 758 
of toes, dislocation, i. 790 
Pharyngitis, ii. 3G5 
Pharynx, abscess behind, ii. 3GG 
diseases of, 362 
foreign bodies in, ii. 359 
inflammation of, ii. 365 » 

injuries of, ii. 349 
scalds of, ii. 355 

syphilitic ^ceration of, i. 262 ; ii. 

366 ^ 

tumours of, ii. 366 
wounds of, ii. 350 
Phimosis, ii. 798 
acquired, ii. 798 
circumcision for, ii, 799 
congenital, ii. 798 
slitting prepuce for, ii. 799 
treatment of, ii. 798 
Phlebitis, i. 5G7 
adhesive, i. 5G7 

causes of, i. 568 * 

connection of erysipelas with, i. 5G8 
pyaemia with, i. 301, 568 
diffuse, i. 567 

structural conditions in, i. 567 
suppurative, i, 567 
symptoms of, i. 567 
terminations of, i. 568 
traumatic, i. 568 
treatment of, i. 5(1^ 


Phleboliths, i. 573 
Phlebotomy, i. 104 
Phlegmonous erysipelas, i. 287 
inflammation, i. 123 
Phosphates in urine, ii. 630 
Phosphatic calculi, ii. 660 

in relation to lithotrity, ii. 712 
lithotomy, ii. 691 
Physick’s tonsillotome, ii. 364 
on urinary calculi, ii. 658 
on lithotomy, ii. 693 
Piles, blind, ii. 570 

causes of, exciting, ii. 572 
predisposing, ii. 573 
cauterization in, ii. 577 
clamp in, ii. 578 

constitutional treatment of, ii. 573 
diagnosis of, ii. 572 
ecraseur in, ii. 579 
excision of, ii. 575 
external, ii. 568 

inflammation of, ii. 569 • 
extruded, ii. 570 

congestion of, ii. 571 
internal, ii. 569 

inllammatton of, ii. 571 
intero-cxtcrnal, ii. 568 
ligature of, ii. 575 

mortification and sloughing of, ii. 
571 

open, ii. 570 
operations on, ii. 574 
pathology of, ii. 568 
structure of, ii. 568, 569 , , 

suppuration of, ii. 569 
symptoms of, ii. 569, 570 
terminations of, ii. 573 * 

treatment of, ii. 573 
ulceration of, ii. 571 
Pilloro’s operation of colotomy, ii. 553 
Pinguecula, ii. 203 

Pirogofl'^s amputation at ankle-joint, ii. 
118 

Pirrie, modification of Pirogoff's ampu- 
tation, ii. 119 

of Syme’s amputation, ii. 1 18 
oases of operation for hare-lip, ii. 
290 * 

Plastic surgery, 1. 14 
of bladder, ii. 727 
eyelids, cU. 191 
lips, ii. 291 
, nose, ii. 280 
palate, ii. 334 
perineum, ii. 844 
urethra, ii. 793 
vagina, ii. 589, 595 
Plugging nares, ii. 267 
Pneumatocele, ii. 428 
Pneumothorax, ii. 429 
Poisoned wounds, i. 316 
Poland, A., statistics of fractures of pa-*^ 
tella, i. 664 

Pollitzer’s method of opening^Eusta- 
chian tube, ii, 243 
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Pollock, George, statistics of amputation 
at knee-joint, ii. 124 
on intestinal obstruction, ii. 547 
Polypus, 140 

in bladder, ii. 721 
' ear, ii, 253 

frontal sinuses,* ii. 285 
larynx, ii. 870 
nasal, ii. 273 

fibrous, ii. 275 
malignant, ii. 275 
mucous or gelatinous, ii. 273 
diagnosis of, ii. 274 
removal of, by boutonniere 
palatine, ii. 277 
by forceps, ii. 27(» 
ligature, ii. 277 
I)lug-extractioii, ii. 

277 

slitting of ala, ii. 

277 

symptoms of, ii. 274 
treatment of, ii. 275 
pharyngeal, ii. 867 
of rectum, ii. 582 
tooth-pulp, iiatllS 
in urethra, ii. 781 
uterine, ii. 855 
in vagiiia, ii. 851 
velum palati, ii. 805 
Porta, statistics of aneurism, i. 472, .508, 
500 

Porter, observations on aneurism, i. 171, 
49a 

Position, in inflammation, i. 99 
Posterior curvatures of spine, ii. 419 
Posterior tibial artery, ligature of, i. 551 
Posthitis, ii. 797 

I’ott, Percival, observations on fistula 
in ano, ii. 502 

on compression of brain, ii. 172 
diffused hydrocele of spermatic 
cord, ii. 818 
dislocations, i. 719 
fractures, i. 587, 588, 657, 608, 
070 

liernifiG, ii. 472, 507, 582 
varicocele, ii. 823 • 

Preparation of patient for operation, i. 
25 

•Prepuce, cancer of, ii. S0g> 
chancre under, i. 253 
chancroid ulcer under, i. 251 
contracted orifice of, ii, 798. /SVe 
Phimosis 

gangrene of, ii. 801 
herpes of, ii. 756 
hypertrophy of, ii. 801 
inflammation of, ii. 797 
phagedjenic chancre under, i. 252 
retracted, ii. 800. JSee Paraphimosis 
• warts on, ii. 801 
Presbyopia, ii. 287 

Prcssute-effectfi of aneurism, i. 457 « 

of abdominal aorta, i. 506 


Pressure-effeois of aneurism of femoral 
artery, i. 509 
of iliac arteries, i. 506 
innominate artery, i. 486 
intra-cranial aneurism, i. 497 
, iiitra-thoracic aneurism, i. 482 
I Primary adhesion, healing by, i, 360 

and secondary amputations, ii. 104 
after joint-excision, ii, 12. tSve 
Special Excisions 
bubo, i. 254 
syphilis, i. 249, 272 
Probang for oesophagus, ii. 360 
Prognosis, 10 

empirical and rational, i. 10 
Projectiles, density of, i. 406 
momentum of, i. 406 
motion of, i. 406 
* penetrating power of, i, 407 
* shape of, i. 406 
size of, i. 406 
Telocity of, i. 406 
Prolapsus of anus, ii. 579 
causes of, ft. 580 
cauterization in, ii. 582 
diagnosis of, ii. 579 
from piles, ii. 572 
excision of, ii. 581 
ligature of, ii. 582 
rectum, ii. 567, 57i> 
reduction of, ii. 580 
signs of, ii. 579 

structural conditions of, ii. 579 
treatment of, ii. 580 

constitutional, ii. 581 
local, ii. 581 
of bladder, ii. 621 
tongue, ii. 296 
uterus, ii. 852 
vagina, ii. 851 • 

Prolapsus and procidentia, ii. 852 
Proliferous cysts, i. 129 
cutaneous, i. 130 
cystigerous, i. 130 
dentigerous, i. 13ii^ 
glandular, i. 1 30 

Prostate gland, anatomy of, ii. 60S 
abscess of, ii. 736 

peri-prostatic, ii. 736 
atrophy of, ii. 748 
calculus in, ii. 749 
cancer of, ii. 748 
cysts in, ii. 748 
diseases of, ii. 735 
enlargement of, ii. 736 
causes of, ii. 741 
chronic, ii. 736 
consequences, ii. 745 
diagnosis of, ii. 744 
pathology of, ii. 746 
physical characters of, ii, 739 
retention of urine from, ii. 

746 

treatment of, ii. 746 
structuial conditions of, ii. 738 
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JProstate gland (eontiniied ) — 

enlargement of, structural alter- 
ations iu prostatic urethra 
and neck of blatlder, ii. 731) 
symptoms of, ii. 741 

urethral exploration, ii. 743 
terminations of, ii. 745 
treatment of, ii. 74f» 
haemorrhage from, ii. 748 
inflammation of, ii. 735 
causes of, ii. 73G 
chronic, ii. 737 

retention of urine from, ii. 73G 
symptoms of, ii. 735^ 
treatment of, ii. 73G 
tubercle of, ii. 743 
Prostatic calculus, ii. 743 
catheter, ii. 744 
Prostatitis, ii. 735 
Prostatorrhooa, ii. 758 
Prostration with excitement, i. 330 
Protrusion of abdominal viscera, ii. 4G1 
of brain, ii. 1 G4. See Hernia cerebri 
lung, ii. 428 

Prout on urinary calculi, ii. G5G, G53, 
GG7 

Prussak’s observations in inllammatiou, 
i. 44 

Psammoma, i. 143 
Psoas abscess, ii. 40G 
progress of, ii. 407 
treatment of, ii. 403 
Psoriasis, ii. 238 

Pudondura, abscess of labium, ii. 847 
chancre of, i. 253 
closure of labia or vagina, ii. 843 
condylomata on, ii. 84G 
cystic tumours of, ii. 847 
epithelial cancer of, ii. 847 
fibrous tumour of, ii. 847 
hypertrophy of clitoris or labiec, ii. 
84G 

rodent ulcer of, ii. 848 
vascular or erectile tumours of, ii. 
848 

Pudendal hernia, ii. 545 
Pulse, elements of, i. 55 

degrees of dicrotism, i. 5() 
formation of pulse wavi*, i. 55 
dicrotic wave, i. 58 
percussion wave, i. 58 
tidal wave, i. 58 
tension, i. 53 

variations of, i. GO 

Puncture of bladder above pubes, ii. 785 
through rectum, ii. 784 <■ 

symphysis pubis, ii. 78G 
Punctured wounds, i. 333 

causes and eflects of, i, 333 
characters of, i. 333 
course of, i. 400 
prognosis of, i, 400 
structural conditions in, i. 303 
treatment of, i, 400 
of arteries, i. 373 , 


Pupil, artificial, formation of, iL 211 
Purpura, i. 237 
Purulent deposits, i. 299 
Pus, i. 73, 78 

cancerous, i, 79 
cells of, i. 78 
characters of, i. 78 

in secondary deposits, i. 300. 
See Pymmia 

chemical composition of, i. 73 
function of, i. 87 
mucous, i. 73 

pathology of suppuration, i. 73 
pyogencsis, i. 81 

relation of, to pale blood-corpuscles, 
i. 81 

to connective-tissue corpuscles, 
i. 81 

exudation corpuscles, i. 81 
granulation cells, i. 335 c- 
sanguineous, i. 73 
serous, i. 73 
specific, i. 73 
strumous, i. 73 
syphilitic, i. 73 
Pysoinia, i. 237 o 

abscesses, secondary, in, i. 233 
diagnosis of, i. 233 
formation of, i. 2i)3^ 30G 
situations of, i. 233 
treatment of, i. 307, 308 
from animal or septic matter, i. 
300 

causes of, i. 30G 

operation of, i. 307 
changes of blood in, i. 300 
death from, modes of, i. 233 
icborrhsemia, i. 305 
iu injuries of head, ii. 143 
leucocytosis, i. 305 
miasma, i. 305 
pathology of, i. 300 
post-mortem appearances in, i. 300 
prognosis of, i. 307 
I)urulent infection, from arteritis, i. 
303 

from lymphatitis, i. 303 
plilebitis, i. 301 
septicoomia, i. 300 
symptoms of, i. 237 
thrombosi^ i. 304 
treatment of, i. 307 
preventive, i. 307 
remedial, i. 308 

Pyothorax, ii. 430. See Empyema 


Q uadrilateral section of pro- 
state, ii. 700 

Quain, R. (Dr.), observations on flitty 
degeneration, i. 192 • 

Quain, R., on diseases of rectum, ii. 553, 
5G5, 5G6, 583 r 

Quekett on cystic testis, ii. 831 
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R achitis, or rickets, i. got 

Radial artery, aneurism of, i. 505 
ligature of, i. 53G 

Radical^ cure of hernia, ii. 478. See 
Special hernia) 
of hydrocele, ii. 813 
varicocele, ii. 823 
varicose veins, i. 565 
Radius, dislocations of, i. 749 
excision of, ii. 91 
fractures of, i. G37, G38 
Ranula, ii. 304 

treatment of, ii. 305 

Recklinghausen’s observations in iulluin- 
niation, i. 44 
Rectal listulte, ii. 589 
Rectangular statf operation of litliotomv, 
ii. G99 

Rectum, abscess of, ii. 557 
^ anatomical distribution of veius of, 
ii. 568 

atony of, ii. 596 
% iistulm of, ii. 589 

foreign bodies in, ii, 592 
functional disorders of, ii. 596 
imperforate, i%593 
irritability of, ii. 597 
malformations of, ii. 593 
neuralgia of, ii. 597 
polypus of, ii. 582 

diagnosis from piles, ii. 572 
varieties of, ii. 582 

prolapsus of, ii. 568, 579 i 

scirrhus of, ii. 587 1 

•stricture of, cancerous, ii. 587 ! 

fibrous, ii. 584 i 

ulcer of, ii. 564, 567 ' 

wound of, ii. 591 1 

Recurrence of stone in bladder, after | 
lithotomy, ii. 697 
after lithotrity, ii. 713 
Recurring fibroid tumour, i. 144 
origin of, i. 145 

recurrence after removal of, i. 145 | 

treatment of, i. 145 i 

Redfern, observations on ulceration of ! 

articular cartilages, i. 80S, 810 ! 

Redness in inflammation, i. 45 | 

appearances of, in mucous 
branes and in skin, i. 45 
colour of, i. 45 ^ 

a sign of, and its value, i. 46 
from development of new vessels, i. 
46 

Reed on diaphragmatic hernia, ii. 547 
Bees, G. O., observations on urine, ii. 
640, 648, 658, 659 

Regions, injuries and diseases of, ii. 144 
Regnoli’s operation on the tongue, ii. 302 
Renal calculus, ii. 669 

symptoms of descent of, ii. 670 
treatment of, ii. 670 
Respiration, artificial, ii. 358 
tfter-treatment, ii. 359 
methods of, ii. 358 


I Results of surgical operations, i. .36 
Retention of urine, ii. 782, See Urine 
Botina, diseases of, ii. 223 
Retinitis, albuminuric, ii. 2:»0 
Rhea-Barton, observations on diseases of 
joints, i. 813 

on section of femur between tro- 
1 chanters, ii. 46 

j Rheumatic arthritis, chronic, i. 796 
I of hip, i. 824 

i synovitis, treatment of, i. 799 

I Rheumatism, blood pathology of, i. 210 

j diagnosis of, i. 240 

! Irom aneurism, i. 455 

i from circumscribed abscess of 

bone, i. 682 

1 from hip-joint disease, i. 821 

j from nioliitics ossiiim, i. 700 

I • fever of, i. 240 
f gonorrhceal, i. 704 ; ii. 756 

! symptoms of, i. 240 

I treatment of, i. 241 

curative, i. 241 
i preventive, i. 241 

: Rhiiiolitbs, ii. 278 
j Rhinorrhiea, ii. 271 
I Ribes on fistula in ano, ii. 559 
j Richard, Adolphe, operation fur extro- 
version of bladder, ii. 727 
Rickets, i. 697 

causes of, i. 608 
consequences, i. 698 
diagnosis from mollilios ossium, i.. 
700 

signs of, i. 697 

structural condition of bone in, i. 
697 

treatment of, i. 698 

Ricord, observations on 8y]>hili8, i. 219, 
250, 251, 254, <255, 256, 257, 201, 
266, 270, 272 

on gonorrhaui, ii. 751, 759 
operation for varicocele, ii. 823 
Rizzoli, subperiosteal resection of jaw, 
ii. 341 

section of neck of lower jaw, ii. 318 
Robert, observation on escape of core- 
]>ro-s])inal iluid in iractiircs of skull, 
ii. 102 

Roberts, W., r)bservatioiis on urine, ii. 
632, 641 

on calculi, ii. 668 

Robin and Verdeil, observations on 
urine, ii. 629 
Rodent ulcer, i. 216 

Ifekitansky, observations on tumours, i, 
137, 144, 147, 160, 162, 163, 164, 181, 
isi 

Rollet, observations on syphilis, i. 251, 
275 

Roosa, St. John, examination of mem- 
brana tympani, ii. 245 
Roux, observation on cerebral abscess, 
ii. 178 

on abortive^ lithotomy, ii. 674 
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Budolplii on worms in urinary bladder, 

ii. 621 " 

Rupture of abdominal viscera, ii. 450 
of aneurism, i. 458 
axillary, i. 50H 
carotid, i. 494 
in neck, at root of, i. 488 
popliteal, i. .515 
subclavian, i. 500 
of arteries, idiopathic, i. 457 
traumatic, i. 457 
bladder, i. 64:4 
bowels, ii. 459 
diaphragm, ii. 400 
heart, ii. 423 
kidneys, ii. 400 
liver, ii. 400 
lung, ii. 42:? 

muscle and tendon, i. 4:>9 
pancreas, ii, 400 
I^ericardium, ii. 423 
spleen, ii. 400 
stomach, ii. 459 
urethra, i. 643 ; ii. 700 


^ABATIER on fistula in auo, ii. 559 
O Sacro-iliac articulation, disease of, 
i. 825 

abscess in, i. 820 
attitude of limb in, i* 82(j 
causes of, i. 827 
diagnosis of, i. 825 
length of limb in, i. 820 
prognosis of, i. 828 
signs of, i. 825 
size of limb in, i. 82fi 
termination of, i. 828 
treatment of, i. 828 
dislocatidh of, i, 701 
Sacrum, fractures of, i. (»45 
Sfcmisch’s ulcer of cornea, ii. 205 
Salivary fistula, ii. 293 
treatment o^i. 293 

Salter’s statistics^’ phosphorus-necrosis 
of jaws, ii. 340 

Sanderson, Burdon, observations on 
vaso-motor centre, i. 39 
Sanguineous cysts, i. i:40 
in bone, i. 704 
in thigh, i. 133 
pus, i. 79 

Sanson, cases of wounds of heart, ii» 425 
Sarcocele, ii. 827 
chronic, ii. 827 
nodular scrofulous, H. 828 
syphilitic, ii. 827 
scrofulous, i. 233 ; ii. 828 
consequences of, ii. 829 
treatment of, ii. 829 
simple, ii. 827 
syphilitic, i. 263 ; ii. 827 : 
consequences of, ii. 828 
treatment of, ii. 828 
tuberculous, ii. 829^ 


Sarcomatous tumours, i. 138 

Saw, amputating, ii. 92 

application of, ii. 125 
Butcher’s, ii. 61 
chain, ii. 37 

for excision of jaw, ii. 346 

Key’s, ii. 178 

for necrosis, i. 696 

section of femur, ii. 46, 49 
trephining, ii. 178 

Sayre, observations on fractures, i. 622 
on diseases of joints, i. 801, 805, 
813 

hip, i. 819, 823 

excision of joints, subperiosteal, 
ii. 39 

section of femur between tro- 
chanters, ii. 46 

treatment of spinal curvature, ii. 
409, 419 

Scab, healing under, i. 3(53 
Scalds, i. 420. See Bums 
Scalp, cephalhcematoma of, ii. 147 
contusions of, ii. 146 
diseases of, ii. 144 
extravasation ut.dcr, ii. 146 
injuries of, ii. 144 
njcvuB of, ii. 179 
j wens of, ii. 179 *• 

1 congenital, ii. 181 

wounds of, ii. 144 
j gunshot, ii. 145 

j Scanzoni, cases of dermoid cysts of 
! uterus, ii. 858 , 

j Scaphoid bone, dislocation of, i. 789 
excision of; ii. 58 
' Scapula, caries of, ii. 88 
j dislocation of, i, 737 
• excision of, ii. 88 

j fractures of, i. (524 

; necrosis of, ii. 88 

j tumours of, ii. 88 

i Scarpa, shoo for club-foot, i. 839 
I on lithotomy, ii. (584 

diifiised hydrocele of spermatic 
cord, ii. 818 

Scheele on urinary calculi, ii. 658 
Scherer, observations on urine, ii. 624, 
(529 

Sciatic artery, aneurism of, i. 509 
hernia, ii. 

Scirrhous tubercle, ii. 801 

diagnosis from chancrous Indura- 
tion, ii. 802 
common wart, ii. 802 
Scirrhus, i. 1.57, 160 
causes of, i. 164 
characters of, i. 157 
course of, i. 168 
cyst-formation in, i. 161 
diagnosis of, i. 158 
effects of, i. 166 

number of formations in, i. 164 
t secondary, i. 17.3 » 

situation of, i. 163 
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Scirrhus (continued)^ 
structure of, i, 155 
terminations of, i. 109 
tumour of, i. 157 
ulceration in, i. 169 
/ilcer of, i. 109 
varieties of, i. 160 
of breast, ii. 445 
nose, ii. 268 
oesophagus, ii. 307 
parotid region, ii. 385 
penis, ii. 801 
k rectum, ii. 587 
testicle, ii. 835 
tongue, ii. 298 
Sclerotic, diseases of, ii. 200 

stains from nitrate of silver in, ii. 
203 

Sclerotitis, ii. 200 
^chronic, ii. 207 
diagnosis of, ii. 200 
treatment of, ii. 207 
Sc(3lbutio ulcer, i. 213 
Scrofula, i. 228 

blood pathology of, i. 234 
in absorbent glaiids, i. 229 
in bones and joints, i, 231 
causes of, i. 234 
In cellular texture, i. 230 
inilammaiion in, i. 228 
In internal ear, i. 232 
laryngitis in, i. 232 
in lip, upper, i. 232 
mammary tumour in, i. 232 
m mucous membrane, i. 231 
in nails, i. 231 
in nc^o, i. 232 
operations in, i. 230 
ophthalmia in, i. 231 
relation to tuberculosis, i, 228 
in salivary glands, i. 232 
in skin, i. 230 
special forms of, i. 229 
symptoms of, i. 228 
in testicle, i. 233 
in tongue, i. 231 
in tonsils, i. 232 
treatment of, i. 235 
ulcer in, i. 228 
Scrofulous caries, i. 684 
of joints, i. 801 
spine, ii. 401 
diathesis, i. 234 
necrosis, i. 094 
ostitis, i. 074 
ozmna, i. 232 
periostitis, i. 675 
synovitis, i. 799 
temperament, i. 234 
testicle, ii. 828 
tumour of breast, i. 232 
* Scrofulous or strumous ulcer, i. 228 
Scrotal abscess, ii. 791 
fiarfiula, ii. 791 

hernia, ii. 467, 502, 506, 516, 518 


Scrotum, anasarca of, ii. %0i 
calculi ill, ii. 809 
cancer of, ii. 809 
cystic tumour of, ii, 809 
diseases of, ii. 804 
elephantiasis of, ii. 807 
excision of, ii. 808 
results of, ii. 809 
fatty tumour of, ii. 80J> 
librous tumour of, ii. 809 
hypertrophy of, ii. 807 
inflammatory cedema of, ii. SOI 
codema of, in new-born infants, ii. 
804* 

tumours of, ii. 809 
Scurvy, i. 230 

blood pathology of, i. 238 
symptoms of, i. 230 
’ treatment of, i. 238 

• curative, i. 238 

preventive, i. 238 
Sebaceous cysts, i. 130, 133 
of eyelidvs, ii. 194 
scalp, ii. 179 

Section, subcutaneous, in false-joint, i. 
(;07 

infra-trochantcric, of femur, ii, 
48 

of neck of femur, ii. 4f» 
nerve in neuralgia, i, 452 
tendons, i. 838 

ill reduction of dislocations, i. 

730 

of fractures, i, 590, 009 
in varicocele, ii. 824 
of varicose veins, i. 506 
Sedi Hot’s operation of gostrotomy, ii. 
309 

Semilunar bone, dislocation of, i. 757 
Seminal cysts, i. 130 • 
emissions, ii. 839 
flux, ii. 840 

Scnftlebcn, cases of removal of polyiioid 
growths from urinary bladder, ii. 722 
Senile gangrene, i. 50#^ 

Septum of nose, abscess of, ii. 272 
caries and necrosis of, ii. 273 
diagnosis from polypus, ii. 274 
fractm’e of, i. 01 1 
tumours of, ii. 278 
ulcer of, ii. 272 
Sequestrum of bone, i. 088 
Serous cysts, i. 130 
Serpiginous inflammation, i. 285 
Seton, i. 100 

Shaw, A., on adherent calculus in 
bladder, ii. 090 

Sheaths of tendons, inflammation of, i. 
447 

Shock, i. 328 

causes of, i. 328 

predisposing, i. 329 
chloroform in, i. 333 
in gunshot wounds, i. 407, 410 
of injury, i. 328 
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ShockX^ontinmd ) — 

after operations, i. 35 ; ii. 105 
operation during, i. 383 
prognosis of, i. 331 
reaction from, i, 330 

traumatic delirium, i. 330 
symptoms of, i. 32S 
terminations of, i. 320 
treatment of, i, 332 
of traumatic delirium, i. 332 
Short-sight, ii. 231 
Shoulder-joint, amputation at, ii. 112 
results of, ii. 113 
disease of, ii. (>5 
dislocations of, i. 738 
excision of, ii. GO 
for injury, ii. 82 
fractures near, i, G25, G27, 715 
gunsliot wounds of, i. 415; ii, 82 ‘ 
Sibley, S. W., statistics of cancer of* 
breast, ii. 452 

Single’s pneumatic ear-speculum, ii. 21G 
Sioveking on hydatids in urinary blad- 
der, ii. G21 

Sight, affections of, ii. 223 
day, ii. 238 
long, ii. 233 
night, ii. 238 
short, ii, 233 

affected by spinal concussion, ii. 
328 

Sigmund on syphilis, i. 272 
on gonorrhoea, ii. 757 
Silicious calculus, ii. GGl. Sec Calculus 
Silvester’s method of artificial respira- 
tion, ii. 358 

Simon’s observations on heat in inflam- 
mation, i. 4G 

oil liydatids in urinary bladder, ii. 
621 ^ 

Simple chancre, i. 249 
cysts, i. 129 

dislocation, i. 713. See Dislocation 
fracture, i. 578. See Fracture 
Simpson, Sir J.^., on enucleation of 
uterine fibroids, ii. 851 
on hysterotomy, ii. 851 
on cauterization of uterine cancer, 
ii. 857 

Sims, Marion, on vagino-vesical litho- 
tomy, ii. 717 

on vesico-vaginal fistula, ii. 795 
operation for prolapsus of uterus, ii. 
852 

cases of excision of uterine cancer, 
ii. 857 
Sinus, i. 88 

frontal,’ diseases of* ii. 285 
in hip-joint disease, i. 817 
in scrofulous joint-disease^ i. 803 
in spinal abscess, ii. 407 
treatment of, i. 120 
Skey, observations on hysteria, i. 352 
on lithotomy, ii. 686 
on lithotrity, ii. 705 


Skin and subjacent textures, injuries 
and diseases of, i. 358 
Skin, cancer of, i. 162 

recurrent in, i. 171 
in cancer of breast, ii. 446 
cheloid cicatrix of, i. 417 
chilblains, i. 434 
corns, i. 437 

epithelial cancer of, i. 180 
horns, i. 438 

mercurial eczema of, i. 279 
morbid cicatrices of, i. 417 
mevus of, i. 352 
painful tubercle under, i. 141 
scrofula of, i. 230 
syphilitic diseases of, i. 259 
in infants, i. 267 
tumours of, i. 438 
ulcers of, i. 207 
warts of, i. 438 

Skin, diseases of, ii. 130.^ Sec chap. xU. 
causes of, ii. 140 
pathology of, ii. 130 

by disturbances of circulation, 
ii. 130 

of inn€^rvatioii,*ii. 138 
nutrition, ii. 137 
secretion, ii. 138 
prognosis of, ii. 139 
treatment of, ii. 140 
Skin-grafting, i. 208 
Skull, contusion of, ii. 148 

consequences of, ii. 148 
extravasation within, ii. 154. 155, 
164, 371 

foreign bodies in, ii. 173. See De- 
pressed fracture * 

fractures of, ii. 149 
base of, ii. 159 

brain-substance discharged 
in, ii, 160 
causes of, ii. 162 
diagnosis of, ii. 159 
elfcets of, ii. 162 
limmorrhago from ears in, 
ii. 160 

from nose or mouth, ii. 

4 160 

into orbit, ii. IGO 
prognosis of, ii. 163 
se^us fluid discharged in, 
li. 160 

symptoms of, ii. 159 
temperature in, ii. 3 62 
terminations of, ii. 163 
treatment of, ii. 1 64 
vomiting of blood in, ii. 161 
by contre-coup, ii. 163 
of vault of, ii. 149 
causes of, ii. 152 
comminuted, ii. 149 
compound of, ii. 151, 152 
consequences of, ii. 155 
depressed, ii. 149 

treatment of, ii, 158 
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Skull, fracture of vault of (eoniinued)— i 
depressed, trephining in, 
ii. 158 ! 

diagnosis of, ii. 151 
incomplete, ii. 140 
punctured, ii. 153 
repair in, ii. 157 
simple, ii, 140 

diagnosis of, ii. 151 
symptoms of, ii. 15 1 
suppuration within, ii. 1 55, 
171, 176 

symptoms of, ii. 151 
treatment of, ii. 15G 
varieties of, ii. 140 
hydrocephalus, ii. 184 
separation of sutures, or diastasis, 
ii. 164 

trephining the, ii. 178 

after-treatment of, ii. 170 
results of, ii. 179 
tumours of, ii. 182 
Sl«Vgh, i. 02 

in contused wounds, i. 302 
formation of, i. 95 
in gunshot wounds, i. 408 
separation of, i. J)5 
treatment of, i. 121 
Sloughing of aneurism, i. 4G0 
after ligature, i. 471 
of bubo, i. 25G 
of cancer, i. 1G9 
•chancre, i. 252 
in erysipelas, i. 287 
phagcdiena, i. 308. See Hospital 
gangrene 
of stwnps, ii. 101 
ulcer, i. 213 

Smith, Henry, statistics of knee-joint 
excision, ii. 20 

on diseases of rectum, ii. 577, 578, 582 
on stricture of urethra, statistics, ii. 
7G1 

Smith, Robert, observations on fractures, 
i. G40, G48 

on dislocations, i. 747 
Smith, Stephen, statistics of aneurism, 
i. 508 * 

statistics of fracture of axis, ii. 392 
Snake-bites, i. 321 

, constitutional disorder from, i. 321 
local condition in, i. .521 
period of latency in, i. 321 
treatment of, i. 322 
Snellen's reading-tests, ii. 237 
Soft bubo, i. 255 
cancer, i. 15G 
chancre, i. 251 

Softening, inflammatory, i. 48 
Solly, observations on mollities ossiiim, 
i. 701 

« Solution of stone iu bladder, ii. GG8 
Souberbielle on lithotomy, ii. G84 

statistics of lithotomy after litho- 
trity, ii. 713 


Sounding for stone, ii. 071 
dangers from, ii. G73 
knowledge gained by, ii. (372 
South, J. F., on accidcutal luemorrhago 
in tapping abdomen, ii. 55G 
on lithotomy, ii. G93 
statistics of calculus iu female, ii 
714 

Spasmodic contraction of sphincter uiii, 
ii. 597 

stricture of msophagiis, ii. 367 
diagnosis of, ii. 368 
treatment of, ii. 3G8 
o# urethra, ii. 779 

Special arteries, aneurisms of, i. 48 1 
degenerations, i. 188 
dislocations, i. 731 
rnictures, i. GJO 
• • liernhe, ii. 502 
• joints, excision of, ii. 12 
tumours, i. 12G 

Special pathology and surgery, i. 358 
Specitic inflammations, i. 125 
Sx>eculmn aui, ii. 505 
vagime, ii. 590, 857 

Spence, James, observations on amputa- 
tions, ii. 95, 90, 101, 102, 104, 113, 
119, 122, 125, 128, 130 
on excision of joints ; knee, ii. 1 8 
wrist, ii. 7G 

on compression of brain, ii.*]72 
excision of lower jaw, ii. 317 
cases of tracheotomy for croup, ii. 
374 

on hernioo, ii. 493, 497, 498, 519 
lithotomy, ii. GS4, G97 
forcible eathet(U-iKm iu chronic 
enlargement of prostate, ii. 74s 
stricture of uretJiru, ii. 7G9 
external uretlir^omy in retention 
of urine, ii. 784 

Sperino, observations on syphilis, i. 25Gi 
283 

Si)crmatic cord, diseases of, ii. 810 
hiomatoeele of, ii jRil 
I liydroeele of, ii. 817 
dittiised, ii. 818 
relations of, to hernia, ii. 504 
tumours of, ii. 818 
varicocele of, ii. 821 
SpcrmatorrlKca, ii. 837 
causes of, ii. 838 
j passive, ii. 838 

spasmodic, ii. 839 
> treatment of, ii. 839 

J^phacolus, i. 218 

! of intestine in liernia, ii. 473, 482 
treatment of, ii. 493 * 

; of omentum in hernia, ii. 474, 482 

I treatment of, ii. 493 

I of piles, ii. 571 

treatment of, ii. 574 
in prolapsus recti, ii. 580 
Spbygmograph, i. 52 
pulse tracings, i. 55 
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Spillmann, statistics of knee-joint cx« 
cision, ii. 79 
8pina bifida, ii. 421 
course of, ii. 422 
structural conditions in, ii. 421 
symptoms of, ii. 422 
treatment of, ii. 422 
Spinal cord, oonoussion of, ii. 395 
diagnosis of, ii. 399 

from hysteria, i. 349; ii. 400 
direct concussion, ii. 397 
symptoms of, ii. 397 
indkcct concussion, ii. 397 
post-mortem examination 
of, after railway collision, 
ii. 390 

Bymi>tomB after, ii. 400 
symptoms of, ii. 397 
cerebral, ii. 398 
in limbs, ii. 399 
in nutrition, ii. 399 
pulse in, ii, 399 
sexual power in, ii, 
399 

special senses in, ii. 
398 

spinal, ii, 398 
temperature in, ii. 399 
prognosis of, ii. 400 
recovery after, ii. 400 
‘ symptoms of, ii. 397 
terminations of, ii. 400 

period of death in, ii. 400 
treatmont of, ii. 400 
compression of, ii. 401 
division of, in Iracturo, ii. 391 
fracture implicating, ii. 391 
hajmorrhage into, ii. 391 
inflammation of, ii. 390 
softening of,ni. 390 
wounds of, ii. 387 

symptoms of, ii. 387 
Spine, angular curvature of, ii. 402 
caries of, ii, 401 

absces^^iiP* ii- 404 

varieties of, ii. 407 
causes of, ii. 404 
diagnosis of, ii. 403 

from disease of sacro-iliac 
articulation, i. 827 
prognosis of, ii. 408 
psoas abscess in, ii. 400 
structural conditions in, ii, 401 
symptoms of, ii. 403 
terminations of, ii, 405 
treatment of, ii. 408 i 

by prone couch, ii. 408 
spinal support, ii. 409 
suspension, etc., ii. 409 
diseases of, ii. 387 
dislocations of, i. 733; ii, 391 
fractures of, ii. 389 

bed-sores in, ii. 394 
causes of, ii. 392 
course of, ii. 3i^2 


Spine, fractures of (pontinuedy^ 
dialooatiou with, ii. 391 
injury of cord in, ii. 891 
symptoms of, ii. 391 c • 
terminations of, ii. 892 

period of death in, ii.^92 
treatment of, ii. 893 ^ 

trephining in, ii. 393 ^ 

' in gunshot fracture, ii. 394 
injuries of, ii. 387 
lateral curvature of, ii. 412 
causes of, ii. 414 
consequences of, ii. 415 
curve, respiratory, ii. 414 
weight-bearing, ii. 414 
diagnosis from disease of hip- 
joint, i. 821 

reduction couch of Buhring, ii. 
418 

signs of, ii. 413 
sloping seat for, ii. 415 
structural conditions of, ii. 412 
treatment of, ii. 415 

by suspension, etc., ii. 419 
posterior curvatures of, ii. 419 
causes of, 420 
cyphosis, ii. 419 
lordosis, ii. 419 
treatment of, ii. 42^1 
sprains of, ii. 388 

inflamniation from, li. 389 
Rplccn, injuries of, ii. 4G0 
Splints, Dupuytren’s, i. 670 

Gant’s, for excision of knee-joint, 
ii. 16 ♦ 

Gordon’s, i. 641 • 

Lister’s, for excision of wist, ii. 75 
Liston’s long, i. 655 
McIntyre’s, i. 667 
Ne'laton’s, i. 640 
Thomas’s, i. 822 
Sprains or strains, i. 439 
treatment of, i. 439 
of joints, i. 711 
spine, ii. 388 

Staff for lithotomy, ii. 677 
rectangular, ii. 699 
straight, \i. 684 

Stafford’s lancet-catheter, ii. 776 
Stalil and Geyer on ago in urinary cal- 
culi, ii. 664 

Stanley, obser^tions on diseases of bone, 

i. 688, 691 

on homifio, ii, 529, 543 
lithotomy, ii. 684, 691 
rupture of ureter, ii. 620 
Staphyloma of cornea, ii. 205 
of sclerotic, ii. 210 
Staphyloraphy, ii. 336 

Dieffenbach’s operatipn, ii. 338 
Fergusson’s operation, ii. 836 
Warren’s operation, ii. 338 
Starched bandage after joint-excisions, 

ii. 8 

of knee, ii. 18 
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Btarohed bandage in fraotiires, i. 5Q1 
Statistics in surgery, i. 36 
Sternum, fractures of, i. CIS 
compound, i, 618 
Sthenic inflammation, i. 122 
Sto^^h, persistent sickness of, after 
chloroform, i. 32 
treatment of, i. 32 
rupture of, ii. 453 
Stomach-pump, use of, ii. 3>G1 
Stone (N.y.), statistics of amputations, 
primary and secondary, in civil and 
military practice, i. 416 
Stone in the bladder, ii. 670. See Cal- 
culus 

Storer (of Boston), statistics of extirpa- 
tion of uterus, ii. 858 
Strabismus, operation for, ii. 240 
Graefe’s, ii. 241 
sub-conjunctival, ii. 240 
Str^gulatod hernia, ii. 472, 481. Sec 
Hernia 

Strangulation, ii. 357 

gangrene from, i. 222 
of hernial protrusion, ii. 472 
internal, ii. 540^ 
of piles, ii. 571^ 

Strapping the breast, ii. 437 
testicle,^ ii. 827 

in disease of joints, i. 70.5, 807 
Strieker’s observations in inflammation, 
i. 44 

Stricture in hernia, ii. 481 
of oesophagus, ii. 367 
intestinal, chronic, ii. 548 
congenital, ii. 548 
<iiagnosis of, ii. 550 
of nasal duct, ii. 196 | 

rectum, ii. 584 i 

urethra, ii. 760 , 

Stromeyer, operation of tenotomy, i. 830 \ 
Strumous node, i. 675 | 

ulcer, i. 214 

Stumps, by amputation, circular, ii. 95 
by flap, ii. 95, See also Par- 
ticular amputations 
rectangular flap, ii. 96 
conical, ii. 101 ^ 

from contused and lacerated wounds, 
i. 391 , 

gunshot wound, i. 391 
dressing of, ii. 97 • 

re-dressing of, ii. 99 
exostosis in, ii. 102 
a good, ii. 97 
healthy, ii. 102 
in hospital gangrene, i. 309 
morbid conditions of, ii. 99 
necrosis of, ii. 101 
nerve-ends enlarged in, ii. 101 
neuralgia of, ii. 101 
secondary hemorrhage from, ii. 99 
phenomena of, ii. 100 
pulse after, ii. 100 ‘ 

treatment of, ii. 100 
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Stumps (continued ) — 
sloughing of, ii. 100 
spasmodic twitchings in, ii. 102 
structural changes in, ii. 102 
Styptics, i. 376 

Sub-astragaloid amputation, ii. 1 19 
Subclavian artery, aneurism of, i. 499 
ligature of, i. 527 

Subcutaneous injection in hystcriciil 
jerkings of limb after joint- 
excision, ii. 9 
in neuralgia, i. 452 
section of tendons, i. 838 
in false-joint, i. 607 
of neck of femur, ii. 46 
nerve in neuralgia, i. 452 
in reduction of dislocatious, i. 
730 

of fractures, i. 590 
varicocele, ii, 824 
varicose veins, i. 566 
Subcutaneous pneumatic aspiration, i, 
118 

Subluxation of lower jaw, i. 731 
of knee, i. 781 
Sugar in urine, ii. 638 
Sulphates in urine, ii. 636 
Sui)crficial femoral artery, aneurism of, 
i. 512 

ligature of, i. 545 
Supernumerary breasts, ii. 45G • 

Angers, i. 833 
nipples, ii. 457 
Suppuration, i. 73 
diffused, i. 84 
iiectic fever in, i. 89 
pathology of, i. 79, 81 
symptoms of, i. 84 

in different textures, i. 82 
treatment of, i. IM 
of aneurismal sac, i. 460 
after ligature, i. 471 
in axillary aneurism, after liga- 
ture of subclavian, i. 503 
in carotid aipurism, after liga- 
ture of artery, i. 496 
ill femoral aneurism, after liga- 
ture of external iliac, i. 5JO 
in innominate aneurism, after 
distal ligature of carotid, i. 
490 

in popliteal aneurism, after 
ligature of superficial fe- 
moral, i. 516 
of antrum, ii. 320, 342 
9 of bone, i. 678 

circumscribed abscess of, i* 681 
diffuse periostitis, i. 680 
osteo-myelitis, i. 678 
periosteal abscess, i. 081 
of breast, ii. 436 
in burns, i. 423, 425 
in erysipelas, i. 287, 296 
hip-joint disease, i. 817, 818, 824 
intra-cerebrejj, ii. 155, 175 
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Suppuration (continued ) — 
intra-crauial, ii. 155, 175 
intra-meningeal, ii. 155, 175 
in joints, i. 794 
of piles, ii. 509 
in prostate, ii. 736 
whitlow, i. 435 

wounds, contused and lacerated, 
i. 302, 398 
gunshot, i. 408 
punctured, i. 400 

Suppurative arteritis, i. 554 i 

granulation, healing by, i. 303 
phlebitis, i. 567 ^ 

Supra-pubic lithotomy, ii. 701 
in feiualos, ii. 717 

Surgery as a science and scientific art, 
i. 2 

Surgical fever, i^ 359. See Traumatic 
fever 

oj)erations, pathology in the plan 
and i)erformance of, i. 15 
Sutures, i. 365 
button, i. 367 
figurc-of-8, i. 366 
Glover’s stitch, i. 366 
interrupted, i. 366 
quilled, i. 366 
with split shot, ii. 500 
twisted, i. 366 
uninterrupted, i. 366 
Swain, W. P., statistics of knee-joint 
excision, ii. 20 

Swelling in inllammation, i, 47 
causes of, i. 47 

consistence of, i. 48 ; 

diagnostic value of, i. 48 i 

shape of, in different textures, i. 48 | 
size of, in different textures, i. 47 | 

Syme, James, obfeervations on dislooa- | 
tions, i. 730, 760, 763, 765 ; 

, on false cartilages in joints, i. 81,5 j 
statistics of amputation, ii. 21, 81 i 
on elbow-joint excision, ii, 63 , 

on excision V scapula, ii. 90 j 

amputation at ankle-joint, ii. 117 S 
supra-condyloid amputation, ii. 124 ' 

labioplastic operation, ii. 292 
submental operation for extirpation 
of tongue, ii. 302 

excision of upper jaw, ii. 344 1 

diseases of rectum, ii. 559, 560, 565, 
566, 583, 584 | 

on lithotomy, ii. 684 j 

on perineal section, ii. 777 I 

on hernia testis, ii. 830 « j 

Synovitis, i. 791 ! 

abscess in, i. 794 . j 

treatment of, i. 796 
anchylosis from, i, 794 

treatment of. . See Anchylosis 
causes of, i. 793 
chronic, i. 794 
diagnosis, i. 793 

gonorrhoeal, i. 794^ * 


Synovitis (continued ) — 
hydrops artiouli, i. 794 
treatment of, i. 795 
pyromic, i. 794. See Pyseiria 
rheumatic, i. 796 
scrofulous, i. 799 
signs of, i. 792 

structural conditions of, i. 791 
terminations of, i. 794 
treatment of, i. 795 
I Syphilis, i. 248 
bubo, i. 253 

diagnostic value of inoculation, 
i. 257 

indurated and indolent, i. It.54 
inflammatory, i. 255 
treatment, i. 275 
varieties, i. 256 

causative relation of local to consti- 
tutional, i, 270 

modus operand! of infection, i. 
272 

chancre, i. 249 ^ 

diagnostic value of inoculation, 
i. 256 

of iiK^ration, i. 249 
duration or, i. 250 

of specificity, i. 257 
situations of, i. 25f| 
termination of, i. 250 
treatment, i. 272 
varieties of, i, 249 
chancroid, i. 250 

conversion into chancre, i. 252 
diseased conditions of chancre 
and chancroid, i. 252 
interchange of charatters, i. 251 
mixed chancre and chancroid, 
i. 251 

treatment of, i. 273 
constitutional symi)toms of, i. 258 
tliagnosis of, i. 269 
incubation, period of, i. 258 
indurated chancre in, i. 249 
infantile, congenital, hereditary, i. 
265 

communication of, i. 266 
mortality from, i. 268 
prognosis of, i. 268 
symptoms of, i. 266 
teeth affected by, i...267 
treatAent of, i. 281 
infection of ovum in, i. 266 
inoculation as the test of, i. 256, 
271 

local contagious ulcer, i. 250; See 
Chancroid 
pathology of, i. 270 
primary, i. 249 

H. Leo’s four varieties of, i. 253 
treatment of, i. 272 
secondary, i. 258 
syphilization, 1. 282 
tertiary, i. 265 
treatment of, i. 272 
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Syphilis (continued ) — 

treatment of constitutional, i. 276 
curative, i. 277 
preventive, i. 276 
of primary and local, i. 272 
curative, i. 274 
preventive, i. 272 

unity or duality of syphilitic virus, 
i. 270 

vaccino-syphilitic inoculation, i. 269 
Syphilitic alopecia, i. 265 
cachexia, i. 265 
caries, i. 264 
condylomata, i. 262 
ilisease of absorbent glands, i. 264 
of bones, i. 264 

hair and nails, i. 265 
internal organs, i. 265 
larynx, i. 262 
lips, i. 262 
mouth, i. 262 

in infants, i. 267 
mucous membranes, i. 262 
in infants, i. 267 
nose, i. 262 

in iniants, i. 267 
palate, i. z62 
pharynx, i. 262 
skin, i. 259 
* in infants, i. 267 
testis, i. 263 
throat, i. 262 
tongue, i. 262 
tonsils, i. 262 
ecthyma, i. 261 
exanthemata, L 259 
gumn^ tumours, i. 265 
impetigo, i. 261 
iritis, i. 263 
lepra, i. 260 
lichen, i. 260 
mucous tubercle, i. 262 
necrosis, i. 264 
nodes, i 264 
onychia, i. 265 
ostitis, i. 264, 675 
periostitis, i. 675 
psoriasis, i. 260 
psydraceous pustules,*!. 260 
pustules, i. 260 
roseola, i. 259 
sarcocele, ii. 827 
squamm, i. 260 
synovitis, i. 794 
teeth, i, 267 ; ii. 311 
tubercles, i. 260 

of tongue, ii. 298 

ulcer, i. 216, 261. See Chancre and 
Bubo 

of tonsils, i. 262 
verrucas, i. 438 5 ii. 846 
vesicle, i. 260 
warts, i. 438 


T alipes, l sae 

calcaneo- valgus, i, 846 
varus, i. 846 
calcaneus, i. 844 

treatment of, i. 845 
oquino-valgus, i. 846 
varus, i. 846 
Adams’s shoe for, i. 847 
equinus, i. 837 

causes of, i. 838 
relapse of, i. 840 
signs of, i. 837 

structural conditions of, i. 837 
treatment of, i. 838 

Scarpa’s shoe, i. 839 
flat or splay-foot, i. 843 
valgus, i. 843 

causes of, i. 843 
treatment of, i, 844 
varieties of, i. 845 
varus, i. 840 

causes of, i. 841 
relapse of, i. 843 
structural conditions of, i. 841 
treatment of, i. 841 

Adams’s modification of 
Scarpa’s shoe for, i. 847 
Aveling’s taliverf, i. 843 
Langaard’s instrument for, 
i. 843 

Tapping the abdomen, ii. 555 • 

the head, ii. 184 
hydrocele, ii. 813 
ovarian tumours, ii. 860 
the pericardium, ii. 433 
the thorax, ii. 431 

Tarsus, amputation through, ii. 116 
dislocations of, i. 788 
excisions of bones of, ii. 55 
fractures of, i. 671 • 

Teale’s amputation, ii. 96 

suction operation for cataract, ii. 223* 
results of median lithotomy, ii. 699 
amputation of penis, ii. 802 
Teeth, aberrant tooth-p)»lps, ii. 312 
absence of, ii. 310 
absorption of roots of, ii. 323 
alveolar abscess, ii. 318 
calcification of pulp of, ii. 318 
caries of, ii. 313 
cysts, dentigbrous, ii. 310 
diseases of completed, ii. 313 

in development and eruption 
of, ii. 306 

of gums and alveolar processes 
^ of, ii. 324 
eruption of milk-teeth, ii. 306 
exostosis of, ii. 322 
extraction of, ii. 329 
hiemorrhage after extraction of, ii. 
331 

inflammation of pulp-cavity of, ii. 
317 

irregularities of permanent teeth, 
307 
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Teeth (continued ) — 

mal-eruption of wisdom-teeth, ii. 309 
neuralgia in affections of, ii. 328 
odontomes, ii. 313 
polypus of tooth-pulp, ii. 318 
replacement of lost, ii. 332 
supernumerary, ii. 310 
supplemental, ii. 310 
syphilitic, ii. 311 
tartar of, ii. 323 
tooth-stopping, ii. 316 
Teovan, W. F., observfitions on fractures 
of skull, ii. 153 

on stricture of urethra, ci. 763, 774 
Tendons, diseases of sheaths of, i. 444 
disidacement of, i. 442, 745 
division of, i. 829 
hamstring, contraction of, i. 835 
imperfect and non-union of, i. 442* 
treatment of, i. 442 
inflammation of sheaths of, i. 417 
injuries of, i. 439 
reparation of, i. 440 
rupture of, i, 439 
causes of, i. 440 
symptoms of, i. 439 
terminations of, i. 440 
treatment of, i. 441 
sprains of, i. 439 
"J^cnosynovitis, i. 447 
4’enotomy, i. 829 
4'esticle, abscess of, ii. 829 
atrophy of, ii. 836 
cancer of, ii. 833 

castration in, ii. 835 
diagnosis of, ii. 834 
cartilaginous tumour of, ii. 832 
chronic eiilargomenl of, or sarcocclc, 
ii. 827 

cystic tumoijr of, ii. 831 
dermoid cysts in, ii. 832 
disoases of, ii. 810 
fibrous tumour of, ii. 833 
functional disorders of, ii. 837 
impote^py, ii. 840 
neuralgia, ii. 841 
spermatorrheea, ii. 837 
hernia of, ii. 830 
hydatid cysts in, ii. 832 
indammation of, ii. 825 
causes of, ii. 825 
gonorrhoeal, ii. 756 
in inguinal canal, ii. 510 
symptoms of, ii. 825 
terminations of, ii. 826 . 
treatment of, ii. 826 
malposition of, ii. 841 
mis-descent of, ii. 842 
orchitis and epididymitis, ii. 825 
scrofulous, ii. 828 

consequences of, ii. 829 
treatment of, ii. 829 
strapping the, ii. 827 
syphilitic, ii. 827 

consequences of, ii. 828 


Testicle (continued ) — 

syphilitic, treatment of, ii. 828 
tuberculous, ii. 829 ’ 
tumours of, ii. 830 

castration for, ii. 835 
undescended, abnormal situaidonB 
of, ii. 508 V,. 

in congenital hernia, ii. 508 « 
diagnosis from inguinal hernia, 
ii. 511 

diseases of, ii. 842 
inversion of, ii. 842 

Tetanus, i. 333 
acute, i. 339 

after amputations, ii. 103 
causes of, i. 338 
chronic, i. 339 

condition of wound in, i. 338 
diagnosis of, i. 334 
idiopathic, i. 338 
after joint-excision, ii. 9 
after operations, i. 35 
pathology of, i. 336 
period of probation after injurj, i. 
338 

prognosis of, i. 339, 
symptoms of, i?^333 
terminations of, i. 339 
traumatic, i. 338 
treatment of, i. 339 
trismus in, i. 333 
varieties of, i. 335 

Textures, injuries and diseases of, i. 
358 

Thermometer, clinical, i. 51 

Thigh, amputation of, ii. 124 
gunshot wounds of, i. 415 

Thompson, Sir H., statistics •'of urinary 
calculi, in relation to ago, ii. 
064 

of lithotomy, ii. 695, 696 
on diseases of bladder, ii. 721, 734 
of prostate, ii. 738, 739, 741, 
744, 748, 749 

oil lithotrity, ii. 704, 708, 710, 711, 
712, 713 

stricture of urethra, ii. 761, 774 
urethrotomy, ii. 776, 779 
urethral tumours, ii. 781 

Thomson on hospital gangrene, i. 313 
on scrofula, i. 230 

Thomson, W.^statistics of intestinal ob-tt 
struction, ii. 552 

Thorax, injuries of parietes of, and 
organs, ii. 422 

Thornton, ’statistics of shoulder-joint 
excision, i. 415 

Throat, syphilitic disease of, i, 262, 279 
wounds of, ii. 349, 352 

Thrombus, i. 568 
causes of, i. 569 
symptoms of, i. 570 
transformations of, i. 570 
embolism, i. 571 
treatment of, i. 573 
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Thudichum, observations on urine, ii. 

638 

on urinary calculi, ii. 660 
Thuno^, amputation of, ii. 108 
dislocations of, i. 759 
Myroid gland, diseases of, ii. 381 
^ diagnosis from carotid aneurism, L 
• 494 

Thyroid hernia, ii. 543 
Thyrotomy, ii. 376 
results of, ii. 377 
Tibia, dislocation of, i. 779 
disease of joint, i. 804 
excision of, ii. 91 
fractures of, i. 665 
Titley on gonorrhoea, ii. 755 
Toe-nail, horn of, i. 43S 
ingrowing of, i. 437 
Toes, amputations of, ii. 113 
contraction of, i. 847 
dislocations of, i. 790 
excision of, ii. 59 
^ fractures of, i. 671 
Tolct on urethral dilatation for calculus 
in female, ii. 715 

•[tomes, C. S., on d^tal surgery, ii. 305 
Tongue, abscess of, ii. 1298 
adherent, ii. 296 
atropl^ of, ii. 297 
bifid, u. 296 
cancer of, ii. 208 
congenital defects of, ii. 295 
cysts in, ii. 304 
diseases of, ii. 296 
^eczema of, ii. 298 
encophaloid of, ii. 298' 
eticliDndroma of, ii. 304 
epithelial cancer of, ii. 299 
fiitty tumour in or under, ii. 303 
fibro-ccllular tumour of, ii. 304 
fissures of, i. 262 
foreign bodies in, ii. 295 
granular and warty, ii. 296 
gummy tumour of, ii. 298 
herpes of, ii. 298 
ichthyosis of, ii. 298 
inflammation of, ii. 297 
keloid of, ii. 304 , 

long, ii. 296 
milky stains on, i. 262 
mobility of, excessive, ii. 296 
mucous tubercle of,%i. 298 
nsovus of, ii. 303 
neuralgia of, ii. 298 
polypi of, ii. 304 
prolapsus of, ii. 296 
psoriasis of, ii. 298 
ranula in, ii, 304 

treatment of, ii. 305 
removal of, ii. 299 

buccal operation, ii. 301 
by ccraseur, ii. 299 . 
excision, ii. 299 

complete, ii. 300 
partial, ii. 299 


Tongue, removal of (contumed)—’ 

by galvanic wirc-oautcry, ii. 299 
ligature, ii. 303 

Arnott and Cloquet’s method, 
ii. 303 

Hilton’s method, ii, 303 
methods of, compared, ii. 299 
Mooro’s method, ii. 303 
Nunnolcy’s method, ii. 302 
oral operation, ii. 300 
Regnoli’s operation, ii. 302 
results of, ii. 303 
submental operations, ii. 302 
Cyme’s ojieration, ii. 302 
scirrhus in, ii. 298 
spasm of, ii. 298 

syphilitic mucous tubercle of, i. 2(»2 
tie, ii. 295 
tumours of, ii. 298 
ulceration of, ii. 298 
warts of, ii. 304 
• woumls of, ii. 295 
Tonsils, diseases of, ii. 362 

chronic enlargemont of, ii. 363 
treatment <^)f, ii. 363 
excision of, ii. ‘Mu* 
inllamniatioii of, ii. 362 
treatiiK'nt of, il. 362 
Torsion of arteries, i. 382 

comparison of with ligature and 
acupressuiNj, i. 384 
modes of, i. 383 
occlusion by, i. 383 
Torticollis, i. 82i> 

Toynbee’s (Joseph) artificial membrana 
tympani, ii. 258 
otoBcoptj, ii. 243 
Trachea, diseases of, ii. 362 
foreign bodies in, ii. 352 
injuries of, ii. 3 Ilf 
o}>erations on. Sec Laryngotomy 
and Traci If ^otomy * 

wounds of, ii, 3.00 

Trachea forceps-dilator, fhiriu’s, ii. 380 
hooks, ii. 380 
tubers, ii. 379 

Durham’s, ii. 380 
Fuller’s bivalve, ii. 380 
Liston’s, ii. 379 
Tracbcotojuy, ii. 378 
in cliilfiren, ii. 379 
for foreign bf)dios, ii. 354, 381 
results of, ii. 3>54 
•I’ransfuHion of blood, i. 386 
Traumatic, aneurism, i. 457 
• cataract, ii. 215 
delirium, i. 330 
emphysema, ii. 429 
encephalitis, ii. 175 
causes of, ii. 176 
prognosis of, ii. 176 
symptoms of, ii. 175 
treatment of, ii. 176 
fever, i. 359 
gangrene, i. glS 
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Traumatic inflammation of brain and 
membraneB, ii. 175 
meningitis, ii. 175 
necrosis, i. 693 
peritonitis, ii. 465 
phlebitis, i. 568 
pleurisy, ii. 423 
pneumonia, ii. 423 
pneumothorax, ii. 429 
synovitis, i. 793 
tetanus, i. 3.38 

Travel's, B., observations on inflamma- ] 

tory fever, i. 69 | 

on prostration with excitement, i. ! 

330 ; 

on hernias, ii. 403 ; 

Treatment, general indications of, i. 11 
relative importance of diagnosis,^ 
etiology, and prognosis to, i. 3, 
11 

reparative and restorative power in, 
i. 11 

conservative surgery, defini- 
tions of, i. 12, 14 
plastic surgery, i. 14 
Trephining bone, ii. 158, 178 

in circumscribed abscess of, i. 682 
the skull, ii. 178 

for extravasated blood within, 

^ ii. 171 

in fracture of vault of, ii. 158 
for suiipuration within, ii. 177 
results of, ii. 179 

Tromnier, observations on urine, ii. 640 
Trousseau, observations on erysipelas in 
new-born infants, i. 296 
on tracheotomy, ii. 379 
vaccine -syphilis, i. 2G9 
Tubercle in bladder, ii. 724 
in bone, i. 07# 

circumscribed and diifused, i. 

' 674 

softening of, i. 674 
mucous, i. 262 
I>ainful subciHaneous, i. Ill 
of prostate, ii. 749 
syphilitic, of skin, i. 260 
of tongue, ii. 298 
in testicle, ii. 829 

Tubercular eruptions, syphilitic, i. 260 
Tuberculosis, relation to scrofula, i. 228 
Tufnell, T. J olliffo, observations on aneu- 
rism, i. 462, 464 j 

on dislocations, i. 790 
Tumours, i. 125 
adipose, i. 136 

aneurism by anastomosis, i. 154 
atheromatous, i. 130 
cancer, i. 155 

cyst-formation in, i. 161 
situation of, i. 162 
varieties of, i. 159 
cartilaginous, i. 146 ^ 
varieties of, i. 147 
classification of, i. ]27 


I Tumours (continued ) — 
colloid, L 157 

varieties of, i. 161 
cystic, i. 129 
cysts, i. 129 

diagnosis of, i. 130, 455 
proliferous, i. 129 
simple, i. 129 
varieties of, i. 130 
encephaloid, i. 156 
varieties of, i. 159 
enchondromatouB, i. 146 
varieties of, i. 147 
epithelial cancer, i. 178 
erectile, i. 149 
fatty, i. 136 

varieties of, i. 137 
fibro-calcareous, i. 144 
fibro-cellular, i. 1 39 
fibro-cystic, i. 144 
fibro-nucloated, i. 144 
fibro plastic, i. 148. See Myeloid 
fibroid, recurring, i. 144 
fibrous, i. 143 

varieties of, i. 144 
general character of, 125 
etiology, i. 127 
structure, i. 125 
treatment, i. 128 , 

vital endowments, i. 126 
glandular, i. 155 
glioma, i. 142 
infiltrating growths, i. 155 
innocent, i. 126 

localized, or non-infiltrating, i. \26 
malignant, i. 126. See Cancer 
melanotic cancer, i. 160 • 

myeloid, i. 148 
myxoma, i. 142 
ncDVUs, i. 1 52 
neuroma, i. 141 
osseous, i. 701, 707 
painful subcutaneous, i. 141 
sarcomatous, i. 138 
giant-celled, i. 140 
net-celled, i. 142 
round-celled, i. 142 
spindU^-celled, i. 139 
scirrhus, varieties of, i. 160 
sebaceous, i. 130 ; ii. 179 
special, i. 128 ^ 

treatment, general indications of, i. 
128 

vascular. See Erectile, i. 149 
wens, i; 33 ; ii. 179 
of alveoli, ii. 326 

antrum. See Tumours of Jaws 
in axilla, i. 503 
of bladder, ii. 721 
bone, i. 701 
brain, ii. 183 
breast, ii. 441 
checks, ii. 295 
conjunctiva, ii. 203 
cranium, ii. 182 
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Tumours (continued ) — 
of dura mater, ii. 182 
external ear, ii. 244 
tiyeball, ii. 238 
eyelids, ii. 194 
groin, ii. 530 

diagnosis from aneurism, i. 

509 

from psoas abscess, ii. 400 
gums, ii. 325 
hmmorrboidal, ii. 507 
of head, ii. 179 

intra-thoracic, aneurismal, i. 481 
of jaw, lower, ii. 344 
upper, ii. 343 
labia, ii. 847 
lachrymal gland, ii. 195 
lacteal, ii. 450 
of larynx, ii. 370, 375 
lips, ii. 290 

malar bone, ii. 345 j 

muscles, i. 443 i 

naso-pharyngeal, ii. 274 1 

of neck, ii. 385 i 

diagnosis from aneurism, i. I 

493 

nerves, i. 14i 
nose, ii. 268 

septum of, ii. 278 
omedtum, ii. 494 
orbit, ii. 238 
ovaries, ii. 858 
parotid gland, ii. 385 
region, ii. 385 
» penis, ii. 801 
pharynx, ii. 366 
prostate, ii. 748 
rectum, polypoid, ii. 582 
scalp, ii. 179 
scrotum, ii. 809 
skin, cancer, i. 180 
corns, i. 437 
horns of, i. 438 
nievus of, i. 152 
warts of, i. 438 
spermatic cord, ii. 818 
testicle, ii. 830 

diagnosis from hernia, ii. 511 
thyroid body, ii. 38 1 
tongue, ii. 298 
in urethra, ii. 780 
uteihs, ii. 853 
vagina, ii. 851 

Tunica, vaginalis, haBmatoccle of, ii. 820 
diagnosis from cancer of testicle, ii. 
820 

from hernia, ii. 511 
hernia in, ii. 507 
encysted, ii. 509 
hydrocele of, ii. 810 

diagnosis of, from cystic disease | 
of testis, ii. 812 | 

from haamatocele, ii. 812 | 

scrotal hernia, ii, 812 
<• varieties of, ii. 811 


1 Turner, statistics of hemiie, ii. 490 
Typical cases of joint excision. Ex- 
cisional Surgery of Spt^cial Joints 


LCEB, i. 202 
cancerous, i. 169, 215 
cicatrization of, i. 393 
diagnosis of, from wound, i. 358 
diagnostic characters of, i. 296 
granulation of, i. 207, 393 
healthy, i. 207 

keatment of, i. 208 

by skill-grafting, i. 208 
hromorrhagic, i. 213 
treatment* of, i. 213 
indolent, i. 210 

treatment of, i. 211 
inflamed, i. 209 

treatment of, i. 209 
irritable, i. 209 

treatment of, i. 210 
local contagious, i. 250. (Miancre 
and Hospital gangrene 
lupoid, i. 215 

treatment of, i. 215 
(edematous, i. 210 

treatment of‘, i. 210 
phagedamic, i. 212 

treatment of, i. 213 < 

rodent, i. 216 

treatment of, i. 216 
scorbutic, i. 213 

treatment of, i. 214 
scrofulous or strumoiis, i. 211 
treatment of, i. 214 
sloughing, i. 213 
syphilitic, i. 261 

treatment of. See Species of, i. 
207 

varicose, i. 210 

situation of, i, 210 
treatment of, i. 2 1 1 
venereal. Sre Cl^ncre 
of anas, ii. 564 

cheeks, corrn«ling, ii. 293 
cicatrix, i. 419 
cornea, ii. 201 

duodenum, after burns, i. 423 
gums, ii. 324 
larynx, ii. 370 
lips, i. 231, 262 ; ii. 290 
mouth, corroding or phagedienic, 
ii. 294 

nose, i. 231, 262, 272 
rectum, ii. 564 
skin, cancerous, i. 215 
epithelial, i. 182 
syphilitic, i. 261 ; ii. 137 
tongue, i. 232 ; ii. 298 

syphilitic, i. 262 ; i\ 298 
tonsils, syphilitic, i. 262 
Ulceration, i. 202 
causes of, i. 207 
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Ulceration (continued ) — 

extension of, by ichorous discharge, 

i. 206 

ichor, product of, i. 206 
pathology of, i. 202 
in relation to degeneration, i. 202 
to Tuortification, i. 03, 202, 
210 

from inflammation, i. 93 
textural liability to, i. 223 
treatment of. See Species of Ulcerfl 
of bone, i. 683. See Caries 
cancer, i. 169, 182 
cartilage, articular, i. 8(17 
Ulna, dislocations of, i. 749, 70.7 
excision of, ii. 91 
fractures of, i. 634 
Umbilical hernia, ii. 5,37 
Union by adhesive iiiHammatiou, i. 360 • | 
first intention, i. 360 *1 

by granulation, i. 393 
secondary, i. 395 
immediate, i."3()0 
of incised wounds, i. 360 
mediate, i. 360 
by modelling process, i. 3(> 1 
of nerves, i. 362, 419 
by primary adhesion, i. 360 
scabbing, i. 363 

Unity, or duality, of syphilitic virus, i. 

270 • 

Unreduced dislocation, i. 726 
Ununited fracture, i. 603 
causes of, i. 604 
effects of, i. 604 
structural conditions of, i, 603 
terminations of, i. 605 
treatment of, i. 606 
Urate of ammonia calculus, ii. 658 
of soda or linie, ii. 659 
of soda or ammonia in urine, ii. 628 
J Ire, treatment of syphilitic ulcer of nose, 

ii. 271 

treatment of ozmna, ii. 272 
on tumours o^septum nasi, ii. 278 
Urea in urine, ii. 629 
Ureter, calculus in, ii. 670 
descent of, ii. 670 
treatment of, ii. 670 
rupture of, ii. 620 
Urethra, anatomy of, ii. 610 
abscess of, ii. 755 
absence of, ii. 803 
bulb of, wounded, ii. 693 
calculus in, ii. 781 

impacted in, ii. 781 
in litbotrity, ii. 708 
chancre of, i. 253 
in children, ii. 686 
deficiency of, ii. 803 
dilatation of, behind stricture, ii. 
762,767 

diseases of, ii. 751 a 

effect of enlarged prostate on, ii. 739 

false passages in, ii. 770 


Urethra, false passages in (continued ) — 
avoidance of, ii. 772 
signs of, ii. 771 
situation and extent of,iii.»771 
female, ii. 618 

dilatation of, ii. 715 
fistula of. See Urinary fistulao 
foreign bodies in, ii. 782 
hfiBinorrhage from, ii. 796 
inflammation of, ii. 751 
causes of, ii. 751 
diagnosis of, ii. 751 
symptoms of, ii. 751 
treatment of, ii. 752 
in treatment of stricture, ii. 772 
irritation of, ii. 753 
laceration of, ii. 796 
plastic operations on, ii. 793 
polypoid formations in, ii. 781 
rectum communicating with, ii. ^93 
stricture of, ii. 760 
annular, ii. 760 
bridle, ii. 760 
inilammatory, ii. 780 
organic, ii. 760 

causes ^f, ii. 765 
consequences of, ii. 766 
examination of urtitbra, ii. 
762 

number of, ii. '/61 
pathological conditions re 
suiting from, ii. 767 
situations of, ii. 7()1 
structural conditions of, ii. 

760 f 

symptoms of, ii. 761 
terminations of, 4 . 766 
treatment of, ii. 768 
by bougies, ii. 769 
caustics, ii. 775 
division of, ii. 775 
external urethro- 
tomy, ii. 777 
internal urethro- 
tomy, ii. 775 
continuous dilata- 
tion, ii. 770 
gradual dilatation, 
ii. 768 

immediate and for- 
cible, ii. 772 
vnrieties of, ii. 762 
catheterism in, ii. 762 

accidents and difficulties 
in, ii. 770 
congenital, ii. 766 
contractile or recurring, ii. 762 
dilatation of, ii. 768 
continuous, ii. 770 
gradual, ii. 768 
instruments for, ii. 768 
selection of, ii. 768 
external urethrotomy, ii. 777 
extravasation of urino in, ii. 
760 
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Urethra, stricture of (continued)-- \ 
indurated annular, ii. 7<J0 
inflammatory, ii. 7.S0 
causes of, ii. 7S0 
symptoms of, ii. 7S0 
treatment of, ii. 780 
internal urethrotomy, ii. 775 
results of, ii. 777 
irritable, ii. 702 
linear, ii. 700 

perineal section for, ii. 777 

in imporiucalfle stricture, 
ii. 778 

in permeable, ii. 777 
results of, ii. 770 
rc^tentioii of uritie from, ii. 701, 
700 

rupture or splitting of, ii. 773 
dilators for, ii. 778 
rc^sults of, ii. 771 
of bladder from, ii. 700 
urethra from, ii. 700 
simple, ii. 702 
spasmodic, ii. 771) 
causes of, ii. 771) 
symptoms of, ii. 770 
treatment of, ii. 780 
suppression of urine from, ii. 
J07 

symptoms of, ii. 701 
tortuous, ii. 7()0 
terminations of, ii. 700 
trciatmoTit of, ii. 708 
urethrotomy for, ii. 775 
urinary abscess from, ii. 790 
fistulflc from, ii. 791 
tumours in, ii. 780 

endoscope for, ii. 781 
treatment of, ii. 781 
wound of, ii. 790 
Urethritis, ii. 751 
Uretliro-plastic operations, ii, 798 
Urethrotomes, ii. 770 
Urethrotomy, external, ii. 777 
internal, ii. 775 
perineal, ii. 777 
Urothro-vaginal fistula, ii. 795 
Uric acid calculus, ii. 05^5. ^Vc Lithic 
acid 

oxide, ii. G59 
Urinary abgcess, ii. 790 
calculus, ii, CS-l 
deposits, ii. 623. See Urine 
fistulae, ii. 791 
vaginal fistulse, ii. 794 
Urine, chemical composition of, i. 08 
physical characters of, i. 02 
physiological origin of consti- 
tuents, i. 63 
for examination, ii. 624 
appliances for, ii. 626 
chemical, ii, 626 
clinical microscope, ii. 626 
changes in, from decomposition, ii. I 


Urine, changes in (coniinued ) — 

by acid fermentation, ii. 624 
alkalescence, ii. 021 
clinical examination of, ii. (Vi.*! 
chemical, ii. (‘.25 
microscopic, ii. 62.5 
pltysical, ii. 625 
deposits in, ii, <>28 

albumen in, albuminuria, iL 
611 

chemical tests for, ii. (>11 
for quantity of, ii. OO; 
<liagnosiic value of, ii. 648 
•mifroscr>])ic charaettTS of 
urine, ii. (MI 

physical clmractcrs of, ii. 
(Ml 

bih* in, ii. 018 

cliemical tests for, ii. 01.8 
for bile acids, ii. 044 
micr()sc(q)ic cliaructers of, 
ii. 048 . 

physical characters of, ii. 
(M8 

c]ilorid(\s in, ii. 0.8S 

chemical tests for, ii. 088 
microscepi(‘ characters of, 
ii. 088 

plivsical charactors of, ii. 
(>:{8 

lii])jmric acid in, ii. (*>87 

cliemical t(;sts for, ii. 0!)7 
microscopic characters of, 
ii. 087 

pliysical (‘haractors of, ii. 
087 

lactic acid in, ii. 037 
, cliemical tests, ii. 0.87 
microscopic charactors, ii. 
087 • 

physical characters, ii. 037 
litlmtes or urates in, ii. 028 • 

chemical tests, ii, 029 
microsco 2 )ic characters, ii. 
028 ^ ' 

physical characters, ii. (‘»28^ 
lithic or uric acid in, ii. 020 
cliemical tests, ii. 028 

for total aiiiouiit of, ii. 
628 

diagnostic value of, ii. 627 
microscopic characters, ii. 
627 

physical characters, ii. 626 
oxalate of lime in, ii. 634 
chemical tests, ii. 635 
diagnostic value of, ii, 635 
microscopic characters, ii. 
634 

physical characters, ii. 634 
jihosphates in, ii. 630 

chemical tests, ii. 633 
* for whole amount of, 
ii. 634 

diaggiostic value of, ii. 631 
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Urine, deposits in (contini/^d ) — 

phosphates in, microscopic cha- 
racters, ii. 632 
physical characters, ii. 630 
sugar in, ii. 638 

chemical tests, ii. 639 

for whole quantity of, 
ii. 641 

for traces only, ii. 
640 

diagnostic value of, ii. 639 
microscopic characters, ii. 
639 

physical characters, ii. 638 
sulphuric acid in, ii. 63(1 
chemical tests, ii. 636 

for whole quantity, ii. 
636 

diagnostic value of, ii, 636 
microscopic characters, ii.'“ 
636 

physical characters, ii. 636 
urea in, ii. 629 

chemical tests, ii. 630 

for separation of, ii. 
630 

microscopic characters, ii. 
029 

physical characters, ii. 629 
tables of urinary deposits — for 
chemical examination of, 
ii. 646 

for microscopic examina* 
tion of, ii. 645 

treatment of urinary deposits, 
ii. 640 

albumen in urine, patho- 
logy of, ii. (i51 
preventive measures, 

‘ ii. 652 

treatment of Bright’s 
disease, ii, 651 
bile in urine, pathology of, 
ii. 653 

Vpreventive treatment 
of jaundice, ii. <>53 
treatment of, ii. (>53 
<*hlorides in excess, patho- 
logy of, ii. 650 
treatment of, ii. 650 
hippuric acid in excess, 
pathology of, ii. 649 
treatment of, ii. 649 
lactic acid in excess, patho- 
logy of, ii. 649 
treatment of, ii. 619 
lithio acid and lithates in 
excess, pathology of, 
ii. 646 

treatment of, ii. 646 
oxalates, pathology of, ii. 
648 

preventive measures, 
ii. 649 

trc»j^tment of, ii. 648 


Urine, deposits in (continued ) — 

phosphates, pathology of, 
ii, 648 

treatment of, 3. 648 
sugar, pathology of dia- 
betes, ii. 650 ^ 

preventive measurbit 
ii. 651 ^ 

treatment of, ii. 650 
sulphates in excess, patho- 
logy of, ii. 649 
treatment of, ii. 049 
urea in excess, pathology 
of;ii.647 

treatment of, ii. 647 
e xtravasation of, ii. 787 

from rupture of Idaddor, ii. 789 
symptoms of, ii. 789 
treatment of, ii. 789^ 
from rupture of urethra, ii. -787 
symptoms of, ii. 788 
treatment e)f, ii. 788 
incontinence of, ii. 733 
retention of, ii. 782 

from atony of bladder, ii. 732 
from enlarged prostate, ii. 741, 
742, 746 

treatment of, ii. 783 
from gonorrheea. See Spasmodic 
stricture ^ 

from paralysis of bladder, li. 
732 

perineal abscess, ii. 783 
prostatitis, ii. 736 
stricture, inflainmat(>ry, ii. 
780 

organic, ii. 762 
spasmodic, ii. 779 
treatment of, ii. 783 
suppression of, ii. 789 
treatment of, ii. 790 
Uro-stealitli calculus, ii. 659 
Use of stomach-pump, ii. 3(J1 
Uterine fistulsB, ii. 794 
Uterus, absence of, ii. 858 
anteversion of, ii. 852 
cancer of, ii. 856 

diagnosis of, ii. 857 
signs of, ii. 850 
treatment of, ii. 857 
results of, ii. 857 

• cauliflowtt excrescence ’of, ii. 856 
displacements of, ii. 852 
causes of, ii. 852 
treatment of, ii. 852 
excision of, ii. 857 
iibrous tumour of, ii. 853 
enucleation of, ii. 854 
flexion of, ii. 852 
lateroversion of, ii. 852 
polypi of, ii. 853, 855 
diagnosis of, ii. 855 
signs of, ii. 855 , 
species of, ii. 855 
treatment of, ii. 856 
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Uterus (continued ) — 

procidentia of, ii. 852 
prolapsus of, ii. 852 
retft)version of, ii, 852 
tumours of, ii. 853 
Uvma, elongation of, ii. 364 
cause of, ii. 3(>4: 
treatment of, ii. 364 


V ACOA, results of recto-vesical litho- 
tomy, ii. 701 

Vaccino- syphilitic inoculation, i. 269 
Vagina, atresia of, ii. 849 
discharge from, ii. 754 
in children, ii. 752 
closure of, ii. 849 
diseases of, ii. 843 
epithelial cancer of, ii. 847 
erectile tumour of, ii. 848 
fistulous openings into, ii. 589, 593, 

, 794, 851 

foreign bodies in, ii. 846 
imperforate hymen, ii. 849 
prolapsus of, ii.^51 
rectal fistulso into, ii. 589 

from congenital malformation 
of anus, ii. 593 
rodent ulcer of, ii, 848 
spliinctor, spasmodic contraction of, 
ii. 850 

stricture of, ii. 850 
tumours of, ii. 851 
twin ary- vaginal listultt), ii. 794 
uterine fiHtiilco of, ii. 794 
wouu(ls of, ii. 843 
Vaginal hernia, ii. 545 
Vagino-vesical lithotomy, ii. 717 
direct lithotomy, ii. 717 
Valsalva, treatment of aneurism, i. 462 
method of detecting perforation of 
membrana tymjmni, ii. 257 
method of applying vapours to tym- ' 
panic cavity, ii. 262 

Van Buren on stricture instruments, ii. 
775 

Varicocele, ii. 821 
causes of, ii. 822 
diagnosis of, ii. 822 

from hernia, ii. 511 
signs off ii. 821 
treatment of, ii. 822 
curative, ii. 823 
palliative, ii. 823 
Varicose aneurism, i. 478 
causes of, i. 479 
consequences of, i. 480 
signs of, i. 478 

structural condition of, i. 478 
treatment of, i. 480 

operation for, i, 480 
preventive, i. 480 
ulcer, i. 210 
veiili, i. 562 


Varix, ancurismal, i. 478 
of arm, i. 606 
causes of, i. 479 
consequences of, i. 480 
in groin, i. 511 
leg, i, 518 
neck, i. 496, 502 
signs of, i, 478 
structural condition of, i. 478 
in thigh, i. 513 
treatment of, i. 480 
of veins, appearanc.e of, i. 562 
causes of, i. 564 
cauterization of, i. 566 
compression of veins in, i. 565 
diagnostic characters of, i. 562 
excision of vein for, i. 566 
injection of, i. 566 
locality of, i. 564 
radical euro of, i. 565 
of sapliona vein, ii. 531 
structural conditions of, i. 562 
subcutaneous section in, i. 566 
terminations of, i. 565 
treatment of, i. 565 
palliative, i. 565 
radical, i. 565 
twisted suture in, i. 566 
venous luemorrhage from, i. 566 
Vein, aneiirismal varix of femoral, i. 511, 
513 

of jugular, i. 496 
saphena, ii. 531 
subclavian, i. 502 
! Veins, air in, i. 386 

gangrene from obstruction of, i. 222 
hfloniorrhago from, i. 384 
inflammation of, i. 567 
injuries of, i. 562 
pressure of aneuri^ on, i, 457 
in abdominal, i. 506 

aneurisms at root of neck, 
486 

axillary, i. 503 
femoral, i. MO, 512 
intra-thoracic, i. 483 
popliteal, i. 514 
subclavian, i. 500 
[ stones in, i. 573 

i thrombus in, i. 568 

I varicose, i. 562 

wounds of, i. 384 

1 • causes and eifocts of, i. 385 

reparation of, i. 385 
signs of, i. 381 
• treatment of, i. 385 
Velpeau, observations on tumours, L 175 
on diseases of bone, i. 688 
I of breast, ii. 438, 441, 442 

4esti8, ii. 815 

1 dislocations, i. 749, 750 

I enucleation of uterine fibrous tu- 

I mour, ii. 854 

I hernia, ii. 500, 508 

tenotomy fo( talipes varus, i. 842 
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Velpeau (continv^) 

oil vagino-voBical lithotomy, ii. 717 
wound of intercostal artery, ii, 42G 
Velum palati, tumours of, ii. 3G5 
Venesection, i. 101 

from external jugular vein, i. 106 
Venous vascular tumour, i. 150 
Vent do boulet, i. 405 
Ventilation, importance of, in relation 
to erysipelas, i. 204^ 
to hospital gangrene^ i. 314 
operations, i. 23 

jiytemia, i. 307 i 

scrofula, i. 235 
Ventral hernia, ii. 542 
Verinalo’s amputation, ii. 126 | 

V(;rrucfiD, i. 138 : ii. 816 ; 

Vertobrm, caries of, ii. 101 j 

dislocation of, i. 733 ; ii. 391 *| 

fracture of, ii. 389 ' ( 

in lateral curvature, ii. 412 ! 

Vesico-uterino fistula, ii. 795 
vaginal fistula, ii. 794 
Vesicula) seminales, diseases of, ii. 843 
Vic(|-d*Azyr on congenital malforma- 
tions of rectnm, ii. 595 
Vidal (do Cassis), operation of litho- 
tomy, ii. 700 

results of vagiuo-vcsical lithotomy, 
ii. 717 

Villous cancer, i. 160 

tumour of bladder, ii, 722 
Vircliow’s oliBorvations on degenerations, 
i. 195, 198 

on iil>rin-])roduction in inflammatory 
eifusions, i, 80 

ojicratiou for varicocele, ii. 821 
pyogenosis, i. 81 
syphilitic sarcocelo, ii. 828 
llirombosii#'and pyaunia, i. 304 
tumours, i. 125, 138, 142 
of joints, i. 815 
ulceration, i. 205 
Virus, liydrophobic, i. 316 
syjihilitic, i.^48, 270 
Vocal cords, tumours of, ii. 370 
treatment oi', ii. 375 

Vomiting of feculent matter in strangu- 
lated hernia, ii. 482 
Voii Graefe’s operation of iridectomy, ii. 
233 

for strabismus, ii. 211 
Vulva, diseases of, ii. 813, 846 
codema of, ii. 848 
pruritus of, ii. 848 
varicose veins of, ii. 848 
wounds of, ii. 843 


W ALKEB, observations on ununited 
fractures, i. 605 

Walton, Haynes, observations on dis- 
eases of eyo, ii. 102, 211, 216 
Ward, N., statistics oif hernia), ii. 490 


Wardrop’s operation for aneurism, i. 4^ 
Warren, C. (Boston), rodent ulcer, i. 216 
operation for cleft palate, ii. 338 
Warts, i. 438 

of epithelial cancer, i. 181, 182 _ . ' 
gonorrhoeal, ii. 801 
on anus, ii. 501 
labia, ii. 846 
lips, ii. 290 
prepuce, ii. 801 
scrotum, ii. 809 
syphilitic, ii. 801 
venereal, i. 438 
Wasps, stings of, i. 322 
Watson, P. IL, observations on excisions 
of knee-joint, ii. 78 
excision of scapula, with amputa- 
tion at shoulder, ii. 90 
excision of thyroid gland, ii. 384 
Watson’s (Spencer) nasal speculum, ii. 
279 

Watson, Sir Tlioinas, on mercury in in- 
flammation, i. 110 f 

Wax, accumulating of, in ear, ii. 216 
Welbank’s observations hospital 

gangrene, i. 312, ;U4 
Wells, Spencer, on ovariotomy, ii. 861, 
862 

clamp for, ii. 864 
results of, ii. 806 
Wens, i. 130 ; ii. 179 
West, Charles, ceases of dermoid cysts oC 
uterus, ii. 858 • 

Whitlow, i. 435 

involving sheath of tendons, k 435 
necrosis from, i. 435 
treatment of, i. 436 n 
Wilde’s car-sp(jculum, ii. 246 
treatment of otitis, ii. 252 
snare, ii. 253 

Wilks, 8., on phosphorus-necrosis of 
jaws, ii. vMO 

Williams, C. J. B., observations in in- 
11 tiimation, i, 42 
on laLty degeneration, i. 192 
inflammation, i. 42 

Williams, C., statistics of lithotomy, ii. 
697 

Wilson, Erasmus, diseases of the skin, 
ii. 130 

observations on cutaneous scrofula, 
i. 230 r 

on copper colour in syphilitic erup- 
tions, i. 259 
lupus cxedens, ii. 269 
Wisdom-tooth, mal-eruption of, ii. 309 
Wollaston on urinary c^culi, ii. 659, 660, 
661 

Wood’s operation for extroversion of 
bladder, ii. 727 
for hernia, ii. 479 
femoral hernia, ii. 535 
inguinal hemi^ ii. 521 
umbilical hernia, ii. 540 
rhinoplastic operation, ii. 232 
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Lormald, T., on varicocele, ii. 823 
Wnds, i. 358 
contused, i. 391 
direction, i. 323 
dressing of, i. 387 

after-dressing, i. 370 
antiseptic, i. 367 
gunshot, i. 401 
incised, i. 358 
lacerated, i. 391 
poisoned, i. 316 
punctured, i. 399 
reparation of, i. 360 
of abdomen, ii. 457 

involving viscera, ii. 158 
air-passages, ii. 350 
ankle-joint, i. 712 
gunshot" i. 401 

arteries, i. 371. See Arteries 
bladder, ii. 619 

in fracture of pelvis, i. 643 
lithotomy, ii. 694 
brain, ii. 172 

gunshot, ii. 172 

bulb of urethra, in lithotomy, ii. 
693 ' 

cerebral ncrfbs, ii. 174 
cheeks, ii. 293 
diaphragm, ii. 460 
dura# mater, ii. 172. See Hernia 
cerebri 

elbow-joint, i. 712 

gunshot, i. 415. See Ex- 
cision 

^ eye, ii. 185 
eyelids, ii. 184 
forehead. See Scalp 
geflital organs. See Penis and 
Vulva 

heart, i. 423 

by fractured sternum, i. 618 
-joint, i. 712 
gunshot. See Excision 
intestines, ii. 459 

in o])eration for hernia, ii. 494 
treatment of, ii. 495 
joints, i. 711 

by fracture, i. 601 

gunshot injifty, i. 415 
kidneys; ii. 460 
knee-joint, i. 712 

gunshot, i. *^5. See Ex- 
cision 

larynx, ii. 350 
lips, ii. 286 
liver, ii. 460 
lungs, ii. 423 

by fractured ribs, i. 616 
sternum, i. 618 


Wounds (continued) 

of mouth. See Cheeks 
nerves, i. 449 

union of, i. 449 
oesophagus, ii. 350 
orbit, ii. 185 
pancreas, ii. 460 
X>eni8, ii. 796 
porioardiuiu, ii. 423 
perineum, ii. 844 
pharynx, ii. 350 
rectum, ii. 591 
scalp, ii. 144 
• treatment of, ii. 144 
shoulder-joint, i. 712. See Ex- 
cision 

gunshot, i. 415 
sX)inai cord, ii. 387 
sx)leen, ii. 460 
stomach, ii. 459 
tetanus from, i. 338 
thorax, ii. 422 

involving organs, ii. 122 
throat, ii. 349 
tongue, ii. 295 
traciica, ii. 350 
uredhra, ii. 796 
vagina, ii. 843 
veins, i. 384. See Veins 

arterio-venous, i. 478. See 
Anuurismal varix* 
vulva, ii. 843 
wrist-joint, i. 712 

giinshot, i. 415. See Ex- 
cision 

Wrist, amputation at, ii. 109 
dislocations of, i. 756 

injuries allied to, i. 757 
excision of, ii. 70 
for injury, ii.«86 
fractures close to, i. 638, 757 
gunfrtiot wound of, i. 415 
wounds of, i. 712 

Wry-neck, i, 829 

causes of, i. 829 ^ 
treatment of, by apparatus, i. 830 
by ox)eration, i. 829 

Wurtzer’s operation for ladical cure of 
hernia, ii. 479, 521 

Wyman (N.Y.), cases of union after 
fracture of vertebra), ii. 393 


X ANTHIC oxide calculus, ii. 659. 
See Calculus 


Z YGOMA, disarticulation of, i. 612 
fractures of, i. 612 
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